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TaIZ  author,  in  s'^nding  forth  the  present  work  to  the  public,  wisnet  ai 
the  outset  to  bespeak  the  candor  and  indulgence  of  the  reader..  The  sub- 
ject, he  is  well  aware,  is  at  present  of  a  very  unpopular  character ;  be- 
sides which,  the  abstruseness  of  many  of  the  details  renders  it  vain  to 
hope  that  he  has  succeeded  in  discussing  them  without  falling  into  some 
errors  and  many  imperfections.  The  work  itself  is  not  the  production 
of  an  experienced  writer ;  it  contains  the  first  thoughts  which  the  author 
has  yet  ventured  to  intrude  upon  public  notice,  and  was  composed  in  the 
quietude  of  a  country  life,  without  the  aid  of  any  mind  to  suggest  im- 
provem?nts.  Under  these  circumstances  he  feels  that,  while  he  is  bound 
to  speak  with  much  modesty  of  his  own  labors,  he  can  at  the  same  time 
Liy  some  reasonable  claim  to  kind  consideration  from  the  critical  reader. 

With  regard  to  originality,  the  autboi  makes  very  Utile  pretension  to 
anything  of  the  kind.  He  has  used  very  freely  the  opinions  and  the 
aivuments  of  other  people ;  seldom  rejecting  an  apposite  idea  because  it 
was  to  be  found  amongst  the  productions  of  some  other  mind.  Should 
he  only  succeed  in  bringing  grecU  truths  and  principles  before  the  atten- 
tion of  his  fellow. men,  he  will  not  envy  any  one  the  first  origination  of 
them.  If  it  may  be  now  allowed  him  to  lay  down  the  stiffness  of  the 
third  person,  and  assume  the  confidential  ease  of  the  first,  he  will  detail 
as  briefly  as  possible  the  train  of  circumstances  which  has  led  to  the 
present  attempt,  and  the  purpose  he  has  had  in  view  in  making  it. 

Whilst  going  through  a  systematic  course  of  general  study  in  London, 
I  was  induced,  from  a  somewhat  undefined  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  to  take  up  Locke's  ''Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding." 
The  perusal  of  that  immortal  work  seemed  to  open  a  region  of  surpass- 
ing grandeur ;  but  at  the  same  time  gave  few  results,  upon  which  it  was 
possible  to  rest  with  calmness  and  satisfaction.  1  next  betook  myself  to 
the  Lectures  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  hoping  to  find  there  the  satisfaction 
I  required.  In  this  hope  I  was  noi  for  the  time  disappointed.  The  style 
was  <^o  captivating,  the  views  so  comprehensive,  tl.e  arguments  so  acute, 
the  wnole  thing  so  complete,  that  I  was  almost  insensibly  borne  alor.g 
ipoii  the  stream  of  his  reasoning  and  his  eloquence.  Naturally  enough 
I  became  a  zealous  disciple ;  I  accepted  his  mental  analysis  as  almost 
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perfect ;  I  aefcnaed  his  doctrine  of  causation ;  with  him  I  stood  in 
astonishment  at  the  alleged  obtuseness  of  Reld  ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  his  ethical  system,  was  ready  to  consider  "  ipse  dixit"  as  a  valid  argu* 
ment  for  the  truth  of  any  metaphysical  dogma.  Induced  by  the  lively 
admiration  I  had  conceived  for  the  Scottish  metaphysics,  I  proceeded  to 
tlie  University  of  Glasgow,  and  studied  philosophy  in  the  class-rooms 
which  had  been  honored  by  the  presence  and  enlightened  by  the  genius 
of  Reid  and  Smith.  Here  the  veneration  for  Brown  began  to  subside ;  I 
felt  that  there  was  a  depth  in  the  philosophy  of  Reid  which  I  had  not 
fully  appreciated,  and  that  the  sensational  tendency  of  the  formor,  though 
it  added  {)opularity  to  his  thoughts,  was  an  ill  exchange  from  the  incip- 
ient spiritualism  of  the  latter.  Hoping  to  probe  the  questions  relating 
to  the  foundation  of  human  knowledge  more  to  their  centre,  I  attempted 
to  read  Kant's  "  Critick  of  Pure  Reason,"  and  some  few  other  Continen- 
tal works ;  but  they  for  the  most  part  opened  a  region  so  entirely  new, 
that  I  felt  quite  unable  to  compare  their  results  cts  a  whole  with  those  of 
the  Scottish  metaphysicians.  Desirous,  however,  of  pursuing  the  sub* 
ject  still  further,  I  repaired  to  Germany ;  I  heard  Brandis  and  Fichte 
expound  German  philosophy  in  their  lecture  rooms,  and  spent  some 
RiontJis  in  reading  the  standard  works  of  the  great  masters.  The  differ- 
ent systems,  which  were  here  contending  for  the  preference,  gradually 
became  intelligible ;  but,  alas !  they  stood  alone— in  complete  isolation  ; 
to  coippare  their  method^  their  procedure,  their  aim,  their  results  satis- 
factorily  with  those  of  our  English  and  Scottish  philosophy,  appeared,  as 
yet,  almost  impossible.  To  gain  light,  therefore,  upon  these  points,  I 
turned  my  attention  to  France ;  the  name  of  eclecticism  seemed  too  in- 
viting  to  be  turned  away,  as  it  often  is,  on  the  charge  of  syncretism  or 
want  of  profundity ;  and  my  hopes  were  not  altogether  deceptive.  I 
found,  or  thought  that  V  found,  in  the  writings  of  Cousin,  and  others  of 
the  modem  eclectics,  the  germs  of  certain  great  principles,  upon  which 
a  comparison  of  all  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  present  age  could  be 
advantageously  instituted,  and  saw,  that  such  a  comparison  would  be  of 
very  important  service  to  one,  who  should  be  anxious  to  travel,  as  I  had 
done,  over  the  broad  field  of  European  metaphysics.  How  eagerly 
should  I  have  welcomed  such  a  directory  myself,  while  I  was  toiling  to 
get  some  clear  light  upon  the  conflicting  systems  of  Germany  ;  how 
highly  should  I  have  valued  a  simple  and  definite  statement  of  the  foun- 
dation principle  of  the  diflerent  schools — how  intensely  rejoiced  in  a 
work  which  would  show  the  relations  of  the  one  to  the  other!  It  was 
with  a  view,  therefore,  of  supplying  the  want  which  I  had  myself  felt, 
that  I  l)e£:aii  the  sketch  which  has  now  swelled  into  these  two  volumes  ; 
and  it  is  in  the  hope  that  it  may  afford  to  others  what  I  myself  vainly 
joughl  for,  that  it  is  now  usliered  with  all  its  imperfections  before  the 
public . 
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The  plan  of  the  work,  as  a  whole,  may  be  stated  in  very  few  words. 
Piist,  I  have  attempted  t.*)  explair  and  illustrate  the  general  idea  of  phi* 
losophy,  and  to  deduce  the  fundamental  notions  from  which  it  springs, 
(laving  grasped  the  idea  of  philosophy  generally,  I  attempt  next  to  point 
wt  the  different  views  which  have  been  entertained  of  its  details ;  in 
idler  words,  to  classify  the  different  eyetems  which  have  been  in  vogue, 
snore  or  less,  in  every  age  of  the  world.  Having  obtained  four  great 
generic  systems  as  the  result  of  this  classification,  1  have  endeavored,  in 
ihe  first  part  of  my  plan,  to  trace  their  history  from  the  revival  of  letters 
to  tlie  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century;  in  the  second  part,  to  follow  up 
hat  history  more  minutely  to  the  present  age ;  and  in  the  third  part,  to 
lidcover  their  tendencies  as  it  respect!  the  future. 

I  would  beg  leave,  further,  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  phra* 
teohgy  which  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  employ,  and  to  which  some, 
perhaps,  might  be  inclined  to  make  objection.  There  are  four  expres- 
sions which  occupy  a  very  prominent  place  throughout  the  whole  work, 
and  those  are — sensationalism,  idealism,  scepticism,  and  mysticism.  Now 
of  these  four,  the  first,  I  believe,  is  a  word  entirely  new,  and,  therefore, 
demands  some  apology  for  its  introduction.  For  some  time  I  used  the 
term  sensualism,  adopting  it  literally  from  the  French  philosophy ;  but 
the  associations  which  that  expression  has  with  what  is  morally  vicious 
(ffSiao  strong,  that  I  was  soon  induced  to  abandon  it  altogether.  Next,  I 
thought  of  scnsism  and  sensationism,  as  being  terms  well  adapted  tp  de- 
scribe the  philosophy  which  builds  itself  up  upon  sense,  or  sensation  ;  but 
these  seemed  to  fail  in  respect  to  taste  and  euphony.  Lastly,  1  ailopted 
the  term  sensationalism,  as  being  at  the  same  time  more  in  accordance 
with  the  analogy  of  our  language,  and  more  euphonious  to  the  ear. 

With  this  explanation,  I  trust  no  further  apology  will  be  considered 
necessary,  for  the  liberty  here  taken,  of  coining  a  new  term.  Had  an 
old  one  been  in  existence,  it  would  certainly  have  been  employed  in  prof- 
erence.  The  next  term  I  mentioned  above  was  idealism  ;  and  this  also 
required  no  little  consideration  ere  it  was  adopted.  The  term  rationalism 
would  certainly  have  been  better  adapted  to  express  a  philosophy  starting 
from  conceptions  of  reason^  rather  than  intimations  of  sense ;  but  then 
it  has  acquired  such  notoriety  in  the  religious  world,  that  I  well  knew 
the  penalty  of  pressing  it  into  my  service.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  as 
ihe  term  idea  is  now  very  frequently  used  to  signify  a  mental  concep- 
tion, in  opposition  to  a  sensational  feeling,  I  thought  it  not  inappropriate 
10  apply  the  word  idealism,  in  the  general  sense  in  which  it  is  found  in 
the  following  pages.  The  terms  scepticism  and  mysticism  need  no  com- 
oient ;  they  are  used  in  their  ordinary  philosophical  sense,  and  only  re- 
quire to  be  accompanied  by  the  single  caution,  that  they  be  not  under. 
ilood  on  any  occasion,  in  their  peculiarly  theological  acceptation.  With 
T^rd  to  such  terms  as  philosophy    metaphysics,  science,  dec,  I  have 
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not  empln-/nfl  ihom  in  an}'  peculiar  and  distinctive  Rign;f.c:/tioii.  I  have 
preferred  their  loose  popular  use,  as  being  more  adapted  to  an  historical 
inquiry ;  and  trust  that,  wherever  they  are  employed  distinctively^  the 
meaning  intended  to  be  conveyad  will  be  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  con- 
nection, or  some  qualifying  adjunct  to  the  words  themselves. 

With  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  work  which  relates  to  the  German 
philosophy,  I  think  it  due  to  myself  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  there  is  in  setting  forth  these  German  ideas  in  an  English 
dress.  The  mere  translation  of  any  of  the  writings  of  Hegel  or  ScheL 
ling,  or  even  of  Kant  himself,  into  English,  would  prove  entirely  unin« 
telligible  to  the  mass  of  English  readers.  The  only  method  of  adapting 
their  philosophy  to  the  English  mind,  is,  to  master  their  ideas,  and  then, 
having  thrown  all  books  on  one  side,  to  attempt  a  reproduction  of  thenn^ 
in  our  own  style  and  language.  How  far  I  have  succeeded  in  doing 
this,  it  is  not  for  me  to  judge ;  but  I  can  only  express  my  conviction,  that 
by  due  reflection,  the  whole  of  what  is  really  valuable  in  the  German 
metaphysics,  might  be  made  just  as  comprehensible  to  all  ordinary  phi- 
losophical minds,  in  English,  as  it  is  in  any  other  language  whatever. 

The  only  pdnt  to  which  I  would  further  allude  is,  to  the  marks  of 
rapidity  and  brevity,  which  the  reader  may  notice,  in  discussing  some 
of  the  most  important  systems  which  come  before  us.  The  fact  is,  that 
I  intended,  at  first,  simply  to  compile  a  manual,  in  one  volume  ;  when  I 
found,  accordingly,  that  the  matter  increased  rapidly  upon  my  hands,  I 
constantly  wrote  under  the  desire  of  compression  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
work  was  more  than  half  completed,  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge 
my  original  plan.  The  first  three  chapters  must,  at  any  rate,  have  given 
but  a  very  rapid  glance  at  the  subjects  there  treated  of;  the  intention  of 
them  being  simply  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  right  estimate  of  philosoph}' 
in  the  present  century.  In  the  other  part  of  the  work,  however,  suffi- 
cient, I  trust,  has  been  written,  to  give  a  full  portraiture  of  the  principles 
upon  which  every  separate  school  is  founded. 

The  mature  philosopher,  moreover,  will  doubtless  feel  a  want  of  depth 
in  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  great  points  which  our  criticism  in- 
volves. It  must  be  remenribered,  however,  that  I  have  not  written  so 
much  for  philosophers  as  for  the  mass  of  educated  and  thinking  minds  in 
our  country.  With  this  view,  I  have,  in  many  instances,  thought  it  right 
and  useful,  somewhat  to  sacrifice  depth  and  fulness  of  research  to  the 
desire  for  clearness  and  popularity. 

Should  the  present  attempt  meet  with  a  favorable  reception,  I  shall 
consider  it  a  sufficient  inducement  to  go  on  in  the  effort  1  have  com- 
menced, of  bringing  the  great  questions  respecting  the  grounds  and 
validity  of  human  knowledge,  respecting  the  laws  of  thouglit,  and  re- 
specting the  history  of  their  scientific  development,  before  tiio  public. 
Sure  I  am,  that  the  mechanical  tendency  of  the  age  is  fast  wearing  it&cif 
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oii^.  and  that  the  current  of  philosophical  investigation  will  soon  begin  to 
Bow  towards  the  elucidation  of  human  nature,  in  its  individual  and  in  its 
aocial  capacity.  In  such  investigations,  the  history  of  thought  will  afford 
some  of  the  principal  data  on  which  to  work.  Should  the  present  manual 
only  draw  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  lead  any  other 
minds  to  direct  their  energies  to  it,  I  shall  not  fear  that  my  labor  wili 
Gltifnately  prove  to  be  in  vain. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITIOiN. 

In  offering  to  the  public  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  present 
work,  there  are  some  few  explanations  into  which  I  feci  it  requisite  to 
eater.  The  distinct  object  I  had  in  view,  in  the  first  composition  of  the 
work,  was  to  make  an  unpopular  subject  as  clear  and  interesting  as  pos- 
sible. I  expressly  stated,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  that  I  had 
not  written  for  the  scUniifie  ;  but  that,  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
philosophical  truth  generally,  I  had  endeavored  to  make  its  chief  prob- 
lems accessible  to  the  mass  of  educated  and  thinking  minds. 

I  did  not  then  realize,  on  the  one  hand,  the  probability,  or  even  the  pos« 
sibility,  that  this  feature  of  my  plan,  which  was  regarded  by  me  as  its 
chief  utility,  could  be  seized  upon  as  the  ground  either  of  objection  or 
attack.  On  the  other  hand,  I  did  not  give  credit  to  the  British  public  at 
large,  for  sufficient  interest  in  the  abstruser  questions  of  philosophy, 
either  to  render  a  more  full  discussion  of  them  necessary,  or  to  make 
any  copious  references  to  foreign  and  other  authorities  desirable.  In 
this  opinion,  I  am  glad  to  find  I  was  deceived. 

In  order,  therefore,  at'once  to  turn  aside  the  imputations  of  the  h3rper. 
critical  and  to  supply  the  wuits  of  those  who  may  bo  emulous  of  advan* 
cing  onwards  in  the  pathway  of  philosophy,  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
ofier  my  former  work  to  the  public  in  an  improved,  and  more  legitimately 
historical  form.* 

The  additions  now  made  may  be  easily  enumerated.  First,  the  notes 
at  the  foot  of  the  page  are  intended  to  furnish  somewhat  fuller  historical 

•  One  woni  with  regard  to  revicwg.  Upon  those  which  have  token  up  the  question* 
wHh  vigor  and  intellisrcnce,  I  have  made  some  remarks  in  the  notes  and  appendix, 
whenever  1  thought  the  o)>jection8  demanded  attention.  To  those  who  have  attempted 
to  ar^ne  against  philosophy,  without  understanding  anything  about  it;  or  have  under- 
taken to  refute  the  writers  of  France  and  Oerm  my,  while  they  evidently  have  nevei 
lead  through  a  plii!osof  hical  work  in  either  language,  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  the 
tnmbie  to  reply. 
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information,  wherever  it  seemed  requisite,  respecting  the  authors  whose 
opinions  are  described,  and  to  point  out  the  portions  of  their  works,  in 
which  the  more  important  features  of  their  respective  systems  are  con- 
tained.  Secondly,  this  distinctive  reference  to  the  works  in  question, 
has,  in  many  instances,  demanded  a  more  distinctive  and  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  systems  themselves  in  the  text.  Some  of  the  articles, 
indeed,  have  been  entirely  re- written ;  others  have  been  considerably 
enlarged  ;  while  all  have  been  carefully  revised. 

Thiixlly,  a  considerable  quantity  of  matter  in  the  present  edition  is 
entirely  new,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  subjects,  but 
with  regard  to  the  subjects  themselves.  This  new  matter  refers  chiefly 
to  authors  and  systems,  of  which  no  previous  mention  was  made,  but  of 
which,  for  the  sake  of  historical  completeness,  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
give  some  distinct  accQunt.  Moreover,  in  the  conclusion  and  appendix, 
there  will  be  found  a  somewhat  fuller  development  of  the  author's 
views,  on  some  points  connected  with  the  method  of  philosophical  inves- 
tigation, and  the  grounds  of  natural  theology. 

With  regard  to  the  philosophical  doctrines  which  are  advocated,  I  am 
not  aware  that  these  are,  in  any  respect,  modified  ;  the  revision  being 
entirely  confined,  either  to  the  more  precise  expression  of  the  ideas  them- 
selves, or  to  the  correction  of  some  minor,  chiefly  historical,  errors, 
which  had  before  unwittingly  crept  into  the  text.  There  is  one  point 
only,  on  which  I  am  desirous  of  making  a  few  remarks,  and  that  is  on 
the  subject  of  Locke  and  his  philosophy. 

The  real  sentiments  of  the  "  Elssay  on  the  Human  Understanding" 
have  long  been,  and  to  all  appearance  are  long  likely  to  be,  a  disputed 
point  between  metaphysicians  of  different  schools.  It  is,  at  once,  instruc- 
tive and  amusing  to  read  the  various  comments  which  have  been  called 
forth  upon  this  topic.  On  the  one  hand,  I  have  been  taken  to  task,  by 
no  mean  authority,  for  favoring  Locke's  sensualism  too  much,  and  not 
exposing  its  bitter  and  baneful  consequences.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
been  just  as  severely  criticized,  for  not  doing  justice  to  our  great  country- 
man. By  one  party,  that,  namely,  professing  extreme  sensationalism, 
Locke  has  been  claimed  as  an  unconditional  supporter  of  their  peculiar 
views  ;  while,  by  another  party,  it  is  admitted,  that  the  philosophy  I  have 
maintained,  is  correct ;  but  it  is  aflirrned  that  Locke's  philosophy  is  pre- 
cisely the  same ! 

The  most  obvious  conclusion  we  must  draw  from  thcfce  plienomona,  is 
—that  whatever  be  Locke's  views,  they  are  not  very  easy  to  come  at ; 
that  whether  it  be  from  want  of  precivsion  in  the  style,  or  whether  from 
a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  opinions,  the  Essay  is  such,  upon  the  whole, 
as  to  lead  different  minds  to  very  opposite  conclusions.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  both  parties  have  much  to  say  for  themselves,  and  that 
they  can  each  bring  an  array  of  passages  from  difierent  portions  of  the 
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BsBSLy,  which  appear  to  eacablish  conclusively  ^heir  several  hypotheses. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  course  reinaiiiing,  is  to  look  to  the 
^irit  which  breathes  through  the  entire  work,  and  to  estimate,  in  this 
way,  its  general  beQfing.  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion  as  ever,  that 
any  one  honestly  and  intelligently  following  this  course,  would  class 
Liocke  midway  between  the  philosophy  which  finds  a  distinct  and  a  priori 
■oaroe  of  ideas  in  the  reason,  and  that  which  makes  sensation  the  gen- 
erating principle  of  all  our  mental  activity.  That  he  maintains  the  ex- 
istence of  active  facultieSf  without  which  we  could  not  possess  any  of  the 
so-termed  ''ideas  of  reflection,"  no  one,  as  I  before  showed,  can  for  a 
moment  deny ;  but  to  suppose  that  these  faculties  involve  anything  more 
than  a  mere  formal  and  logical  mechanism,  or  have  any  real  material  to 
act  upon,  except  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  senses,  appears  to  me  to 
be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Locke's  whole  polemic  against  innate  ideas  ; 
as  it  was  also  to  that  of  Kant's  "Critick  of  Pure  Reason."  The  charge 
of  having  viewed  Locke,  simply  through  foreign  authorities,  I  utteriy 
disclaim.  His  Essay  was  my  first  companion  in  philosophy,  and  I 
studied  it  throughout,  long  before  I  ever  opened  a  single  work  of  any 
French  or  German  writer.  The  reason  I  have  followed,  in  the  main, 
Cousin's  criticisms,  is,  primarily,  because  I  considered  them  very  near 
the  truth ;  and,  secondly,  because  they  present  the  subject  in  a  form  best 
calculated  for  giving  a  popular  view  of  the  whole  question. 

In  admiration  of  Locke  as  a  man  and  a  thinker,  I  yield  to  none,  even 
of  his  warmest  partisans.  So  long  as  integrity  in  moral  principle,  firm* 
ness  in  purpose,  practical  vigor  of  intellect,  and  sincerity  in  religious 
profession,  are  admired  in  the  genuine  English  character,  will  Locke 
ever  stand  forth  as  one  of  its  noblest  examples.  But  it  must  be  abun* 
dantly  evident  to  every  mind,  (except  perhaps  to  those  which  are  cast 
in  his  own  mould,)  that  Locke  belongs  to  that  class  of  thinkers,  who  live 
more  amongst  the  forms  and  definitions  of  logical  ideas,  than  to  those  who 
seek  direct  intuitions  of  higher  truth ;  that  he  seldom  or  never  tran- 
scends the  region  of  the  understanding,  to  gaze  upon  the  conceptions 
which  are  only  accessible  to  the  pure  reason.  With  those  who  deny 
this  distinction  in  mental  character,  I  have  little  or  no  expectation  of 
coming  to  any  adjustment  upon  the  philosophy  of  our  great  countryman. 
And,  therefore,  I  anticipate,  that  so  long  as  the  two  great  schools  of  sen- 
sationalism and  idealism  last,  the  contest  will  be  ever  renewed  and  never 
concluded.  I  only  express  the  hope,  that  the  future  combatants  will 
avoid  that  unhappy  dogmatism,  which  always  arises  from  sheer  inca- 
pacity of  seeing  beyond  one's  own  system  ;  and  that  instead  of  bolstering 
op  their  particular  view,  by  casting  gratuitous  imputations  on  the  sense 
or  honesty  of  their  opponents,  (which,  be  it  remembered,  are  retorted  as 
easily  as  made,)  the**  will  learn  that  truth  may  be  gazed  on  from  many 
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dilTcrcDt  points  of  \iew,  each  :r  which  may  have  its  advfintages  as  well 
as  its  defects.* 

The  rapid  sale  of  the  fonner  edition  of  this  work,  has  given  a  decisive 
proof  that  the  interest  felt  in  philosophy  in  our  own  country,  is  far  from 
heing  inconsiderable.  To  the  hope  that  the  present  attempt  may. foster 
the  love  for  subjects  which  are  of  such  vast  importance  in  the  political, 
moral,  and  religious  development  of  every  people,  the  present  improved 
edition  is  now  consecrated. 

*  To  expreBs  more  fully  what  I  mean,  by  nmnbering  Locke  amongst  logical,  rather 
Ihan  intuitional  thinkers,  I  cannot  avoid  quoting  a  parallel  which  ha«  t)een  drawn  by  a 
writer  of  no  mean  ainlities  between  the  genius  ot  Locke  and  that  of  W  illiam  Penn. 
"  Locke,  like  William  Penn,  was  tolerant;  both  loved  freedom,  both  cherished  truth  in 
sincerity.  But  Locke  kindled  the  torch  of  liberty  at  the  fires  of  tradition ;  Penn  at  the 
living  Ught  in  the  soul.  Locke  sought  truth  through  the  senses  and  the  outward 
world ;  Penn  looked  inward  to  the  Divine  revelations  in  every  mind.  Locke  compared 
the  soul  to  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  just  as  Hobbes  had  compared  it  to  a  sl&te,  on  which 
time  and  chance  might  scrawl  their  experience ;  to  Penn,  the  soul  was  an  organ 
which  of  itself  instinctively  breathes  Divine  harmonies,  like  those  musical  instruments 
which  are  so  curiously  and  perfectly  framed,  that,  when  once  put  in  motion,  they 
ef  themselves  give  forth  all  the  melodies  designed  by  the  artist  that  made  them.  To 
Locke, '  Conscience  is  nothing  else  than  our  own  opinion  of  our  own  actions  ;*  to  Penn 
it  is  the  image  of  God  and  his  oracle  in  the  suul.  Locke,  who  was  never  a  father, 
esteemed  *  the  duty  of  parents  to  preserve  their  children  not  to  be  underwood  without 
reward  and  punishment ;'  Penn  loved  his  children  with  not  a  thoui^ht  for  the  con* 
sequences.  Locke,  who  was  never  married,  declares  marriage  an  affair  of  the  senses ; 
Penn  reverenced  woman  as  the  object  of  fervent,  inward  affection,  made,  not  for  lust, 
but  for  love.  In  studying  the  understanding^,  Locke  begins  with  the  sources  of 
knowledge;   Penn  with  an  inventory  of  our  intellectual  treasures.     Locke  deduces 

Sivernment  from  Noah  and  Adam,  rests  H  upon  contract,  and  announces  its  end  to  be 
e  security  of  property ;  Penn,  far  from  going  back  to  Adam,  or  even  to  Noah, 
declares  '  that  there  must  be  a  people  before  a  government,'  and,  deducing  the  right  to 
institute  government  from  man's  moral  nature,  seeks  its  fundamental  rules  in  the 
immutable  dictates  of  *  universal  reason,'  its  end  in  freedom  and  happiness.  The 
system  of  Locke  lends  itself  to  contending  factions  of  the  most  opposite  interests 
aind  purposes ;  the  doctrine  of  Fox  and  Penn,  being  but  the  common  creed  of  humanity, 
forbids  division,  and  insures  the  highest  moral  unity.  To  Locke,  happiness  is  pleasure ; 
things  are  good  and  evil  only  in  reference  to  pleasure  and  pain ;  and  to  inouire  after 
the  highest  good,  is  as  absurd  as  to  dispute  whether  the  best  relish  be  in  *  apples,  plums, 
or  nuts ;'  Penn  et^teemed  happiness  to  lie  in  the  subjection  of  the  baser  instincts,  to  the 
tnstinct  of  Deitv  in  ^he  breast,  good  and  evil  to  be  eternally  and  always  as  unlike  as 
truth  and  falsehood  and  the  inquiry  after  the  highest  good  to  involve  the  purpose 
of  existence.     Lockt  4ays  plainly,  *  that,  but  for  rewards  and  punishments  beyond  the 

grave,  it  is  certainly  right  to  eat,  drink,  and  enjoy  what  we  delight  in ;'  Penn,  like 
lato  and  Fenelon,  maintained  the  doctrine  so  terrible  to  despots,  that  Qod  is  to  be 
loved  for  his  own  sake,  and  virtue  to  be  practised  for  its  intrinsic  loveMness.  Locke 
derives  the  idea  of  infinity  from  the  senses,  describes  it  as  purely  negative,  and 
attributes  it  to  nothing  but  space,  duration,  and  number ;  Penn  derived  the  idea  from 
the  soul,  and  ascribed  it  to  truth,  and  virtue,  and  Grod.  Locke  declares  immortality  a 
matter  with  which  reason  has  nothing  to  do,  and  that  revealed  truth  must  be  sustained 
by  outward  signs  and  visible  acts  of  power:  Penn  saw  truth  by  its  own  light,  and 
summoned  the  soul  to  bear  witness  to  its  own  glory.  Locke  believed  not  so  many  men 
in  wrong  opinions  as  is  commonly  supposed,  because  the  greatest  part  have  no  opinions 
at  oil,  and  do  not  know  what  they  contenil  for ;  Penn  likewise  vindicated  the  many, 
but  it  was  becnuse  truth  is  the  common  inheritance  of  the  race.  Locke,  in  his  love  of 
tolerance,  inv  ;ighed  ogainiA  the  methods  of  persecution  as  '  Popish  practices ;'  Penn 
censured  no  feet,  but  condemned  bigotry  of  all  sorts  as  inhuman." — BaN'  '.hopt's  Historji 
9flM  United  Stales. 

GLOUCfaTEB  Cb£8Cbnt,  Regb.vt'b  PiRK,  May  2, 1847. 
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SECT.   I.— PHILOSOPHY  EXPLAINED. 


EvE&YTniNG  that  is  brought  iritg  existence  musthave  a  finOi^  ^  ticd^*^  d 
cause~    Th£jnal£aus£jgfm  facultjes^is  tojcnow,  ^  KA<Mtu»T^ 

yd  the  material  o{  knoyAQd^eJis  tnith^   The  search  after  truth,y^^,^^  rU,  i^^J^ 
therefore,  is  the  natural  sphere  of  our  mental  activity,  and  philoso  ^^  ^  ftlUuf^ 
phy  (which  is  the  name  we  give  to  this  process  when  it  is  carried^  u  eu  t^^^c  . 
on  with  intelligence  and  design)  is  at  once  a  real  want,  and  a  neces-  ^^^^^  ^ 
sary  product  of  the  human  mind. 

The  process  of  knowing,  however,  is  a  verygradual^one^  The  ^/u.  ^(sttu  u 
infanTmmd^appe^r^reF^^  ,"A  ^^^ 

^The  first  intellectual  impulse  that  manifests  itself,  is  simply  the  de-  »*^^*-rt**^^^^ 
sire  of  receiving  impressions,  which  pour  in  upon  it  from  every  ^*^^^^^^n^ 
side,  with  the  greatest  possible  intensity.    As^the  mind_dgvelogs,  te  .  -frryU^ 
these  impressiojMare  remembered,  compared,  An^ojassified^^^  e^v<i*^-^  • 
tKaCon^our  emerging  from  the  cloud  of  our  infancy,  we  find  that 
we  have  been  spontaneously  active  in  gaining  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  phenomena  of  what  we  term  the  external  world. 
This  spontaneous  activity,  therefore,  we  find  has  even  thus  early 
given  us  a  practical  knowledge  of  outward  things,  in  many  of  tho 
relations  which  they  hold  to  ourselves  and  to  each  other;  and  the 
result  of  advancing  years  and  continued  experience  is,  in  ordinary 
cases,  simply  to  afford  us  the  means  of  a  wider  observation,  of  a 
more  extensive  comparison,  and  of  a  more  complete  classification 
of  them. 

This  knowledge  of  phenomena  (of  thmgs  as  they  seem)  is  sufFi-  TakxA  /(»un</G-(^, 
cient  for  all  the  practical  wants  of  human  life;  and  the  mass  of  <^r /w+^^wtx^/ 
mankind  are  content  to  confine  their  observation  to  them  alone,  /MU«*<-'ivvuAa^ 
iftithout  any  inquiry  respecting  their  real  nature,  the  mode  of  their  ^  ^^-^^"fr/T-*^/^ 
subsistence,  or  the  medium  by  which  the  mind  perceives  them  -j^^  fWwfu.o 
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u/c^x.  JL«AAC^  The  life  of  men,  therefore,  who  are  thus  conversant  about  phenorn- 

/uc^CirM-cx-AU^na  only,  we  term  spontaneous.     Their  mind,  stimulated  by  the 

n^  j>vnVMM^^^^^j.j^^j  world,  exercises  its  faculties  without  beinsr   reflectioelu 

•  ^ i/tj^jjchf^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  Single  mental  operation ;  impressions  and  ideas  exist, 

-t  tvvu^^x^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  never  asked  how,  or  why,  they  exist ;  mental  operations 

ioc^c  c>ru>ii>4^  ^^^  carried  on,  jut  it  is  never  sumiisedjn_wha^^  are 

V  At>,-c4>^f»A, carried  on;  knowiedgej^gajned^^^  the 

i-*'i^  *'"''     grounds  or  certainty  of  it  jlhought,  in  a  word,  goes  forth,  but  it 

ec^^*    never  returns  to  render  account  of  itself,  or  to  inquire  how  it  haf 

J^^iJ^^M^AjuA  ^®^"  produced,  or  how  far  it  is  of  any  value,  as  being  an  accurate? 

Kv^J>^^  ,         reflection  of  the  truth  of  things  as  they  are. 

Whilst,  however,  the  spontaneous  life  has  ever  been  that  of  tbo 
.   mass  of  mankind,  tliej^ejLJway&Jia^eJgeen^minds  that  could  not 
-^  ^^^^-^j^^  themselvesjwith  jtnowing  only  the_world  of  outward  pb*- 

riwucco  **fiomena.  Their  mental  activity  havins  first  gone  forth  to  gro.op 
.. .  6  rijtj^  /r^^J^lhe  varied  forms  of  the  outward  world,  returned  back,  when  it  had 
7f  /tu_.  fl.4/vv*accomplished  this  purpose,  to  inquire  hqv>^  the  process  had  leen 
Y^fux^jLJt-LA.-^  managed,  what  were  the  powersjofjmnd  employed,  and  what  gpn- 
*^y\\>KAj^<D%    "Hdence  therejsJoJ)eplacedJnthe  result.     This  process  is  what  is 

properly  termed  re^ec/i'on  ;and"TEe  reflective  life,  accord inglvj  is 
thatj^hich^ttempts  to  render  a~true_account  of  the  spontaneous 
life  of  man.     The  first  man  that  rejiected  was  the  first  speculative 


philosopher, — the  first  time  that  ever  thought  returned  to  inquire 
into  itself  and  arrest  its  own  trains,  was  the  commencement  of 
intellectual  philosophy;  and  once  commenced,  it  was  inevitable 
that  philosophy  should  continue  as  long  as  a  problem  was  left  in 
the  mental  or  moral  world  to  be  solved.  The  primary  efforts  of 
reason  to  get  at  the  ground  principles  of  human  knowledge  were 
naturally  weak  and  hnperfect;  but  as  reflection  progressed  the 
path  became  clearer,  until  some  one  individual  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary reflective  power  arrived,  as  he  considered,  at  a  solution  of  the 
main  problems  of  human  life,  and  sent  it  forth  as  such  into  the 
world.  This  was  the  first  system  of  philosophy ;  and  as  successive 
attempts  to  do  the  same  thing  have  differed  in  respect  to  their  prin- 
ciples, their  method,  their  extent,  and  their  results,  so  they  have 
given  rise  to  the  different  systems  of  philosophy,  which  have  been 
thrown  up  to  the  light  of  day  by  the  ever-flowing  tide  of  human 
thought,  and  the  ever- restless  striving  of  the  human  reason. 

i!hilojoi>!l>'_has  been  variously  defined.  By  some  it  is  termed 
'*  the  science  of  the  absolute  and  universal  ;*'  by  others,  it  is  viewed 
astnat  which  is  to  explain  the  principles  and  causes  of  all  things 
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whilst  Others, .again,  denomina'e  it  that  bianch  or  numan  Knfnvl^ 
edge  which  is  conversant  with  abstract  andjie^cessary  tri^th^*     All      » 

lese  definitionsTandiTiany  others  which  might  be  mentioned, 
amount,  in  fact,  very  nearly  to  the  same  thing.     If  it  were  neces-//?>{<^^H^^v^/ 
sary  to  make  the  idea  of  philosophy  still  clearer,  perhaps  we  mi^^Kt  Is  ^  ac^uiict. 
gay  that  it  isthe  science  of  realities j;^  opposilionjst-that  of^me^  Y  ^  ^  <^^*''h- 1^ , 
appearances, — th^^temjt  to  comprQhftpH  thing?  "^  th^y^^fjjrntli'^  ' 

t^S^^aTlheysceiw.  Starting  originally  from  phenomena,  internal 
and  external,  it  seeks  to  discover  what  reality  there  is  beneath 
iheni,  what  is  the  law  of  their  development,  and  what  the  ground 
of  their  existence.  Thus,  if  it  treat  of  the  subjective  world,  it  in- 
quires into  the  nature  and  validity  of  our  faculties,  into  the  true 
foundation  of  our  knowledge  and  faith ;  if,  on  the.  other  hand,  it 
treat  of  the  objective  world,  it  strives  to  look  through  the  outward 
ajipearance  of  things,  and  comprehend  the  essence  by  which  they 
are  upheld ;  having  done  this,  it  next  seeks  to  determine  the  con- 
nection that  subsists  between  subject  and  object,  and  the  common 
origin  from  which  they  both  proceed.  In  carrying  on  this  process 
of  inquiry,  the  human  mind  can  never  content  itself  with  a  super- 
structure of  knowledge  which  is  either  uncertain  in  its  foundations 
or  imperfect  in  any  of  its  parts ;  accordingly  the  philosophic  spirit, 
when  fence  begun,  ever  strives  after  a  perfected  system,  in  which 
every  phenomenon  within  or  around  it  shall  be  accounted  for,  and 
every  problem  analyzed  and  solved.  The  history  of  the  continued 
progress  of  this  attempt  to  unfold  abstract  and  fundamental  truth, 
is  the  history  of  philosophy ;  the  different  systems  are  but  different 
movements  of  the  whole  process,  and  the  united  sum  of  such  truth 
which  now  exists  in  the  world  is  the  fruit  of  philosoj)hy  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Sect.  IL — Objections  Answered. 

Philosophy  (regarded  in  the  light  in  which  we  have  placed  it,  as 
the  striving  of  man'?  reason  to  comprehend  the  great  problems  of 
tlie  world  within  and  tt.e  world  without,  to  probe  their  real  nature 

•  Tcnnemann  deiinf^  philoAophy  as  "  Wias^nschaft  der  Iet2tcn  Grnnde  unH  HoBetzc 
i?«T  \atar  and  Freiheit,  oo  wie  ihfes  Verh  dtnis&es  zu  einandjr.'*  Vtd.  GrundrUg  dcr 
Gf».  der  Phil  p.  2. 

For  a  p?TOrii**uoas  explanation  of  the  ilea  of  Philosophy,  vid.  " Mcmucl  dc  Philo- 
■opHie,"  par  MM.  Ja^ues,  Simon,  and  Saisspt.  p.  5,  ct  S'^q. 

Ths  ibllowin^  d  liiiititin  has  been . 8iicrre»t''tl  to  me  as  coniprf.hendincj  evory  essf*nti;il 
point — ••  Ph'ilosophy  i«  the  science  which  redu^^es  all  things  to  tUe  re^jion  of  pure  Idcai 
—and  then  traces  their  connection  and  unity." 
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and  assign  their  true  origin)  has  often  met  with  no  little  opposition, 
and  even  contempt,  as  being  either  in  the  nature  of  things  an  im- 
possibility, or  if  not  impossible,  yet,  at  least,  altogether,  fruitless. 
It  may  be  proper,  therefore,  to  notice  the  principal  forms  in  which 
one  or  other  of  these  objections  have  been  brought  forward,  and 
to  weigh  their  validity 
^Cu>t  O^tfc^c;'^^^  I.  Ithas^often  been  urged  jhat_our  possible^knowledge  is^on- 

fined  to  phenomena,  which  come  to  us  primarily  through  the  senses, 
£t  tnjuu  ,    arranged  and  modified  as  the  case  may  be  by  subsequent  reflec- 
p^rivtfwd^^i^X-  u  tion ;  that  all  we  have  to  do,  accordingly,  is  to  investigate  and  in- 
)^T\I^^T^  terpret  nature ;  that  this  has  acknowledgedly  led,  and  may  still  lead 

|LXt>K^xjt4icu.us,  to  splendid  results;  but  that  when  we  step  beyond  the  observ- 
ance and  classification  of  sensible  phenomena;  so  far  from  getting 
at  any  deeper  results,  we  are  going  away  from  the  beat  of  human 
knowledge  altogether,  into  absolute  darkness  and  uncertainty.*   To 
(/juud*  ^ILc       this,  however,  the  metaphysician  replies, — that,  however  correct 
Cl^^^^^i^i^ii^uch  a  view  of  things  may  seem  to  the  mere  naturalist,  yet  h  is 
C^*^h^  *^^^^*impossible  for  the  human  reason  as  a^  whoje^abruptly  to  stop  at  the 
^i^^^^Jj^Jl^^^  and  rest  satisfied  with  tBe_"rgs^l^  jt 

^affo^sjwithout  s^  them^   And 

if  it  be  asked,  why  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  rest  satisfied  when  the 

mind  has  done  its  best  in  making  observations  and  classifying 

them ;  there  are  many  reasons  that  at  once  present  themselves  in 

^ifisX  A.>*^^^reply.     Firsts  howdowe  kiiQWjhat  n\ir  nhsi^f  vations  m-e  correct? 


*J5^  *^^;rj|^^^^,^^  in^r  own  sensations ?  are 

^y-QjUMd^^^'^^^^^^  we  quite  certain  that  the  representations  of  external  things  within 
^'^^  ^"•^'^'"^^^T/our  own  minds,  is  a  correct  delineation  of  the  truth  of  things  with' 
jfilr^^  Ofjnanyof^ur^sensatio^  become  _convinced^.i^a^ 

very  little  reflection^  that_they^annc^^  have  arw  external 

reality  answering  to  them.     Colors,  for  example^  arise  from  the 


GA^v  fiOruAjJ  separationof  thei^vs^Ji^  and  sounds  are  produced  by  pulsa- 
oiXlu^%  axA^C4Ct  "tions  ol  the  air ;  but  will  any  one  assert  that  anything  e.xtenTal 
cryyS.*^  (tMM.^*t^  exists  at  all  similar  to  the  impression  of  colors  or  sounds  which 
r^  we  experience  within?     Where,  again,  is  the  outward  reality  to 

which  the  inward  sensations  of  bitter  and  sweet  correctly  answer? 
It  is  true  that  such  sensations  may  prove  to  us  the  existence  of 
some  powers  of  nature  out  of  oui'selvcs;  but  is  equally  true  that 


*  This  ohjcction  was  practically  exhibited  m  the  spirit  of  the  Fronch  Enrvclopiedia 
in  the  lust  century.  In  th«  j)re»ent  century  it  has  heen  reiterated  by  tbu  udvoeates  of 
Ihe  p*isitlrr  phiKMOphy.  K/'^^.  **  Cours  do  Philosophic  positive" — par  Auixuste  Coint* 
See  also  (he  sanie  eX|>lainod  in  a  ])aniphlct  by  M.  Littre — "  De  la  Phil«>.sophie  |Mwilivft,*' 
Vor  a  further  account  ol  this  system,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Section  Li ,  Chapter  IV. 
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what  we  j^erceive  is  simply  our  own  relation  to  these  powers,  that  ^'^"^^/^^ 
we  can  directly  observe  in  each  case^s_our  own  subjective  ^^    A^^yL^^ 
state,  and  that  whatever  these  arrangements  of  nature  may  be  in  f^  T^c^-^vi^t 
^Ih&nsehes^sep^ie^  own  feeling,  they  are  to  ^Twholly  ^"^  r^'u/  *^. 

unknown.     And  if  this  be  the  case  with  some  of  our  sensations^  3^  7U4  U^^ 
why,  it  might  be  argued,  may  it  not  be  so  with  all?    If,  for  exam-  <r«*^*-*-  *i/ 
pie,  I  see  an  external  object,  what  do.  I  perceive  directly  but  njy  ^^  ^^^     ^ 
own  subjective  state,  and  where  is  the  proof  that  this  subjective  cJin-^  *^  ^' 
state  is  a  perfect  exemplar  or  pattern  of  the  outward  reality  ?     Is     ,         « i?  v  » 
there  any  ground  of^ertamt^^n^mis^pom^^^rj^^  ^^nct    ^Vw 


gther  casg  jhHosophy  is  necessary,  on^ the ^e  hand  to  show  the ct'Ctf^^*^*^-^  ^ 

ground^ of  the_certainty,  iXjhereJje  any,^:::on_the_other,  iojfrov^y^^^^^f^^ 

to  us  that  there  is  noncju^d  thiiajo  fix^^hoJiinits  qfjmman^knowl-  ^^^jfPja  c 


and  show  where  we  must  begin  to  rest  upon  a  simple  and 
un3emonstrabIe  belief. 

But  the  metaphysician  goes  a  step  further  in  his  reply.  You 
outward  observers,  he  says,  it  is  true,  collect  together  many  facts 
of  a  diversified  and  interesting  character,  and  deduce  many  em- 
pirical laws,  but  what  is  the  nature  of  this  knowledge  ?  You  know 
after  all  only  passing  phenomena,  objects  that  are  ever  liable  to 
change.  The  knowledge  of  single  things,  and  mere  empirical 
laws,  however  great  in  extent,  is  no  real  knowledge  at  all,  for 
they  may  all  pass  away,  or  alter  their  relations ;  and  then  what 
was  knowledge  becomes  error.  I  want  to  know  if  there  is  not 
sach  a  thing  as  absolute  knowledge, — whether  there  is  not  truth 
that  must  be  ever  and  unchangeably  truth, — whether  there  is  not 
an  immutable  basis  behind  all  this  multiplicity  of  contingent  phe- 
nomena ;  whether  I  cannot  find  something  that  is  necessary,  and 
which  will  serve  as  a  foundation,  on  which  to  erect  a  system  of 
real  and  unalterable  science.  If  Uiere  be  such  absolute  truth,  it 
must  be  elicited  by  philosophical  thinking ;  if  there  be  not,  then 
[rfiilosophy  is  equally  necessary  to  convince  me  that  I  can  have 
no  knowledge  beyond  what  is  contingent, — ^that  is,  that  I  can  have 
no  knowledge  which  may  not  at  some  future  time  be  error  and 
delusion. 

So  far  the  metaphysician  answers  the  objection  of  the  mere  out- 
irard  observer,  even  upon  his  own  principle, "  That  all  our  possible 
knowledge  is  confined  to  the  perception  and  subsequent  classifica- 
tion of  phenomena."  But  now,  after  having  shown  that,  even 
n  that  case,  there  is  need  of  employing  speculative  philosophy  in 
order  to  investigate  the  validity  of  these  phenomena,  he  comes  to 
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k.    I   1  the  principle  itself,  and  asks.  Is  It  verital  ly  a  true  one  ?    Is  there 

{  '  /ini^TV.  /•««%  no  other  source  of  ideas  beside  sensations,  modified  as  they 

Uv7Ua)K  oA  may  be  by  subsequent  reflection?  In  other  words,  is  there  no 
I  (IK  ^^\5^*^^ .  other  source  besides  experience  ?  Should  any  one  assert  this,  then 
^ ^^\u'^\j^^^  we  ask,  wliat  is  experience?  Experience  cannot  result  from  mere 
^^'/(^^  (to  LtC(  isolated  perceptions,  for  in  that  case  the  consciousness  of  one  mo- 
^-^^^/^i'^^/^inent  could  have  no  reference  to  that  of  another.  In  all  experi- 
^  ^'  *  ence  a  subject  is  implied  as  well  as  an  object;  the  multiplicity  of 

our  perceptions  is  all  referred  to  one  individual  mind,  by  which 
the  whole  inference  they  convey  is  gathered  up,  and  which  re- 
mains ever  essentially  the  same,  although  it  may  be  subject  to  an 
f  ifer  '    i^fi^i^y  ^f  changes.    Whence,  then,  does  tiiis  notion  of  self  arise? 

,  lU  '  tikiA  rsJ^'t^^^"^'  ^o^s  the  first  idea  of  it  come  to  us  ?    Not  from  experience ; 
^A'Cl '.  for  we  have  just  seen  that  it  virtually  exists  before  experience  is 

possible.  It  must  arise,  therefore,  from  some  prior  source,  and  if 
so,  furnishes  us  at  least  with  one  idea,  for  the  matter  of  which  we 
are  not  indebted  to  our  sensational  faculty.  And  if  the  fact  of 
experience  points  us  to  some  idea  previously  existing  in  the  mind, 
so  likewise  equally  does  the  whole  phenomenon  of  thought  or  re- 
flection. There  is  a  unity  in  thought.  If  we  search  our  own 
consciousness,  we  find  that  however  varied  thought  may  be,  how- 
ever many  rays  it  may  send  forth  in  all  directions,  yet  they  all 
coincide  in  one  point,  all  emanating  from  a  thinking  self,  which  is 
eternally  the  same  u  idivided  and  indivisible  Being.  But  whence 
comes  the  notion  ot  this  unity  which  we  term  self?  Not  from 
mere  reflection ;  for  all  reflection  supposes  it.  We  are  obliged, 
therefore,  to  look  about  for  some  other  origin  of  ideas  until  this 
matter  shall  be  cleared  up ;  and  it  cannot  be  cleared  up  without 
the  application  of  philosophy. 

But  if  the  objector  is  not  satisfied  with  this  refutation  of  his 
principle,  the  metaphysician  goes  on  to  adduce  other  ideas,  and 
those  of  no  little  practical  moment,  which  he  feels  equally  inclined 
to  remove  from  the  whole  province  of  sensible  phenomena,  how- 
ever much  they  may  be  refined  or  generalizexi  by  after  reflection. 
t\{f'  Ctnu:jA(^ hence,  for  example,  come   the  notions  of  right  and  wrong? 
'i  ^  0  rfTvok^ Twist  them  about  as  you  will,  and  tell  me  by  which  of  the  five 
a  :  tt  A  \(\p    senses  the  first  elements  of  these  notions  come  into  the  mind.     If 

they,  indeed,  do  come  from  reflection  upon  outward  phenomena, 
it  c\in  only  be  from  the  observation  that  one  course  of  conduct 
produces  painful  effects,  and  another  pleasing  ones ;  that  right  and 
wrong/ therefore,  are  other  terms  for  useful  and  injurious;  that 
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«  Virtue  is  another  na  ne  for  utility,  justice  for  convenience,  an/J 
cooscience  a  balancing  of  advantage  and  disadvantage  : — a  i;ravG 
conclusion  assuredly,  and  one  that  lies  at  the  foundution  oi  our 
practical  life,  one,  therefore,  which  we  ought  not  very  reaciily  to 
admit,  unless  it  be  proved  on  very  clear  and  philosophical  siroiimis. 
Forth,  then,  with  your  philosophy  to  give  us  satisfaction.    Wh.Mico  crt  ^^  ^  Oju' 
again  arises  the  notion  of  causation  ?     If  we  appeal  to  our  souses  fl^*^^'/Y<"<'%  . 
we  can  see,  it  is  true,  that  one  action  uniformly  follows  another, 
and  that  one  set  of  circumstiinces  uniformly  follows  another  set, 
as  far  at  least  as  our  own  experience  goes.     But  if  that  is  a  suf- 
ficient account  of  our  notion  of  causation,  what  riixhl  have  we  to 
take  for  granted  that  a  calise  exists  at  all  in  cases  where  our  senses 
give  us  no  assistance,  and  which  lie  beyond  the  beat  of  our  own 
personal  experience  ?    What,  then,  becomes  of  the  great  argument 
from  final  causes,  on  which  mainly  rests  our  conndence  in  tiie  be- 
ing of  a  God  ?     Why  should  we  infer  the  existence  of  a  suj^reme 
power,  the  creator  and  sustainer  of  all  things,  if  the  idea  of  causa- 
tion contains  no  jifiotion  of  power  whatever,  and  is  made  to  rest 
simply  on  the  faith  of  what  we  experience  through  the  medimn 
of  sense  alone?     The  objection,  accordingly,  which  is  thus  urged 
against  philosophical  investigation  may,  if  pushed  to  its  full  extent, 
become  fatal  to  the  groundwork  both  of  morality  and  religion ;  at 
any  rate,  the  duty  lies  upon  the  objector  to  show  that  it  is  not  so ; 
and  in  order  to  show  that,  he  must  enter  into  the  metaphysical 
discussion  which  the  whole  question  involves.     We  might  adduce  0nifr  i'^   ' 
many  other  ideas,  such  as  those  of  space,  of  time,  of  substance,  ^^  ^Uwtir^M  t 
infim'ty,  as  well  as  some  of  the  primary  conceptions  of  mathematioA^^  \\(a^  » 
cal  truth,  aH  of  which  carry  with  them  the  same  appearance  <>f  ?E!^ft/*)*^ 
belonging  to  a  class  of  notions  quite  beyond  the  region  of  merei)!^/^^,^/-!^ .   ( 
phenomena;  those,  however,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,lAiJK 'Xa' ly 
may  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose.  ^^  qai^/    '. 

But,  lastly,  the  advocate  of  plain  "common  sense,"  says  to  theft^>^  n^  ^  > 
philosopher.  You  are  no  better  off  than  we,  after  all ;  for  you,  too>jrt(vL^  . 
are  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  faith  in  the  end,  and  are  equally  un- 
able with  ourselves  to  give  demonstration  for  everything  that  you 
hold  true.  Assuredly,  is  the  reply.  Certain  ultimate  truths  there 
must  be  from  which  all  reasoning  takes  its  rise  ;  but  the  question 
is,  which  are  ultimate  truths  and  which  are  not  ?  We  all  trv  to 
find  dennonstration  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so ;  and  as  soon  as 
it  fails  us,  there  we  begin  to  assume  first  principles,  and  trust  to 
the  authorit}^  of  some  primary  belief.     But  the  great  point  to  be 
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decided  is,  where  are  we  to  fix  the  proper  boundary  I  etM'eeu  the 

two  ?     Where  does  demonstration  really  terminate,  and  the  legiti- 

o       .r     ,  ftmate  region  of  faith  begin?     The  child  trusts  to  faith  for  almost 

't  aK/Ai/»J  ik   ^^"^^^^'^^"S*     ^  ^^®  reason  strengthens  and  becomes  more  active, 
J  ^^^iri^^  childhood's  belief  begins  to  give  way  to  knowledge  admitted 

^iin^     ■L'^  ^^  ^^^  proper  evidence ;  an  I  just  in  proportion  to  the  vigor  of  our 

^{  m^i ^i^jy^understanding  may  we  move  backwards  the  landmark  betw^een 
atuj^iii-|^>^^«^^femonstration  and  faith,  and  include  in  the  former  what  before 
i  j-*!?^  in  the  province  of  the  latter.     The  metaphysician  understands 

r'^l^lu>md»v/  d"^6  demonstration  of  everything  that  the  man  of  mere  physical  in- 
rV.oo^ff^^         vestigation  holds  true,  but  he  wants  to  move  the  boundary  a  little 

further  back,  to  see  whether  he  cannot  demonstrate  what  is  usually 
taken  for  granted ;  and  if  he  cannot  demonstrate  it,  yet  he  will  at 
least  know  w^hat  can  be  considered  as  proved,  and  what  must  be 
taken  simply  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  primary  belief.     Thou- 
sand to  one,  says  Lessing,  the  goal  of  your  philosophy  will  be  the 
spot  where  you  become  weary  of  thinking  any  further, — a  remark 
which  should  caution  us  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  inderdicting  any 
branch  of  investigation  as  transcending  our  faculties,  and  not  to 
fix  the  boundaries  of  demonstrative  knowledge  without  very  suf- 
*      ficient  grounds. 
.^it<?tiW^.    ^^'  ^  second  objection  and  prejudice  against  all  philosophical 
*    e  dfcfct^  V        investigation  is  taken  from  the  alleged  fact,  that  the  deepest  think- 
I  nK(f^  %&OitN  isrs  on  these  subjects  come  to  difierent,  yea,  even  to  diametrically 
; ;  f^o  (fe  «*W&ulq9]pJposite  conclusions, 

The  sure  and  steadv  march  of  the  mathematical  sciences  is 
pointed  out  as  the  model  of  what  the  fruits  of  metaphysical  philos- 
^.  ophy  ouglit  to  be,  if  it  were  a  genuine  branch  of  human  knowl- 

edge.    The  fact,  therefore,  that  such  a  steady  progression  is  not 
found,  but  that  contradictions  appear  to  be  ever  multiplied  as 
speculation  goes  on,  is  taken  as  an  argument  against  the  whole 
range  of  metaphysical  inquiry.* 
>  «Q  ^^>-  That  those  which  are  termed  the  accurate  sciences  offer  a  pe- 

'  I  \  ft  Tn/nfAfTllviS'i!^''^^  fa'cility  for  investigation,  and  are  removed  almost  entirely  be- 
f'^\iv-^(l.wt^^^^^  ^^®  reach  of  errors  and  contradictions,  arises  from  their  very 
•.  !itUM4V  fefiwtaa|iA*e ;   such,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  by  no  means 

tne  case  with  any  other  of  the  acknowledgedly  genuine  branches 
'  V 'TV  ^L/UKcO  ,of  human  knowledge.     In  politics,  for  example,  men  of  the  greatest 

sagacity  follow  completely  opposite  theories  as  to  what  is,  in  the 
main,  most  conducive  to  a   nation's  prosperity;    but  should  we 

*  This  is  anotl.  jr  plea  frequently  urged  by  the  '*  positive"  school. 
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dieref»>re  interdict  the  whole  science  of  legislation  dj.i  political 
economy  as  being  without  any  ground  of  certainty..  r.cJ  utterly 
fruitless  in  its  results  ?  Is  it  not  clear,  on  the  contr?ry,  Ihat  these 
diiferences  of  opinion  are  but  the  very  means  and  moven)ents,  by 
which  the  science  as  a  whole  progresses?  Or,  to  take  another 
illustration  which  may  be  within  the  reach  of  every  one's  personal  Q/t^i  (/k  tl-f 
experience,  are  there  not  many  dilferent  forms  of  Christianity  built  l/y/tf  'i  1'  ■  f 
upon  the  common  data,  on  the  ground  of  which  we  all  alike  receive  )t^r 
its  general  authenticity?  Have  there  not  ever  been  contending 
parties  and  opposite  conclusions,  and  do  we  infer  from  thence  that 
the  whole  system  is  untrue,  and  that  no  certainty  can  posvloly  be 
arrived  at,  amidst  the  clashing  opinions  to  which  even  the  ^];reatest 
minds  are  exposed  ?  Far  from  it.  Discussion  is  the  very  bulwark 
of  truth — the  only  safeguard  against  the  imperfection  of  the  human 
mind — the  only  chastiser  of  extravagance — the  on'}'  antagonist  of 
dogmatism — the  only  handpost  that  points  us  pe^'f-ctaally  along  the 
path  of  moderation,  which  is  most  commonly  the  path  of  truth. 
The  little  mind  that  looks  upon  contending  stcis  around  is  scan- 
dalized, and  says  with  Pilate  in  a  jest,  "  What  is  truth  ?"  without 
ever  intending  to  listen  for  a  reply ;  but  the  more  expanded  intel- 
lect sees  in  these  same  the  strugglings  of  human  thought,  by  which 
it  will  ^adually  yet  surely  unfold  the  wliole  great  system  of  relig- 
ious truth  from  the  germs  that  lie  before  it  in  the  Word,  or  around 
it  in  the  world. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  case  of  speculative  philosophy,(i^,)8itUl  "if  Ai' 
In  all  researches  so  recondite  in  their  nature,  and  so  wide  and  all- t^-^^V"i^Wr 
embracing  in  their  extent,  it  was  inevitable  that  one  mind  should  ^'^j^'^xfj/     ' 
fcrflow  out  one  branch,  pushing  its  conclusions  in  that  direction  to  "^ 

their  furthest  limit ;  and  that  another  mind,  starting  from  a  differ 
ent  point  of  view  and  going  to  the  same  extreme  on  the  opposite 
side,  should  evolve  conclusions  that  appear  to  be  altogether  con- 
tradictory. The  man,  therefore,  who  throws  himself  into  the 
stream  of  one  particular  system  of  opinions,  and  tninks  to  exhaust 
all  human  knowledge  by  that  means,  is  sure  in  the  end  to  suffer 
for  his  error  by  having  his  faith  shaken  in  the  results  of  all  philo- 
sophical research ;  and  then  a  shallow,  unthinking  "  common  sense" 
h  by  no  means  unwilling  to  take  the  alarm,  and  enstanip  all  phi- 
losopliv  as  a  vain  and  useless  jangle  of  words,  to  which  it  is  very 
DQcertain  whether  or  not  anv  true  idea  can  be  attached.  The  more 
enlarged  mind,  however,  sees  that  in  each  particular  ph'Josophical 
tefidency  aa  additional  step  is  taken  along   the  road  of  human 
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knowledge,  all  the  error  of  which  will,  in  time,  be  exploded  by 
some  opposite  school,  while  the  real  substantial  truth  will  remain 
Analysis  is  the  great  instrument  of  all  human  investigation  :  ana 
analysis,  to  be  scrutinizing  and  severe,  must  be  confined  to  one 
point  at  a  time.  Select,  then,  your  point — single  it  out  from  the 
whole  superstructure  of  truth — bend  upon  it  the  whole  of  your 
analytical  force ;  and  then  what  is  the  inevitable  result  ?  We 
answer — truth  and  error  combined.  Error  there  must  be  more  or 
less,  from  the  isolation  which  is  made  of  this  one  particular  point 
from  ail  its  necessary  relations ;  but  this  error  is  only  an  unavoid- 
able step  for  the  further  discovery  of  truth,  because  the  analysis 
of  every  individual  question  is  the  more  accurate  in  proportion  as 
the  whole  mind  is  absorbed  in  it  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other.  Every  school  of  philosophy,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
analysis  of  one  particular  branch  of  philosophical  truth  ;  and  it  only 
requires  a  subsequent  synthesis  to  put  together  the  combined  result 
of  the  different  systems,  in  order  to  show  what  has  been  the  net 
increase  they  have  brought  to  the  whole  mass  of  human  knowledge. 
To  sober  and  earnest  minds  there  is  no  such  thing  as  positive  error. 
To  such  all  error  is  negative  ;  it  is  a  falling  short  of  the  fact  of  the 
case,  it  consists  in  isolation  and  incompleteness ;  so  that  all  analy- 
sis may  be  said  to  result  in  positive  and  negative  conclusjonsj  in 
plus  and  minus  quantities ;  and  synthesis  is  the  process  by  which 
the  whole  is  summed  up  and  the  final  amount  determined.* 

f2i)^6ifi/KkJ^  ''^•^^^^'  ^^  ^^®  '^^'^  ^^^'^  steadfastly  upon  the  past  history  of  philoso- 
•  i'ti  i7V(it^ilMft%y>  we  may  see  that  it  has  ever  had  a  progressive  development, 
^rrxt'xfiVTy  (^taluhat  each  age  has  contributed  its  portion,  greater  or  less,  and  that 
K  i^l  Ll4^i^A:.    the  agitation  between  the  different  schools  has  been,  as  it  were,  the 

pulsations  of  this  forward  movement.  Thales  and  Pythagoras 
combined  the  vague  theories  of  their  age  into  their  own  respective 
systems.  Without  the  former,  Democritus  and  the  Atomists  would 
have  been  impossible ;  and  without  the  latter,  Parmenides  and  Zeno 
had  never  embodied  in  regular  form  the  tenets  of  the  Eleatic  philos- 
ophy. The  struggles  of  these  two  schools  paved  the  way  for  Socra- 
tes, and  thus  rendered  both  Plato  and  Aristotle  possible.  Without 
the  former  of  these,  the  early  Christian  philosophy  would  not  have 
seen  the  light ;  and  without  the  latter,  the  scholastic  philosophy 
could  not  possibly  have  arisen.     But  for  the  practical  fruitlessness 

•  Every  finite  minJ  is  nocessirily  involvRd  in  negative  error  to  a  certain  extent, 
from  the  very  fact  of  ibs  im|)er faction.  So,  likewise,  nil  the  errors  of  honest  thiiiken 
anwi  from  a  false  or  a  ticprcssed  siamJ-jKHnl ;  itwy  are  errors  of  iuamijilfteyirss  hi  /Aiitkingf 
Dot  'he  btiud  acce{>tance  of  a  falsehood  on  traditionary  or  other  fiuiilar  grounds. 
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of  die  scholastic  age,  again,  Des  Cartes  had  not  sought  to  recast 
the  whole  method  of  philosophical  investigation ;  and  without  the 
results  of  the  old  organum  before  his  eyes,  Bacon  had  never  framed 
the  new.  Had  Des  Cartes^  moreover,  or  some  equivalent  mind, 
failed  tc  point  out  the  new  road,  Leibnitz  had  never  trodden  it, 
and  the  German  philosophy  were  still  but  a  possibility ;  and  had 
Bacon  never  shown  the  practical  power  of  induction,  Locke  had 
never  applied  it  to  the  study  of  the  mind,  or  Newton  by  its  means 
fumislied  the  key  to  the  temple  of  the  universe.  As  the  course  of 
the  vessel  that  makes  its  way  against  the  breeze  consists  of  a  series 
of  movements,  each  one  of  wliich  seems  to  bear  it  away  from  the 
true  direction,  yet  brings  it  in  fact  so  much  farther  on  its  destined 
course :  so  the  mind  that  can  only  view  each  individual  tack  which 
the  philosophic  spirit  takes,  is  apt  to  imagine  that  every  such  move- 
ment carries  it  farther  from  the  true  mark,  whilst  those  who  can 
take  the  whole  course  in  at  one  comprehensive  view,  see  that  these 
apparent  deviations  are  all  necessaiy  to  bring  us  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  centre  of  eternal  truth. 

IIL  These  reflections  lead  us  to  the  consideration  of  another  (TJl^^jfi^^^  ^. 
objection  that  has  been  often  raised,  more  especially  against  the^tj^j^f^lf^if 
practical  utility  of  speculative  philosophy, — namely,  that  even  sup-  ^Widm^tKi'   i* 
posing  it  to  be  a  real  and  genuine  branch  of  human  knowledge,  yet  i  im  ricl  '♦ . 
it  can  only  find  place  in  a  very  few  minds,  and  must  ever  be  com-  m-Hn^On'  I 
pletely  unintelligible  to  the  mass.     This,  therefore,  is  presented  as  nwuf  Kt . 
an  insuperable  barrier  against  its  ever  becoming  of  any  extensive 
advantage,  or  indeed  of  its  having  any  kind  of  influence  upon  man- 
kind at  large.*    Such  an  objection,  we  reply,  if  insisted  on,  would  f{  ^^^iv^  f 
prove  fatal  to  the  cause  of  almost  every  branch  of  human  science.  nAMrt/tnx  xr 
It  is  never  expected,  and  indeed  it  is  not  possible,  that  the  mass  of  lomol  Aii  m 
mankind  should  be  acquainted  with  the  process  by  which  any  '^^"^J^f^^  j^lT.  /t^i 
of  investigation  whatever  is  carried  on.     The  search  after  truth,  ^tKc  f t*f^  '^* 
even  the  truths  of  the  phenomenal  world,  is  a  process  to  them  ^'^"^"^It^J^]^^^^     c  . 
pletely  enveloped  in  darkness;  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  reap  thect^^  |f   7^ 
practical  fruits  of  an}^  discovery,  when  it  is  made,  without  casting ^^Jli^^'ji^^     *; 
one  single  thought  upon  the  steps  by  which  others  have  arrived  at^fliA^.A^;  ''" 
it.    If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  law  by  which  thought  is  prop-  fi^'^^  .']•".'. 
agated,  we  find  that  it  always  descends  from  the  highest  order  of  ^I^Jf^"^^  \\ 
thinkers  to  those  who  are  one  degree  below  them ;  from  these  again  ^  i(v'r  o  v  . 
it  descends  another  degree,  losing  at  each  step  of  the  descent  some- 
thing more  of  the  scientific  form,  until  it  rev.ches  the  mas«  in  the 

*  Thk  if  Cie  crdirary  plei  o(  Bcnsational  utilitarianism. 
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shape  of  some  admitted  fact,  of  which  they  feel  there  is  not  & 
shadow  of  doubt,  a  fact  which  rests  on  the  authority  of  what  ail 
the  world  above  them  says,  and  which,  therefore,  they  receive  to- 
tally regardless  of  the  method  of  its  elimination.  Take,  for  exam* 
pie,  any  great  fact  or  law  of  nature  ascertained  by  means  of  physi- 
cal science.  Such  a  fact  is  first  of  all,  perchance,  wrung  from  the 
most  close  and  laborious  matheniatical  analysis ;  a  few,  perhaps 
may  take  the  trouble  to  follow  every  step  of  this  process ;  but  the 
mass  even  of  natural  philosophers  themselves  are  content  to  see 
what  is  the  method  of  investigation,  to  copy  the  formulas  in  which 
it  results,  and  then  put  it  down  as  so  much  further  accession  to 
their  physical  science.  The  mass  of  intelligent,  educated  minds, 
again,  with  a  general  idea  only  of  mathematical  analysis,  accept 
the  fact  or  law  we  are  now  supposing,  as  one  of  the  many  beauti- 
ful results  of  investigations,  which  they  acknowledge  to  be  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  their  own  powers ; — and  from  them,  lastly,  it 
descends  to  the  rest  of  the  community  as  a  bare  fact^  which  they 
appropriate  to  their  own  use,  simply  as  being  a  universally  acknowl- 
edged truth.  The  first  school-boy  you  meet  would  very  likely  tell 
you  with  some  accuracy  what  is  the  rapidity  of  light ;  but  as  to 
any  observations  on  the  occultations  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  or  on 
the  phenomena  of  aberration,  or  any  other  such  method  of  comput- 
ing it,  on  these  he. has  never  bestowed  a  thought.  The  commonest 
seaman  that  has  learned  the  use  of  his  sextant,  applies  to  his  own 
purposes  all  the  necessary  formulas  of  trigonometry ;  but  as  to  the 
methods  of  investigating  such  formulas,  such  matters  lie  entirely 
out  of  his  reach. 

This  law  of  the  descent  of  thought,  however, — this  gravitation 
of  ascertained  truth  from  the  higher  order  of  minds  to  the  lower, 
is  not  confined  to  the  mathematical  sciences,  nor  is  it  here  alone 
that  the  results  of  investigation  are  transmitted  by  what  may  be 
iQvmQi  formulas.  There  are  such  things  as  historical  formulas,  as 
formulas  for  the  various  theories  of  the  fine  arts,  and  so  also  are 
there  philosophical  or  metaphysical  formulas.  The  results  of  long 
and  patient  reflection,  in  this  last  case  particularly,  embody  them- 
selves in  some  general  principle ;  and  this  principle,  after  it  has 
been  tested,  gradually  spreads  itself  downwards  from  mind  to 
mind,  until  thousands  act  upon  it  every  day  of  their  life,  to  whom 
all  philosophical  thinking  is  completely  foreign.  When,  therefore 
the  objection  is  raised,  that  metaphysical  inquiries  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  mass,  and  cannot  practically  subserve  the  general  in^ 
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terests  of  mankind,  it  is  entirely  forgotten  or  overlooked,  tliat  the 
nsults  of  such  inquiries  are  intelligible  to  all ;  nay,  that  ihey  are 
amongst  the  most  practically  efficient  and  influential  of  all  truthS;,  ^       '   \    u4 
which  can  possibly  exist  in  the  mind  of  man.     This  assertion  is^Rt^^^  ^'  :fL 
fully  borne  out  by  much  that  we  meet  with  in  the  intellectual  his«(|((  o/iyac  ^ 
tory  of  the  past.     How  few  could  there  have  been  amongst  ^^^5i^^r''^^4'i|f 
multitude  of  mankind  who,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  ever  read  a  page  ^fiai^  rta/ 
of  Aristotle  !    And  did  Aristotle,  therefore,  exercise  but  little  in-  ^l^^^Ji^^  ^^ 
fluence  upon  them  ?     Far  from  it.     The  minds  of  those  who  did  ^yj^  dWKtcfff  ' 
think  deeply,  were  completely  moulded  by  his  philosophy  ;  these,  oitiM^"^;^-     ' 
again,  governed  the  reflections  of  those  immediately  beneath  them ;  Al|f  1^^  ' ''    « 
and  from  them  the  results  of  Aristotelianism,  mingling  up  as  they  ^^ 
did  especially  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  day,  reached  the 
whole  of  the  popular  intellect.     Look  again  at  the  sensualistio 
l^ilosophy  of  France  during  the  last  century.   The  people  at  large, 
it  is  true,  neither  read  Locke,  from  whose  writings  that  philosophy 
professedly,  though  not  justly  emanated,  neither  did  they  study  the 
new  edition  of  his  principles  as  published  and  distorted  by  Con- 
dillac,  nor  did  they  understand  the  process  by  which  Cabanis  and 
others  developed  the  system  to  its  farthest  consequences.     But 
they  had  no  difficulty  in  laying  hold  of  what  we  may  term  the 
formulas  of  that  philosophy — ^formulas  which  came  before  them  in 
very  intelligible  propositions,  declarative  of  complete  materialism, 
together  with  an  implied  denial  both  of  the  doctrine  of  man's  im- 
mortality, and  the  existence  of  a  God.     We  are  strongly  inclined, 
indeed,  to  think,  that  the  results  of  intellectual  philosophy,  really 
q)eaking,  influence  the  mass  of  mankind  practically  more  than 
those  of  any  other  department  of  knowledge  whatever ;  inasmuch 
as  they  bear  most  closely  upon  the  very  principles  of  all  human 
action,  elevate  or  depress  the  general  feeling  as  to  the  worth  and 
sanctity  of  virtue,  and  give  a  coloring  to  the  popular  religionism 
of  the  age.     All  this  assuredly  should  remind  us,  that  these  results 
OQght  neither  to  be  looked  upon  with  indifference  nor  contempt, 
nor  to  be  framed  but  upon  the  most  patient  and  extended  investi- 
gation. 

IV.  There  is  one  more  objection  against  intellectual  philosophy  (^i>^<<i^^^  ^  . 
in  its  widest  extent,  which  requires  some  little  consideration,  namely,  ^«  ^'^  ^  oixi^  ^  * 
That  it  is  entirely  superseded  and  rendered  unnecessary  by  ^^^^^^' JjJ^^/J^'uf  ijy^^ 
tion.     Revelation,  it  is  urged,  is  an  authoritative  view  of  human  (/KJfelKnik^ 
nature  and  of  human  destiny,  and  was  given  to  perfect  the  other-  ^»UL©i?r^i'vy . 
imperfect  knowledge  we  had  of  our  position  and  prospects  in 
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the  universe ;  so  that,  to  philosophize  on  these  things,  is  no  othei 
(/^I^UK'^  i.  than  to  go  back  to  the  state  in  which  mankind  existed  before  they 
'  ifci^'^^iTxfyTv  had  access  to  this  clearer  and  better  light  fronfi  neaven.  Now, 
^    "  0?civiAta1u>C first  of  all,  this  conclusion  can  only  have  its  full  weight  on  the 

\  t^ \ c  flr^TuS^  ^^^^  ^^^  objects  of  revelation  and  of  speculative  phi- 

\  losophy  are  all  identical ;  ^or,  at  any  rate,  that  there  is  no  point 
touched  upon  in  the  latter,  which  is  not  sufficiently  elucidated  in 
the  former.  This,  however,  we  can  by  no  means  admit  to  be  the 
case.  That  revelation  has  thrown  a  vast  light  upon  the  great 
problem  of  the  world  and  of  human  destiny,  we  allow ;  but  that 
it  was  ever  intended  to  give  us  there  a  complete  system  of  philoso- 
phy, to  erect  an  entire,  superstinicture  of  human  knowledge,  and 
leave  no  problem  to  be  solved  in  the  whole  region  of  mental, 
moral,  or  what  we  may  more  strictly  call  metaphysical  investiga- 
tion, we  are  far  from  being  prepared  to  grant. 

fo  instance,  first,  the  peculiar  department  of  psycholog)^ — ^who, 
isked,  expects  to  find  a  complete  analysis  of  our  mental  facul- 
les  an3  susceptibilities  in  the  Bible  ?    We  find,  it  is  true,  that  the 
_  rking  of  our  mental  powers  and  faculties  is  described  here  and 

2tMaMt074  there  in  the  pages  of  revelation,  so  far  at  least  as  they  have  a  direct 
»  '  M^>5garing  upon  the  religious  feelings ;  it  is  true,  also,  that  we  see, 
pointed  out  for  practical  use  or  caution,  the  passions  and  desires 
which  are  most  likely  to  become  dangerous  or  excessive ;  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  some  few  conclusions,  perhaps,  might  be  drawn  from 
the  distinction,  that  is  there  made,  between  the  soul  and  the  spirit 
— ^the  animal  man  and  the  spiritual  man.  These,  however,  are 
far  from  being  placed  before  us  in  a  scientific  form,  neither  are 
they,  by  any  means,  intCTided  to  furnish  a  lull  account  of  our  men- 
tal  constitution.  They  are  given  simply  for  practical  use,  and  ac- 
cordingly leave  open  a  large  field  of  scientific  investigation,  from 
which  many  valuable  results  may  be  drawn  by  any  mind  that  can 
apply  to  it  acute  powers  of  analysis  and  research.  Or  to  adduce 
still  further  the  department  of  morals.  That  a  practical  morality 
of  the  most  elevated  character  runs  through  the  whole  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  peculiarly  through  those  of  the  New  Testament, 
no  one  can  fail  to  admit ;  but,  as  these  writings  were  intended  for 
popular  use,  to  come  down  to  the  habits  of  thinking  common  in 
all  ages  amongst  the  mass  of  mankind,  we  could  not  naturally  ex- 
ec t  to  find  there  the  speculative  questions  of  morals  either  mooted 


CtiL.'^i^XjU^''  solved.    As  far  as  our  practical  necessities  go,  the  morals  of  the 
tea  cr\(tt  Scriptures  are  absolutely  perfect^  and  furnish  an  ideal  of  what  the 
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purity  of  our  nature  ought  to  he,  which  can  be  derived  from  liK^X^I^SiA^Of^-^^ 
other  source  whatever;  but  it  was  never  intended,  that  all  eflbrtsj^fl^' ij^to^c^    j 
of  man's  intellect  on  these  points  should  be  completely  contra- f^A^^^^Vx/"'/ 
rened,  and  repressed  as  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  telling  us  that  ^^tKuc^A^  ^ • 
they  could  no  longer  be  of  any  service,  or  answer  any  useful  end.Ai^  maTvn^.^r< 
The  speculative  questions  in  morals,  which  are  left  untouched  ii^a^/^lnu;^  iti     ' 
the  Scriptures,  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  and  important  ^^^^^^-^  V I 
which  the  human  mind  can  be  directed.     The  inquiry,  for  exam- (if  \^i^yfKlla\4r' 
pie,  "in  what  conscience  essentially  consists,"  whether  it  be  ajfr^viv^ 
moral  sense  implanted  m  us— or  whether  it  be  a  moral  judgment— 
or  whether  it  be  the  result  of  our  natural  sympathies — or  whether 
it  be  the  cementing  of  all  our  feelings  and  faculties  together  into 
one  great  regulating  principle,  gives  rise  to  an  investigation,  which 
leads  us  to  examine  the  very  groundwork  of  our  moral  constitu- 
tion.   The  inquiry,  again,  as  to  what  virtiie  is,  objectively  con- 
sidered— whether  it  arise  from  the  eternal  fitnesses  of  things,  or 
from  utility,  or  from  benevolence,  or  whether  its  ground  is  to  be 
found  only  in  the  will  of  God — ^presents  to  us  another  point  where 
there  is  scope  for  the  most  acute  and  valuable  philosophical  re- 
search. .  And  if  it  be  asked,  why  we  should  take  the  pains  to  search 
into  these  speculative  questions  of  morality  when  the  practical 
side  is  given  us  in  perfection  in  the  Scriptures ;  we  answer,  that 
the  intellect  of  man  ever  struggles  after  satisfaction,  as  well  as  his 
moral  and  religious  nature ;  and  that,  while  the  latter  can  be  com- 
pletely supplied  from  the  Scriptures,  the  former  must  seek  the 
ground  of  its  satisfaction,  and  combine  itS  materials  into  a  com- 
plete superstructure  of  knowledge,  by  means  of  unwearied  and 
laborious  thinking.     On  these  points,  and  on  many  others,  such  as 
those  respecting  human  liberty  and  necessity,  respecting  the  doc- 
trine of  providence  in  connection  with  the  subsistence  of  the  ma- 
terial world,  respecting  our  physical  conditions  here,  as  influencing 
the  mind,  and  respecting  the  "  physical  theories  of  another  life ;" 
there  is  room  for  many  investigations,  which  are  hardly  mentioned, 
fiot  to  say  exhausted,  in  the  pages  of  revelation. 

But  we  go  a  step  further  in  answer  to  the  objection,  that  revela-^*^]  ^ac  (Uirju>  h 
tion  renders  philosophical  thinking  unnecessary,  and  aflirm,  thatjt**^^!^^'^.'^^ 
the  authority  of  revelation  itself  must  to  a  considerable  extent  resttoAiUiLrfc^  j^x^cS" 
upon  it.    All  religion  reposes  upon  the  idea  of  God  as  its  founda-A*^  A^tie/\ 
lion.    Without  this  idea,  revelation  itself  has  no  weight,  inasmuch 
IS  its  authority  is  solely  derivable  from  the  fact  of  its  coming /rowi 
jod.    The  being  of  a  Gud,  therefore,  is  a  truth  that  must  to  a  cer* 
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tain  degree  be  impressed  upon  us  before  we  open  the  very  firrt 
page  of  inspiration ;  nay,  its  very  first  proposition  would  be  unin- 
telligible without  it.  In  the  beginning,  says  Moses,  God  cieated 
the  heavens  and  the  earth.  But  who  is  God  ?  and  where  is  the 
evidence  of  His  existence  ?  All  these  must  be  settled  points  be- 
fore the  Scriptures  can  be  to  us  of  the  slightest  authority,  and  they 
cannot  be  settled,  when  once  started,  without  deep  inward  reflec 
tion  upon  nature,  and  upon  man  as  its  interpreter. 

But,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  reminded  that  the  Scriptures  can'y 
with  them  their  own  evidence  of  the  divine  existence,  the  evidence, 
nnmely,  of  miracles  openly  performed,  and  well  authenticated. 
True, — to  a  certain  extent  they  do,  but  to  an  extent  which  can  by 
no  means  dispense  with  the  other  evidence  we  have  mentioned. 
For,  first  of  all,  the  argument  from  miracle,  to  whatsoever  extent 
it  may  be  valid,  must  be  interpreted  and  enforced  by  the  light  of 
our  reason — and  secondly,  its  validity,  as  far  as  it  bears  upon  the 
divine  existence,  can,  even  then,  only  be  of  a  very  secondary  char- 
acter ;  for  what  mind  is  there  that  would  be  convinced  of  the  being 
of  a  God  from  the  witnessing  of  some  temporary  change  in  the 
laws  of  nature,  when  it  had  totally  failed  of  gaining  such  convic- 
tion from  the  perpetual  and  standing  wonder  of  creation  itself? 
Assuredlv,  if  nature,  in  her  most  beauteous  forms  and  most  strik- 
ing  operations,  were  insufficient  to  lead  our  minds  to  the  concep- 
tion of  an  efficient  Creator,  none  of  [what  would  then  be]  hei 
freaks  and  wanderings  would  do  so.  Nay,  when  we  speak  of  the 
evidence  of  miracles  as  testifying  of  the  hand  of  God,  that  evidence 
If  I  mistake  not,  derives  all  its  strength  from  the  previous  confi- 
dence we  have  in  the  existence  of  an  Almighty  power,  the  framer 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  as  we  see  them  usually  in  operation,  and 
which  laws,  we  argue,  could  not  be  changed  by  any  power  less 
than  that,  which  first  called  them  into  being.  If  chance,  or  fate, 
or  any  other  blind  impulse,  could  create  the  world,  and  fix  its  laws, 
it  has  likewise  power  to  alter  them ;  and  if,  therefore,  our  reflec- 
tion upon  the  constitution  of  things  around  us  as  they  are,  and  the 
application  to  them  of  the  great  law  of  causation,  is  not  sufficient 
to  lead  us  to  the 'conviction  of  an  intelligent  cause,  from  which 
they  sprang,  neither  would  a  perpetual  series  of  miracles  be  able  to 
do  so.  Miracles,  indeed,  were  never  intended  to  convince  anv  one 
of  the  existence  of  God,  and  it  is  nought  but  a  misapplication  of 
them  to  use  them  for  this  ]»urpose;  they  were  merely  intended  to 
convince  us  that  this  Being  (of  whose  existence  we  have  previous 
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and  higher  cidence)  operates  in  some  particular  manner,  or  through* 
some  particular  medium.*  AU  revealed  religion,  accordingly,  rests 
upon  the  pedestal  of  nalural  religion ;  all  natural  religion,  again, 
rests  upon  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  and  the  certainty  of  his  exist- 
ence must  be  derived  from  the  relation  of  tlie  laws  of  nature  to 
those  of  the  human  mind.  If  these  laws  be  not  established,  natural 
religion  fails  of  a  foundation  ;  and  if  ihe  foundation  of  natural  re- 
ligion sinks,  the  whole  authority  of  revealed  religion  sinks  with  it 
to  a  nonentity.  Revelation,  therefore,  so  far  from  putting  a  check 
upon  philosophical  investigation  in  reference  to  these  topics,  ren- 
ders it,  in  fact,  only  so  much  the  more  necessary,  and  so  much  the 
more  valuable  in  proportion  as  the  superstructure,  which  by  the 
aid  of  revelation  we  build  upon  it,  becomes  to  us  of  the  deeper  im- 
portance, f 

One  more  thought  we  throw  out  upon  this  objection — na 
that  philosophy,  by  investigating  upon  natural  grounds  llie 
and  tendency  of  human  nature,  often  render  a  very  essentit' 
vice  lo  the  evidences  of  revelation.     Revelation  brings  to  us  i 
number  of  facts,  wliich  it  commends  to  our  reception  on  Ihe  ^\ 
of  testimony  and  aulhority.     Now,  it  is  clear,  that  if  any  of 
facts,  which  come  to  us  primarily  upon  teslirnony  and  auth 
can  be  verified  by  philosophy,  they  will  carry  ^vith  them  a  d 
evidence,  and  come  home  to  us  with  a  double  weight.     Men,  who 
have  thought  most  deeply  upon  the  evidences  of  revelation,  havii 
ever  felt  how  valuable  was  the  accession  of  strength  they  attained, 
wherever  scientiiic  investigation  could  be  made  to  bear  upon  thent 
How  many,  for  example,  have  attempted  (we  say  not  how  success- 
fully) to  elicit  a  verification  of  the  Mosaic  deluge  and  cosmogony, 
from  tiie  discoveries  of  geology  ;J  in  how  many  instances  have  we 
been  called  upon  to  hail  some  fresh  light,  which  physiology  has 
succeeded  in  throwing  upon  the  scripturid  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  human  family ;  and  on  the  same  principle,  what  believer  in 
revelation  does  not  rejoice  to  see  the  scriptural  representations  of 
man's  mental  and  spiritual  condition  borne  out  by  close  and  accu- 
rate research  into  the  nature  and  tendsncies  of  the  human  mind  • 

•  .Since  Ihwie  acntimenU  wfi»  fi»t  wriltcn,  I  hivp  h'-i-n  hapjiT  to  w"  (li-m  furlhcr 
*nr«n-i-.l  an.)  iHuslrnleJ  in  an  elouutnl  nriklo  on  Puacul,  in  Cie  "  Clirialiuii  Kemtrii- 
lH..».-"r,"iJan.  HH.) 

+  >^'^  .An;^'n:ii».  >".rtc  A. 

i  S,r  Mli^iroi)  Tariicia  ■■  S:irrnl  Hi-lorv  nf  Ihp  Ennh,"  nnti  rrtnipirn  thft  firmirn 
t-i-iilifi!  litw  or  f.K  H'v-Mum  IvIw.Ti  f^,'M|.iiiiv  nw\  G.-d..'v  |:i%.  n  in  l>r  I'jfl 
KtoiIib  [,rcIurrfi->On  tliP  RiNilinn  Wtv-.n  I'a-  Holy  S,-ri|iturc-i  :in.l  sn:nr- ,).,rti  .>f 
Ai.siljSk.iil  H>-i:-iit"  C  uipaiu  ulxj  Dr.  lij.  r.l.tiU'ii  '- Huliiiui^u  Dilu' uuKi'' wmi  Jji 
Kiiil^^atcr  Trc^itiie. 
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The  greater  be  the  number  of  the  facts  o  revelation,  which  we 
can  show  to  rest  upon  the  basis  of  science  as  well  as  authority,  the 
better  is  it  for  us,  both  as  it  regards  the  strength  of  their  evidence, 
and  the  character  of  their  influence.  Philosophy,  by  carrying  cer- 
tainty with  it  to  a  given  length,  and  pointing  out  real  difficulties 
where  that  certainty  ends,  is  ever  mild  in  its  features  and  tolerant 
in  its  tone ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  implicitly  we  bow  to 
authority,  the  less  tolerant  we  become  to  those  who  choose  not  to 
bow  as  obediently  as  ourselves.  The  mind  always  seizes  with  a 
kind  of  convulsive  grasp  those  truths,  for  which  it  can  give  no  very 
satisfactory  account,  as  though  the  tenacity  with  which  they  are 
held  would  go  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  their  evidence ;  and 
on  this  ground  it  is  that  those  who  are  most  ignorant,  to  prevent 
the  appearance  of  absurdity,  commonly  find  it  necessary  to  be  most 
dogmatical.  On  the  other  hand,  an  abundance  of  knowledge  and 
a  strength  of  evidence,  as  they  define  more  clearly  the  bounds  of 
the  known  and  the  unknown,  tend  perpetually  towards  toleration ; 
a  fact,  which  should  make  every  ray  of  fresh  light  that  is  cast  from 
any  quarter  upon  religious  truth,  of  additional  value  to  us.  There 
are  many  facts,  moreover,  brought  before  our  attention  by  revela- 
tion, which,  if  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  philosophical  form,  and 
be  shown  to  rest  upon  a  scientific  basis,  are  yet  rendered  antece- 
dently probable  by  the  analogy  they  may  be  seen  to  bear  to  the  as 
certained  laws  of  nature,  or  of  our  own  constitution.  The  analogies 
of  the  natural  world,  for  example,  in  many  respects  point  us  to  the 
fact  of  the  soul's  immortality ;  and  still  more  strikingly  do  the  ele* 
ments  of  our  own  moral  constitution  point  us  to  a  perfect  moral 
government,  where  the  idea  of  human  accountability  shall  find  its 
ultimate  completion.  In  all  such  cases  as  these,  (which  the  reader 
may  see  admirably  handled  in  the  immortal  work  of  Bishop  Butler,) 
intellectual  philosophy  appears  as  the  handmaid  of  revelation,  not 
only  aiding  in  making  firm  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests,  but  by 
its  results  illustrating  and  confirming  many  of  the  most  important 
truths  which  come  to  us  on  the  authority  >f  a  divine  inspiration. 


Sect.  III. — Rise  of  Philosophy  inevitable. 

Thus  far  we  have  attempted  to  remove  the  chief  objections 
which  lead  many  to  consider  the  speculative  philosophy,  whether 
of  a  former  age  or  of  their  own,  as  altogether  valueless.     Not  only 
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do  we  think,  however,  that  these  popular  prejudices  are  groundh 
but  we  go  a  step  further,  and  regard  specalative  philosophy  a 
thing  absolutely  inevitable — as  inevitable  as  the  wants,  desires,  u 
leiidencies  of  the  human  mind  can  make  it.     If,  from  the  fact 
its  universality,  we  may  consider  any  branch  of  our  mental  activ 
whatever  to  be  a  necessary  result  of  our  constitution,  assuredly 
may  do  so  with  regard  to  the  philosophic  spirit.     Every  age  of  i 
world,  and  every  nation,  the  mind  of  which  has  attained  to  a 
degree  of  cultivation,  have  had  their  different  philosophies ;  tl 
is,  have  attempted  to  unravel  the  problems  of  their  own  existcn 
and  those  of  the  universe  they  behold  around  them.     The  gra._ 
ud  contemplative  Asiatic  silently  brooded  over  these  subjects  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  man's  history ;  the  lively  and  versatile  mind 
of  Greece  could  not  fail  to  think  deeply,  and  to  grapple  earnestly 
with  the  same  great  questions ;  the  Reman  intejiect,  at  first  taken 
up  with  the  practical  toils  of  warfare  and  government,  was  con- 
ttrained,  so  soou  as  the  opportuntly  cante,  to  tread  in  the  same 
path,  notwithstanding  it  had  been  already  so  diligently  explored ; 
and  Christianity,  when  it  offered  peace  to  the  spirit  of  man  wounded 
by  the  consciousness  of  moral  imperfection,  and  satisfied  the  heart's 
longing  afler  immortality,  did  not  repress,  but  rather  incited  the 
iDleilect  to  greater  exertion  in  order  to  sound  the  depths  of  our 
being,  and  fully  to  comprehend  our  relation  to  the  Infinite  and  the 
Eternal.     The  Middle  Ages,  which  witnessed  the  almost  total  de- 
cline or  literature,  present  us  still  with  the  spectacle  of  the  human 
reason  struggling  on  amidst  all  the  surrounding  darkness,  in  order 
to  look  beneath  the  phenomenal  world,  and  to  seek  after  the  foun- 
dations of  human  knowledge  ;    and  ever  since  the  revival  of  our 
modern  civilization  has  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  human  mind, 
the  whole   region  of  speculative  philosophy  has  been  one  of  the 
IHiDcipal  objects,  upon  which  it  has  applied  its  awakened  energies. 
It  is  no  more  possible  for  the  spirit  of  philosophy  to  become  exlin- 
luished,  than  for  the  poetic  fire  to  die  out  of  humanity,  or  the  re- 
l^ous  faculty  to  cease  to  operate  within  the  mind  of  man  ;  for  as 
king  as  the  impulse  of  the  intellectual  faculties  exists,  it  will  be  ever 
■eeting  after  satisfaction. 

That  philosophy,  then,  will  ever  flourish  among  mankind  in  every /i -x^J! 
Jge,  we  may  regard  as  a  fair  iftference  from  past  experience ;  butA  4  vtA-f ' 
now  we  may  go  a  step  beyond  experience,  and  show  that  its  ">"Vlju«rt  nrf.  t' .' 
B  rendered  inevitable  by  the  very  nature  of  human  knowledge,  ^"diiCJAjif^^    ; 
the  impulse  «e  possess  for  acquiring  it.     To  prove  this  we  musiyjfyjR jf  s  p 
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if  generalized  to  its  full  extent,  bmngs  us  into  the  7'egion  of  meta 
physical  research. 

To  establish  the  former  of  these  two  principles,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  human  knowledge  does  not  consist  in  the  bare  collection 
and  enumeration  of  facts ;  this  alone  would  be  of  little  service  did 
we  not  attempt  to  classify  them,  and  to  educe  from  such  classifica 
tion  general  laws  and  principles.  The  knowledge,  which  consists 
in  individual  truths,  could  never  be  either  extensive  or  definite,^ 
for  the  multiplicity  of  objects,  which  must  then  crowd  in  upon  the 
mind,  only  tends  to  confound  and  perplex  it,  while  the  memory, 
overburdened  with  particulars,  is  not  able  to  retain  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  materials  which  are  collected.  To  prevent  this,  the 
power  of  generalization  comes  to  our  aid,  by  which  the  individual 
facts  are  so  classified  under  their  proper  conceptions,  that  they 
may  at  the  same  time  be  more  easily  retained,  and  their  several 
relations  to  all  other  branches  of  knowledge  accurately  defifled. 
The  colligation  and  classification  of  facts,  then,  we  may  regard  as 
the  two  first  steps  which  are  to  be  taken  in  the  attainment  of 
scientific  Truth. 

The  next  step  after  this  is  to  inquire,  how  these  facts  may  be 
accounted  for ;  in  other  words,  to  consider,  what  more  general  fact 
can  be  discovered,  in  which  the  particular  ones  shall  be  contained. 
In  natural  science  we  hear  frequent  mention  made  of  ascending 
from  particular  to  general  truths,— of  different  stages  of  generali- 
zation which  occur  in  this  process, — ^and  of  the  highest  step  to 
which  all  the  others  are  preparatory,  and  in  which  they  are  includ- 
ed.* To  illustrate  the  meaning  of  these  expressions,  let  us  take 
'(f^e  case  of  Astronomy.  Any  careless  observer  can  perceive  the 
ordinary  facts  upon  which  that  science  is  founded.  The  laborer 
it  his  daily  toil  knows  that  the  moon,  the  sun,  and  the  planets,  rise 
.f  K  ft^t^^^^^W^itX  at  particular  periods.  The  slightest  attention  again,  would 
'  '*^'^  ^^'^HS'^^^^bufficient  to  tell  us,  that  the  moon  goes  through  a  certain  course 
.  ^  ^^  ^Xii^^^  changes  within  a  month,  and  the  sun  within  a  year.  All  these 
'ty\A'  rH/Ml^^^tg  however,  are  included  in,  and  explained  by  the  more  j^eneral 
••illktt4fac  V  y  ^ 

■i*-  f^C  \  I  *  ^^  Whewell's"  Philmophy  of  the  loductive  Sciences."    Book  xi.  cimp.  vi.  p  239 


'Y_   


[Ct,  that  the  earth  moves  in  an  orbit  round  the  sun,  and  the  moon 
mnd  the  earth.     This  fact,  again,  is  included  in  the  dynamical 
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law,  by  which  the  movements  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  are  regu- 
lated, and  this  again  in  the  universal  law  of  gravitation.     The  dif- 
ference, therefore,  between  the  knowledge  which  a  careless  specta- 
tor possesses  of  any  one  of  the  simple  facts  of  Astronomy  and  that 
possessed  by  the  man  of  science,  lies  here — that  the  one  observes 
the  phenomenon  simply  as  a  phenomenon,  while  the  other'investi- 
gates  it,  places  it  in  connection  with  other  facts,  ascends  from  the 
particular  to  the  general,  and  gets  so  much  nearer  to  the  universal 
law  or  principle  from  which  It  proceeds.     The  man  who  only  ob 
serves  the  simple  phenomena,  we  say,  possesses  the  least  knowl- 
edge ;  he  who  ascends  to  the  more  general  propositions  enlarges 
his  knowledge  proportionably ;  and  lastly,  his  knowledge  is  the 
greatest  who  attains  the  highest  point  of  generalization  aiid  educes 
the  fact  which  includes  in  it  all  the  rest.     If  we  were  to  adduce 
any  other  branch  of  human  knowledge,  we  should  find  that  the 
same  principle  would  hold  good,  that  the  ignorant  observer  might 
know  as  much  of  the  bare  fticts  as  any  one  else,  and  that  the  phi- 
losopher in  every  case  owes  his  superiority  to  the  process  of  gener- 
alization.   In  asserting  this  principle,  of  course  we  suppose  that  the 
generalization  is  not  hasty  and  inaccurate,  since  in  that  case  it 
could  only  give  rise  to  false  theories ;  we  take  for  granted,  that  it 
is  an  inference  drawn  from  a  sufficiently  wide  and  accurate  anal- 
ysis.    When  this  is  the  case,  it  becomes  evident  that  accurate 
generalization,  implying,  as  it  does,  both  the  most  complete  obser- 
vation of  the  individual  phenomena,  and  a  reference  of  them  to  . 
their  proper  conceptions  and  laws,  is  always  the  index  of  our  real 
knowledge ;  and  just  as  far  as  we  can  legitimately  extend  it,  so  far 
may  our  knowledge  be  said  to  reach. 

Viewing  this  first  principle,  then,  as  valid,  we  shall  go  on  to  illusvj^^^^|^|a[^!  ; 
trate,  and  substantiate  the  second,  namely,  that  every  branch  of 7*\tiAf  (»,fr7\fti 
haman  knowledge,  if  generalized  to  its  full  extent,  brings  us  ii^toW^'^|^^^ 
the  region  of  metaphysical  research;  that  there  is  no  subject  of  in-^ 
vestigation  but  tends  incessantly  to  this  point;   that  even  those 
subjects  which  are  most  unlike  in  themselves,  and  which  lead  us 
through  entirely  different  fields  of  mental  labor,  yet  all,  if  you  trace 
them  far  enough,  meet  together  in  their  first  principles,  and  all  enter 
ihe  peculiar  region  of  the  metaphysician  before  you  have  reached 
their  ultimate  basis. 

To  illustrate  this  truth,  almost  any  subject  will  answer  equally 
well.  The  chemist,  for  example,  investigates  matter,  tracing  it  by 
means  of  observation  and  experiment  through  all  its  different  con:i 
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ions  and  changes.     But  who  does   not  know,  1  lat  the  last 
ion  at  which  he  arrives,  that  which  weighs  the  relative  claims 
:iinate  atoms  and  of  infinite  divisibility,  is  one  of  a  purely 
j>hysical  nature  ?     The  mechanician  studies  the  laws  oi  forces 
liibited  in  the  material  universe,  but  the  explication  of  the 
coHceptiop,  upon  which  the  whole  science  rests,  that  of  power 
usation,  again  brings  us  into  ihe  province  of  speculative  phi- 
lusuyhy.     The  fundamental  axioms  and  definitions  of  pui-e  mathe- 
matics are  just  of  the  same  nature ;  ibey,  too,  can  only  be  investi- 
gated and  explained  upon  metaphysical  grounds.     If  from  these 
branches  of  science  we  turn  to  that  allotted  to  the  physiologist,  we 
find  ourselves  in  another  region  of  thought,  at  the  basis  of  which 
lies  the  mysterious  idea  of  life ; — an  idea  which  is  closely  connected 
with  some  of  the  most  interesting  problems  in  the  whole  range  of 
speculative  philosophy. 

It  is  not  only  those  subjects,  however,  which  come  under  the 
notion  of  science,  that  lead  us  up  tjfrough  the  several  stages  of 
generalization  to  the  ethereal  regions  of  metaphysical  speculation ; 
every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  if  investigated  to  a  similar  ex- 
tent,  leads  exactly  to  the  same  point.     Take,  for  example,  the  prov- 
!  historian,  a  province  which  appears  at  first  sight  to  con- 
:ntirely  to  an  investigation  and  a  description  of  externai 
e  primary  object  of  the  historian,  it  is  true,  may  be  con- 
(iply  this ;  to  discover  events  as  they  occurred,  and  to 
em  in  the  best  possible  manner ;  but  the  true  phiiosophi* 
m  is  far  from  being  content  with  this.     He  looks  upon 
lena  of  human  life  and  activity  as  the  direct  result  of 
ure,  as  it  exists  in  the  world,  and  seeks  to  trace  them  to 
ir  source  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.     The 
subject  ot  government,  as  it  has  appeared  in  the  diflerent  states 
and  countries  of  our  earth,  leads  us  directly  to  the  deeper  question 
concerning  the  foundation  of  man's  natural  rights ;  for  all  govern- 
ment is  constructed  upon  the  primary  conception  of  right  or  jus- 
tice, and  must  be  adjudged  as  fundamentally  good  or  bad  according 
to  its  agreement  or  disagreement  with  it.     If  we  search  again  into 
the  history  of  civilization  and  learning,  or  of  the  arts  and  science^ 
ss  they  have  sprung  up  and  made  greater  or  lesser  advancement 
amongst  different  nations,  here,  loo,  we  are  insensibly  led  to  the 
Eludy  of  the  human  mind.     AH  civilization  is  an  effect  which  must 
ipring  from  certain  causes,  and  the  object  of  the  philosophical  his- 
torian in  tracing 't,  is  to  point  out  the  influence,  which  various  fomu 
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of  government,  various  features  of  natural  scenery,  various  mcnlea 
of  religion,  and  various  circumstances  in  general,  have  had  in 
stimulating  man  to  exertion  in  different  directions,  and  towards 
different  objects.  History  is,  in  fact,  a  detail  of  the  various  mani- 
festations of  mind,  as  they  have  been  impressed  upon  this  surface 
of  human  life ;  and  the  philosophical  historian  will  attempt  to  de* 
duce  from  the  past,  those  laws  of  human  action,  which  have  here- 
tofore moulded  the  features  of  society,  and  which,  we  may  predict, 
will  under  similar  circumstances,  operate  in  a  similar  manner  for 
the  future.  This  whole  branch  of  human  knowledge,  therefore, 
leads  us  inevitably  to  the  study  of  man,  to  the  investigation  of  the 
primary  laws  of  the  human  mind,  and  only  when  it  has  pursued  its 
inquiries  to  that  point  does  it  attain  a  high  degree  of  generaliza- 
tion, and  give  us  a  full  satisfaction  in  its  results.* 

To  adduce  another  instance  of  the  intimate  connection  that  sub- 
sists between  the  various  branches  to  which  our  mental  activity  is 
directed,  and  speculative  philosophy,  I  would  point  out  that  of  the 
fine  arts.  Here,  as  in  most  other  subjects,  there  is  a  practical,  and 
a  theoretical  side,  the  former  of  which,  although  it  may  be  success- 
fully pursued  by  itself,  is  nevertheless  based  upon  the  latter.  Poetry 
may  be  loved,  and  may  be  created  by  the  impulse  of  an  enthusiasticyox  jC^  ** /. ,-. . 
soul,  and  the  exertion  of  a  lively  imagination,  without  any  refleo-i  a  ^^y^^. ! 
tion  upon  the  sources  from  which  the  poetic  fire  is  kindled;  but  the;^^h£jcf^; 
mquiry  will  still  force  itself  upon  us  in  due  time — What  is  enthu-ft'CFij^.^^ 
siasm,  what  is  the  nature  of  creative  imagination,  and  what  is  the 
ground  upon  which  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  all  such  sources 
depends?  The  answer  to  this,  it  is  evident,  will  lead  us  into 
abundant  metaphysicsri  inquiries  long  before  we  have  probed  the 
subject  to  its  complete  elucidation.  Painting,  again,  may  be  culti- 
vated simply  by  attention  to  practical  rules,  especially  when  there 
is  a  natural  aptitude  for  it ;  but  then  the  pleasure  we  derive  from 
it  arises  mainly  from  our  susceptibiKty  of  the  emotion  of  beauty. 
We  ask,  therefore,  What  is  Beauty?  How  is  it  excited ?  In  what 
does  it  consist  ?  Is  the  highest  beauty  real^  and  has  it  ever  been 
actually  embodied  in  nature  ?  or  is  it  idcal^  and  only  ima^red  in  the 
mind  ?     Must  the  painter  strive  to  copy  exactly  what  exists,  or  has 

*  Tl  e  philosophy  of  history  it  almost  entirely  a  ncicnce  of  mo<1ern  timen.  It  com- 
menced  with  inc.  Rapt.  Vic#  (born  at  Naples,  1650,)  in  hisi  '*  Scienzri  Nuovn ;"  was 
fiirthi'T  developed  by  Hi^rder  in  his  "  IJeen  zur  Philos.  dcr  Gcsch.  der  MenAclihtit ;"  has 
fiiicc  receivcu  far|her  M)Dtributions  from  Schlegel  and  the  Germtin  Idculitfts  ;  and, 
lasl^/,  has  been  rt&luoei  to  the  forms  of  the  "  positive  philosophy,"  by  Aujy^uste  Comte. 
TV.  term  Sriciolnini  \%  now  coming  into  use  to  designate  Ibis  branch  of  scientiilc 
racAich.    See  still's  *  Logic,    f  ol.  iL 
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he  to  seek  a  perfection  which  is  only  floating  wi  hii  his  own  mind 
and  which  he  must  be  perpetually  endeavoring  to  transfer  froni  the 
inner  chamber  of  imagery  to  the  canvas  before  him  ?  The  de- 
cision of  this,  one  way  or  the  other,  will  give  rise  to  completely 
different  schools  of  painting.  The  advocate  of  the  beau-reaZ  would 
never  become  another  Raphael,  nor  would  the  advocate  of  the 
besLVi-ideal  ever  form  a  second  Vandyk. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  we  should  employ  our  minds  in  theorizing  oh 

these  diflerent  subjects,  when  the  practical  application  of  them  can 

be  made  without  any  knowledge  whatever  of  their  theory,  we 

answer,  because  man  is  formed  with  a  desire  to  know,  as  well  as  to 

do  and  feel,  because  the  love  of  knowledge  is  an  impulse  quite  as 

strong  as  those  other  impulses  which  lead  more  directly  to  action, 

Ij-     idtWdilC^^^  because  we  can  no  more  be  happy  without  satisfying  the  for- 

V  'icCCtMltfl^'sdt  when  it  once  takes  possession  of  our  mind,  than  we  can  with- 

/V.VlULMJfejS*^  satisfying  the  latter. 

IL)^  hX  txiitwiPC  ^^  ^^^"^  ^^®  ^°®  ^^^^  ^®  descend  into  the  pursuits  and  toils  of 
['VJ  ^^^^f^^t^  practical  life,  here,  too,  we  soon  find  that  we  are  conducted  step  by 
V'Kt'ftr  C'rAu.  step,  as  we  proceed  backward  towards  first  principles,  into  the 
'^(fXl  .  ^  region  of  metaphysics.  Our  practical  life  consists,  for  the  most 
^  part,  in  the  performance  of  duties.     But  what  is  a  duty  ?     What 

claim  has  it  over  our  conscience,  and  on  what  is  grounded  its  obli- 
gation ?  I  have  duties  to  perform  towards  my  country.  Is  pa- 
triotism, then,  an  emotion  implanted  by  nature,  and  if  so,  to  what 
extent  should  I  compromise  my  own  natural  rights  in  favor  of  the 
community  at  large  ?  The  whole  question  of  the  rights  of  nature, 
to  which  we  are  thus  brought,  leads  us,  as  we  before  remarked,  into 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  all  discussions' on  man*s  constitution 
and  position  in  the  present  world.  I  have  other  duties,  moreover, 
to  perform  in  social  life,  and  again  others  which  relate  simply  to 
my  own  moral  being.  But  in  such  cases,  what  is  the  ground,  and 
what  the  rule  of  morality  ?  To  elucidate  these  questions,  we  must 
take  the  torch  of  philosophy  to  our  aid,,  and  only  when  we  have 
traced  back  the  whole  theory  of  our  practical  life  to  its  philosoph- 
ical principles,  do  we  find  a  basis  upon  which  we  can  rest  with  any 
mental  satisfaction. 

These  few  instances,  perhaps,  may  be  suflicient  to  elucidate  the 
fact,  that  all  generalization,  whatever  be  the  subject  to  which  it  is 
applied,  tends  to  lead  us  into  philosophical  researches,  so  soon  as 
ever  it  begins  to  touch  upon  first  pnnciples.  Other  arts  and  sci- 
ences aim  at  particular  objects,  accomplish  i)articular  purposes. 
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and  carry  on  their  invesligations  only  to  a  particular  extent 
being  accomplislied,  the  end  of  each  is  satisfied.     Philoso) 
the  contrary,  seeks  the  comphlion  of  our  Itnowledge  ;  it  la; 
the  hidden  foundations  upon  which  all  other  sciences  r€ 
weighs  the  validity  of  the  axioms  which  they  tacitly  assami 
sooner  do  we  view  these  different  branches  of  human  kno 
ttiih  the  eye  of  the  speculative  philosopher,  than  we  begin  i 
[osee  that  the  courses  of  them  all  are  convergent,  tending 
Bally  to  one  point.     Many  of  the  minor  channels,  afler  being  fol- " 
k)wed  backward  for  a  certain  distance,  mei^e  into  the  course  of 
some  wider  stream.     As  we  go  further  back  the  channels  become 
fewer,  though,  at  the  same  time,  wider  and  deeper ;  but  still  some 
few  remain  distinct  from  each  other,  and  ever  exhibit  a  cloud  of 
darkness  enveloping  their  source,  until  the  philosophic  spirit  dares 
10  enter  the  cloud,  and  trace  their  course  up  to  the  very  point 
where  they  all  unite.     On  this  account,  no  doubt,  philosophy  may 
sometimes  incur  the  charge  of  vagueness  and  indistinctness  in  its 
operations  and  results ;  but  instead  of  joining  in  this  complaint,  we 
should  rather  admire  the  courage  and  intelligence  that  dare  to  pen- 
etrate into  what  was  before  a  region  of  cloud  and  darkness,  that 
succeed  in  gaining  new  glimpses  of  an  unknown  land,  and  that 
struggle  on  against  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  even  at  the  risk 
of  here  and  there  losing  the  road,  to  their  great  results.    Far  should 
we  be  from  regaining  it  as  presumptuous  to  enter  these  sacred 
limits,  or,  because  philosophy  is  sometimes  bewildered  in  the  mazes 
it  attempts  to  track,  denounce  its  whole  attempt   as  vain  and 
fniiiless. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  the  results  of  the  foregoing  considerations 
in  a  few  words,  Man  possesses  intellectual  powers,  the  object  and 
constant  tendency  of  which  is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  '  The 
advancement  of  knowledge  is  measured  by  the  power  of  accurate 
generalization,  and  all  generalization,  when  sufficiently  extensive, 
brings  us  to  the  investigation  of  first  principles,  that  is,  to  the  re- 
gim  of  speculative  philosophy.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  rise 
of  jAilosophy  is  inee'Uable,  being  necessitated  by  the  very  nature 
>r  human  knowledge,  and  the  innate  tendency  we  possess  to  ac- 
quire it. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  can  now  gain  a  clearer  insight  intoG^ri^'V:];?' 
the  Inie   idea  and  real  office  of  philosophy  properly  so  called.lfi  A'^r, 
Slrivii.g  as  it  does  to  unite  all  the  various  objects  of  mental  pwr-J 
nit,  to  compSete  in  form  the  pyramid  of  human  knowledge. 


led.lf/.X'-rtr    . 
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;■  '''nil  Wing  even  the  very  foundations  thereof  to  view,  it  maybe  re 
'  '''--M,  Ij^^'  garded  as  the  science  of  sciences,  as  that  which  shows  the  connec- 
.  li.ViaTi  ,  tion  and  the  basis  of  all  iie  rest.  The  intellectual  philosophy. 
yC.-'^(f^^!t''«_accordingly,  of  any  age" may  be  regarded  as  the  last  tcorif  which 
'  't  W"yyA"WeTeason  of  that  age  pronounces,  inasmuch  as  its  laws,  politics, 
'  '-iV'*^- Tl^  arts,  literature,  and  to  a  certain  extent  its  peculiar  views  of  religion 
'Hi^^'  li^  Xn  ^'^°'  ^'^  ^^^  '^^  reflex  of  the  philosophy  which  is  then  supreme. 
■I  JV"  ^1  ft*^"'  perhaps  it  might  be  more  accurate  were  we  to  say,  that  the  in- 
L  f"!' rn'i"?ir*^"^'^'"'''  ^P'"'  of  any  epoch,  that  which  manifests  itself  in  the  va- 
-  ,*:•  1  ■ »  ^W/'^'"*"^  channels  of  literary  and  practical  life,  finds  in  philosopiiy  its 
■  '  J'/i*IC*fl  J^'S*^^^'  expression,  and  shows  there  most  clearly  its  real  uodis- 

.,  1.,.  UijJrt*!     ^^'^  \vill  appear  more  evident  if  we  consider  that  philosophy 
,  />,   i^^J/ 1^'^<^^^  every  subject  in  its  most  abstract  light,  ami  seeks  to  bring 
,'jij  A  .   ,i.<        everything  it  touches  upon  into  the  region  of  clear  and  definite 
t.-'r   -fAn-         thought.     Now  there  is  in  mankind  at  large  a  process  of  latent 
ight  which  is  spontaneously  produced  by  the  spirit  of  the  ago 
/hich  they  live,  but  is  only  seen  and  acknowledged  by  the  mass 
ts  outward  and  visible  effects.     Men,  for  the  most  part,  view 
thoughts  and  conceptions,  by  which  their  minds  are  governed, 
'  in  the  peculiar  phases  which  the  literature,  the  arts,  the  re- 
in of  the  age  assume, — ^for  these  are  tlu;  shrines  on  which  tne 
nities  they  worship  are  represented  in  a  symbolical  form.     On 
other  hand,  the  ideas  which  can  only  operate  upon  the  mass 
nankind  through  some  external  channel,  and  in  some  objective 
1,  become  to  the  philosopher  strictly  subjective.     He  strips 
n  of  all  their  exterior  dress,  separates  the  mere  apjjendages 
1  the  essence,  and  views  them,  not  as  something  out  of  himself, 
as  parts  or  products  of  his  own  individual  consciousness.     In 
the  case  of  the  former,  the  subject,  which  observes,  entirely  sepa- 
rates itself  from  the  object,  which  is  observed.     The  power  of 
thought  goes  forth  spontaneously,  exerts  itself  spontaneously,  and 
at  length  embodies  itself  unconsciously  in  various  symbols,  which 
are  then  looked  upon  as  having  an  independent  existence :  in  the 
philosopher,  this  same  thought,  which  had  been  hitherto  sponta- 
neous, becomes  reflective,  and  the  distinction  of  subject  and  object 
is  destroyed  in  the  complete  identity  that  takes  place,  when  thouj^ht 
becomes  the  object  of  its  own  study  and  contemplation.     It  is  in 
sliilosophy,  therefo-^  that  the  thought  of  every  age  comes  to  the 

*  Ciwwn, "  Coun  dc  Pbilowphie"— Inlrod.  I.e^on  ii. 
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proper  consciousness  oi  .tself,  and  appears  stripped  of  the  difTeren 
dresses  in  which  alone  it  is  recognized  by  manlcind  at  large.* 

In  every  period  of  the  world  there  are  some  few  great  id**as  oi 
principles  at  work,  which,  though  sunk  deeply  and  almost  hidden 
at  the  very  core  and  centre  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  are  yet  work- 1         j 
ing  themselves  outward,  and  impressing  their  shapes  upon  ^^^^ry^^  ,  • . 
feature  of  society.     What  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  great .«j ijiiittoXl^i 
'   problems,  which  are  gradually  evolving  their  own  solution  in  UMXtji,  4|ClU>Wv'  t 
pn^essive  advancement  of  human  things  ?    Is  not  the  real  mean-  »fl  fl  VU'^I 
ing  of  such  expressions  something  of  this  nature:  That  there  i?^^^^  V;^'^ 
some  great  thought  which  is  lying  at  present  half  unconsciously  i^^-Vf.^  n{  ^it  -^ 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  which  is  emerging  gradually  but  surely  iiLjt^  JsT 
more  and  more  into  the  light  of  day?     Every  age  assuredly  hasijj\j^^(5(j^|   ' 
some  such  thought,  which  appears  and  re-appears  in  a  thousand  jii^.,|i;;(^  ., 
different  forms.     It  shows  itself  in  the  habits  and  customs  whic«Ui 
then  arise ;  it  shows  itself  in  the  spirit  of  the  laws  and  institutions 
which  are  then  established ;  it  shows  itself  in  the  different  schools 
of  the  fine  arts,  which  ever  take  the  coloring  and  type  of  the  age 
that  gives  them  birth ;  it  shows  itself  in  the  literature  which  is  then 
most  ardently  pursued ;  and  to  no  little  extent  does  it  show  itself 
in  the  popular  forms  of  religion,  which  then  gain  favor  and  celeb- 
rity.   The  thought  which  thus  almost  unconsciously  governs  the 
age,  at  length  comes  forth  in  its  purest  and  most  simple  form,  sep- 
arated from  all  the  extraneous  material  with  which  it  is  mixed  up, 
br  the  severe  analysis  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  the  crucible  of 
an  enlightened  philosophy.     There  is,  if  we  look  deep  enough,  an 
intellectual  cause  to  be  assigned  for  the  customs  and  manners  oi 
swiety ;  there  is  a  psychological  ground,  from  which  spring  the 
different  forms  of  law  and  government ;  similar  reasons  may  be 
found  for  the  rise  of  the  imaginative  arts,  of  the  different  fields  of 
literary  pursuit,  and  even  of  the  various  "shades  of  religious  wor- 
Aip;  for  there  are  but  few  comparatively  who,  uninfluenced  by 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  look  through  all  the  forms  and  phraseology 
even  of  Christianity  itself,  and  gaze  face  to  face  upon  the  eternal 
ideas  which  they  embody.    It  is  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  therefore^ 
that  is  to  search  for  the  ground  of  all  these  multifarious  phenomena, 
to  look  under  the  surface  for  the  ideas  from  which  they  all  spring ; 
'0  trace  every  manifestation  of  intelligence  in  human  society  to 
those  primary  laws  of  our  constitution  to  which  they  all  owe  their 
birth,  and  to  seek  thus  the  completion  of  our  knowledge  by  layinp; 

*  Od  tins  point  see  Cotuia's  "  Coun  de  Philotophie*'-— Introduction,  Le9on !. 
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bare  the  whole  superstructure  dnwn  to  the  simple  foundation  on 
which  it  all  reposes.  Such  attemp  s  accordingly  we  consider  fo 
be  inevitable,  called  forth  as  they  are  by  the  natural  impulse  of  the 
huiiiun  mind  to  investigate  truth  to  its  mos'  universal  and  abstract 
forms,  and  to  discover  the  primary  elements  iVom  which  all  knowl- 
edge takes  its  rise.* 


Sect.  IV, — Primary  EleTiients  of  Human  Knowledge. 

(  The  advancement  of  human  knowledge  we  have  already  seen 

•X/  KAXfl^^^  ;.„T;nriic(l  by  the  progress  of  accurate  generalization.  The 
ary  ideas  of  mankind  are  the  most  complex,  ami  the 
10  united  process  of  abstraction  and  generalization  is 
rj  simplify  them,  until  we  arrive  at  the  ultimate  elements 
ley  consist.  We  may  illustrate  this  by  a  reference  to 
s  of  chemical  science.  The  objects  of  nature  by  which 
■rounded  are  extremely  complex,  and  the  foi^ms  which 
le  infinitely  diversified.  The  chemist  begins  his  re- 
■  classifying  them  under  different  heads ;  by  noting  down 
perties  which  many  in  common  possess,  until  he  grad- 
;s  at  the  knowledge  of  simpler  materials.  As  his  inves- 
es  on,  the  analysis  becomes  more  close  and  accurate, 
timate  point  at  which  it  all  tends  is  to  discover  the 
ments  of  which  the  whole  material  universe  consists. 
i  manner,  the  object  of  the  metaphysician  is  to  analyze 
reduce  the  multiplicity  of  our  mental  phenomena  to  a 
tl  heads,  and  thus  ultimately  to  discover  the  primary 
'  which  all  knowledge  consists.  Before  we  enter  upon 
of  philosophy,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  point 
le  primary  elements  really  are,  as  our  chissificaiion  of 
It  systems  of  philosophy  will  mainly  depend  upon  the 
ke  of  this  point. 
Ill  deducing  tl:ese  elements,  it  i.^  not  my  present  intenti<;n  to  go 
into  a  full  discussion  of  the  ipicstion,  since  this  would  bring  us  too 

•  It  woB  my  hope  nmt  intention  (hnt  thn  nlmvn  illustralionB  h1iou1-1  mak-  rvvli-n:  Ihe 
Knee  in  which  I  uniknitanil  the  term  PJiilosouhv  li>  lie  properly  u»-il.  I  il'  ir  I  hum 
not  b'xa  nltou'pltii-r  surrcsKrul.  Dr.  Ch:ilriitn>.  (^S'orth  IIHt.  Hrv.  Fch.  t^r.  |  ^..^iiiiiiii^ 
a  |iei-uliar  ilrlinition,  (Ihiit  which  rrduccs  iill  fimloBoiihv  (o  one  RinnU  Kriii>n  ul'  il. — 
naiiiily,  lisycholDjry.)  tinitpnJ*  that  1  h^ivc  (rri'Ully  iiiui;riirii.'if  its  uflu^^.      O;'  riiurae 

{leatii'  lluia  to  au-piHC  philiwujihy  uriJ  jjsyclialo^  lo  Iks  lii:rc  lukeii  a*  iJiniiLMl. 
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rapid!}  upon  the  most  difTicult  problems  that  are  f*  be  found  in  the 
whole  range  of  metaphysics ;  all  we  shall  now  do  is,  simply  to  indi« 
cate  in  few  words  the  results  which  have  been  arrived  at  by  the 
most  acute  analysts,  and  to  follow  their  track  until  a  more  clear 
and  correct  one  shall  be  pointed  out. 

Now,  in  generalizing  our  knowledge,  so  as  to  deduce  the  ultimati 
elements  of  which  it  consists,  there  are  two  methods  which  may^ 
be  employed.     Either  we  may  make  a  classification  of  all  objective][^ 
things  around  us,  as  being  the  material  of  our  thoughts  and  ^^^^^SkSSv^h^/^ 
ings,  and  having  reduced  them  to  their  most  universal  heads,  re- flijilHIflri';** 
gani  these  as  the  required  elements ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  yflMt^lwIift'. 
analyze  ou*  consciousness,  and  having  reduced  the  mental  phe- 
Domena  we  find  there  to  the  smallest  possible  number,  assume 
these  as   the   elements  from   which   all   the  multiplicity  of  our 
thoughts  proceeds.     The  one  process  consists  of  a  classification  of 
the  objects  of  our  knowledge — the  other  is  a  dissection  of  thought 
in  its  subjective  phases.     The  former  of  these  methods,  it  is  'vvellgj^[[[AJfjJfo  ,   ^^ 
know^i,  was  pursued  by  Aristotle — the  first  man  who  undertook CttVAJWK^th' 
the  gigantic  task  of  reducing  the  multiplicity  of  all  the  objects  of  (LilwLll^tu''' 
human  knowledge  to  a  few  general  heads — and  the  result  of  thisQ-WJ^' 
attempt  was  the  ten  categories,  which  will  ever  remain  a  standing 
Bonument  of  his  wonderful  power,  both  of  analysis  and  of  gen 
^ralization. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  unnecessary  to  enumerate  anything  so  uni- 
versally known  as  these  categories,  but  we  give  them  here  to  assist 
the  reader  in  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  result  of  Aris- 
totle's investigations  on  this  point,  and  that  of  some  authors,  who 
lave  given  other  classifications  upon  different  principles.  They  A/tQjJiKt  v- 
are  as  follows  : — l^Substancej^^2^^^u^^ 

lion  ;   5.  Action ;   6    Passion  i7^Placej8^^1jms^^^_^;P  :  '  ' 

^^^^^}^  --     -— ^ 

That  this  enumeration  is  complete  in  the  sense  of  being  all- 
embracing,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt ;  it  appears  impossible  to 
imagine  the  existence  of  any  object  of  human  thought,  externally 
considered,  which  might  not  be  fairly  reduced  to.  one  of  tliese 
heads.  Admitting,  therefore,  the  principle  upon  which  Aristotle 
proceeds,  we  may  regard  his  classification,  not  indeed,  as  perfect, 
sioce  a  much  closer  analysis  might  be  made  ;  but  still,  as  oenig  on 
the  score  of  comphteness  eminently  successful.  So  much  so,  in- 
ked, did  it  appear  to  other  minds,  that  no  improvement  upon  i' 
was  effected  for  m  )re  than  two  thousand  years. 
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The  intellecturJ.  effort,  however,  which  Aristotle  put  forth  to 
deduce  the  elements  of  human  knowledge,  was  renewed  by  Kant 
upon  the  other,  or  subjective  principle.  Instead  of  looking  to  the 
outward  materials  of  our  knowledge,  and  seeking  the  primary 
elements  from  an  analysis  and  generalization  of  these,  he  locked  to 
the  mind  itself,  inquired  mto  the  fondamental  conceptions  under 
which  everything  external  must  be  viewed,  and  upon  these  con- 
ceptions constructed  a  complete  table  of  categories.    Aristotle  had 

assified  the  matter  of  our  thoughts,  Kant  undertook  to  classify 
ihe  forms :  the  one  deduced  the  objective,  the  other  the  subjective 
elements  in  human  knowledge.  Admitting,  as  did  both,  that  all 
our  ideas  must  have  their  raw  material  from  without,  and  that  thii 
material  is  put  into  shape  and  order  by  the  powers  or  laws  of  the 
human  understanding,  Aristotle,  with  his  sensational  tendency, 
sought  to  accomplish  his  object  by  investigating  the  former,  while 
Kant,  with  his  ideal  tendency,  sought  the  same  object  by  investi- 
gating the  latter. 

in  order,  then,  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  Kant  showed  that 
tl)ere  are  three  great  faculties  in  man,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
laws  or  modes  of  operation.  These  are  (to  use  a  plain  English 
phraseology) —  Sensational-perception,  Understanding,  and  pure 
Reason.  Sensation  gives  the  matter  of  our  notions;  Under- 
standing gives  the  form ;  while  Reason  brings  unity  and  connection 
to  the  whole  exercise  of  the  understanding,  and  aims  ever  at  the 
mfinite,  the  unconditioned,  the  absolute.     The  forms  or  categoricj 

f  sensation  are  two— Time  and  Space.     It  is  the  wfiere  and  tho 

hen  that  is  determined  by  this  faculty,  since  everything  we  per- 
ceive must  by  that  very  act  be  placed  in  some  given  time,  and  in 
some  given  space.  The  laws  of  the  understandings  which  are 
more  peculiarly  denominated  **  Categories,"  by  Kant,  are  reduced 
to  twelve^ — these  twelve  falling  under  four  general,  or  head-cate- 
gories. 1.  Under  the  head  of  Quantity,  we  have  Unity,  Plurality, 
and  Totality;  2.  Under  the  head  of  Quality,  we  have  Affirmation, 
Negation,  and  Limitation ;  3.  Under  the  head  of  Relation,  we 
nave  Substance,  Causality,  and  Reciprocity ;  and  lastly,  Under  the 
head  of  Modality,  are  contained  Possibility,  Actuality,  and  Neces- 
sity. These  are,  according  to  Kant,  the  twelve  conceptions  in 
relation  to  which  everything  really  existing  must  be  viewed. 
Then,  lastly,  comes  the  highest  faculty  of  man,  that  of  pure 
Reason,  the  form  of  which  is  absolute  unity,  and  which,  according 
as  it  is  directed  to  substance,  or  to  phenomena,  or  to  the  ideal  of 
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perfection,  leads  to  the  three  hreducible  ideas-^of  the  Soul  (the 
absolute  subject),  of  the  Universe  (the  totality  of  all  phenomena), 
and  of  God  (the  all-perfect  essence).  To  sum  up,  then,  the  whole 
analysis  which  Kant  gives  us  of  our  intellectual  nature,  or,  as  he 
would  term  them,  modes  of  our  intellectual  being,  we  have  two  for 
our  Sensational  faculty,  twelve  for  the  Understanding,  and  three 
by  which  the  Reason  strives  after  absolute  unity  in  its  ideas; 
making  in  all  seventeen  categories.  The  fuller  explanation  of 
Kant's  doctrine  of  the  categories,  we  must  leave  till  we  come  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Kantian  Philosophy  in  its  proper  place.* 

The  influence  of  Kant  in  Germany  drew  the  attention  of 
philosophers  mainly  to  the  one  point,  which  he  had  treated  with  so 
great  skill  and  acuteness — namely,  the  determination  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  thought,  or  the  primary  elements  of  our  intellectual 
being.     As  the  analysis  became  more  close,  doubts  were  enter- 
tahied  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  classification.     The  number  of 
these  fundamental  laws  or  primary  elements  became  thus  graduallv 
reduced,  and  the  foundations  of  intellectual  science  by  degrees  con- 
fined within  narrower  limits.    The  history  of  this  process  will  be 
pointed  out  more  particularly  hereafter ;  the  fruits  of  it,  to  which, 
only  we  can  now  refer,  have  been  abundantly  reaped,  and  still 
further  matured,   by    one    of  the   first  of   living   pWl^sophers,    „ —^      ., . 
M.  Cousin,  who,  with  singular  depth  and  clearness,  has  critized  the  ft .  |,/U-,p  j^ 
labors  of  Kant,  and  by  the  application  of  all  the  rigor  of  ^^^Va^oAj  ir  [  • 
modem  analysis,  has  reduced  the  whole  of  the  Kantian  categories  * 

to  two  fundamental  ideas. 

According  to  Cousin,  then,  all  our  thoughts  may  be  reduced  to  i  xj  r\ 

the  two  primitive  ideas  of  Action  and  Being  ;  the  one  giving  the^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
category  of  causality,  the  other  of  substance  ;  the  one  implying  the 
relative,  the  contingent,  the  particular,  the  phenomenal ;  the  other 
implying  the  absolute,  the  necessary,  the  universal,  the  infinite. 
Without  entering  into  the  abstruse  details,  by  which  the  categories 
of  Kant  are  referred  to  these  heads,  it  may  be  suflicient  to  point 
out  how  these  two  fundamental  ideas  are  deduced,  and  what  they 
severally  contain ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  impossible  to  give  this  deduc- 
tion in  clearer  and  more  concentrated  language  than  that  which 
has  been  employed  by  M.  Cousin  himself.    "  The  human  reason,** 

^  The  doctrine  of  the  Categoriea  or  fundamental  ideas  of  the  human  mind,  is  atin  the 
subiect  of  much  philoeophicnl  discussion.  Amoni^  the  most  recent  treatises  on  the 
subject  we  may  mention  an  "  Essai  d'une  NouTelle  Throne  siir  les  Iddes  fbndaaen- 
UtM,"par  F.  Perron,  Paris,  1843;  also,  in  German,  a  learned  and  somewhat  popular 
w>«k  entitled  "  Oeschichte  der  Kategorienlehze/'  bj  F.  A.  TreBdefeaboig. 
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he  say?,  "in  whatever  manner  it  derelops  itself,  whatever  it 
grasps,  on  whatever  it  meditates ;  whether  it  stop  short  with  the 
observation  of  surrounding  nature,  or  whether  it  penetrates  into 
the  depths  of  the  inward  world,  conceives  of  all  things  under  the 
type  of  two  ideas.  If  it  examines  number  and  quantity,  it  is 
impossible  for  it  to  see  anything  there  more  than  unity  and  multi- 
plicity. The  one  and  the  diverse,  the  one  and  the  multiple,  unity 
and  plurality,  these  are  the  two  elementary  ideas  of  reason,  in 
which  every  consideration  relative  to  number  terminates.  If  it 
occupies  itself  with  space,  it  can  only  conceive  of  it  under  two 
r  points  of  view,  those,  namely,  of  bounded  or  determined  space  on 
*he  one  side,  of  absolute  space  on  the  other.  If  it  occupies  itself 
ith  existence,  if  it  views  things  under  the  sole  respect  that  they 
are,  it  can  only  conceive  of  the  idea  of  absolute  existence,  or  the 
ftH^idea  of  relative  existence.  Does  it  think  of  time?  It  conceives 
!t^i>trtUl^  either  of  time  as  determined,  (time  properly  so  called,)  or  of  time 
btUiJ^t^SCSif'      in  itself,  absolute  time — ^namely,  eternity;  in  the  same  manner  as 

absolute  space  is  immensity.    Does  it  think  of  forms  ?   It  conceives 

either  of  a  form  that  is  finite,  determined,  limited,  measurable ;  or 

of  something  which  is  the  principle  of  this  form,  which  is  neither 

measurable,  nor  limited,  nor  finite ;  in  a  word,  it  conceives  of  the 

infinite.     If  it  thinks  of  movement  or  action,  it  can  only  conceive 

of  limited  action,  and  the  source  of  limited  action ;  of  powers  and 

■^  .         causes  that  are  bounded,  relative,  and  secondary,  on  the  one  hand, 

k^      4\^^^^^^ an  absolute  power,  a  first  cause,  on  the  q^her,  beneath  which, 

ttA  uUlftflg/  in  respect  of  action,  it  is  not  possible  to  seek  or  to  find  anything. 

If  it  thinks  of  all  exterior  and  interior  phenomena,  which  develop 

themselves  around  us — of  this  whole  moving  scene  of  events  and 

accidents  of  every  kind ;  there,  again,  it  can  only  conceive  of  two 

things,  the  manifestation  and  appearance,  as  simple  appearance  and 

simple  manifestation ;  or  of  that  which,  while  it  appears,  retains 

something  that  does  not  pass  away  in  the  appearing — that  is,  of 

^  being  in  itself;  or,  to  take  the  language  of  science,  we  here  con- 

'     ilMlWMlUrK^^®^^®  ^^  phenomenon  and  substance.    In  thought  again,  it  con* 

''uAlUiM^-llft?®^^^^  of  thoughts  which  refer  to  this  thing  or  that,  which  may  be 

or  may  not  be ;  and  it  conceives  of  the  principle  of  thought  in 
itself — ^the  principle  which  exists,  without  doubt,  in  all  our  relative 
thoughts,  but  which  is  never  exhausted.  In  the  moral  world,  it  con- 
ceives 3f  certain  things  as  beautiful  or  good  ;  and  then  it  inevitably 
4L/  k  Jjin  ^^^&  there  also  these  same  categories  of  the  finite  and  infinite, 
-^     v^^j^Ti^'^^ich  become  now  the  perfect  and  the  imperfect,  the  beau-real 
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and  the  beau-ideal,  virtues  with  the  miseries  of  reality,  or  the  saint 
in  his  elevation  and  unsullied  purity.  These,  as  it  appears  to  me,'' 
adds  M.  Cousin, "  are  all  the  elements  of  human  reason.  The  out 
ward  world,  the  intellectual  world,  the  moral  world,  all  are  sub- 
jected to  these  two  ideas.  Reason  only  develops  and  can  only 
develop  itself  on  these  two  conditions.  The  great  division  of  ideas 
now  universally  accepted,  is  that  into  contingent  and  necessary 
ideas.  This  division,  in  a  more  circumscribed  point  of  view,  is  the 
reflex  of  that  at  which  I  stop,  and  which  you  can  represent  to  your- 
selves under  the  formula  of  unity  and  multiplicity,  of  substance 
and  phenomenon,  of  absolute  cause  and  relative  causes,  of  the  per- 
fect and  imperfect,  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite.*** 

Such  is  M.  Cousin's  ultimate  reduction  of  the  primary  element^^||||^1 
of  aD  our  knowledge.     As,  however,  the  category  of  causality  con-Oau^li 
tains  in  it  two  very  important  and  very  distinct  idcM,  it  may  be 
well  to  give  another  and  a  simpler  deduction  of  these  great  funda-^^ftj^^^Wfi^V^^. 
mental  conceptions  of  the  human  mind ;  one  which  may,  P®^'^2iPs»5^'a^'J!?^^^ 
place  the  whole  question  in  a  somewhat  clearer  light.  liU^  tajn 

The  first  and  most  obvious  idea  that  we  possess  within  our  con-  jjgJUJil^  yf 
acioasness,  is  that  of  our  own  existence.     The  notion  of  self,  or  of  ^ ' 

the  me,  as  it  has  been  so  often  and  so  significantly  termed,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  a  primitive  and  a  universal  notion,  since  it  is  implied 
in  every  perception  we  experience,  in  every  thought  we  create,  in 
a  word,  in  every  mental  act  we  perform.  We  all  feel  conscious 
that  there  is  something  we  call  ourselves,  which  possesses  and  can 
exert  power,  and  to  which,  as  a  fundamental  unity,  all  the  multi- 
plicity of  our  thoughts  and  feelings  are  to  be  referred.  This  power,/ aJi  JT/^..  s^  ,^^,, 
however,  or  energy,  which  we  variously  call  the  will,  the  acting 
and  knowing  principle,  or  the  me,  is  not  an  infinite  and  absolute 
power.  On  the  contrary,  it  finds  itself  bounded,  resisted,  and  op- 
posed on  every  side.  There  is  not  an  effort  we  put  forth,  but  we 
find  it  limited  and  circumscribed  by  some  counter  force,  which  we 
are  conscious  really  exists,  and  which  acts  upon  us  independently 
of  ourselves.  No  sooner  do  we  become  cognizant  of  self,  and  the 
power  we  possess  of  willing  and  acting,  than  we  find  all  around  a 
world  that  offers  resistance  to  us  at  every  point,  together  with  phe- 
Dcmena  and  laws  that  often  seem  directly  in  contradiction  to  our 
own  volitions,  and  which,  if  not  attended  to,  would  instantly  involve 
Bs  in  sufiering  and  death.  To  the  idea  of  self  there  stands  o')pased, 
therefore,  the  idea  of  something  which  is  not  self;  or,  as  it  has 

•  nd.  *'  Conn  de  rHiitoire  de  la  PhiloMphie/'  latroJ.  Led  'w 
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been  otherwise  expressed,  the  me  finds  ai  jund  it  other  exi:»tence8 
that  are  separate  from  us,  and  which,  therefore,  we  may  term  the 
'•^  il  1\ln^^Wll .'n^ot-me,  as  being  the  most  general  phrase  by  which  it  can  be  de- 
nominated. The  one  of  these  ideas,  indeed,  supposes  and  involves 
the  other.  We  could  have  no  distinct  notion  of  self,  but  as  opposed 
>  to,  and  separate  from,  other  existences  around  us;  nor  could  we 

have  any  notion  of  an  external  world,  but  as  something  which  is 
opposed  to  and  separate  from  ourselves. 

These,  then,  are  two  of  the  most  fundamental  ideas  of  the  human 
mind :  that  of  self  on  the  one  side,  with  its  intelligence  and  its  lib- 
erty ;  that  of  a  physical  world  on  the  other,  with  its  power  of  iner- 
tia— a  world  to  whose  laws  we  are  to  some  extent  subjected,  and 
which  we  have,  by  mingled  obedience  and  resistance,  to  bend  and 
mould  to  our  necessities  and  desires.  So  far,  however,  we  are  not 
yet  out  of  the  region  of  the  finite.  The  me,  as  we  have  seen,  is  lim- 
ited in  its  actions  and  volitions  by  the  not-me :  it  is  a  finite  cause, 
that  can  be  resisted  and  changed  variously  by  other  causes  which 
act  around  it.  Nature,  too,  is  finite.  It  can  only  oppose  us  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  we  can  in  our  turn  resist  and  modify  it.  Both 
of  these  ideas,  therefore,  come  under  the  notion  of  the  relative,  the 
limited,  the  bounded,  the  finite,  the  phenomenal ;  and  both  equally 
belong  to  the  category  of  causality,  the  former  being  a  voluntary 
or  intentional  cause,  the  other  a  blind  and  fatal  one. 
,'  «;  I '  I  These  two  general  ideas,  however,  which  we.  have  thus  placed 

/^  iM.  rrT^^^r  the  category  of  causality,  by  no  means  exhaust  all  the  mate- 
rials of  thought  that  exist  in  the  human  mind.*  Just  in  the  same 
manner  d&  theme  implies  the  notion  of  a  not-me  from  which  it  is 
distinguished,  and  by  the  perception  of  which  we  become  conscious 
of  our  own  separate  individuality  in  the  whole  universe  of  things 
around  us ; — so  the  notion  of  the  limited  and  the  finite  implies  the 
correlative  one  of  the  unlimited  and  the  infinite.  Let  any  one  at- 
tentively examine  his  own  inmost  thoughts,  and  he  will  find  that 
there  can  be  no  distinct  idea  whatever  in  the  mind,  without  the  im- 
plication of  something  else  from  which  it  is  separated,  and  to  which 
it  is  opposed.  Every  distinct  idea  must  be  defined;  that  is,  it  must 
be  bounded  off  from  other  ideas,  the  existence  of  which  ideas  is  ac- 

*  The  divinon  of  the  me  and  the  not-me^  would  certainly  appear  to  be  ezhaastiTe  at 
first  flight,  and  with  regard  to  finite  existence  it  is  so.  But  when  we  come  to  consider 
absolute  existence,  we  man  no  more  refer  it  to  the  one  than  to  the  other.  Self  and 
nature  both  lie  embosomed  in  the  infinite ; — the  me  and  the  itU-m^  equally  partake  of 
the  absolute  in  their  essence,  and  it  \a  in  this  view  of  the  case,  that  to  these  two  finite 
conceptions  we  add  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  as  that  in  which  they  both  sul^ist.  To 
indude  the  absolute  in  the  noUmt,  as  some  propose,  would  be  to  exclude'  an  pbK>.u(o 
growfid  from  Uie  idea  of  humanity.    This  we  connot  admit 
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eordii^ly  supposed  by  the  very  fact  of  definition.  Take  .he  idea  of 
rdatise,  and  see  whether  it  would  convey  aoy  notion  to  the  mind 
whatever,  unless  the  idea  of  absolute  existed  as  that  to  which  it  is 
of^Kised.  What,  again,  were  our  notion  of  finite,  without  the  cor- 
lelative  one  of  infinite ;  or  what  of  multiplicity,  without  lliat  of 
unity  ?  Now,  if  we  take  the  category  of  causality  in  any  of  the 
different  phases  under  which  we  have  presented  it,  Ave  find  that  in 
every  case  there  is  a  correlative  and  an  opposed  notion,  which  we 
must  place  in  what  we  have  termed  the  category  of  aubiUince ;  i.  e. 
of  the  infinite  and  unchangeable,  or  of  being  per  se.  If,  e.  g,,  we 
consider  the  world  of  pheoomena,  we  are  necessitated  by  our  rea- 
KL  itself  to  suppose  and  adniit  some  substance,  in  which  these  phe- 
ntnnena  adhere,  and  which  remains  ever  essentially  the  same 
amidst  all  the  changes  that  may  appear  on  the  surface.  If  we 
think  of  cause,  we  are  unable  to  imagine  it  without  admitting  the 
existence  of  some  being,  from  which  the  power,  variously  displayed, 
emanates.  If  we  think  of  events,  we  cannot  conceive  of  them 
without  time,  the  one  immeasurable  duration  in  which  all  events 
exist.  If  we  think  of  objects  as  they  lie  in  space  around  us,  we  are 
obliged  to  refer  them  to  a  universal  space  that  envelops  all  the 
risible  in  its  vast  embrace.  In  all  these  instances  the  two  catego* 
ries  penetrate  each  other,  eo  that  the  one  notion  only  becomes  pos- 
sible by  the  opposition  with  which  the  other  throws  it  out  before 
our  view. 

The  same  primary  ideas,  which  we  have  deduced  by  the  Ibre-^Ud' iuMn  ~ 
going  process,  arise  equally  before  our  view  when  wo  confine  oufT^Wj  "a'^''^ 
attention  to  the  subjective  world,  and  analyze  the  phenomena  o^^^^„i,i  iA  o 
our  own  mental  faculties.     The  mind  of  man  is  the  mirror  of  uni'T         ,  { 
TKsal  nature,  and  whatever  exists  accessible  to  us  in  the  whole 
n^on  of  being,  material  or  spiritual,  we  find  imaged  in  us  with 
the  most  perfect  accuracy.     Man  possesses  a  sensations 
lod  to  what  does  this  point  us  ?     Manifestly  to  the  objec 
race  of  an  external  world,  the  varied  forms  of  which  are, 
of  this  faculty,  made  accessible  to  our  own  minds.    Man 
moreover,  intelligence  ;  he  possesses  the  power  of  volitio 
Ksses  impulses,  desires,  afiections,  and  all  these  phenomi 
ihe  existence  of  a  subject  to  which  they  alike  belong.     In 
!i  »y  intelligence;  it  is  the  comprehension  of  things 
cWiified  and  generalized  them  for  my  own  use  and  cor 
Volition  is  my  volition  ;  and  so  also  are  the  various  d( 
tqiulsea  mu  oum  subjective  feelings,  those  which  I  mysc 
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X^  **1U/)Vftte/JLtP^^®'  ^^^  which  no  one  else  can  experience  precisely  in  the  same 

*4i;feXUitB^n^sLnner.     Here,  then,  we  find  our  own  faculties  pointing  out  tons 

4ffri1tSIhl4      by  their  very  constitution,  the  existence  of  two  realities ;  in  the 

0/1*  J  (WMVJ,  Qjjg  ^.g^gg^  ^j^j^^  ^f  ^jjg  being  I  term  self,  in  the  other  case,  that  of  an 

external  world  which  is  distinguished  from  selfj  and  opposed  to  it. 
In  both  cases,  however,  we  are  kept  down  within  the  region  of  the 
finite  and  the  relative :  for  neither  sensation  nor  understanding, 
nor  our  desires  or  voliticxis,  lead  us  directly  to  the  region  of  the 
absolute  and  eternal. 

If  we  look  a  little  further,  however,  we  find  that  man  has  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  absolute  and  necessary  truth,  as  well  as  that 
which  is  relative  and  finite  ;  that  there  are  ideas  within  us  which 
come  neither  through  the  channel  of  the  senses  nor  are  dependent 
upon  the  peculiar  constitution  of  our  own  minds,  but  which  are  the 
clear  reflection  within  us  of  absolute  and  eternal  realities.  In  the 
case  of  sensation,  I  perceive  objects  which  might  or  might  not  be ; 
objects  which  may  yet  be  changed  and  modified  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent ways.  In  simple  understanding, -I  observe  relations  which 
might  or  which  might  not  exist, — ^relations,  perhaps,  which  I  have 
artificially  made  for  my  own  use,  and  which  I  can  as  easily  destroy. 
In  every  case  of  volition,  the  resolution  to  which  I  come  is  strictly 
my  own^  i.  e.  the  fruit  of  my  own  will.  But  far  otherwise  is  it  with 
everything  belonging  to  pure  and  absolute  reason.  Take  for 
instance,  any  axiomatic  truth  of  pure  mathematics.  It  is  not  through 
mere  sensation  that  you  have  arrived  at  it ;  neither  is  it  an  arbi- 
trary relation  of  your  own  production  ;  nor  is  it  conceived  of  in 
pursuance  of  any  resolution  of  your  own  will.  Try  as  you  may, 
and  you  cannot  alter  the  conceptions  of  pure  reason  even  to  an 
infinitesimal  degree.  My  sensations  are  my  own,  and  my  voli- 
tions are  my  own  ;  but  truth,  absolute  truth,  is  not  mine  nor  yours, 
neither  is  it  within  the  bounds  of  our  possible  belief,  that  it  should 

XvlCrl'         be  different  to  any  rational  mind  from  what  it  is  to  ours.     Absolute 
,Jl^^  has  no  element  of  personality  in  it,  and  our  reason,  therefore, 

CiM^iM'i'iH^'^  far  3g  jj  grasps  the  necessary  and  the  eternal,  is  strictly  speaking 
an  impersonal  reason.  It  is  the  reflection  within  ourselves  of 
eternal  things,  as  they  are — an  emanation  or  ray  of  the  infinite 
reason,  which  governs  the  universe  by  the  laws  of  unerring  wisdom 
and  truth,  and  which,  as  far  as  it  is  manifested  at  all,  is  manifested 
to  every  mind  alike.* 


katiud 
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ITere,  tlien,  we  are  led  agun  to  the  san^'  virtual  concIusioD,  thatUj^MLelKXl 
ibe  tliree  great  and  primary  elements  of  all  our  knowledge  are.twiviJvtt  /a2- 
firstly,  the  idea  of  our  own  individual  existence,  or  of  finite  aundKAif*£lltli~*tt 
in  general ;  secondly,  the  idea  of  nature ;  and,  thirdly,  the  idea  of  9fi  "^^^^ , 
the  absolute  and  eternal,  as  manifested  in  the  pure  conceptions  ofa/i(,'i         M  , 
our  impersonal  reason.     Every  notion  of  our  intellectual  life,  weCl'^wufe'i^''* 
believe,  may  be  traced  to  one  of  these  sources,  and  wo  regardi^ijtl^^'J':''  ' 
them,  therefore,  as  the  primitive  eleoients  of  all  our  knowledge, — ^  i)  JMi  **f**" 
■tarting-points  from  which  every  true  system  of  intellectual  phi-       ^^ 
losophy  must  take  its  rise.     It  is  to  the  method,  then,  by  which 
the  different  philosophical  systems  have  grounded  themselves  upon 
these  JundaoieDta]  ideas,  that  we  must  now  briefly  revert 
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A  synthetical  system  of  intellectual  j^ilosophy  has  for  ■•■  "*»- 
jectr-first,  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  the  primary  elenv 
oar  knowledge ;  and  secondly,  the  expansion  of  these  sim] 
ments  into  all  the  multiplicity  of  our  ideas  and  conceptions 
ever  varied  and  complicated  they  may  appear.  Philosophit 
tems,  therefore,  will  difler  amongst  themselves,  according  i 
\i/JA  up  any  one  of  these  fundamentsJ  ideas,  which  we  hi 
daced,  most  prominently  to  our  view,  and  make  it  either  th< 
ot  the  soU  element  from  which  all  our  other  ideas  are  d 
Systems  of  philosophy  have  accordingly  ever  taken  three 
directions,  corresponding  to  the  three  fundamental  ideas,  up 
ot  other  of  which  they  have  severally  been  founded.  Thes 
primary  directions  of  the  philosophic  spirit,  we  must  firsl 
ehcidate,  and  then  show  the  other  or  secondary  directions  n. ..%,.. 
■rise  from  them. 

The  most  vivid  and  striking  facts  of  our  consciousness  are  uu- 
questionably  those  which  we  term  sensations.  To  them  the  mind 
is  sure  at  first  to  bend  its  attention,  and  as  the  progress  of  investi- 
gation goes  on,  it  discovers  an  immense  multitude  of  notions  over 
and  above  our  simple  perceptions,  the  germ  .of  which  must  un- 
doubtedly be  traced  to  the  sensational  faculty.  Physical  science, 
'or  example,  in  all  its  branches,  and  every  kind  of  knowledge,  in- 
ieed,  that  is  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  external  world,  arise 
firectly  from  the  analysis,  classification,  and  general  investigation 
of  diose  numberless  materials,  which  come  throu^  the  channel  of 
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So  far  the  progress  of  what  we  shall  term  the 
Dsophy  is  perfectly  legitimate  and  correct,  and  has 
time  to  time  to  splendid  results.  Many  philoso- 
absorbed  in  the  multitude,  the  variety,  and  the 
fruits  of  physical  science,  have  lost  sight  of  every 
-e  made  the  senses  the  sole  fountains  of  human 
built  up  a  whole  metaphysical  system  upon  the 
.1  nature.  Such,  iti  fact,  was  the  philosophy  of  the 
>ptBdist3,  and  such,  tn  tendency,  was  the  pliilosophy 

;ontrary  direction,  on  the  other  hand,  has  arisen 
:  and  partial  analysis  of  self.    In  this  analysis  our 
ins,  our  desires,  and  the  subjective  laws  of  our  reason  and 
gence,  were  very  properly  and  plainly  separated  from  the 
region  of  sensation ;  but  after  a  time,  when  attention  be> 
entirely  concentrated  upon  the  inherent  powers  of  the  indi- 
1  mind,  the  external  world  itself  was  made  to  depend  upon 
>jective  laws,  and  there  resulted  a  whole  philosophical  system 
upon  the  one  notion  of  self,  with  JU  native  and  exhaustless 
energies.     Such  is  idealism, — true  and  beautiful  in  its  results,  so 
long  as  it  investigates  what  are,  properly  speaking,  the  innate  facul- 
ties of  the  human  mind,  but  false  and  delusive  when  it  would  go  a 
step  too  far,  and  draw  from  within  what  a  more  accurate  philoso- 
phy shows  to  arise  from  an  objective  world  around  us.     Such,  in 
its  fullest  extent,  was  the  philosophy  of  Berkeley  in  England,  and 
of  Fichte  in  Germany ;  such,  in  its  tendency,  was  Kantism ;  and 
such,  in  its  first  and  better  movement,  was  the  system  with  which 
Dr.  Reid  honored  and  enlightened  his  country. 
'' V I  I'll  I  |p;/}urf-  The  third  element  of  our  intellectual  life  remains,  that,  namely, 
-■  .L  which  appears  under  the  varied  forms  of  the  substantial,  the  eter- 

'  iftij/tMffiJ I    ''^''  ^^^  immeasurable,  the  infinite;  in  a  word,  the  idea  of  being 
klliUXil)    i'^''^  i*^  which  the  finite  mind  and  finite  nature  are  both  equally 
*      ™  >^  Igrounded ;  and  accordingly,  we  look  around  now  for  a  philosophy, 
which  answers  to  this  fundamental  notion.     What,  then,  we  inquire, 
-I,    iTLj  iL»     must  necessarily  be  the  character  of  such  a  philosophy,  when  the 
■""^OrTvPidW    ^"'"''^  °^  phenomena  is  sunk  in  the  profounder  idea  of  substance, 
when  the  varied  phases  of  our  own  ronsciousness  are  lost  in  the 
depths  of  Being  per  se, — ^when  subject  and  object  are  both  ab- 
sorbed in  one  prior  and  eternal  principle, — the  Temporal  lost  in  the 
Eternal,  the  Finite  in  the  Infinite.     This  philosophy  has  been  real- 
ized in  difl*erent  forms  under  the  one  idea  of  Pantheism.    Such,  id 
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the  RDcient  world,'  was  BubstantiaDy  (he  doctrine  or  the  1 
(ucli,  ia  modem  limes,  was  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza ;  and  s 
mare  refined  and  perfect  fonn,  are  now  the  respective  phil 

f  Scheliing  and  Hegel.     As,  however,  the  pantheistic  si 

roperly  idealistic,  (inasmuch  as  the  material  world  is  virti 
iiied,)  we  may  include  the  two  latter  of  the  three  system 
pointed  out  under  the  general  term  of  Idealism ;  and  if  wi 
make  a  distinction  between  them,  we  may  term  the  one  bi 
idealism  (that  which  absorbs  everything  in  the  subject— 
and  tlie  other  objective  idealism,  or  the  doctrine  which 
everything  to  the  one  infinite,  unchangeable,  objective  subs 
being,  of  which,  and  in  which,  all  things  consist.  In  this  way  we 
shall  have  simply  two  main  tendencies  in  philosophy ;  that  of  sen- 
■atiooalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  idealism  on  the  other.* 

That  the  pliilosophic  spirit,  however,  should   remain  content 
with  the  struggles  of  two  opposite  schools,  both  giving  oppo*ii«(i/|fl|[«/ijL'(''/ 
conclusions,  and  both  running  into  extravagant  results,  was  a  thing  Jj  ij|i](/t  ' 
in  its  nature  impossible.     The  contradictions  thus  thrown  up  to'n^ttcJoft'ilt''^- 
view  naturally  give  rise  to  a  critical  philosophy,  the  object  of  which  "        ' 
is  to  examine  the  grounds  and  pretensions  of  every  other  system,' 
to  check  the  prepress  and  arraign  the  conclusions  of  dc^niatism, 
and  to  get  nearer  the  True  by  denying  and  overturning  the  False. v- 
The  philosophy  which  thus  aims  at  detecting  falsehood  without  fA-S 
tempting  to  build  up  any  system  of  truth,  we  term  Scepticun  l. 
not  that  contemptible  species  of  scepticism  which,  as  practised  by 

•  An  acute  writer  in  Ihe  ProapeetiTB  Refiew  (No.  tiu.)  hu  ei^Haaed  lorpriw  that  I 
riioald  include  (he  Iwo  ealegona  of  The  me  anJ  the  Abaolule  under  the  one  UUt 
if  Idealum.  I  remark,  in  rt|)ly  lobii  otMcmtiaiu.  that  the  eliusificnnon  it  >  matter  of 
mnteniema,  wi  not  at  all  intemled,  ai  he  ■uppuaea,  (o  merj^e  Ihe  two  iiitai  trOa 
«ae.  Tlie  temu  tubjective  and  objective  idealitni.  have  long  been  npplieiJ  tu  these  Ino 
■Orenirenta;  ao  that  I  am  merely  retaining  the  well-knavn  phraaeology  of  the  Oerman 
K4ioola.  The  reason  ^f  mj  retoiDing  the  c'aaafieation  ia  thii — that  in  our  common 
pbibaopbical  iansuige  xitmtioru  anii  ide-is  leprtMnt  the  two  great  aourcea  of  our 
kanwledge.  We  have  an  outward  aource — nature;  ami  aninwanl  souree'-f'ure  ti«iu, 
wUch  termiQale  on  the  lide  of  the  vili  in  (elf— on  the  aiJe  of  the  rta-wa  in  Qod. 
Senaationaliam,  accordingly,  ia  the  philoaophy  built  upon  the  liinner — lubjecliirs  and 
ibjedire  ideaiiamii  that  built  upon  the  two  latter.  To  aay  that"  Ihe  proper  aaaocialian 
of  the  abeolute  ia  with  the  nol-aie,"rp.  561,)  either  throw*  the  calegorv  or  the  me  into  a 

tffxd  loili  or  commits  the  sanx  error  which  is  wrongly  attributed  to  myself,  namely, 
that  of  throwing  two  distinct  terms,  nature  and  the  nbaolute,  und^one  category — thai 
rflhenot-me.  And  jet  a  little  fiutheron  (p.  SGS.lit  is  propoaed  to  deduce  the  absolute, 
aSke  from  the  me  and  Ihe  not-me,  when  viewed  not  u  causi  but  as  conililinn.  To 
f  iiili  the  abaolala  wilh  the  not-ma,  and  then  to  deduce  it  immedialelj  from 
Wh  categories  together,  appear*  la  me  an  inatancs  of  "  unaraiunlaile  sinplicili),"  at 
kw(  equal  to  thai  which  the  writer  attributes  to  myseir  in  aniliog  the  me  anil  ihe  not- 
■a  «ader  the  head  of  idealiam.    If  I  hare  not  caught  his  meaning,  I  must  plead 


T  the  head  of  idealiam.    If  I  hare  not  caught  his  meaning,  I  must  plead 

■e,  that  his  style  seems  exp-"'-  -' ■--  l- .-.■.-  .l_.  .1,.  v_u'_.  .  1 — ■:__ 

-.J  of  oniiuaealal  iltumiliatj 


his  style  seems  expresily  adapte<l  to  hide  the  Uuiughli  behind  a 
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some,  is  nothing  more  than  a  secret  abhorrence  of  human  reason^ 
and  a  disguised  misanthropy ;  but  that  which  honestly  aims  after 
truth  by  means  of  exposing  error  wherever  it  may  lurk.  As  in  the 
case  of  sensationalism  and  idealism,  therefore,  so  also  in  scepticism 
there  is  a  good  side  and  a  bad  ;  the  one  seeking  to  establish  truth, 
by  separating  from  it  all  untruth,  the  other  seeking  to  lay  truth  as 
well  as  error  alike  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  an  obstinate  and  irra- 
tional unbelief  Such,  then,  is  the  natural  result  of  the  struggle 
between  an  extreme  sensationalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  ex- 
treme idealism  on  the  other. 

That  scepticism,  however,  should  be  the  culminating  point  of 
the  philosophic  spirit,  and  that  the  human  mind  should  rest  satisfied 
with  the  ultimate  conclusion,  that  the  highest  wisdom  is  to  doubt, 
|V  were  altogether  inconceivable.  Sceptical  philosophy  may  be  in- 
valuable as  an  instrument^  which  helps  us  on  the  road  to  truth  by 
dissipating  fond  delusions;  but  the  mind  can  only  repose  at  last  in 
positive^  or,  as  we  may  term  them,  dogmatical  results.  What, 
then,  is  the  next  step  to  which  the  human  mind  advanced  after 
sensationalism,  idealism,  and  scepticism  had  exhausted  their  re- 
sources and  left  it  in  doubt  ?    The  resource,  we  answer,  in  which 

^ ^       the  mind  last  of  all  takes  refuge,  is  Mysticism,     Reason  and  reflec- 

A  U0ijtlAf^\J.  tion  have  apparently  put  forth  all  their  power,  and  ended  in  uncer- 
•  \  tainty.     The  mystic  thereupon  rises  to  view,  and  says  to  the  rest 

of  the  philosophers  around  him, — Ye  have  all  alike  mistaken  the 
road,  ye  have  sought  for  truth  from  a  totally  incorrect  source,  and 
entirely  overlooked  the  one  divine  element  within  you,  from  which 
alone  it  can  be  derived.  Reason  is  imperfect,  it  halts  and  stum- 
bles at  every  step,  when  it  would  penetrate  into  the  deeper  recesses 
of  pure  and  absolute  truth.  But  look  within  you ;  is  there  not  a 
spiritual  nature  there,  that  allies  you  with  the  spiritual  world ;  is 
there  not  an  enthusiasm  which  arises  in  all  its  energy,  when  reason 
grows  calm  and  silent ;  is  there  not  a  light  that  envelops  all  the 
faculties,  if  you  will  only  give  yourself  up  to  your  better  feelings* 
^  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  God  that  speaks  and  stirs  within  ? 

To  this  source,  then,  the  mystic  looks  for  a  knowledge  that  far 
transcends  the  feeble  results  of  our  reflective  faculty,  and  in  which 
he  would  lay  the  basis  of  the  highest  and  the  truest  )>hilosophy. 

In  mysticism,  however,  as  well  as  in  the  otlier  systems  I  have 
adduced,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error.  It  is 
quite  possible,  amidst  the  cold  abstractions  of  ♦reason,  to  lose  sight 
of  that  inward  impulse  which  shows  itself  in  the  flashes  of  geniusi 
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in  the  spontaneous  efibrts  of  the  imagination,  ajid  in  the  ardent 
as{»ratioDS  of  man's  religious  faculty.  Every  part  of  our  intel- 
lectual life,  we  must  remember,  develops  itself  in  its  free  and  spon* 
taoeous,  as  well  as  it  does  in  its  conscious  and  reflective  move- 
ments :  and  often  the  eflbrts  of  our  spontaneous  being  have  in  them 
greater  freshness  and  vigor  than  those  of  our  calmer  and  more  re* 
flective.  The  benefit,  then,  which  we  owe  to  mysticism  is,  that  it 
recalls  our  attention  again  and  again  to  the  spontaneous  working 
of  our  highest  faculties;  that  it  points  out  to  us  the  lofty  emotions 
to  which  this  working  often  gives  rise  ;  that  it  withdraws  us  from 
absorbing  our  whole  attention  in  logical  forms  and  processes,  and 
points  out  to  us  the  real  and  veritable  existence  of  a  spiritual  world 
with  which  we  are  all  closely  connected,  to  whose  laws  we  are  all 
subjected,  and  without  which  our  higher  reason,  our  instinctive 
faitli,  and  our  fondest  aspirations,  would  be  mockery  and  delusion. 
On  the  other  hand,  mysticism  is  perhaps  the  readiest  of  all  philos* 
ophies  to  fall  into  abuse,  and  to  run  into  endless  extravagances. 
Once  let  the  enthusiastic  element  absorb  the  reflective,  or  an  im- 
plicit faith  be  reposed  in  our  inner  sensibility,  and  no  bounds  are 
siifiicient  to  mark  out  the  delusions  to  which  we  become  subject, 
and  the  wild  extravagances  to  which  the  mind  will  resign  itself. 
Once  establish  the  principle,  that  implicit  credence  must  be  given 
to  feeling  in  its  varied  impulses,  and  every  strong  inward  sugges- 
tion may  become  the  whispering  of  some  celestial  spirit;  every 
vivid  idea  the  appearance  of  some  vision  from  another  world  ;  and 
the  natural  impulses  of  an  energetic  soul,  become  soon  transformed 
into  the  ravings  of  religious  fanaticism.  Such  is  mysticism  in  its 
nature  and  origin,  and  such  also  both  in  its  healthy  and  its  delete 
rious  results.* 

In  reviewing  the  progress  of  these  four  philosophical  tendencies,^  (i3|  I^<tpui'^^ 
wc  cannot  fail  to  make  the  observation,  that  they  all  owe  their  origin^j|JJ^yi^^ 
to  some  correct  idea,  and  all  succeed  in  eliciting  some  fragmentsf|^[ 
of  truth  that  would  otherwise,  in  all  probability,  have  been  either^^JJ/Jj^JT^ 
neglected  or  concealed.     This  consideration  lies  at  the  foundation^ftgvrtwU;^  ^  *  ^ 
of  another  school  of  philosophy  which  may  follow  one  or  other  of  tf^KjObMW'^i 
these  four  directions,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent;  but^'"^'^^,,},^'*^' 


*  Th«  reader  who  wishes  to  see  these  four  tendencies  of  the  philosophic  spirit  moro  Qjy\.(l.'K(AJ}^.)  v  Im  ^ 


m 


n 


fdly  explained  and  proved  by  an  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  universd  history  &LU\Xy9L^  v. 
if  philosophy,  will   nnd  the   whole  question  admirably  treated   in   Victor  Cousin's  ^ffll/iTj    AA/  *^^ 
'CiHire  deTHistoire  de  It  Philosophic,    Lectures  iv.  to  xii.     The  only  imperfection  we  ^\^Zrf^^ 


^^U 


would  point  out  in  his  mode  of  treating  the  sulyect  is,  that  he  has  represented  the  four  •^VAi^ljiCiC  V;  >'.  ' ' 
■endeocics  too  much  as  lour  distinct  philosophies  existing  in  every  nge,  zather  than  as  CATK^Cir^^p    >.  ' '  ^ 
m  nany  prevailing  inllaeoces  or  predispositions.  {. 
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seeing  \n  them  all  only  ihe  different  moTeinenIs  of  the 
reason  as  it  progresses  towards  the  unfolding  of  truth, 
in  each  one  that  which  may  appear  extravagant  or  incor- 
id  builds  up  the  residuum  of  truth,  from  whatever  source 
,  into  a  new  and  more  complete  system.     Such  is  briefly 
h  and  ihe  aim  of  Eclecticism ;  a  school  of  philosophy  which, 
modest  in  its  pretensions,  and  tolerant  in  its  tone,  is  singu- 
:tensive  in  its  researches  and  safe  in  its  results. 
1  this  brief  review  of  the  philosophical  tendencies  which 
''^  'PJiWi-*v/  °'"^°  '"  *"""  °^^  ^S®'  ^  ^^y  li^v*  more  or  less  in  every  other, 
we  shall  be  better  enabled  to  observe  and  to  estimate  their  various 
manifestations  in  the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  and  better  pre- 
pared to  mark   generally  the  characteristics   and  tendencies  (rf 
ipecuiative  philosophy  in  these  our  dayg. 


PART   I. 

ON  THE  PROXIMATE  SOURCES  OP  THE  PllILOS 
OPHY  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


t  1 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  PROGRESS  Ob  SENSATIONALISM  FROM  THE  PERIOD 

OP  BACON   TO  THE  COMMENCEMENT   OF   THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


SxcT.  I. — Commencement  of  Modem  Philosophy.    Bacon  and  ,  . 

Hobbes. 

Ix  commencing  our  brief  review  of  the  sources  from  which  the 
Philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  centmy  has  been  drawn,  with  the 
age  of  Bacon,  we  are,  in  fact,  beginning  almost  at  the  very  first    j 
dawn  of  the  modem  philosophical  spirit     There  are  only  two  ^'^^^^■^.  ***  7**. 
great^ras  in  the  history  of  metaphysics^ the  ancient  and^the  mod"^,,^^,..y  yy^^jL/ 
era^  whatever  attempts  may  seem  not  exactly  to  belong  to  ^'theriLj^j^fcL 
of  these,  consbt  only  of  the  few  steps  which  were  necessary  to  aid  ,    , 

the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other.     The  scholastic  aee  pro-  OcWm^chao^^ 


JTOBcLnothing  more  than  a  rftpgw^l,  with  nome  peculiar  modifica- 
tion^ of  ancient  ijiilosoph^.  That  this  was  really  the  case,  is 
evident  from  the  spirit  it  evinced, — ^the  objects  it  aimed  at, — ^the 


IK 


authority  to  which  it  delighted  to  bow.      Before  any  new  philoso-  9^^  ^^  j^g^,^ 

^oiJd  be  originated,  it  was  necessary  that  this  whole  system^  -^juAjcA^ftu  TKkj 
which  had  held  the  minds  of  men  for  so  many  centuries  in  its  nrY-^^t*^^  '  7. 
grasp,  should  be_combated|i  and  injome  measure  overthrown ;  that 
the  fetters,  which  had  been  imposed  upon  the  human  reason,  should 
be  gradually  broken  oflT,  and  freedom  thus  given  it  to  breathe  a  more 
genial  intellectual  atmosphere.  This  necessity  began  to  be  practi- 
caHyrglized  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  ana^luring 

sixteenth  was  vigoirously  acte3"upta     ScEolasticism  (derived^^_y^JJ^  ^^^^^ 
almrst  entirely  from  one  branch  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  namely,  6<x»  ^vw 
the  Peripatetic)  was^combated_duringjh^^  weapons  QdHMt^^ 
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dr-^*^  "•^*"3SiTped  from  another_anil^ogEosite_scliofil — that  of  the  old  Acadf>- 
'''^^'^^^^  %     my  i  so  tliat  the  ancient  contest  between  AristotIe_and  Plato  waa 


^^'-*-'^j^?f*7^  the  schools,  or  to  advance  any  of  those  numerous  systema  of  theos- 
^S-v*l^-  n  ^  ■VL^'^y  ^^^  magic  which  abounded  ia  the  twilight  of  European  civilt- 
'lion,  ostensibly  grounded  themselves  upon  the  authority  of  the  old 
.eademy.*  Some  there  vrere  who,  less  intense  in  their  opposition 
\^  \iay  to  the  scholastic  method,  revived  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  in  its 

si-tuUe-*'  ^tii^j^ancient  and  original  form;f  and  even  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics 
•ixa*.  /^w^n^i^ade  a  temporary  reappearance  on  the  stage,  although  it  played 
"^^■^■'''^^    •       but  a  brief  and  subordinate  part.J 

i,^^^^^^„gija^,,jt^  Whilst  thes^  ancient  doctrines  were  .being  thus  recalled  from 
tLi-U*^*  Ifcj^lheir  longand  silent  repose,  thereregan  to  appM|^^in  ooniunctiop 
'^fi^'/i  witnifiempsoine  few  attempts  at  independent  thinJtTngT'^eter 
•j'^^JW|t^^^^ "Ramus  made^a  boU'^ideavor  to  recast  th6~whole  art  and  science 
SlwAtUi  MK.  of  logic  ;  Telesius  and  Campanella  to  reform  the  study  of  physical 
£f  £,j.,»*-€ijj;  science  ;  while  Francis  Patritius  and  Giordano  Bruno  ventured  so 
far  as  to  offer  to  the  world  some  new  and  independent  theories  on 
isuhjects  more  strictly  metaphysical.^  All  these  attempts,  however, 
were  extremely  indefinite. — There  was  no  fixed  point  of  departure 
n  which  philosophic  investigation  should  take  its  rise,  no  settled 

The  Pinlonie  philosoph;  WM  palroniied  bj  ihe  Hedidi  at  FlonMice.  lu  hdag  more 
nTorafale  tn  the  cultivntion  of  etc^ant  literature  than  the  jargon  of  the  Aririlatclian 
•chool.  Ni.--olBns  Cusnnus,  MaisiliuB  Ficinui.  and  John  Pictib  of  MimnilulM,  wcr« 
atDOnSnt  (he  tbrcmoBt  of  these  new  PlulonicB.  On  iheae,  see  Hnilntn'a  '  Inlmduction  to 
^Ihe  Literature  of  Europe."  vol.  i.    See  nlm  Tenneninno'a  "GninJnM,"  p.  305,  etsrj, 

4  Peter  Pomponntius  was  the  heail  of  the  new  Penpntetics  Id  Italy,  biuI  Alelancllioii, 
Ihe  Reformer,  in  Gernuny. 

Lipaiuaanil  Ha  wiu«  ndvocoleil  a  modification  of  (he  Stoical  philnsnph}'. 

The  Engll«h  reader  will   End    Mine  account  of  tlieae  in  Enfield  a  olmdgnuii 

rucker.  For  a  far  heltf  r  nccuuiit  see  HaJlam's  "  Introduction  lo  the  Literature  of 
Europe,"  toI.  ii.  chap.  3.    A  lilt  of  Bruno  hog  Just  appeared  in  Prance 
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objects  at  vhich  it  should  aim,  and  no  delin  te  method  according  4j)|Hj 
to  which  it  should  be  conducted.    Eren  aatronomy  itself,  although  y' 
il  nude  some  advances  owing  to  the  fresh  stimulus  then  given  to  { 
manKmatical  studies,  yet  was  crippled  in  its  prepress  for  want  of  I 
employing  the  true  princi^^  by  which  all  physical  investigations  j^Ttr^x^jAx/'. 
ought  to  be  carried  on.     There  needed  sonte  master  mind  who'*-"^'^**^*i''f'*|^ 
jboold  be  darinp  enouj[h  Jo  trampleupon^  ihe  sacredness  of  ancient  4^^^^  »«-*— ^. 
mS  established  authority,  acute_enoug}i_to  show  the  true  objects  ^J^^'J_^ 
oTall  philosophy,  and  powerful  enough  to  furnish  a  new  organum.*—*"**-**  '^^^ 


and  «lig,  as  it  wereia  new  d^nnelTtn  which 
of  the  wx>rld  should  flow. 


''wiui£ute^ 


Two  such  minds  arose,  both  offfgantic  powers  and  almMt  in-  Otna  «iJ/ 

resources.     Each  of  thema^liSrhiswhoIe  strengtTi       •       '^'^*^r' 


diaustible  resources.     Each  of  them 
toaiTtEewOTk  of  reformation ;  and  their  combined  influence  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  the  slream  of  all  scientific  investigation  into  thei 
two  main  directions,  which  it  has  been  pursuing  more  or  less  ever 

since.     Tfae^first  of  these  was  Lord  Bacon ;  the  next_jn    

both  of  time  andinfluence^wasDe^artes ;  the  twojogether  must.^  - ' 
JKereroreTbe^egarBS'asjfonning  the  epoch  which  gave  at  one 
niialcl^e  t^  the  ancient  phJlosgphy;  and  its  first  decideSTlonT 
^enewT  DiHerent  as  were  the  minds  of  these  two  greaTmei 
IBemselv-es,  different  as  were  their  respective  labors,  and  opjx) 
as  were,  in  many  respects,  the  results  at  which  they  arrived, 
ihe_wiTtings^f^gth_wercji»rk^^  and  the  same  great  cl 

acteristic,  namely,  byjhe^^^Sjf'weifearT^nie  most  import 
works  of  Bacon,  il  will  be  remembered,  were  the  "Instaurt 
Magna^"  and  the  "  Novum  Organum ;"  those  of  Descartes  w 
his  "Dissertatio  de  Method©,"  and  his  "  Meditationes  de  Pri 
Ptiilo90phi&."  The  fruitlessness  of  the  ancient  logic,  as  an 
strument  of  discovery,  had  been  abundantly  proved  by  past 
perience,  and  the  watchword  which-  these  two  great  thinkers 
their  age  twthultereJTand  which  hM  been  ever  since  the  guid 
principle  of  all  philosoj^y,  was — ■  a w a lyb i a .  Bacoiij  who  gave 
attention  chiefly  td  the  direction  and  "improvement  of  phys 
jcience,  taught  to  Mialyze^  ngfure,  while  Descartes,  who  air 
rather  at  grounding  ^1  human  knowledge  upon  its  ultimate  prii 
[fes,  instructed  ho w_to_ analyze  thought.  All  modern  philosof 
therefore,  whether  it  arise  fromtHe' Baconian  or  the  Carles 
pdnt  of  view,  bears  upon  it  the  broad  outline  of  the  anali 
method.  Itmalters_not_whetherh^^ 
lo  which  its  investigations  apply,  in  each  case  it  teaches  us  to 


^_^e^nd^naJyze  facts,  to^ollectJgsl£«jce5LAIliji£0!L3Hch^^^- 
K^tfi^T^r  yalLoo  to  ground  our  knowledge  of  laws  andprincipleg.  In  this 
nui^f  Zc--^-r3  alone  cofisiitathe  unity  of  moderiTscience,  and  from  this  arises  its 
fc^jf^r  broad  distinction  from  that  of  the  ancient  world.  Every  natlh-al 
'■^iffiM^l, philosopher  since  Bacon  has  groiuided  his  success  upon  an  indue* 
iLw(0^WL  ^^'^  '^^  ^^^  i&cts  of  the  outward  world;  and  every  metaphysician, 
MVjci'lf  iSSb  ^^^^  Descartes,  has  advanced  onwards  in  his  department  of  knowU 
edge  by  analyzing  the  facts  of  our  inward  consciousness. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  supposed  that  this  fundamental  unity  of 
'procedure  ought  to  hare  given  similar  results,  but  such  was  far 
"222^^  "^li/uibtK  being  the  case.     Bacon,  by  concentrating  his  chief  attention 

eiif^A^tc,.  uponnature,  and  applymghis  new  in^noJOT^org^ai^ni  mainly  to 
^oMMt  fiJJi-  niinterpretation,_gave  ^^hisjinJagopBy  an  empiricaTjencleni^, 
^'^^'V;^^^;^yfiich  by  degrees  conferred^ far  too  exclusive  a  value  upon  out- 
—^  0<,tJ«>t»Mf3Kard oEse^ation,  and ledlJisMowerTto'unHerrate  thelm^^^ce 
iuDHUfy^f)^  ^''abstract  ideas,  and  their  due  explicatioii.  as  a  means  of  advan- 
ffl  l^jillMlitj  cing  iTeToterests  of  true  philosophy :  in  awqrd,  he  laid  the  founda- 
,c*jci*y^'  tion  ^the  modem  sensationalism.  Descartes,  looking  morejeeply 
UAj-fLi^^  f^  beneath  the  phenomenal  world,  and  with  an  intense  power  of  re- 
^2j^t«Jjy—  "flecConrgSziPg^upon  themind  itself  as  theinstrument  andi^cfium 
by  which  airtrutH~J3^rc6ived,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  j^tipn- 
[t^st  !cmethod_prphilosophizing.  and  thus  laid  the  basis  of  the 
_  _^    _  modern  iJe^sm.    The  great  question  which  both  soughtjo  mves- 

■fii.i.j-1**-  ^*in^{t^^^,  was  Jhat  qfjfig]]^g|^ffl^und  ^nd  sourceor  human  kr.owl- 
MuLiuUtfWIh  ^A%^ ;  tKeybotlialike  aimed  at  bringing  system  and  unity  into  the 
mAtLJiM  Varied  and  disjointed  learning  of  their  age ;  they  both  pointed  out 
iwEiikJiirK  a  "grima  philosophia"  from  which  all  science  must  take  its  rise , 
)"  n),       but,  with  the  same  objects  in  view,jhey  differed  widely  in  their 

aSfii-  otntiCu^conclusions.     The  En^ish  philosopher  r 


[pendent  oCaSy^ experience  whatevernn  a  future  chapter  we 
>f  Uartesianism  to  the  nineteenth  century ; 
to  trace  Bacon's  experimental  philosophy 
>d,  gfljSmitf  tj-j'"  borne  upon  what  are 
^physical  investigations. 
Tnar^^aTlhTlnfluence  of  BaconjigotL.tha 
philosophy  was^  for  Uie  most  part  indirect, 
'ely,  would  suffice  to  contain  everything  he 
wrote  of  a  strictly  metaphysical  character.     The  Jipin7  of  his  whole 


,      wrote  oi  a  strictly  metaphysical  character,     .^je^giruoi 
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howeveisjwas  such  as  could  not  fail  to  leave  an  ijl^glJ'jLfct^^T/t  ^^ 
impression  ugon  eveiy  su^ct  lying  within  the  range  of  human  tj:h  f-irnY^* 

early  life,  Bacon  had  studied  the  Aristotelian  i^inM ■Mwl 

^ilosophy  as  it  was  then  taught  in  the  "  schools/'  and  appears, 

while  yet  comparatively  young  in  years,  not  only  to  have  become  ^- 

eonvinced  of  its  uselessness  as  a  method  of  discovery,  but  also  towy)i^t4.^/«.^^^, 

have  laid  the  basis  of  his  new  organon.     From  these  high  thoughts «/  <t^s**tKiio^^'^ 

he  emerged  into  the  toils  of  active  duty,  and  devoted  the  extraor-''*^  «u«c^-*^ 

dinary  powers  with  which  he  was  endowed  to  the  service  of  his 

country  in  the  department  of  law  and  government.     A  life  thus 

spent  could  not  but  give  a  strong  practical  turn  to  his  mind,  and  must 

have  aided  in  lending  to  his  philosophy  a  tone,  very  different  from  || 

that  which  would  have  resulted  from  so  many  years  of  cajpi  and 

sditary  meditation.     Retiring  as  he  did  from  the  court  and  the 

senate-house  into  his  study,  from  the  busy  scenes  of  political  life  to 

the  pursuit  of  philosophical  truth,  he  could  hardly  fail  of  becoming 

more  and  more  convinced  of  the  practical  uselessness  of  the  scho- 

.astic  logic  to  a  mind  that  requires  sagacity  in  seizing  analogies, 

and  needs  experience  in  collecting  facts.     He  saw  that  in  ordinaix^A 

cases,  where  we  have  to 


a^yf^ 


with  mankind7the  keeaestjogic  could  <^^t*  ^r<^  '*^ 


not  supply  the  place  of  accuratft  ol>«iftrv^tinn  \  and  procftftded,  y^th  "*"*7 '^f,*  '"' 


*  '*4 


t  comprehensiveness  of  mind  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  to 


generalize  his  views,  until  he  evolved  the  conclusion^  that  pure  sci- 
knowledi 


L^"»V    '    « 


f.A 


r 


other  of^a  mwe  ordinary^and 


le  praise  of  the  •'Inductive  method"  is  now  in  every  one's  ttW3U4,(l^-Ai, 
mooth — ^we  naturally  ask,  therefore,  what  is  this  method,  as  Bacon^l^iUliilGkflMDQ^' 
left  it  ?     That  it  cannot  consist  simpljijn  observing  a  number  of  Al  jNii  ||l 
part]ciilars,^nd  then  predicating  any  quality,  which  we  observe  in  |y-.|||l  j 
^chj^^^ihe_whqle  class,  is  evident ;_  for  this  would  make  a  very  JJjJf^ 
small  extension  to  our  knowledge  of  nature,  where  but  few  partic- 
ulars, comparatively  speaking,  are  accessible.     There  must  be  a 
fimdaniental  conviction  lying  at  the  base  of  all  ouj  Investigation  of 
natural  phenomena^^thatjinder  similar  circumstances  the  same  an- 
will  be  followed  by  the  same  consequents ;  so  that  from  a 


em  ^ 

few  observations  a  wide  conclusion  can  be  drawn.     But  a  mere 

observation  of  facts,  even  grounded  upon  this  -  conviction  of  the 

imifonnity  of  nature's  laws,  Bacon  still  thought  insufficient ;  for  it 

had  in  truth  been  practised  centuries  before  he  announced  the 

*Xovum  Organum."    His  great  object  was,  first,  to  remove  out 

-5-  -       -       -. 
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^  of  the  road  the  obstacles  which  tended  to  impede  the  progress  of 
jlscience ;  and  Uen  so  to  systematize  the  rules  and  principles  of  in- 
duction, as  to  supersede  the  guesses  of  experience,  and  arrive  by  a 
,  sure  and  rapid  road  at  the  discovery  of  truth.     To  accom^ish  this, 

£ys  Bacon,  we  must  first  collect  a  natural  historyj  that  is,  whal- 
er be  the  subject  we  intend  to  investieate,  we  must  first  set  down 


the  subject  we  intend  to  investigate,  we  must  first  set  down 
all  the  facta  we  can  gain  upon  it.     Having  done  thia  we  must_  clas- 
sify these  into  tables,  so  that  we  may  expunge  those  which  are  use- 
less to  the  question,  and  gather  the  "  vintage^^  of  those  which  are 
-eally  significant.     'HieBe'^igniHcaTit  facts  are  further  to  Be  scru- 
Vmlzed  witH~respect  to  tlieir  relative  value  and  import,  and  to  be 
illustrated,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  by  actual  experimenta.    Thia 
mcLUieJaw  of  lhe_phenomena  orJ^'lalen8_grocessu3J^Tr- 
e  the  object  of  our  search,  and  the  form  or  "  latensschem- 
"  if  tHe  conslituiion  of  bodies  be  our  search,  wnraToiice 
I  appear.     Thus  our  knowledge  must  rise  from  the  bare 
they^re  presented  to  the  senses,  upwards,  through  different 
of  generalization,  till  the  moat  general  form  thereof  is  as- 
d,  and  the  top  atone  of  the  pyramid  laid  upon  it.* 
then.  l»eing  in  brief  the  Baconian  method,  in  what  light  are 
'C  to  estimate  it?    Ita  many  excellencies  all  have  admitted  to  be 
unquestionable.     Its  primarjrj:are_to^lear  away  prejudicesj^and 
.M..-.y  '•^•^•jftSJt^  jtTencc  wilkin  in  order  to  listen  for  truth,  was  conceived  in 
i^,Ti~-r^»       ihelofliesl  apTrit  of  sound  wisdom.     Its  constant  inculcation  of  ob- 
:^^?*^  -f^'T^'^ervation  and  experiment  overturned  all  those  false  attempts  at 
nature  on  a  priori  principles,  which  haJ^endered  the 
rtions  of  many  mighty  minds  entirely  nugatory.     Its  in- 
to scrutinize  facls^nd  weigh  their  relative  value,  shqwa 
ilously  we  are  to  watch  the  accuracy  of  all  our  actual 
IS,  and  how  patiently  estimate  their  signification ;  while 
lendation  to  investigate  the  more  occult  proc^ses  and 
ings,  urges  us  on  to  study  nature  even  beyond  the  limits 

Brat  work  wu  "  The  AilTsneempnt  or  learning."  In  this  hill  Heat 
refonn  of  pliila»pli;  iT«re  •omewhal  ckarl?  akelchrd  ouL  He  next 
e  "  InstBU  'Stio  Magnii,"  the  plan  of  which,  ia  ni  parti,  mAf  be  said  to 
.  philosophical  wiittngfl.  In  the  Ircntise  "  De  AuginenliB  Sciinliaruia," 
1  of  ihe  "  AJvancemenl,")  we  have  a  comnlele  review  of  the  diSeront 
iman  knowledge,  u  introductory  to  the  whole  system.  In  the  "  IS'aviin) 
second  part,  WB  have  the  mclhii'l  of  Klentific  investicolion  ptopiumdwl. 
of  the  plan  wm  the  ■'  Syl»a  Sylvarum,"  or  Natural  History,  puhlishcd 
which  was  to  BUppI;  facta.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  pi>rt«,  termed 
Scuin  Inlcliertu!!,  "  Anticipationss  Philosophie."  and  "  Pl.iloaophin 
wanting.  See  his  '■  Distribulio  Operis,''  ulured  at  the  be^na'ng  ol  bii 
vritings.  Vol.  vii.  of  his  Works,  London,  Baynes,  1824. 
M  rppearancea  not  Idol*      Vid.  Hollain,  vol,  ii.  p.  408,  &«. 
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to  which  mo.'C  outward  observation  can  reach.    But,_perhapSjj^tho  Ou  t  t^f*^  *^ 
most  valuable  and  orifidnal  part  of  Bacon's  method,  is  that  in  which  ^  ^'^^^  't'^^ . 
he  points  out  the^ecessity^f^a^rarfiw/^  ascent  in  thej)rocess^^^«  </.*«/  ^^^^^ 
gener^atiOT^n^rder  thaLwe  may  arrive,  at  length,  aj_the  highesf"  j^  •/,^*2l.' 
point  of  human  research.    **  Duab  viae  sunt,"  such  are  his  own  words,  IMllJ^  U!i^RL 
''atque  esse  possunt  ad  inquirendam  et  inveniendam  veritatem.    Al- 
tera a  sensu  et  particularibus  advolat  ad  axiomata  maxime  generalia, 
atque  ex  iis  principiis  eorumque  immot&  veritate  judicat,  et  invenit 
axiomata  media ;  atque  haec  via  in  usu  est.     Altera  a  sensu  et  par« 
ticularibus  excitat  axiomata  ascendendo  continenter  et  gradatim, 
at  ultimo  loco  perveniatur  ad  maxime  generalia,  quae  via  vera  est 
sed  intentata.''  _Onej3f_theji[iain^fe 

phflosogh^jjrevioi^  constant  effort  to  rise  frogi, 

a  {ewjmrticular  facts  to  the  highest  generalizations.  These  efforts 
Hacon  terms  ^nticipationes  naturae,"  and  points  out  as  above  the 
existence  of  these  "  axiomata  media,"  which  must  always  serve  as 
stepping-stones  to  the  reason  in  its  arduous  path  to  the  summit  of 
the  pyramid.*  "^Iv'i 

Such  are  the  excellencies  of  Bacon's  method  ;  but^it  has  also  its  "^^ 
defects.     First  of  all,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Bacon  over-  ^*  ^i  •  ^  J*!*  ^  ^"J^ 
^5mated  the  real  value  of  his  new  organum,  as  it  regards  the  dis-  " 
covery  of  tnitKT  He^KougHt  it  so  powerfuF  an  instrument  as  al- 
most to  supersede  the  value ^f  philosophical  genius,  and  to  reduce  ^<T»^  -•-■ 
all  minds  nearly  to  the  same  leveLf     In  this  he  certainly  under- /^t 
rated  the  necessity  of  that  wondrous  sagacity  (as  displayed  in 
Newton)  which  seizes  analc^es,  and  puts  us,  by  a  kind  of  intuitive 
foresight,  on  the  right  road  for  the  true  interpretation  of  facts.J 
This  led  him  afflin  to  lay  niore  stress  upon  the  arrangement  ofs^ 
the  factsTSinsdvesr^a^^  the  elucidation  of  those  rational*^    r/|./v^/>^ 

ttwi^pBomfby  which  alone^ they  can  be  explained  and  generalized  l|yh4MM/Wfai« 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  delect  might  have  been  in 
great  measure  corrected,  had  he  completed  the  plan  marked  out  in    ^ 
the  last  three  parts  of  the  "  Instauratio  Magna."     Another  m9m'^yufA^^<'^} 
defect  in  the  Baconian_sygterri:svas>-ita_almost  entire  neglect .  of  rf<^"  «  ^  '^v . 
Isduciwn,_  It  dicTnot  take  into  consideration,  that  a  sagacious  ' » 

mind  may  often  rise,  all  at  once,  per  saltum,  to  a  general  principle, 
and  then  reason  downwards  so  as  to  deduce  those  "axiomata  me- 
Jia,"  in  which  our  real  knowledge  mainly  consists.     This  error 


»>»»^4 


H       •**. 


'«      / 


ty^%^^\    t^^t.^  «-»^r 


♦  Vid,  Whewcll'i  "  Phflosophy  of  Induction,"  vol.  ii.  p.  395. 

t  Nov  Org.  I.  Aph.  61. 

i  FV-  M'  Mara alay  }  article  in^he  Eclinburgh.RGvi4^.  I^o.  13^ 
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.'iKfllL.  *jM  Mr.  Mill  con.iectures  might  have  arisen  from  Bacon'    i^oranca 

^  ^^^  and  disparagement  of  matheniaticd  science.*     Lastly,  the  metliod 

-.was  defective,  and  necessarily  so,  in  that  practical  wisdom  which 

J^tresulls  from  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  actual  processes  of  philo- 

j  '^j_'T',sophical  research.     The_great^  benefit  Baconcoaferred  upon  the 

,.,.  /I,  -»— ^  world  arose^from  the  tpiritj)/ Jtii  writings^  a  whoje— from  the 

IK  «i^  .f  A  t^  admirable  wisdom  which  they  exhibited — and  the  impressive  manner 

f*>fn  1  •.«    -    j^  which  they  inculcated  upon  all,  the  duty  of  repressing  narrow 

/Cnj-  ^^.,J,  ;..,/J"'ejiidices'^  ihe^e  liand^^d  ajoo  wide^  ambItTojronrtE£otS«-. 

jtr^.-4'.''i^'-r.  Added  lothisHie  saw  distinctly  the  existence  of  the  Jwo  elements 

^  i^'.^'""*^^^^  human  knowledge^— the  Sensational  and  the  Ideal,  and  per- 

^  '     That  scTence  can  only  be  constructed  by  the  due  combination 

n  botK  ■  the  facts  glverTbylhe  one  being  interpreted  through 

nceptions  furnished  by  the  other.     To  Bacon,  therefore,  we 

ittnbute  the  honor  of  having  first  sketched  out  the  true  order 

osophical  research,  and  f  >reseen  the  splendid  results  which 

lication  has  educed  in  the  increase  of  all  the  comforts  and 

licaces  of  human  life,  as  well  as  in  the  general  progression 

id  by  it  to  the  mora]  and  intellectual  culture  of  mankind.     It 

ider  the  deep  impression  of  the  truth  and  power  of  his  views, 

;  announced  them  as  the  "  great  iostauracion"  which  was  to 

ice  a  new  era  into  the  intellectual  history  of  the  world. 

main  object,  however,  is  now  to  see  whatwas  the  in0uence 

Bacon  exerted  upon  the  progress  of  ^>eculalipe  ^hiloso^hy. 

t^-f'^di^  -f^  And  it  might  be  asked,  first  of  all,  did  £lacon  itUend  hit,  method  to 

tt^^jtJ*^^\j^  applicable  to  the  moral  as^weUaa  the  physical  sciences?    Thifl 

"^  '^;^^,£^jiiestibn,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  must  be  answered  in  the  affirm 

/XUt  '-i  *^    ative :  forjiot  onljjioes  he  include  logic,  ethics^jroliti^s^  and  met* 

j--/^m.t  .      apiiysics  in  his  work  "Do  Augmentis  Scientiarum,"  as  brancfies 
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POTjirejnay  c onsp^w  a  historj^and  tables  i>f  discovery  concerning 
anger,  fear,  shame,  and  the  like,  just  as  we  do  coi/cerning  the 
'icenes^f  civil  life  ;  nor  less  concerning  the  mental  operations  of 
memory,  composition,  division,  judgment,  and  the  rest,  than  about 
cold,  or  heat,  or  light,  or  vegetation,  and  the  like.'' 

Here,  then,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  Bacon  did  not  intend  to 
exclude  these  subjects  from  the  sweep  of  his  method.     At  the  same 
time,  it  is  no  less  evident  that  he  applied  his  princjples  to  psychological  *^**  ^^  V 
mvestigations  with  great  reserve,  andl  even  timiditj.     For,  imme-  ,^;^,.>.  ,.  X 
3iately  after  the  passage  just  quoted^  he  says, — ■^*  Our  mode  of  dis- 
covery, by  means  of  a  prepared  and  arranged  history,  does  not  aim 
w  much  at  the  nioyements  and  operations  of  mind,  like  the  com- 
mon l<^ic,  but  gather  at  jAc  nature  of  ^things;  we  so  train  the 
mind  that  it  may  apply  itself  by  apt  methods  to  the  nature  of  things." 
There  are  other  passages,  moreover,  in  which  Bacon  seems  abso* 
lately  io  have  distrusted  his  own  method  when  applied  to  mental 
philosophy.    "  I  hold,"  he  remarks,  in  his  "  Advancement  of  Learn* 
ing,"  ^  that  this  knowledge  must,  in  the  end,  be  bounded  by  religion, 
else  it  will  be  subject  to  deceit^nd  delusion/'    And  again,  still 
more  explicitly,  he  remarks, — *'  Mens  humana  si  agat  in  materiam, 
oaturam  rerum,  et  opera  Dei  contemplando,  pro  modo  naturae  ope-  ^|LI 
ratury  atque  ab  ek  determinatur ;  si  ipsa  in  se  vertitur,  tanquam'^BjlMill  ^ 
aranea  texens  telam,  tum  demum  indeterminata  est,  et  parit  telas  Q 

quasdam  doctrinae,  tenuitate  fiii,  operisque  mirabiles,  sed  quoad 
osum  fnvolas  et  inanes.**  Had  he  sought  to  break  through  the 
thin  webs  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  in  this,  as  he  did  in  so  many 
other  points,  he  might  have  proved  here  also,  not  like  the  spider, 
but  like  the  silkworm,  that  weaves  from  within  a  web  of  excellent 
utility  and  marvellous  beauty. 

To  estimate,  however,Jhe jnfluence  of  Bacon  upon  the  progress 
of  speculative  philosophy,  we  must  not  only  consider  the  adapta-^^irf^V!*  >- 
tion  of  his  method  to  ejucidate  and  extend._it,  but  gather  up  some  ^h/  /*<  4'" 
of  his  own  direct  remarks  upon  metaphysical  questions.    The  third  *(  ^^"^7 
Book  of  the  treatise  **  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum,"  gives  us  ample  ^^  7  '^"^ 
data  on  which  to  ground  our  opinion  of  Bacon's  views  respecting 
these  more  abstract  subjects.      It  appears  from  this  portion^f  his 
plaD,jlmt_BacOT  by  nojneans  wisHSrio  confinejiis  philosophy  to 
mere  phenomena^  but  affirmed  that  it  should  be  ourjcon^anj^  en- 
deavor to  grasp  ^e  ver^yorms  of  jhings ;  i,  e,  that  we  should  at- 
tempt to  comprehend  the  mode  of  their  existence,  and  the  laws  of 
tb^v  secret  opei'ation.     He  compares^knovvledge  to  a  pyramid,  the 
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base  of  which  consists  of  particular  facts,  the  vertex  ol  which jf 
the  link  between  the  creation  and  the  Creator,  while  the  stage  im- 
mediately below  the  vertex,  is  that  branch  of  science  which  cornea 
distinctly  within  the  idea  of  metaphysics.     Let  those  who  claim 

7  f  Av  >i  ^  /"      Bacon  as  the  apostle  of  positivism,  give  us  an  interpretation  of 

r  fLci\^'<  '^^'this  whole  division  of  his  system,  in  consistency  with  their  princi- 
ples ; — ^for  our  part  we  look  upon  Bacon  as  having  been  much  too 
far-sighted  to  describe  so  narrow  a  circle,  as  our  modem  naturalists 
do,  within  which  to  confine  the  excursions  of  the  human  reason 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  a  very  inconsiderable 
amount  of  his  attention  was  given  to  these  higher  questions,  that 
the  doctrine  of  final  causes  was  depreciated,  and  that  the  whole 
framework  of  his  Organum  was  far  more  adapted  to  the  investlga- 
dons  of  physical  than  of  metapfiysical  sci_ence.  The  greaFwant 
^  the  age  in  which  he  lived  was  unquestionably  a  knowledge  of 
factSj  and,  therefore,  it  was  to  this  point  that  he  had  directed  his 
chief  attention.  When,  however,  we  read  what  he  has  written 
respecting  metaphysical  investigations,  we  may  easily  suppose,  that 
had  he  lived  to  complete  the  great  scheme  of  his  Instauratio  Magna, 
this  ideal  portion  of  his  philosophy  would  have  been  far  more  fully 
developed. 

Regarding,  then,  the  Baconian_^hiIo^        asjt  now  stands,  we 

Afj  fr^^i**  .'l-Mnay  sum  up  in  few  words  thehifluence  it  was  calculated  to  exert. 

^^f-'*i^^*^^'^^y5k^^®  authority  of  the  master  himself  led_to  thej^ery  sparing 
•>*..**4^'*^'iv application  of  his  inethod^to^j^hological  investigations,  without, 

2*.  ^-'^^^^^Jj^owever,  excluding  them  altogether.     But,  secondly,  the  recom- 

Y  ij[S!Lf^^^^^'}^^^^^Ll9^^^  ^^^^  ^^®  /q^*^^  of  thinjs^,  kept  alive  the  belief 
m  the  importance  of  metaphysical  analysis ;  although,  atThe^me 
tune,  it  was  thro\vn  into^the  background,  by  the  vastly  preponde- 
j^ating  stress  which  was  laid  upon  purely  ex^perimental  processes. 
Whilst,  therefore,  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge  were  bene- 
fited by  the  eminently  wise  and  practical  spirit  that  pei*vaded  his 
.r  writings,  j^t  their  final  resuk  was  to  elevate  natural  jhilosophy 
Jj^^'^^-above^very  other  department ;  ^  place  the  empirical  element  in 


»»« 


m     •  •  -^  -* _        _  _        _  _  

^■"^^i^'    ^"«Uttooj)ronnnentj3^^  to  give  a  clear  uhimate  tendency 


^•«r»r>-*-v*^jn  favor  of  sensationalism.* 

,  ^^ S.4€A^^f'^*^'*^i  is  veTj  interesting,  and  somev 


somewhnt  curious,  to  read  the  different  comments  which 
many  men  of  the  first  ability  have  made  upon  Hacon's  writings.  In  the  third  votumo 
of  the  EdinLurgh  Review,  there  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  discussion  carried  on 
between  Dusnld  Stewart  and 
to  the  moral  sciences.  Stewart 
the  Preliminary  Dissertition  to  nis  "  I'niiosoprn.'ai  t^ssiys,"  cnap.  n.  n 

Pi  fesaor    Pliyf.iir,  in    his    Preliminary    Dissertation,  (Kncyc*.    Alet.    Appendix, 
considers  that  B^icon  ran  too  far  into  the  region  of  ^etaphvaics.f   Dj.  Whej\gU  (P 
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The  field,  then,  was  now  fairljjopen.     The  human  reason  had,^  »''.  />-. '. 
in  The  pej^on  of  Bacon,  asserted  for  the  detriment  of  s( 
Tndegendence  of^all  former  aulhority ;  the  search  after  thi 
tions  of  truth  was  commenced  by  a  master  mind ;  but  witl 
tendency  was  already  manifest  to  fall  back  upon  the  expei 
oar  senses  as  the  ultimate  basis  of  the  whole.     It  was  nt 
tention  of  Bacon,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  exclude  all  n: 
ical  conceptions,  nor  would  he  have  sanctioned  the  consi 
which  were  soon  drawn  from  his  decided  leaning  to  the  ol 
but  the  influence  which  his  writings  were  capable  of  p 
upon  the  progress  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  was  s 
dered  apparent  in  the  works  of  one  of  his  warmest  friends 
lowers.     Hobbes,  who  had  drunk  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  his  mas-  Ji'^'/'— 
ter,  began  to  philosophize  just  where  ht  had  left  off.      The  master  " 
^mself,  looking  far  into  the  distance,  occupied  his  whole  genius  in  . 
fi-aming  the  method  of  future  research.     Many,  indeed,  were  soon  | 
found  to  carry  out  this  method  in  the  department  of  physics  to  the  u 
most  splendid  results ;  but  Hobbes  was  the  only  pupil  who  began  M_       _ 
by  applying  it  in  its  most  empirical  character  to  meIaphysic3,.^ft>^{jMj| 
morals^ and  politics,  3iSD«iSi 

The  main  features  of  the  jJiilosophy  of  Hobbes  may  be  sketched  jy,  uBwny, 
out  in  a  very  few  words.  Bacon  had  attached  so  high  an  '■"P^'Mk^MfuHLM 
tance  to  experience,  that  it  was  rej;arded  as  the  main,  if  not  ^^^MlM^SSi!*^_ 
ohly^urce^  our^real  knowledge.  Hobbes  proceeded  to  develop^^^,^  ^  ,/ 
this  Baconian  principle  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  made  sensationo^  '■'*  c^.'f  ; 
the  real  basis  of  every  mental  operation,  the  sole  originator  of  oijr '.  ^  "  ^^,  ',, 
iSeas,  the  sole  medium  and  lest  of  truth.*  As,  iherefore,  we  can  z^" 
"perceive  through  sensation  only  what  is'  material,  he  concluded  ^ 
that  matter  is  the  only  reality,  and  that  whatever  exisis  to  us  must  J^ 
accordingly  be  a  part  of  the  material  universe.  The  whole  pro-  < 
cess  of  scientific  investigation  was  thus  reduced  to  the  d:>ctrine  of  i 
bodies,  beyond  which,  he  maintained,  there  can  be  no  knowledge  ^ 

of  Inluf^ )  ihoni,  that  while  Bacon  tonk  hold  upon  both  the  haniltcs  of  wicnce, 
the  Empincnl  anil  the  Ideal,  vet  he  worked  with  the  Ibrmer  far  more  ener|;cti.~al1y  th»n 
with  Ihe  luUer.  Mr.  Macoiilay,  in  ihe  Bdinburgh  Review,  No.  13-3,  piiya  ii  •pIpndiJ 
tritiuLe  tD  Baoon's  geniun,  but  rnsti  i[reBt  iloubta  upon  the  m-j-^iifdilii  of  his  ni^'thurl. 
Hr,  Hollam  defenJi  both  the  originalitjr  and  utiKly  of  (he  method,  biit  (hinli*  th:il  he 
Mi  inlo  inJulinctnen  from  atleinptine  more  than  he  eould  ever  aeromtiiiah  — (■■  Lit  of 
Eorop^,"  vol.  n.  page  42li.)  Mr.  Hill,  in  hii  "  System  of  Lope,"  pnys  homaae  to 
Bacon  aa  the  father  of  Induclioit,  bul  shows  that  he  erreJ  from  want  of  seeing  the  real 
oalure  and  □«•  of  Dtdiution.  MU^ 

The  conrliwitn  from  the  whole  Kenis  tobe,  Ihnl  the  induelive  ijilem  iwelf  wnij*"!!^* 
innilfed  in  Ihe  ipirit  of  the  aee;  and  thi 


•  iee  '■  Leviathan,"  chop. 
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whatever,  accessible  to  the  human  mind.     This  knowledge,  haw 

£,,4  u.,f^  -p   ever,  doM^ not^refer^  siinpl^to  the_exi5fence  of^ boding,  bia  also  to 

*'  ' '  "^J.'^-  "-X  ^^^•''  <^Aan^es,  of  all  which  changes  the  ultimate  principle  is  motion. 

,  A<n  yX-tt:   The  doctrine  of  bodies,  therefore,  includes  the  knowledge  of  aU 

lena  in  relation  to  their  piobable  causes;  and  i^f  all  possible 

as  known  from  their  observed  effects,     Inother  wojid^jhe 

;ing  given  by  the  senses,  we  have  to  di3co\;er  by  our  reason 

3onsequences  which  will  flow  from  them  under  every  va- 

'  circumstance.     Such,  according  to  Hobbes,  is  the  proper 

e  and  the  sole  aim  of  true  philosophy. 

:iow  comes  the  chief  peculiarity  of  his  system.     Bodies,  he 

.',<.<«)  /^ '^i *■■  says,  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  Twzi«ra/^  bodies  and^OiJiica- 
/ )  .  (f*  -  -g^^g  The  former  comprehend  not  only  the  whole  ^  what  we 
//■^a-».-n*^oterm  external  jiatu re,  but  likewise  those  other  existences  which 
.,  ^i .  ifii^.v/Q  variously  call  rmnd,  soul,  or  spirit.  This  first  division  of  phi- 
**MW<IWwJyQg^y,  therefore,  is  so  eicplalaed  fts  to  include  the  physical  and 
I.  />,,...:*/  'V  matnematical  sciences,  Psychology  and  Logic,  besides  a  number 
l|l|u|i.-jk.        of  subordinate  branches.* 

■  /if  a<-'~     ^^  Pitysics,  Hobbes  followed  his  illustrious  predecessor,  Jn^ul- 

-^^^^f.  "/.  i»^rfT«ating  generally  the  necessity  of  objieryation,  and  manifesting  with 

_  -/ffii*..''«c  ■   It  a  strong  preference  for  the  atomistic  doctrine,  which  he  probably 

-^orr>i  •-«-  ■    „„oj  ,„  kig  intimacy  with  Gassendi.     On  this  subject,  however,  it 

business  now  to  trespass ;  and  it  is,  happily,  of  less  con- 

Lo  do  so,  because  the  path  of  experimental  philosophy 

e  one  in  which  our  author  delighted  to  walk;  so  much 

he  case,  that  he  even  ridiculed  the  Royal  Society  of 

yc  confining  their  attention   so   much   to   minute   ex- 

i/chologtf  of  Hobbes  (in  which,  according  to  his  system, 

of  metaphysics  is  included)  is  highly  remarkable,  not  in- 

:count  of  its  intrinsic  value,  but  remarkable  when  viewed 

,^uvt*.'-.  <»   in  connection  with  the  age  at  which  it  was  propounded.    The  mind 

-(..^t!  <-^''^5lt  ^  yiewed_as^honyj5ateria!,  the  phenonrteii;i_of^oiiscious- 

ness  being  the  direct  result^f  our  organization^     The  one  great 

1  (TTun^amen t aTlact  of  mind  is  sensation  if  which  is  nothing 

,  .    niore  or  less  than  the  effect  of  material  objects  around  us,  exerted 

WMmH^     by  means  of  pressure  or  impact  upon  that  material  organization 

SJMfWMj:    which  we  term  the  mind. 

fHLMlAM  HL  *  ^''^"  '''*  ^''  ''^"V-  °^  •''*  "  I-eninthnn,"  in  which  we  hnn  a  syDoptic  Hew  of  ill 
.MlmWUHyhB  objcc*  of  iihijosophical  leKorch,  conitruclcd  on  the  principle  ihat  idcor«  )a 
IfMTV  "  Jta  kiumleH-re  of  cmsfqvmai. 

mBilllllt  -^i^Wt  ^*  hanlieKlhe  rtm(laaieDlaJiiri.icipUortl)e  Kbool  of  Coadiltae. 

iSpfOfeNtfMt  1^  CNihIiiWijil 
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Seosation,  however,  gives  rise  to  sundry  other  phenomena  of 
lOQsciousness,  which  deserve  part.cular  attention.      The  move- ^/;;;^^^' 
■oent  of  theoaxtides  ofjmatter^(in  which  sensation  consists)  grad-^-./^-*-**-^  ^f^ 
oally  ceases,  leaving,  indeed^  an  impression  of  the  thing,  but  far  /^  /^^IV/r^^-*^'- 
^STvivicTthanTuring  the  actual  jjeriqd  of  impact.     This  **  decaj-  <^  .^>^-^^^"'  . 
ISgsense,"  according  to  Hobbes,  is  Imagination,  (or  conception ;) 
rotlTwe  view  it  in  connection  with  the  fact  of  its  being  the  lin- 
gering image  of  jgmethingjjast,  thenjt  js  memory.     Memory  and 
Imagination,  therefore,  are  the  same  things,  only  viewed  from  a 
difierent  stand-point.*     This  leads  to  some  further  remarks  in -^  ^^.^f^.'-' 
which  he  develops  the  doctrine  of  the  association  j)fjdeas.t  ^^^'  '*^  -  '^•"f 

The  next  great  phenomenon,  upon  which  Ilobbes  lays  •  amazing  \ 

stress,  is  that  oiLangtiage,    So  high  an  importance  does  he  attach  f^^  ..^.  /^  fygrt  , 
to^icor^^jhatjbut  fQr_t^m  he  does  not  conceive  that  men  could  /«/•<''>•'-  y 
ever  have  lived  j^n  society:  nay,  reasoning  itself  is  made  so  de-,/^  ti^fJjUfir 
penHentTupon  terms,  jhat  he  affirms  the  simplest  mathemalicaT"/^^**,.  ;'^; 
trudi  to  have  been  absolutely  indiscoverable  without  them.J    This 
leaHs  at  once  to  ttobbes'  theory,  of  knowledge.     Knowledge,  he  /^^.^.^^r/ 
says,  is  of  two  kinds.    First,  we  gain  direct  impressions  of  external /  *  ^^/^  "^*J] 
Aing_by^ensation,  and  this  isj* knowledge  original;"  then  we  use^^./X^JyTi-  * 
words  to  denote  things^and  form  them  into  propositions.     When  \^ri^y**      ** 
tfi^  propositions  are  correct,  then   we  have  another  kind  of 
knowledge,  one  which,  though  arising  primarily  from  the  senses, 
is  mediated  by  the  understanding.     UiKlerstanding  is  the  faculty  7/;.  A  ^/f*''' 
which  perceives  the  relation  between  words   and   things; — and^*    ^  ^^  y/^- 
SnUh  and  /a&eAooi^  therefore,  are  nothing  more  than  the  agree- 
inent^r  itisagreement  of  words  among  themselves,  being  terms    .  <     ^ 

applicable  only  to  verbal  propositions.^  ^       '    i 

To  Logic,  Hobbes  devoted  a  considerable  share  of  attention,  o    <*^^^^  *^ 
The  peculiarity ^f  his  logical  system^  lies  in  the  theory,  that_re^-  ^^^^^^/V,^   .; 
soiling  is   merely  a  numerical  calculation.     As  the  dictum  upon^i  71  *«  >«.-•'  • 
wBich  tRe  syllogism  depends  turns  simply  upon  the  relation  of  a  ^"''^^ ' ' 
whole  to  its  parts,  Hobbes  considered,  that  adding  and  subtracting  . 

expressed  the  whole  process^of  ratiocination,  words  being  the  ci- 
pkiers  employed  for  the  purpose.  Error  in  reasoning,  he  showed 
10  arSe'only  from  the  want  of  definitions  and  the  wrong  employ- 
ment of  names :  here,  therefore,  as  in  every  other  part  of  his  sys- 
tem, the  extreme  results  of  nominalism  are  unhesitatingly  ap- 
propriated.il 

•  Vid.  Lev.  rhap.  ii.        f  Lev.  chap.  iii.        J  LeT.  chop.  iv.        ^  Lev,  chap.  it. 
I  Mr  Hullam  deandi  thk  theoiy  of  Ho  ibcs  from  the  attack  of  Stewart—"  Lit  ai 
Eiropc,"  ii.  p.^74.  ^ 
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ili<c.  i        The  Ethics  of  Hobbes  are  exactly  what  we  shouKI  expect  to 

(low    from  his    sensational    principles    in    metaphysics.     If  every 

.'li°^'^'"'fi^'  -^  U'^^hipg  tnore  than  a  compound  of  aensationv_then  good 

iknd  evil  can  be  nothing  more  than  expressions  for  pleasure  ^d 

pain,  that  is,  for  agreeable  or  disagreeable  sensations^,     There  ia 

■?* -Clothing  on  this  theory  simply  and  absolutely  good — nothing  sim^lj 

'"    '  sojutely  evi! ;  they  are  both  relative  to  my  own  individual 

tution ;  and  all  practical  ethics,  therefore,  must  consist  in 

for  the  avoidance  of  the  one,  and  the  attainment  of  the  other.* 

jver,  as  it  does  not  depend jjpon  ourselves  to  determine  what 

js  shaTl  be  pleasurable  and  what  painful,  it  follows  that  our 

s  and  volitions  (which  are  the  same  thing,  and  both  Torms  of 

aadon)  must  be  irresistibly  determined  by  motives  from  without, 

nd  that  man  must,~t]ierefore,  be  absolutely  and  itiicond  Iti  on  aljylhe 

■  creature  of  necessity. 

This  leads  us  to  the  fundamental  pnnciple  of  Hobbes'  political 
/^■^l^jLl^l  theory.  As^ood  and  evil  are  identical  with  pleasure  and  pain,  and 
^J^^^^^^^j  as  all  men  necessarily  desire  the  one  and  shun  the  other,_so__nature 
a^e(*,tl  ii(.*..ierself  dictates  the  right  to  every  man  of  doing  whatever  he  may 
^  '?  think  conducive  to  these  ends,  and  in  this  manner  of  securing  for 
,j(f^1mselTainhe  means  of  physical_enioj'ment  he  is  able,  at  wTiatever 
expense  to  hisTellow  man.  The  natural  state  of  man,  therefore, 
1^,-*  iv--*-*— -^"^^  necessarily  ^e  a^atate  of  warfare,  in  which  all  are  struggling 
llCtKibJlMBrtV^'^  advance  their  own  selfish  interests,  every  man's  hand  being 
vtMUlMU  sgiiinst  his  brother,  and  his  brother's  against  him.  In ^fief^migkt 
^^^_,  _  ^jj-j,  nnd  right  are  convertible  terms.  Experience,  however,  teaches 
*■  '  " " '  ^hat  a  state  of  universal  warfare  is  a  state  of  universal ^ufiermg, 
ad  reason  accordingly  dictates  that  we  should  seek  for  peace  as 
He  more  conducive  to  human  happiness.  Hence  the  origin  of 
,  government,  and  other  social  institutions  which  are  simply 
intended  to  be  jint  agonists  Jo  jnan'a  natural  selfishness^    The  very 


,4-^t  aim  and  purport  of  government  being  simply  to  control  the  will  of 


ljfc**^the  individual,  and  erect  a  leviathan  power  to  which  man's  selfish- 


*^fimm^. 


must  bow,  the  end  of  it  is  answered  just  in  pro[K>rlkin_as_the 

*f  bwer  thus  esta^shed  is^mighty  to  coerce  or  restrain.     Iience__an 

;j^„;,___ahsolute  monarchy  is  the  very  [jerfection  of  human  government, 

i(..Y  ^tr'-and  ought  to  have  the  supreme  decision  overeieryihing connected 

■vith  Law,  Morals,  and  Religion. f 

On  the  subject  of  Religion,  Hobbes  laid  himself  open  to  much 

•  "  Leliathan,"  chap.  Ti. 

t  These  ijuliticnl  prin<'iple*  nere  lint  propounded  in  the  TtchI'ms  "  De  Chit"  nnd 

De  Corpora  Politico."   They  are  r^toduced,  lioweTer,  connectedlj  in  the  •'  Levidthnn." 
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obloquy,  more  especially  as  he  attacked  the  clergy  theniselvci,  as    (Xil^ot^^ 
well  as  their  principles,  in  the  most  caustic  and  severe  remarks. 
He  admitted  that  the  natural  desire  we  possess  of  investigating 
causes,  leads  us  to  attribute  some  vast  and  incomprehensiblecause 
15  the  universe  around  us.     As,  however,  we  can  conceive  of   '*  •"^^vA'^-y, 
nothing  which  does  not  presentntseir to  us  as  a  sensuous  image,  it  ^«"*  '  ^'^  ". 
IbHowed  by  necessity  that  we  can  have  no  real  conception  of*^;^*';;V;.,/lrr.  r 
Supreme  Being ;  that  infinity,  in  every  form,  is  a  mere  negation,  ^^.'^v^-.  y.*j  ,< 

~e  cannot  avoid  quoting  the  striking  words  with  which  Mr. 
Hallum  sums  up  his  view  of  Hobbism  generally: — "The^political^ 
s}'stem  of  Hobbes,  like^his  moral  system,  of  which,  in  fact,  it  is     /  . 
only  a  portion,  sears_ii£^jhe  heg^t.     It  takes  away  the  sense  of  irt'^i'C^i  n. 
wrong  that  has  consoled  the  wise  and  good  Jnjheir  dangera,  the  J*'  k'  ^  tc ^  . 
proud  appeal  of  innocence  under  oppression,  like  that  of  Prome 
tbeus  to  the  elements,  uttered  to  the  witnessing  world,  to  coming 
ages,  to  the  just  ears  of  Heaven.     It  confounds  the  principles  of 
moral  approbation,  the  notions  of  good  and  ill  desert,  in  a  servile 
a3oIatry  ot  the  monstrousTeviathan  it  creates,  and,  after  sacrificing 
affright  at  the  altar  of  power,  denies  to  the  Omnipotent  the  pre- 
r^ative^f^dictating  the  laws  of  his  own  worship."* 
^  Such,  briefly,  was  the  superstructure,  metaphysical,  moral,  and 
political,  which  Hobbes  built  up  with  great  ingenuity  and  ability 
uj)on  the  Baconian  principles.     Far  wouJd^Bacon  have  been  from 
fdlowin^  hjs  pupiljn  these  con6lusions ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  dis- 
^ted  that  the  germ  of  them  was  to  be  found  in  that  empirical 
tendency,  which  runs  more  or  less  through  the  whole  of  his  phi- 
losophy. 

ThegeniusjyhichjIoWbes  mar^^  ,vi^v /*  ^ 

aBcTiiithe  severe  logic  by  which  he  built  up  his  whole  system,  from  3^'^*^^''  *^  \' 
its  ground-principles  to  its  completion,  no  one  has  ever  denied.  ^/cV/t^,  - 
Whilst,  however,  great  ability  was  displayed  in  all  his  writings, 
the  chief  strength  of  his  mind,  especially  in  the  latter  period  of  his 
life,  was  evidently  concentrated  in  his  moral  and  political  works, 
which,  as  they  gained  most  celebrity,  raised  also  the  greatest  oppo- 
ation.  The  metaphysics  of  Hobbes,  indeed,  can  by  no  means  be 
considered  brilliant  efforts  of  genius,  nor  can  they  possjbly  serve 
as  a  basis  upon  ^yhjch^any^deeply  thinlung  jnind  wou[d  jrest  in^its 
tearch_after  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  nature.  Yet 
H3>bes  was  undoubtedly,  of  all  the  adnerents  of  the  Baconian 

•  A  ftifl  and  beauufal  edition  of  Ilobbcs    Works  hr«  been  published  by  Sir  W« 
Wuki worth.     London,  ISJS). 
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school,  the  greatest  writer  of  his_age;  for  the  works  of  Gassen%li, 
which  now  became  extremely  popular  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  equal  to  them  in  philosophical  acumen, 
and  there  are  no  others  able  to  dispute  the  field.  In  fact,  the  met- 
aphysician of  the  Baconian  philosophy  was  yet  to  appear,  before 
tHeanalytic  method  could  Le  said  to  be  strictly  and  successfully 
applied  to  the  science  of  the  human  mind. 

It  was  just  at  this  time,  while  there  was  a  perpetual  conflict  of 
opinions  going  on  between  the  school  of  Hobbes  on  the  one  side, 
ami  those  who,  like  Cumberland,  were  seeking  to  lay  an  immova- 
ble foundation  for  morality  and  religion  on  the  other,  that  a  com- 
pany of  scholars  within  the  University  of  Oxford  were  assembled 
by  chance  at  the  chambers  of  John  Locke.     Finding  themselves 
Ic^  <?^^^      perplexed  and  baflled  in  their  discussions,  it  occurred  toUocke  that 
f^c4^  .  ^*       They  were  taking  the  wrong  road  to  arrive  at  truth ;  that  tFe  first 
^.^Zc^^^  rt^   ThingTo begone \vas  not  to  analyze  things  themselves,  or  dqctrmes 
.  x^.<rvct^^v*^4liemselves,  to  their  simplest  and  most  abstract  forms,  but_^to  inves- 

tigate  the  faculties  of^he  human  mind,  in  order  t£see  what  objects 
lie  within  its  reach,  and  v»'hat  beyond  it.  From  that  day  Is  dated 
Ihe  commencement  of  a  work  which  was  destined  to  exert  a 
greater  influence  upon  metaphysical  science  than  any  which  had 
appeared  since  the  age  of  Aristotle  and  Plato — ^I  mean  the  "  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding."  We  must  proceed,  therefore,  to 
investigate  succinctly,  but  as  clearly  as  possible,  the  real  tendency 
of  this  immortal  work,  and  to  estimate  the  efiect  it  produced  upon 
the  progress  of  speculative  philosophy. 


Section  II. — Cnttctsm  of  Locke. 

First  of  all,  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  Locke^is  to  bejJaced 
^<  ^/»*  ^^**^mon^st  those  independent  thinkers,  who,  instead  of  groundina 
i.  <^V  /^y^"^  '  their  ^  opinions  upon  any  previous^  authority .jdejerjni  ne  rather, to 

seek  anew  for  themselves  a  solid  foundation  for  human  knqwlgdgo. 
Tn  so  doing  he  was  evidently  following,  and  that  boldly,  in  the  trafck 
which  had  been  previously  opened  by  the  writings  of  Bacon. 
When  the  spirit  of  independent  thinking  is  once  acquired,  there 
are,  of  course,  many  different  directions  which  it  may  follow,  and 
according  to  the  path  first  struck  out,  will  ever  be  the  method  and 
character  of  the  whole  subsequent  investigation. 
As  to  the  plan  which  Locke  proposed  to  follow,  we  arc  not  left 
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m  doubt  for  a  8ing.e  moment ;  it  is  clear  and  decisive  from  the  first 

page,  and  indeed  is  made  manifest  in  the  very  circumstances  which 

gave  rise  to  his  "  Essay."    He  affirms  in  the  very  outset,  that  it  is 

oi  no  use  tosearchdeeply  into  any  subject,  with  the  hope  of  attain- 

Sg  ultimate  truth,  before  we  have  estimated  aright  the  instrument  ^-  ^^"^ 

we  have  to  employ ;  that  is,  to  use  his  own  words,  **  before  we  have 

ISmcTout  the  powers  of  the  understanding,  tjie  extent  to  which 

^y  reacE,  and  the  points  in  which  they  fail."*     It  is  impossible  to 

indicate  more  clearly  than  this  his  fixed  opinion,  that^the  foundation 

ofaUphilosophy  must  be  found  in  Psychology^  and  that  the  start- 

ing-pomtjoaust  ever  be  an  accurate  observation  and  analysis  of  the  au^u4^  V 

acts~or  pKenomena  of  ouF  own  ^ohscToushess.     Herewe  see  at/^/yt^i^  cA^ris 

once  that  Locke  had  imbibed  not  only  Bacon's  independence,  but  '^'^^^^^  ^'^^  *  * 

al^  the  spirit  of  the  Baconian  method ;  that  he  both  avoided  and 

despised  (as  he  tells  us  in  almost  the  first  paragraphf)  the  fruitless 

speculations  of  former  philosophers  to  ascertain  such  things  as 

•^Uie  essence  of  the  mind,"  or  "  by  what  motions  of  our  spirits,  or 

changes  in  our  bodies,  we  experience  sensations,"  or  to  solve  any 

amilar  question,  the  evidence  of  which  does  not  come  directly 

within  the  range  of  our  own  consciousness;  but  that,  on  the  con- 

Uary,  he  considered  the  study  of  mind  as  well  as  of  matter  to  have 

reference  simply  to  such  actual  phenomena  as  can  be  observed, 

classified,  and  correctly  reasoned  upon. 

But  then  arises  the  inquiry.  Can  we^bserve  thcj^henpmenajrf  ft 
nuad  as  surely  as  we  do  those  of  the  material  world,  and  can  we 
equally  regard  THenPas  real  objects  of  science  ?  That  we  can 
make  observations  upon  the  facts  of  our  inward  life  must  be  evi- 
dent to  every  reflecting  mind;  for  what  do  we  mean  when  we 
speak  of  consciousness,  except  that  there  is  something  or  other 
passing  within  us  of  which  we  are  conscious  ?  Everything,  there- 
fiwe,  that  passes  throughthe_mjnA  of  whatever  nature  it  be,  i*^  ^^-j-^*  j'* ' 
may  be  regarded  a  le^timate^  object  of  mental  phUosophy  ;  it  is  d  ^^  ^.  ^  ^^^  ^/x. 

n,  and  as  such  can  be  set  down  upon  our  roll  as  a  real  ct^--**^*^  c 
and  unquestionable  fact,  equally  valid  with  those  of  any  other  '^  '* 
science. 

Locke  takes  it  for  granted,  accordingly,  as  a  thjng^resting^onjhe 
direct  evidence  ofourconsciousness,  that  man  has  anumjerstand- 
mg  thalMfJji^jconscioiH  of _anj^thing,  it  assures 

bim  that  he  does  think,  and,  if  he  think,  that  there  must  be  some- 
ihing  within,  which  is  the  immediate  object  of  his  thoughts.     Such 

*  Einy,  chap,  i  lee.  4.  f  ]Bx>a7i  chap  i.  sec.  % 
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object  whatover  it  be,  he  terms  an  idea,  the  proijer  definition  of 
wHich  accordingly  he  considers  to  be,  '"  Anything  with  which  our 
minds  are  immediately  occupied  when  we  think."*  Thus  the 
whole  science  of  the  human  understanding,  or,  as  it  may  be  other- 
a^.c^jy  r»  Vijafise  expressed,  the  whole  search  after  the^true  principles  of  human 
^*^'^*^^^r^^A  knowledge,  is  reduced^imgly^  the  study  of  ideas. 
/v  •.^A*-'ci«*.-i  '^^^^  Study  he  proposes  to  prosecute  in  sTthreefold  manner.  He 
«"y>ct4\ »*^^ «^-  proposes^rst,Jo investigate  the  origin  of^rJdeas,^ndthemeans 

by  which  we  acquire  them  ;  that  being  done,  he  offers,  secondly, 
to  show  what  knowledge  ^e  possess^by  means  of  our  ideas,  and  to 
^termine^its  certainty,  evidence,  and  extent;  and  then,  as  there 
are  objects^in  the  mind  which  we  cannot  call  objects  of  knowl- 
edge, but  the  reality  of  which  rests^  solely  u^n  opinion  or  faith,  he 
^^oposes,  thirdly,  to  exaniine  the  grounds  and  the  degrees  of  our 
•'^(^'iTfessent  in  matters  of  this  nature. f 

Now,  what  does  this  sketch  (which  Locke  gives  us  in  his  intro- 
duction) of  the  course  he  intended  to  follow  in  the  work  at  large 
indicate  ?  It  shov/s  us  most  clearly  his  full  conviction,  that  the 
phenomena  of  the  mind  itself  must  be  our  first  study ;  and  that  the 
ideas  we  may  be  found  to  possess  within  our  consciousness  must 
be  thoroughly  probed  and  traced  to  their  very  origin,  before  we 
raise  any  inquiry  as  to  their  certainty,  their  validity,  or  their  accu- 
rate correspondence  with  any  external  object  to  which  we  may 
suppose  them  to  answer.  In  a  word,  it  exhibits  the  great  principle, 
that  both  logic  and  ontology  are  out  of  place,  until  we  havelSd  a 
.JouhdatTonTbr  them  m^^ycAofo^y.  When  we  have  once  learned 
r  ...frJt^  ^^**wto  apgre^ciate  the  jrue  nal[urej5fjyrja  have  observed 

^  oc  w.      «,    -^^  classified  all  the  inward  phenomena  of  our  cons5ousnesss^THen, 

first^j^ve^majTbegm  to  mark  out  in  order,  the  abstract  forms  which 
our  thoughts  and  reasonings  assume — that  is,  to  create  a  science 
of  formal  logic ;  and  then,  first,  also,  may  we  begin  to  inquire  how 
far  these  subjective  ideas  are  the  signs  and  proofs  of  objective  ex- 
istences,— that  is,  how_far^\ve  can  lay_securfiJy-the^grouni;£rinci- 
ples  of  ontology.  So  far  Locke  was  true  to  his  proposed  method, 
so  far  he  applied  admirably  the  Baconian  system  to  the  study  of  the 
human  mind,  and  bid  fair  to  build  up  a  superstructure  of  metaphys- 
ical philosophy  upon  a  fixed  and  immovable  basis.  J 

In  order,  then,  to  point  out  where,  and  in  what  manner,  Locke 
departed  from  the  principles  which  he  at  first  laid  down  for  his 

«  Eflsay,  chap,  i  sec.  8.  f  Ibid.  chap.  i.  sec.  3. 

X  See  Cousin's  "  C  )urs  de  THistoire  do  lu  Phil.*'  Le9on   16,  in  which  Locke'a 
Methodology  is  very  fulW  discussed. 
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guidance,  let  us  for  a  moment  consider  what  the  rmp^grganum  of 
philosophy,  as  derived  from  Bacon  and  employed  by  Locke  him-  ^  >  ^ 
self,  really  is.     It  contains,  as  we  have  shown,  twojnovements ,'^^  fn^^nt^**^^ 
first,  the  observation  of  ph§^omena  just  as  nature  gives  them ;  and"^ '   ^    ^ 


It 
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then  the  explication_and  recompqsition^of^thcm,  in  such  a  manner  ^^a;^ 
as  to  bnngJo^view^«n«ra/  laws.    Now^  fideljty  to  these  principles  Z*^' « •  ^  . 
imperativel^demanded  of  LfOcke,  when  he  applied  them  to  the  sub- 
ject of  his  Essay,  to  conunence^by  a  thorough  investigation  of  all 
the  ^enomena  of  tHe  human  understanding,  as  *ney  are  given  to 
OS  in  our  own  consciousness ;  having_done_  thii.,  he  might  safely 
have  proceeded,  either  to  classify  them^  or  to  draw  .any  conclusions 
that  seemed  warranted.    But  what  plan  does  he  actually  pursue  7 
Iinstead_of_commencing  by  such  a  careful  inductionof  facts^^he  ^"'Z  '^*  ^^^rt 
makes  in  the^outset_no  induction  at  all ;  he  seeks  to  determine  nei-  ^*'-  ^*.-*»    <  ■  ^ 
ther  the  number  nor  the  characteristics  of  our  ideas,  but  starts  at  aJ^^-^^  ^^  /&- 
once  by  searching  for  their  origin.     This  was  the  point  in  which '^^*'»"'  .^^ « *  --^^ 
be  first  oF  all  departed  from  the  true  method  of  philosophizing,  and 
which  led  him,  on  many  occasions,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  into  no 
little  inaccuracy  and  confusion.* 

There  is  not,  in  fact,  a  single  branch  of  inductive  science  in  the  A      j  ^ 

world,  which  would  give  correct  results,  if  pursued  in  the  same  ^^7^^-^  ^^,4  A.., 
manner  as  Locke  pursued  the  study  of  mind.     Suppose,  for  exam-y:^  jf^«^^<^  ^'**  ^ 
pie,  that  the  illustrious  astronomer  of  the  same  age,  had  investigated  ^    a .  cy  ^<'-  *  •  - 
the  architecture  of  the  heavens  on  the  same  principle  as  Locke  did 
the  construction  and  powers  of  the  human  understanding ;  suppose 
that,  instead  of  commencing  with  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavens,  he  had  first  applied  all  his  energies  to  search 
into  the  origin  of  those  which  present  themselves  confusedly  and 
in  the  aggregate  to  the  mind  of  any  ordinary  observer,  what,  we 
ask,  would  have  been  the  result  ?  He  must,  in  that  case,  necessarily 
have  formed  hypotheses  unwarranted,  or,  at  least,  unproved,  by 
facts ;  and,  instead  of  casting  a  lustre  upon  his  name,  his  age,  and 
his  country,  would  have,  probably,  taken  his  rank  amongst  those  in-  '  m -^  ,^  ^cri 
genious  speculators  who  had  before  him  beaten  the  path  to  oblivion.  ^^^^  a-t**..  <,. 
The  method  which  Newton  followed  taught  him  to  reject  all  pre-  /t  ^^ 
vious  hypotheses  as  so  many  obstacles  in  the  path  of  true  science ; 
it  taught  him,  before  he  sought  the  origin  of  any  phenomena,  to  ex- 
amine what  they  really  were,  what  characteristics  they  bore,  and 
bow  many  of  a  simila"  nature  might  be  ranged  side  by  side  to  throw 
j|^t  upon  each  other.     He^knew  that,  to^neglect  one  fact^^  or  to 

af  See  Cotqpn's  "  Hiitoire  de  U  Phil.''  p.  253.  BniMeli  cdilion,  1810. 
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imagine  one,  were  both  fatal  errors  in  inductive  scienoe,  which 
might  lead  us  in  the  end  far  away  from  the  truth. 

Precisely  of  this  nature,  however,  was  Locke's  first  deviation 
^  from  the  true  Baconian  principles.    In^ommencing^by^e^ 

the^ngtn^of  our  ideas,  he  was  actualljMnvestigaUng  the  source 
of  phenomena,  oTw'hich  he  had  not  yetjletermined  either  the  char- 
acter or  the  number,  investigating  them,  moreover,  as  is  almost  in- 
At^uu'a  <u/»cgC^.gvitable  in^such  cases,  under  the  influence  of  several  false  hypoth- 
:tycxA  r«*^^.^  eses.     Thej;esuhwaSj  that  his  conclusion  upon  tliis  question  was 
/  ^^  necessarily  a  guess ;  or,  if  we  would  name  it  philosophically,  an 

hypothesis  which  might  be  true  or  might  not.    Instead  of  classify- 
ing all  our  ideas  as  they  exist  in  their  present  mature  condition  in 
the  mind,  and  then  drawing  from  such  an  extensive  and  complete 
view  of  the  case,  a  valid  conclusion  as  to  their  primitive  state  or 
//'  pt-i;e<^-/<!^  origin,  he  drew  his  inference  before  heji^ad  exainin^dJiisLdata^^ 
i'>^f<ye*uc^  r  /^<thus  made^the^Eservations  square  to  the  theory,  instead ^f  draw- 
^Z^St^i^  r^Xt^***  ing  the  theory  fromTiis  observations.     To  lay  a  firm  basis  for  men- 
,1/w^  /^A*  **'^-«^l  science  by  such^a  method,  \ras,  and  ever  must  be,  absolutely 

imgossible ;  for,  when  once  we  have  an  h]rp6thesis  ready  formed, 
we  soon  become  tor>  prejudiced  in  its  favor  to  judge  impartially  of 
any  .facts  which  may  seem  to  militate  against  it;  and  even,  if  all 
the  facts  we  may  happen  to  observe  do  agree  with  it,  yet,  until  we 
have  made  a  systematic  induction  erf*  them  all,  and  brought  them 
one  by  one  to  the  proper  test,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  our  position 
as  proved  beyond  the  danger  of  being  overturned  by  some  hitherto 
unheeded  phenomenon.  But  it  is  not  an  uncertain  position  which 
will  do  for  the  comer-stone  of  a  whole  system  of  philosophy.* 

•  As  this  point  of  the  criticism  on  Locke  has  been  strongly  contested  bj  a  late 
reviewer  (see  Prospective  Review,  Nov.  1846,)  I  shall  add  one  or  two  further  illustra- 
tions of  it.  The  reviewer  aflinns  that  Locke  did  understand  the  true  method  of 
philosophical  research;  that  he  stated  his  thesis  first,  and  brought  up  his  facta 
afterwards ;  timt  the  case  of  Newton  is  an  "  unfortunate"  one,  as  hff  started  with 
no  induction  ot  facts,  but  Hunply  with  the  two  laws  of  Kepli^r;  nnii  fii.ally,  tl.at  Locko 
assumed  no  data  but  sensation  and  reflection.  Let  us  briefly  examine  these  four 
points. 

'^hat  Locke  was  imbued  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  Baconian  Methodology  I  have 
admitted,  and  even  affirmed — that  he  saw  its  full  application  to  the  investigation 
of  mind,  I  cannot  allow.  What  was  Bacon's  methodl  First,  to  make  a  Natural 
liistory  of  Facts;  n^xt  to  classify  those  facts;  thirdly,  to  investigate  their  relative 
weight  and  significancy;  .md  then,  lastly,  to  rise  through  the  several  stages  of 
generalization  to  the  highest  law  of  the  phenomena  in  question.  In  Lixrke  wc  have,  it 
.s  true,  many  psychological  facts  scattered  through  his  Essay ;  but  this  certainly  cannot 
be  called  a  systemaJic  arrangement  of  the  phenomena  of  consciou^^nrss,  nor  would  aiiy 
one,  who  proceeded  vpon  the  strictly  inductive  method,  make  the  whole  of  the 
facts  adduced,  from  thn  very  first,  cluster  around  a  theory  as  Locke  did.  He  would 
rilher  repress  this  tendency  to  "  anticipate  nature"  until  the  fact's  were  better  known. 
But,  says  the  reviewer,  may  not  a  man  state  h*i8  i)\esw firsts  and  I-  r.n  brinir  up  his  facta 
to  b«tr  .upon  it  1  Certainly  he  may ;  but  the  question  is,  did  L/Kkr  do  lAi.s  /  Far  from 
it.    Rc&?^Si2  ag  no  book,  perhaps,  cquld  guch  a  remark  be  more  *'  untortunate."     Loc^a 
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Having  thus  pointed  out  the  error  which  Locke  appears  at  the 
4Hitset  to  have  fallen  into  in  the  method  of  conducting  his  examina* 
tion,  we  may  now  proceed  to  a  criticism  of  the  different  portions 
of  his  work,  and  show  in  what  manner  this  first  aberration  led  him 
into  subsequent  confusion.  As,  however,  the  whole  of  the  former 
part  of  Ihe  Essay  is  occupied  in  discussing  the  question  of  the 
or^n  of  our  ideas,  we  must  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  expressiont 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  better  comprehension  of  Locke's  whole 
theory.     Thejerm_grjgi?ijnay_be  taken  injtwo  jenses,  essentially 

ifid  nol  be^n  to  write  afUr  he  had  well  digested  the  subject ;  so  that  he  could  lay  down 
his  mature  conclusion  at  the  beginning  as  a  thesis,  and  then  systematically  support  it 
Locke  iTTf^,  in  order  to  Uam.  He  pniJosophtzed  as  the  book  went  on.  For  eighteen 
jean  be  was  writing  upon  it,  and  there  are  evident  indications  of  his  views  waverintf 
and  somedmes  changing  as  the  work  proceeded.  He  was  no  reader  of  the  History  of 
Phioaophy;  his  Essay,  in  fact,  contains  simply  the  process  of  his  own  philosophic 
development.  Can  it  be  said  of  such  a  book  that  the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  the 
thesis  in  which  it  was  all  to  result,  could  be  laid  down  first,  thefaUs  having  been  already 
wA  arranged  and  scrufinused?  Impossible.  Locke  began  to  pkil^aophize,  not  simply 
to  mriie  with  a  certain  theory ;  and  tnat  theory  colored  the  facts  he  adduced  throughout 
the  whole  wnrk. 

Again,  let  us  look  at  the  case  of  Newton.  The  reviewer  affirms  that  Newton  began 
with  no  systematic  view  of  the  facts  of  astronomy,  but  simply  with  Kepler's  two  laws. 
Now  let  it  be  remembered,  that  from  the  age  of  Ptolemy  most  diligent  ooservations  had 
been  going  on  from  time  to  time  of  the  phenomen  4  of  the  heavens.  Any  one  acquainted 
wkh  the  history  of  astronomy  knows,  that  the  number  of  observations  taken  by 
the  astronomers  of  the  age  of  Kepler  was  prodi  rious  ;  that  it  was  by  means  of  these 
Enervations  that  the  science  advanced ;  and  thit,  without  them,  Kepler's  laws  would 
nerer  have  been  established.  Newton  came  ^  inhenUince  into  aJl  these  observations ; 
the  very  knowledge  of  Keplsr's  laws  really  involved  them.  He  be^an  his  own  in- 
Tfistiuiiinnii^  tlierefare,  not  on^y  with  a  distinct  idea  of  the  actual  phenomena  of  the 
ease  ;  but,  what  is  more,  with  certain  deductions  from  those  phenomena  already 
cstaUtah?^  and  verified.  To  say  that  Newton  conducted  his  investigations  indepen- 
(kntly  of  a  most  wide  and  patient  colligation  of  facts  as  the  basis,  I  cannot  but 
think,  invc^ves  a  total  oversight  of  the  real  foundation  upon  which  the  Newtonian 
ifstem  rests.  To  be  further  assured  how  patiently  the  great  philosopher  observed  bcibre 
ke  leasoaed,  we  have  only  to  trace  his  discoveries  in  those  subjects  where  he  could  not 
&n  back  upon  a  mass  ot  previous  observaUons,  and  we  find  that  the  colligation  of  facts, 
even  by  his  extraordinarily  sagacious  mind,  was  most  laboriously  carried  on  before  he 
featured  to  theorize  or  to  deduce.  No  one,  assuredly,  can  maintain  that  Locke 
gnmnded  his  "  thesis"  of  the  nature  of  the  human  understanding,  which  stands  ai  the 
0siKi  of  his  pkHpSfrpkif,  upon  a  survey  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  at  all  comparable  to 
the  survey  which  Newton  inherited  of  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens.  Finally, 
the  levie^rer  aiBraw,  that  Locke  assumed  no  data  beddes  sensation  and  reflection.  We 
icpiy,  that  he  assumed  quite  gratuitously  his  whole  theory  of  ideas  as  representations  of 
oolwaxd  reality.  This  theory,  as  Dr.  Reid  has  shown,  lay  at  the  very  basis  of  his 
pUosophj,  and,  so  far  from  leaving  the  path  of  psychological  discover3r  clear,  pre- 
Koted  obstacles  to  it  at  every  step.  Hau  Newton  adopted  the  Ptolemaic;  theory  of 
jhe  heavens  as  a  recognized  fact,  it  is  needless  to  say  how  it  must  have  stood  in  the  way 
SI  all  ailvancement.  Of  a  similar  nature  was  the  obstruction  which  the  ideal  system 
actaaCy  presented  in  the  philosophical  speculations  of  Locke.  Added  to  this,  he  was 
eaeumbered,  perhaps  almost  unconsciously,  with  the  notion  of  animal  spints  as  being 
the  agents  in  sensation,  and  with  the  doctrine  of  impact  as  being  the  only  method  by 
vhich  one  object  can  affect  another.  Of  the  justice,  then,  of  the  original  criticism, 
I  naSk  leel  perfectly  convinced — at  any  rate,  to  prove  its  incorrectness  demands  a  view 
tf  tl^  qaestion  very  difierent  from  the  plausible,  but  as  it  seems  to  me  "  loose,"  strain  of 
lOBark  I  have  i^mmented  upon.  In  truth,  what  we  want,  to  the  present  day,  is 
a  firidiliil  inychology  strictly  inductive,  and  unencumbered  with  any  hypothesis.  On 
Ha*  solf^ect'see  Jouffmy  on  the  Method  of  Philosophical  Study,  nrefijted  to  his 
mof  Stewart's  "  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy.'* 
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'    T**  '  ^^'^y   difTerent  frcrn  each  other.    It  may  mean  the  cause  of  anythina 

.Deingproduced,  orjt  may  imply  simply  the  occasion  of  its  produc- 
tion^ Between  tlie  real  cause,  and  the  occasion  of  any  phe- 
iiomenon^here  is  a  wide  diversity.  "The  one2m£liesji  producing 
'^.  >v^.  fi^t^f^wer,  the  other^nly^  some  condition  u^n_which  this^wer  comes 
-'•^''•^''^into  exercise.  If  I  cast  a  grain  of  corn  into  the  earth,  the  occasion 
of  its  springing  up  and  producing  plant,  ear,  and  grain,  is  the 
warmth  and  moisture  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  buried ;  but  this  is 
by  no  means  the  cause.  The  cause  lies  in  the  mysterious  vital 
power  which  the  seed  contains  within  itself;  the  other  is  but  the 
condition  upon  which  this  cause  produces  the  effect.  I  am  aware 
that  a  sensationalist,  who  rejects  the  idea  of  power,  would  repu- 
diate this  distinction,  and  regard  all  effects  similar  to  that  above 
described,  as  being  brought  about  by  a  composition  of  causes.  We 
still  maintain,  how^ever,  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  a  valid 
ground  for  the  distinction  is  manifest,  and  that  the  power  by  which 
an  event  is  brought  into  being  is  clearly  separable  from  the  con- 
ditions under  which  that  power  is  put  forth.*  When  we  speak 
therefore,  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  we  must  ever  take  heed  to 
,  avoid  the  ambiguity  which  lurks  in  the  term.     The  cause  of  any 

.<<••.  t^  --*.-*     idea  is  the  inward  faculty  from  which  it  immediately  takes  its  rise ; 

^>      ct- 1444^  .^^j  ^.^  .^  inthe_groper7  anj^ln  the  onjy  proper  ^gnse^its.true 

origin.  ^tjnan,_we  know,  is  a  unity  ;  the  different  powers  and 
Yaculties  of  his  minfali_co-exist  in  one  subject,  and  develop  them- 
selves simultaneously,  working  and  interworking  together  through- 
out all  their  operations.  It  so  happens,  therefore,  that  the  action  of 
one  faculty  often  depends  upon  anotherj^  and^  only  comes  into  play 
ifvhen  thus  stimulated.  Hence_the  KJleas_which_owe  theirjorigin, 
^*i^yproperly  so  called,  to  one^orthese  faculties,  may^owe  their  occasion 


r*4^  ***^-  ^ii^^  another ;  in  which  case  great  care  is  requisite  to  separate  that 
.-»  i-**:TiclCT      faculty^hich  gives  rise  to  them  directly ^  from  those  which  have  to 

do  only  indirectly  with  their  production.    Thus,  to  give  an  examplet 
At^^*^!ii^^^  we  should  attribute  the  abstract  conception  of  space  directly  to  the 


^r^j^rCf  1"^^  operation  of  our  reason ;  while  yet  we  regard  sensation,  or  an 
i^i^^  i<  actual  contact  with  the  material  world,  as  absolutely  necessary  in 
ft.  ,^»^<^<'^  order,  to  incite  the  rational  faculty  to  the  formation  of  such 
<  ^.^-  .  a  conception.! 

Now,  this  obvious  distinction  Locke  appears  to  have  entirely 

•  The  real  existence  of  a  n?;fu«  or  effort  in  every  effect  beyond  the  mere  tnibltt 
antecedents,  will  be  illustrated  hereafter. 
t  See  some  excellent  remarks  upon  this  point  in  Stewart's  "  Philosophy  of  the  Uuraf9 
"    '  "  ^       '  sec.  4.    See  also  his  "  Philosophical  Essays,"  Essay  I.  chap,  vl 
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ovi  looked.     Where  he  found^  a^  difficuUj^  in  shoeing  Jlie^djxeot/c^f^ 
de^  odence  of  anj  idea  upon  experience,  he  soon  discovered  the  ^^ ' 
niea  )s  of  showing  its  indirect  dependence  upon  it,  and  having  done 
tBls,  be  incorrectly^  concluded,  that  the  whole  of  our  knowledge 
(X)Qld  le  derived  from  this  one  source.     We  owe  it  mainly  to 
Em^  Uiat  this  fallacy  has  been  thoroughly  probed  and  refuted.  ^ 
rathe  very  first  paragrat>h  of  his  great  work  ("  The  Critic  of  Pure^.  < 
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Reason")  he  points  Jis  to  experience  as  the  occasioiio(  ever 
yibte^onceptioQ,  which  Jn^^  puLjroves  ^ft^r  wards 

most  coDvingngly^jthat_theJrue_cau3e  of  many^f  ou|;  conceptja 
fi^ndsolejvintjw 

or  oT^jKe^aspn.     This  distinction,  then,  premised,  we  may 
procerato  consider  the  sentiments  which  are  advanced  in  the  first 
book  of  the  ''Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding." 
Before  Locke  proceeded  to^e^nalysis  ofjdeas^  properly  so  ^^rc^   w.  -  ^i 
,  there  was  a_ prior  question  which  seemed  to  claim  some  ^«i^'"«^   *^  ^ 
consideration;  namely,  whether  those ^fiwtjprinci])les,  or  axioms,  /r  cf^r<<  '  •  ^ 
which  are  universally  granted,  which  are  regarded  as  undemon-  '/^ 
strable,  and  firom  which  all  reasoning  originally  proceeds,  are  jioMo 
be  considered  as  strictly  innate.     Should  these^rst  truths  really  • 
turn  out  tobe  so^it  is  clear  thatTRey  would  seriously  militate 
igamst  ^ckejsjwhgls^theory ;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
cfearlliem  out  of  the  way,  before  he  proceeded  to  prove  generally 
the  empirical  origin  of  our  ideas.    And  what  course  does  he  take 
to  accomplish  this  purpose  ?    He  adduces  a^umber  of  these  first 
trathstgMeu*  ab^ract_  axiomahc  form^  and  jthen  undertakes  to 
prove^with^nsiderable  success^ that  they  are  neither  universally  ,f  I'C VTr^  / 
nor  even  universaljy  comprehended.*     Since,  however,  he  *^^-f^^'^^'' 

not  only  to  disprove  their  universality  as  elements  of  human 
knowledge,  but  was  bound  also  to  account  for  their  origin  on  some 
positive  principles,  here  arose  a  formidable  difficulty,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  encounter.  To  make  absolute  andjself-evident  proposi- 
tions^ such  e.  g.  as  that  TwRoIe^Is  greater  than  a  part,  or  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,  merely  experi- 
mental and  factitious  vl  iheir  nature,  appeared  absurd ;  at  any  rate, 
to  show  the  method  by  which  they  could  come  simply  through  the 
lid  of  experience,  withvut  being  involved  in  the  natural  constitu- 
tion of  the  intellect,  was  in  the  highest  degree  difficult;  theonlyy.  ^j^^l-^^- 
resource  lefl  was  to  take  shelter  behind  a  species  of  nominalism,  r^sx^^  J^  ^ 
■SJTo^decIareTHe  most  obvious  of  such  propositions  to  be  verbid'       - 
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^/>«rf'*^''^^^abstriactions,jvhich  might^be^mplqjed  for  convenience,  but  wh^ch 
(4t  i'i<j,  could  be  of  no  utility  in  Riding  the  discovery  of  any  truth.     "  These 

general  maxims,"  he  says,  **  are  of  great  use  in  disputes,  to  stop 
the  mouths  of  wranglers,  but  not  of  much  use  to  the  discovery  of 
unknown  truths,  or  to  help  the  mind  forward  in  its  search  after 
knowledge."  And  again — "As  to  other  less  general  maxims,  they 
are  no  more  than  bare  verbal  propositioits,  and  teach  us  nothing 
but  the  respect  and  import  of  names  one  to  another."* 

Now,  in  this  theory  of  maxims,  or  first  principles,  whether  spec- 
ulative or  practical,  there  is  a  manifest  misapprehension  of  their 
real  force  and  character,  which  we  may  show  both  from  the  argu- 
ments by  which  he  attempts  to  prove  their  non-universality,  and 
also  from  the  considerations,  by  which  he  endeavors  to  prove  their 
practical  inutility.     In  taking  up  the  first  or  negative  argument, 
/,  Aiv«^^*^<  Locke  selects,  as  we  have  seen,  some  examples,  and  lays  them  be- 
,^a  ^  -'^^-A-y  4ore  jis^in  a  definite  verbal  form ;  then Jiaving  shown,  that  such 
.     L  .  ^i<Hf*  **xioms  would  bejmintelligible  to  a  child  or  a  savage,  he  infers  that 
x^y  *v^  >.-r    "fliey  are  no>t  innate,  nay^That^eir  ve^j^  terms  themselves  havg^to 
^^*/^'^tr  «**c  i^  empirically  acquired  before  they  can  be  duly  appreciated.!     No 
**/*^*^'*^7-doubTTKIs^is  perTectly  correct  on~  the  Supposition,  that  a  first  truth 
^*^  ^A'^l^riefcessanly  means   sometJiing  expressed^  or_  conceived  in  Jojmal^ 


1*/* 


«  .^^♦^itdu^     Togwal  language.    In  this  sense  there  can  be  no  maxim  innate, 

„,^     (-Cf .  '^^ij^^jause  in  nature  there  are  given  neither  propositions  ready  formed, 

nor  even  words  by  which  we  may  form  them.     BiU  while jno_grin- 

/  •        ciple  is  implanted  in  us  by  nature,  in  its  complete-  logical  form,  yet 

V-*^?!/ ^iltc.^re  mayT3e  many  rzr?Ma//y  implie J  and  included  m  the^necessary 

i  ,^-..vJ»^y^xT    faws  uy  which  our  judgments  are  governed,  and  our  thoughts  de- 

r]Wrie^*^*^     velop  themselves.  ^i\.sk  a  savage  whetKer  every  eflfect  must  have 

^  fX^  i*«Yr  •*^*^ufficient  cause,  and  he  would  smile  unintelligently  at  the  qlies* 

I       "**^**"  '    tion;  and  yet  that  untutored  mind  is  so  constructed,  that  it  acts 

necessarily  upon  the  very  principle,  which,  clothed  in  an  artificial 
and  verbal  dress,  it  was  unable  to  comprehend.  Ask  a  cliild  wjiether 
a  wholeJsj:reajeiMhan  a  jart,  or  whether  the^ame  thing  can  at 
Sie  same  time  be_and  not  be,  and,  as  Locke  truly  says^  he  \\:ould 
not  veiry likeTy  comprehend  the  very  terms  of  the  question;  but 
let  him  be  brought  into^^osition  in  whicHTieTias  to  pass  such  a 
judgment  in  its  concrete Jorm,  ancT  you  find  ^eU  his  miliH  compre- 
Sends  the  full  force  of  the  axiom,  and  acts  upon  it  as  necessarily 
1w  we  do.^^ Certain,  then,  asTt  mayl>eJtKaf  these  fiirst Tinlttls' are 


*  See  Essay,  Book  IV.  chap.  vii.  sec.  11. 
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oiLntelligible  to  the  infant  or  untutored  mind,  yet,  strip  them  of  ^^^^jU^^^p^^ 


^.    ^£     ft 


their  attract  dress,  and  you  jvill  find  that  every  mind  contains,  in  ji\Z<'!f 
its  primnive"  judgments,  nay,  possesses,  as  the  very  hw  of  its  ac-  W^ 
Gviiy,  the  germ  of  these  very  axioms  which  the  more  cultivated  ^^*  *' 
"intellect  learns  but  to  develop  and  to  express.* 
~^ain,  with  regard  to  the  other  ground  whicj^  Locke  takes  up, 
when  he  denies^e^real  value  of  axioms^andftiffi^  ^  ^^   ///-/-, 

of  no  avail  in  oursearch  after  knowledge;  here,  also,  there  is  the  ..^/*--.-'  y-f-^ 
same  misapprehension  of  their  real  nature.     That  we  are  unable  '•'**''*    'f 
to  draw  truth  directly Jvom  such  first  principles  we^  allow ;  but  that 
laT  far  from  proving  them  to  be  worthless.     So  far,  indeed,  from 
that,  it  may  be  easily  seen,  thatjtheyjie  at  the  veryjfound^tion  of  ^  ^7 -«•/*# a  ^^fc- 
all  our  reasoninj^jo  that  without  their  existence_in  themind  no  ^^^'^^^  ^*"^' 
iJrgiwnent_wouId^be  possible.     Locke  affirms,  in  opposition  to  this,l^«< 
that  mathematicians,  who  make  the  most  use  of  axioms,  employ^''^ 
them  more  for  convenience  or  custom  than  utility;  and  we  are 
quite  ready  to  grant  that  they  do  so,  as  far  as  the  verbal  expres- 
sion of  them  goes.     But  let_any  one  try  to  reason  one  single  step 
without  havingthem  in  the  mind,  and  taking  their  truth  for  granted, 
and' iTwiirsoonfc  seen  that  they  are  the  necessary  condition  of 


«^«^ 


every  demonstration  that  we  employ.    Nature  gives  us  nothing  in  '/^y 
the  abstract,  and_jherefore,  in  this  sense,  neither  axioms  nor  ideas, ^t^Artz-Ttr," 
canT)eJnnate ;  but  she  gives  11s  that  mental  constitution,  and  im- 
presses upon  us  those  laws  of  thought,  which  necessarily  involve 
Buch  first  axiomatic  truths,  and  which  lead  every  mind  to  form 
them  inwardly  for  itself  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
world  without.f     Our^conelysioii^hen,  respecting  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  first  principles,  speculative  and  practical,  is  this,  that  al- 
though in  their  abstract  form  they  are  not  innate,  yet  that  there 
are  innate  facvMes,  or  laws  of  ^thought  which,  when  jjut  into  ^^^  ^T  J^^'jf\  \rr  ^ 
tion  by  experiencej^ecessarily  give  rise  to  them  as  primitive  judg- ^* j-,j  *h  ^x^.-  .  / 
ments  ;  and  that  these  judgments,  at  first  applied  in  the  concrete, 'J f^^]^/  '      ^ 
at  length,  by  a  process  of  abstraction,  assume  a  perfect  axiomatic 


'i 


7 

form.     Experience,^ccordingly,  is  the  occasion  of  their  P^'^^uc-^^'*.^^'^  ^^ 
tion,  buf  their  realcause  or j)rigin  is  to  be  found  in  the  native 
energy  of  the  human  mind. 

le  doctrine  of  principles  being  disposed  of  in  the  first  book  of  ^^  ( 
Ills  Essay,  Locke  proceeds,  in  the  second,  to  develop  his  theory 

•See  Lribnitz's  "NAureauz  Essais  sur  rEntendement  Humain,'*  Book  T.,  wbera 
iBe  afi^ou  nto  of  Locke  upon  the  question  of  moral  and  ipeculutive  principles  an 
■Vmudy  reffateJ. ^  ik/ftUMfiJ'^ 


/-^ 
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respecting  the  origin  of  our^ideas.     The  supgo®ition_gf  our Jdeai 
\^ir   >v-ci^'^r^51-"£i^ll^^®»  ^^®  rejects  primarily  oa  this  ground,  that  if  it  ca^^i  be 


JZ/l/^^/A^- 


-k^^^  .^  >xo  *-yA  shown  (which  he  believes  to  be  quite ^sslble)  _that  we  jiave  facul- 
T  '*'  "/*^  ''^^ties  capabE~of  iorniin^henfijjtKere  is  no  reason  to  regard  them  as 

originally  implanted.*  So  far  Locke  Is  undoubtedly  correct,  and 
has  shown  satisfactorily  that  our  natural  faculties  are  sufficient  to 
account  for  every  notion  we  possess,  without  our  having  recourse 
to  the  fiction  of  innate  ideas.  But  then  mark  the  process  of  rea- 
soning, which  he  institutes  from  this  point.  LetJt^g^allQWfid^thal 
t  •,  ,t  ^ery  idea  is  the  result  of  our  natural  faculties ;  from  what,  then, 

'.tr-^*.'  '^***^'  he  asks,  does  the  action  of  these  faculties  take  its  rise?     Mani- 
^^*  *"'*'  *'* feiiryTrbm  experience.     THerefore,  he  concludes,  experience  must 

Ee^the^riniary  source  oF  alToiir  jHeas.    This  it  was  which  induced 
Locke  to  make  use  of  the  illustration,  that  compares  the  mind  to 
white  paper,  which  is  void  of  all  characters  until  the  hand  of  expe 
rience  inscribe  them. 

Now  here,  again,  we  may  observe  the  error  into  which  Locke 
was  led  by  confounding  the  cause  of  our  ideas  with  their  occasion. 
There  can  ^e^  iToT3earEe~argues,  prior  to  experience ;— granted, 
Ther^re,  he~concludes,  tjie  mind  previous  to  it  is,  as  it  were,  a 
^tabuTarasa^^  owing  every  notion,  which  it  gains,  primarily  to  an 
empiric^  source.  Granted  still — if  all  that. is  meant  be  simply, 
_that  experience  ismdoccasion  or  con^rfiVi  on  of  acquiring  our  ideas; 
but  if  it  be  intended  that  this  is  in  every  case  their  proper  origin^ 
we  at  once  demur.  TJie  mind^qmesjnto  exis^^  if  indeed  void 
of  actual  ideas,  yet  by  no  means  destitute  of  the  forms  or^  cate- 
gories, both  of  sensation  and  inteUection,  that  is,  in  other  words,  of 
intellectual  laws  and  principles ;  and  it  is  to  these  that  we  attribute 
the  direct  origin  of^jhej)ure  'conceptions  of  reason,  although  it 
nught  havebeen  experience,  which  occasioned  the  formation  of 
them.f  The  spiriToT  man,  just  like  the  seed,  to  which  I  before 
referred,  has  its  inherent  energy  within  itself.  The  grain  of  wheat 
has  in  it,  potentially^  the  ear  that  is  to  wave  in  the  next  summer's 
sun,  and  the  acorn,  in  its  little  circumference,  incloses  the  oak  that 
is  to  bear  the  blast  of  ages ;  in  the  same  manner,  do3s  the  mind  at 
birth  contain  potentially  all  the  elements  of  the  future  man,  neither 
more  nor  less.  But  as  the  seed  must  come  in  contact  with  the  soil 
to  call  its  hidden  powers  into  development,  so  must  the  mind  come 

*  See  Rtsay,  chap.  ii.  sec.  1. 

f  See  Kant's  "  Critic  of  Pure  Reason,  Trancendental,  .£stheUc,  Analytic,"  in  which 

the  a  priftri  element  is  throiicrhout  sef>arated  from  the  Empirical,  and  all  expcrienct 
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into  contact  with  the  world  of  exi>erienc6,  in  order  that  its  ener- 
gies may  unfold  themselves,  and  produce  their  own  proper  fmits.* 
Having  broadly  laid  down  the  principle,  that  all  the  materials  of 
our  knowledge  come  from  experience,  Locke  goes  on  to  explain 
his  theory  more  particularly.     Observation^he  shows,  may  be  ex-/'^(v*  *v^ 
temal  or  internal,  that  is,  it  may  have  reference  to  the  visible 
frorld,  or  to^our  own  mental  operations.     The  former  kind  of  ob- 
servation  '<*  called  sensation^  the  latter  reflection.     These  two,  then,  t^w*  « 
sensation  and  reflection,  are  the  sources  of^U  our^ideas,  and  it  waa    "*  '  ' 
[OTthe^ake  of  proving  and  illustrating  this  position  that  the  greater 
portion  (that  is,  the  second  book)  of  the  Essay  was  written.    Now, 
in  estimating  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  know  exactly  what  is  included  in  the  two  terms 
sensation  and  reflection,  and  to  attribute  to  them  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  author  intended.    With  jf;egardJo_the  firsts  we  cm^^^f{^,»kA 
liavebutJittle_dUficully^  he  included  under  it'^<^*'^^^«^^  ^^ 

simply  that  state  of  passive  receptivity  in  which  the  mind  exists,/**'^- ' 
'^en^bi^ughtj^byjnea^  senses,  into  contact  with  the  mate-'^* 

rial  world.    Injnaking  reflection  a  source  of  ideas  co-ordinate  with 
sensation,  he  renders  quite  obvious  the  distincdon  between  the/t^A;"^*^ 
j>a^3ipe  andjhe,ggrijgg^faculties_of  man,  and  clearly  avoids  the  ex-^*,//'.^y 
treme  into  which  so  many  of  his  followers  have  run,  in  regarding 
sensation  as  the  foundation  principle  of  all  our  mental  operations. 

If,  then,  there  be^nj;^loubtjat^allj^4^1§DXI^^^  ,*ir»W  ^'^'^if 

ing~bf  thejheory  now_befqrejU8,  jtjnust.  alhrest  in_  the  acceptation  ^•^•-^'»  A-  /\ 
^Thejermrg^ccrion.f  The  question  to  be  decided  is  this, — ^Does  ',1\  "ifTT/jST. 
Locke  intend  that  by  means  of  reflectionwe  can  j^ain  any  actual  ' 

materiaJs  olTcnowledg£^^  of  our  senses, 

or  that  the  use  oTll  is  sim^iyito^comMne:^^  the  materials 

which  the  senses  primarily  afibrd  us  ?  If  he  mean  the  former, 
then  he  admits  that  there  are  two  distinct  and  original  sources  of 
knowledge ;  if  the  latter,  then  he  allows  but  one  rea:l  inlet  for  our 


.  i  ^  .'  ^  /*~Y 
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*  Sensationalists  Kave  attempted  to  contravene  this  view,  by  the  supposition  that  the 
ondentaoding  grows  up  into  the  possession  of  its  powere,  ju{»t  as  the  human  body  con- 
n6dat£S.  Tney  forget  'that  as,  without  the  process  of  assimilation,  the  consoliiiatioa 
of  the  body  could  never  talie  ]^ace,  so  without  the  native  construction  of  tlie  intellectual 
faadtj  its  powers  could  never  develop.  That  native  construction  involves  all  we  con- 
tend tM — it  contains  the  subjective  elements  of  experience,  t.  e.  it  contains  all  those 
eroand-fomis  of  the  understanding,  by  which  knowledge  from  experience  can  be  asaim- 
Sated,  and  made  valid  to  the  human  mind. 

t  It  most  be  admitted  that  Locke  uses  the  term  reflection  in  a  veiy  wavering  and 
■odeSned  sense.  See  Stewart's  remarks  on  it  in  his  Preliminary  Dissertation — also 
Hailam's  "  Lit.  of  Europe,**  vol.  iii.  p.  365.  I  still  think,  however,  that  the  general 
mad  pTBdominating  use  of  the  word  in  Locke's  Essay  may  be  ascertained  with  soint 
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''•^  *^'/2^  '^^  ;deas,  although  reflection  may  give  us.  thejneaiis  of  extensiidiy 

't'i^a'J^^ ol^^^^^^^^f^'^SL.^'^  combining^  them.     A  careful  perusal  of  the  first 
•"*  •  few  chapters  of  the  second  book,  is,  I  think,  quite  sufficient  to  con- 

vince us,  tjiatjhe  latter  of  Jhese^pinions^was  jbg^one  which  Locke 
decided[y  entertained. 
J  ^^^y^,  i^     That  sensation  is  the  first  developed  of  these  two  sources,  he 
f.^^rrie^/'^^Bgain  and  again  asserts  in  such  passages  as  the  following: — **I^see 

no  reason_to  believe^  that  Jhe  sou]  thLnks_before  the  sens.cs  have 
iurnished  it  with  ideas  ;"  and  again  more  clearly,  "  The  mind  first 
employs  itself  about  the  impressions  made  on  the  senses  :"  and  in 
many  other  passages  assertions  of  a  similar  nature  ai'e  made.*    To 
determine,  however,  more  accurately  the  exact  province  of  reflec- 
tion, (i.  e.,  of  the  mind's  observation  of  its  own  operations,)  in  the 
3W  ajl^Il^^  acquisition  of  our  ideas,  Locke ^;ives  us  an  analysis, of  whal  th^se 
UA^tjvtK  u  (t^^  inward  operations  really  are.     The  first  is  perception,  which  he 
#  .^  -ft>  Anl.  /94A4«Uises  to  express  merely  the  consciousness  of  our  sensatums-t     As, 

therefore,  perception  is  expressly  said  to  be  passioe,  and  is  only 

occupied  with  our  sensations,  it  cannot  add  any  fresh  material  to 

r^yW^L  tf^^vccP^r  knowledge.     The  next  chapter  treats  of  retention,  which  is  the 

^'^^'^^^^••'^same  as  memor^amfl  which  we  see  at  once,  can  only  occupy 

itself  with  ideas  already  in  the  mind.  J  The  third  operationJs^V 
:s/'  t  ^ip#n^-HJt  cernmenty  which  expresses  simply  the  separation  ot  our  ideas.§ 
/:»*^'  AA*^*#^  The  fourth^is  comparison ;  the  fifth  composition ;  and  the  sixtli^and 
\  T^i?^!^!;^^  •  ^^x^bstractioTtj  all  which  do  notHing  more  than  either  combine 

several  ideas  together,  or  isolate  some  general  property  belonging 
to  them,  and  contemplate  it  by  itself  ||  These  are  the  mental  oper- 
ations, to  discern  which  is  the  province  of  reflection ;  and  it  is 
clear  from  the  whole  account,  thatth^different  faculties,  thus^  enu- 
merated, are  made  to  hold  a  place  quite  subordinate  to  sensation  ; 
matthey  operate  only  upon^e^material  afforHed  by  it ;  and  that, 
in  fine,  there  is  only  one  real  inlet  to  our  ideas,  that,  namely,  which 
is  the  inlet  to  all  the  impressions  of  the  material  world. 

To  propound  a  theory  is  always  an  easy  task ;  to  sustain  it  is 

altogether  a  different  thing.     Locke's_rnam  difficulty  \yasnqwjtD 

•  tr  *  ^   '  come,  that  is,  to  show  how  ^^eryidea,  of  whatever  nature,jpould 

.^  ^il^^^f^^^^^^  the  mind,  thk o_ugh  thejwo  med ia  which  he  had  pointed  out. 

'-  **^^^-_     For  thispurppse  he selecjs^thosejdeas  which appearfeog/ degen Jent 

4.  \^xuZc!L,^^^  sensation,  and  had  usually  jeen  considered  as  innate;  and 

I  A  ^£^*^^i^'enfers  into  many  long  and  acute  processes  of  reasoning,  in  order 

*  See  KsBay,  Book  II.  chap.  u.  passim,       t  Ibid.  chap.  ix.  sec.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

i  loitl.  chap.  x.  ^  See  Enay,  Book  II.  chap,  xi  nee  1,  SL 

I  Ibid  chap.  XI.  iec  {  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.^  j  ^       , 
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to  bring  them  within  the  limits  of  experience.    These  ideas,  to  take  ^II  Vq/^^p^ 
them  as  near  as  possible  in  the  order  in  which  he  has  discussed  ^'^^^y^*     '^^ 
them,  are  those  of  Space,  of  Time,  of  Infinity,  of  Causality,  of  per-  dpa^i ,  hi^^ 
sonal  Identity,  of  Substance,  and  lastly  of  Gocxl  and  Evil.    To  enter  '^*^' '  *  ^r  \ 
into  the  discussion  of  these  ideas  separately,  would  lead  us  far  be-  ;  ^'J^'^  f\  Z/*^ 
yond  our  present  prescribed  limits,  and  we  must,  therefore,  endeavoi  ^  ^ 
to  point  out,  as  cleariy  as  we  are  able,  ^eJundamsTUaljprror  wjiich  x/^  jlajc^^  ^ 
runs  through  the  whole.    Thisis^  in  fact^no  other  than  that  \yh|ch  tI-  ^^^-CCT^ 
TO^aveT>eIore^oin^d_^  the  cause  i'>^  >  *^^/'      ' 

witjvthe  occasion.     Victor  Cousin,  foFlowing  the  language  of  the  *'''•***  r  ^••'  •  * 
schools,  terms  the  true  origin  of  an  idea  the  logical  condition  of 
its  existence,  while  the  occasion  of  jt  he  callsTHe  chronologiail 
condition.    In  seeking,  for  example,  the  logical  order  of  any  two 
iSeas,  we  attempt  to  determine  which^ne  ralionally  includes  the  '^•"^juIT^*-^? 
other.     In  seeking  the  chronological^order,  we  attempt  to  deter- 
mine which  one  the  mind  actuajly^ggpzttg^^^^  conscious  of.     If, 
according  to  the  former  method,  we  seek  to  deduce^ur  notions  in  a 
logical  series  one  from  another,  we  shall  find  that  the  abstract  ideas, 
wBicFn  haveTnentioned  abovej^re^alTof  them  prirtiaiy — that  they /-//r^-i  «-    •' 
are  thftjir^nrnks  in  the  several  chains  of  subordinate  ideas,  which^*;ii"r/V^T<rt 
are  referable  to  them  as  their  categories ;  but  if,  according  to  the 
latter  method,  we  simplj_ask,_whatjs-4he  order  jnjime  accord ing^^'^  ^A./».  r 
to  which  these  notions  actually  arose  within  us,  then  we  shall  find\/*^-  **^*^     # 
that  the  date^  ourjirs tje^cperience^^  fi_rst^con^*i4 1-  fv^c'-   * 

ceptions.*    Let  us  take,  as  an  example,  the  idea  of  space^  and  the 
ja  oi^iatter.     Which  one,  we  ask, is  dependent  upon  the  other? 
Logically^  the  notion  of  body  must  evidently  depend  upon  that  of    ^^*  ***^^f  i 
space ;  for  you  can  conceive  of  the  existence  of  no  single  body, 
and  no  aggregate  of  bodies,  without  placing  them  in  space,  while 
you  can  easily  conceive  of  space  denuded  of  all  matter.     On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  chronological  order,  the  idea  of  Body  wouU     ti^^t^ 
stand,  at  least,  contemporary  with  that  of  Space,  since  it  is  our  first  /^/O^*  <*  </ 
contact  with  body  which  occasions  our  reason  to  form  for  itself 
the  absolute  notion  of  space,  as  that  in  which  all  matter  must  exist 
The  want  of  this  distinction,  or  rather  the  frequent  neglect  of  the      ^  (^ 
k>gical  dependence  of  our  ideas,  one  upon  the  other,  is  the  funda- 
Djental  error  pervading  the  whole  attempt,  which  Locke  makes,  to 
give  to  our  pure  and  absolute  conceptions  an  empirical  origin. 

To  maintain  his  theory  satisfactorily,  Locke  is  betrayed  into 
ftmtements  which,  however  acute,  will  not  stand  the  test  of  a  closer 

*  Histoife  de  la  PhikMODhieJLie^on  17. 
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rr'.€x^  ^"^j^^^nalysis.     The  idea_pf  Space  he  derives  immeiliatelji  from  Signt 
4,i^V«  i^t'-  5  «-    and  Touch,  the  correctness  of  which  he  thinks  so  evident,  "  that  it 

would  be  as  needless  to  go  to  Drove  that  men  perceive  by  their 
si^ht  a  distance  between  bodies  of  different  colors,  or  between  parts 
of  the  same  body,  as  that  they  see  colors  themselves."*  Now, 
what  does  Locke  mean  by  saying  that  we  derive  this  idea  from 
Sight  and  Touch  ?  Not  assuredly  that  we  can  see  or  touch  Space 
itself,  not  that  it  is  an  actual  sensation, — ^but  that,  when  we  se« 
Bodies  apart,  there  is  immediately  suggested  to  us  the  idea  of  th 
intervening  distance  ;  and  so  also  that,  when  we  have/e//  resist- 
ance, the  negative  of  non-resistance^rings  us  to  the  same  notion. 
The  idea  of  Space,  then,  on  Locke's  theory,  though  distinct  from 
that  of  Body,  yet  is  derived  by  inference  from  it.  In  reply  to  this, 
however,  we  ask,  does  not  the  idea  of  Body  logically  include  and 
suppose  that  of  Space  ?  Can  we  conceive  of  Body  without  Space  ? 
Can  we  see  it  or  touch  it  without  seeing  it  and  touching  it  in  space  t 
To  us  it  seems  clear,  as  Kant  has  abundantly  shown,  that  the  idea 
of  Space  is  one  of  the  very  forms  of  all  sensation,  though  not,  as  he 
supposes,  simply  of  a  subjective  value ;  and  if  so,  it  must  virtually 
exist  before  any  induction  from  sensible  experience  can  possibly  be 
made. 
w  '  Of  a  similar  nature  is  his  account  of  the  notion  of  Time.    This 

y^Tx'     i*L  ^^  would  show  arises^  fromL.reflectiQn  upon  the  succession  of  our 
fifk'r^*  <*A^  *«^Houghts!     ITis  an  indjiction  from j)ur  iniipqrj  experience^   But  is 
/kt*...fku  ,   not  the  notion  of  Time  itself  an  element  necessary  to  this  inward 
experience  ?    All  our  ideas — all  the  inward  events  of  our  life- 
must  exist  in  Time ;  it  is  the  subjective  sphere  of  the  mind's  oper- 
ations.     How,  then,  can  it  result  as  an  experimental  deduction 
from  those  operations  ? 
<//l*<3k^  -/tta^yiS^hg^  ^^^.^Linfi^xity^^again^  Locke  makes  jjurelynegative  ;  a 

conclusion  which  he  drew,  as  it  seems  to  me,  from  regarding  the 
word  id^a  as  implying  a  distinct  image  in  the  mind.  That  we  can- 
not have  an  image  of  Infinity  in  the  mind  is  true,  but  that  is  no 
proof  that  we  may  not  rise  to  a  conception  of  it.* 

As  topersonal  Identity",  it  consists,  according  to  Locke,_entirely 
in  our  consciousness  ;  so  that,  if  our  consciousness  ceases,  we  of 
course  must  cease  to  be  the  same  persons  that  we  were  before. 

*  Kssaj,  Rook  II.  chap.  xiii.  sec.  2. 

*  Mr.  Hailum  haR  some  excellent  remarks  upon  Locke'p  une  of  the  term  Idea.  "  We 
cannot  have  an  linage  in  the  mind  of  a  thousand-sided  figure — but  we  have  the  most 
precise  conception  of  it."  Again  he  says,  "  What  Image  can  we  form  of  a  ditfercntial, 
which  can  pretend  to  represent  it  in  any  o'her  sense  than  as  d  z  represents  it,  by  9^ 
•~^tion  not  by  rcsemblanccLl" — Lit.  of  Europe.  voL  iii.  p.  3(i7.     ^j    j| 
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Accoiding  to  his  own  doctrine,  therefore,  that  consc  ioiisness  ceases 
during  sleep,  it  follows  that  our  personal  Identity  is  nightly  sus- 
pended. But  here,  as  before,  we  may  ask,  could  we  have  ever  had 
any  consciousness  at  all — ^that  is,  could  the  mind  have  ever  been 
conscious  of  its  own  operations  as  its  own^  without  the  idea  of  per- 
sonal Identity  being  virtually  at  the  basis  ?  The  one  process 
logically  involves  the  other. 

Of  Power,  or  Caus.^ion^  Locke's  account  is  somewhal  varying. 
In  one  passage  he  derives  it  from  the  observation,  that  we  can 
move  our  bodies  at  pleasure ;  orjhat^  oije^lyecLin  jiature  can^ro- 
luce  motion  in  another.*  In_another  place  he  derives  it  from 
reflexion  uponjour  own  facu[ties^^mdependently  of  Body.f  The 
whole  chapter  on  power,  indeed,  seems  to  me  to  be  written  in  a 
much  higher  strain  of  philosophizing  than  the  preceding  portions 
of  the  Essay. 

The  distinct  idea  of  Substance^ock^ repeatedly  denies,  except  ^^*^''^*^/^« 
it  be^a^cTuster  of  se^atioS^  with^the  juppositum  of  some  sub-^^^^  .^/,7»*'- 
stratum  in  whlclTthey  adhere — a  supposition  which  he  compares  to  ^^^^T/^^i^n^ 
the  Indian  fable  of  the  tortoise  that  supports  the  world.     If  an  idea 
b  to  mean  an  image,  or  actual  resemblance  in  the  mind,  he  is 
undoubtedly  right ;  but  that  we  have  the  H  priori  conception  of 
Substance  as  a  synthetical  judgment,  we  shall  have  in  the  sequel 
manT  proofs. 

Lastly — Locke's^ideas  of  Good^ajid  JElylLare  entirely  oj^the  ^/^^^j  t  r  <  > 
uliRtarian^character ;  they  ar^  mad^jhe  result  instead  of  being' ^  ^*^*''^'''" 
IttHlipas  the  foundation  of  our  ideas  of  reward  and  punishment.f 
"^ InalTthe^Tnstances  tocke  has  admirabl\Mraced  the  conditions 
under  which  the  reason  is  excited  to  action,  and  the  occasions  . 
upon  which  its  own  primitive  judgments  are  formed,  in  accordance /:^*,*V*/a/^' 
with  the  laws  of  our  intellectual  being;  but  he  has  erred  in  repre-  ^^^^/^^^J^ 
sentiDg  the  absolute  idea,  as  being  derivable  in  each  case  from  A^.  h-^ 
those  allied  sensations,  by  which   the   understai.  mg  is  indeed 
aroused,  but  not  conditioned  to  the  perception  of  fundamental 
truth. 

With  regard  to  »he  true  origin  of  these  ideas,  we  should  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  first  principles ; 
namely,  that  they  cannot  be  strictly  speaking  innate^  inasmuch  as 
Dothing  is  given  by  nature  in  its  abstract  form.  ,JMae  origina[opera« 

*  Book  II.  chap.  tii.  mec.  8.  t  Book  II.  chap.  zxi.  sec.  I. 

X  Book  I.  chap.  iii.  pftssim.  Locke's  utilitarianism  was  the  chief  i^)anii  of  tie  alt&eh 
M  ■MUioed  from  Loitl  SbaHnbiiry,  and  other.ethical  writers  of  the  same  age. 
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'. ion^^^jjiejiiiman^ reason_arejts j?rimi^veJM^mew(5^   These judg 

ments,  at  first  particular  or  concrete,  are  generalized,  by  the  aid  of 

language,  into  propositions  or  arioms ;  and  these  propositions  still 

further  separate  themselvies  into  ideas,     Whatisproperly  innate 

'^''--fc^M^^jK'^^^^lhin  us  is  jhejfaculty,  by  which  we  are  ledjojorm^these^rlra 

c  tyty^ixf^  r  »'«^Jtive  judgments,  so  soon  as  we  actuall^rcome  into  contact  with  the 

{ .tr^j .  outer  worlds    Our  absolute  ideas,  therefore,  which  are  virtually 

included  in  them,  although  not  of  themselves  innate,  yet  arise  by 
necessity  from  this  innate  power  of  understanding^  and  reason^  and 
are  by  no  means,  as  tocke  would  have  it,  conceptions  drawn 
originally  from  the  intimations  of  sense.  By  taking  up  this  position 
he  was  obliged,  as  we  have  seen,  to  attenuate  or  altogether  destroy 
some  of  the  most  necessary  and  undeniable  conceptions  of  the 
human  mind ;  but  he  upheld  the  credit  of  the  theory  with  which 
he  started,  and  which,  we  have  no  doubt  with  the  most  thorough 
conviction  of  its  truth,  he  labored  most  earnestly  to  support. 
Such  was  the  consequence  of  reducing  his  data  to  his  principles, 
instead  of  deducing  his  principles  from  his  data.* 
/4x4i  ^6^jf  Aff^fC  The  third  book  of  Locke's  Essay  is  a  treatise  on  the  philosophy 
'  *^*^  in^tj-    ol  Language.  ^Ve  shall  not  occupy  space  by  making  any  remarks 

upon  this.     With  the  exception  of  some  leaning  to  that  species  of 

"^^J^^*^*;.^;^^  nominalism,  which  was  afterwards  more  completely  developed  by 

^  Home  Tooke,  there  is  much  practical  wisdom  contained  in  the 

rc4.<r^^4n^,         cautions  which  are  given,  against  being  led  astray  by  the  force  of 

words,  or  being  deluded,  as  Bacon  terms  it,  by  the  Idola  Fori. 
J  jL^j      jy       Before  we  close,  however,  our  critique  upon  this  immortal  Essay, 
^  "  we  must  offer  a  few  considerations  upon  the  fourth  book.    Hitherto 

Locke  had  been  occupied  simply  and  solely  with  ideas  and  their 

origin  ;  he  had  kept  himself  strictly  within  the  limits  o{ psychology, 

and  sought  to  determine  nothing,  except  what  properly  belonged 

j  to  the  inner  world.    In  the  fourth  book  he  makes  the  passage  frmn 

fi i  1 4^i<H^ Y       nsy chologj'  i n to  o-ntology^ and  i nstitutes  mguirjes  Hke  the  following : 

What  is  the  nature  of  ideas?  What  do  they  represent?  What 
is  the  knowledge  of  objective  existence  we  obtain  from  them  ? 
And  what  confidence  may  we  have  in  the  correctness  and  reality 
of  this  knowledge? — questions  which  all  must  admit  to  be  of  no 
small  importance.  So  long  as  we  regard  our  ideas  simply  as  ideas, 
it  is  evident  that  we  are  completely  shut  up  within  ourselves  :  how, 
then,  are  we  to  take  the  step  from  the  subjective  world  to  the 

*  On  the  true  theory  of  Ideas  see  CousinV  '  Histoire  de  la  Philosophie,''  Le9on  22, 
lowaitb  the  closp. .  .      ^    ■ 
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objective ;  and  how  are  we  to  know  that  the  one  is  a  verac  ous   . 
manifestation  of  the  other  ?    This  leads  us  naturally  to  ask,  what  if 
Locke's  real_theoigLJOegpefiting_thejature  of  ideas — a  point,  the 
determination  of  which  has  occasioned  no  little  dispute  amongst 
philosophers.     Dr.  fi^jd  Qpntenda,  that  Locke^gJ^jjfeg^*  is  a  real^-^^f*^^  *^. 
independent  existence  in  the  original  and  proper  use  of  the  terni,^^^-4jrf4^.**    i^  ^^ 


and"claimsTHeTio^nororhaving  exploded  tliisTong-sustameTtheory. ' 
on  the  principles  of  common  sense.    Dr.  Brown  withheld  from  him 
the  honor  thus  laid  claim  to,  and  denied  that  Locke,  in  common 
with  many  others  of  the  same  and  a  former  age,  used  the  term  in 
the  sense  thus  attributed  to  them.*    Perhaps  the  true  statement  of 
the  case  lies  midway  between  these   two  extremes.     Dr.   Reid 
attributes  to  Locke  too  much  of  the  peripatetic  doctrine,  while  Dr. 
Brown  as  certainly  attributes  to  him  just  so  much  too  little.     That 
Locke  believed  all  the  apparatus  of  sensible  species,  intelligible 
species,  and  phantasms,  as  given  by   Aristotle,  we  think  very 
improbable  ;  at  the  same  time  he  manifestly  held  a  representative 
tlieory  respecting  the  doctrine  of  perception ;  supposinj^,  not^with  //Y*-^  /^  '^^^ 
Dr.  Reid,  that  our  knowledge  of  external  things  is  immediate,  but  <"'' *^  ^"^^  C'* 
tnaly^^^des  the_perceiving  mind^andjhe  thjng^perceived,jhere  is  ff,^^t4i  f^  *7 
the  representation,  or  idea  of  the  latter,  as  the  connecting  link  ^' 
between  tnem.    This  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  fourth  chapter 
of  the  fourth  book  of  his  Essay*  in  which  he  says, — "  h  is  evident 
that  themind  knows_not  things,  inimediate]y,^buLhjf4fifiIl£^  '  ^^^ 

tion  of  the  ideas  itjias^f  tbeia*.our.knoBdfidgej  Uiereforej..isjn5al  ^^  A^^  ^  n,^ 
only'so  far  as  there  is  a  conformity  between ^ourjdeas  and  the/****^  ^^  (''^^ 
feality^of^ffiings."     Here,  then,  we  have  plainly  his  fixed  senti-    ^  "^  V^ 
ment,  that  knowledge  depends  upon  the  conformity  of  our  ideas      " '*^       ^ 
with  the  external  things  they  represent,  and  that  error  consists  in 
their  non-conformity.     In  this  theory,  we  conceive,   Locke  has 
taken  up  an  untenable  position  ;  and  we  willingly  concede,  there- 
fore, to  Dr.  Reid,  the  honor  of  having  put  the  whole  subject  in  a 
clear  light,  and  fixed  it,  as  far  as  he  went,  on  its  right  foundation. f 

Viewing  the  representative  theory  of  human  knowledge  as  we  />/  •     /t^^  ..  'o 
win,  it  is  beset  with  difiiculties.     First,  on  the  supposition  that  the  /^^-,  ,   '< 
image  or  idea  which  intervenes  between  the  mind  and  the  outer  y<*/;^V- .  ^f  •rf  ' 
world  is  material,  we^nd  iMm^ssible  to  account  forjhosejiQ- 
tions,  which  do  not_adniit_of^ing  representedjby  a  material  sym* 

•  Compare  RchI's  "  In<j^uiry  into  the  Human  Mind,"  chapters  i.  and  ^'ii.,  with  Brown's 
"  Lectnm."  Lecture  xxva. 
f  On  this  p^rceptionaliivt  controTemj.  consult  Sir  W  Hamilton's  aJmiruble  artklOi^ 
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'  bol.  Of  this  kind  are  our  notions  of  secondary  qualities,  for  who 
can  conceive  of  the  material  ima^e  of  blue  or  green,  or  soft  or 
hard  ?*  Of  the  same  nature  also  are  all  those  notions  we  have  of  the 
spiritual  world,  for  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  mind,  immaterial  in 
itaelf,  throws  off  a  material  image  in  order  that  it  may  be  the  ob- 
ject of  its  own  contemplation  ?  In  fact,  Locke  gives  up  philoso- 
phy altogether  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  consider  the  real  existence 
of  anything  beyond  the  material,  and  throws  himself  upon  revela- 
tion as  the  only  source  from  which  we  can  infer  its  certainty.f 
^gain,  if  we  suppose  the  idea  to  be  immaterial,  we  are  no  better 
,  ^^  A— A^^'  ^^^  ^^^S  ^^^  chief  objection  against  the  whole  representative 

'"  ,^!^/hypothesis  has  its  full  force.    Allow,  for  argumentTsake,  thaTour 
''knowledge  does  all  depend  upon  the  conformity  of  the  idea  with 
its  object ;  how,  then,  are  we  to  infer  this  conformity  ?     Without 
-'  *'  V'^^eing  able  to  institute  some  compaiison  between  the  image  and 
V  cs^^m^  *-c^ihe  original,  it  is  clear  we  can  never  know  whethei  they  resemble 
'  /^#^'y«Lc^.  each  other  or  not;  but  to  institute  this  comparison  supposes  a 
^f  •/«•  oo**-^  •    AVecZ  perception  of  that  original,  independent  of  its  representative 
r<^,Xm^»^^^    idea,  and  shuts  us  up  to  this  alternative— either  that  we  have  the 
♦gY'  ^^^^^•f^^eans  of  knowing  objects  without  the  intervention  of  ideas,  and 
'kliJ  X^  ^,«^**jherefore  that  they  are  unnecessary ;  or  else,  if  we  have  no  means 
'  **^*^'**^*?    Df  knowinjsc  them  otherwise,  that  we  can  never  be  sure  of  the 
.    ^  *.v.  .../.    conformity  between  the  object  and  the  idea,  on  which  very  con- 
^^>,w;^ormity  our  knowledge  depends ;  and  therefore,  can  have  no  secure 
ground  for  certain  knowledge  at  all.    j'he  refutation  of  the  "  ideal 
system'Mies,  in  fact,  almost  injt  nutshelL     The  interveningjraage 
Tnust  be  material  or  immaterial     If  it  be  materiaj^it^tillj;em^ 
toshoj\'  how  the^  mind  can  commujiicate  withjt  without  a  second 
image ;  if  it^bejmniatenairthen  h^     can  it^communicate  with  the 
outwaixT  world  anj  better  than  the  mind  itself  ?     The  only  con- 
elusion  to  which  the  wholetheory  can  ultimately  lead,  is  that  of 
the  most  rigid  scepticism.;]; 

That^scegticism  is  the  real  result  of  the  theory  we  have  now 
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v..*»  '^^'••^^ described,  is  seen  from  the  use  that  has  been  actually  made  of  it. 
Berkeley  drew  Jrom  it  his  arguments  against  the  existence  of  the 
material  world,  and  Hume  based  upon  th£.same_the  prmciples,  by 
which  he  sought  to  involve  the  whole  superstructure  of  human 

♦  Locke  virtually  abandons  his  own  theory  here,  ami  admits  that  we  can  liave  no 
representation  of  secondary  qualities  whatever.     Essay,  Book  II.  chup.  viii.  sec.  13. 

t  See  Essay,  Book  IV  chnp.  xi.  sec.  12. 

±  For  a  moVc  full  discussion  of  the  theory  of  representationalism,  consult  CoiJ«in's 
'j^iyloire  le  la  Plulosopiii^i"  Lc«;on  xxii.  a  .         ^ 
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Kiio\irlectge,  from  its  very  foundations,  in  one  scene  of  doubt  and 
confusion. 

Our  peicegtions,  aa[  Dr.  Reid  has  .shown  in  opposition  to  this  ^^<^ 
theory,  instead  of  depending  lipon  an  intermediate  representative  ^'^ '  *^/  -' 
fdeapare^^rec^  and  immediate:  the  mind  perceives  and  knows "^ 
^ust  because  it  has  been  so  constituted,  and  possesses  within  itself 
those  first  principles,  (whether  we  call  them  with  Kant  forms  of 
the  understanding,  or  with  Reid  principles  of  common  sense,  or 
wth  Brown  principles  of  intuitive  belief,)  which  o^e  the  starting- 
points  whence  all  our  subsequent  and  deduced  knowledge  takes 
its  rise.*  The  more  accurate  analysis,  however,  of  this  theory 
of  perception  we  must  leave  until  we  come  to  ihe  explanation  of 
the  philosophy  of '^common  sense." 

Into  Locke's  views  respecting  judgment,  faith,  enthusiasm,  and 
home  other  points  of  a  minor  character,  we  shall  not  enter,  because 
they  bear  but  slightly  upon  the  main  features  of  his  philosophy. 
We  cannot  part  from  him,  however,  without  bearing  testimony  to  '.^^  ^y*'*  ^  / 
his^ingularjndegendence  of  mindi  hi    acuteness  and  strength  of  ^T-^.^/.  m- / 
intellect,  his  jrectiuide^ of  character,  his  honest  and.  unflinching  ^"^"^ '***'' 
search  aiter  truth,  and^  his  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  a  manly,  intel- 
E^nt^pietyT    liT  however,  we  would  point  out  candidly  the  in- 
luence  which  Locke  exerted  upon  the  progress  of  speculative 
philosophy,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  ad- 
mirable  lessons  which  his  writings  contain,  they  manifested^a '-^^/^^ '• ''"  * 
decided  leaningjtowards  sensationalism,  and  included,  though  un-^  J-.VyV* /..>  Jr, 
inown  to  himself,  germs  which,  after  a  time,  bore  the  fruits  of    .^^-^ 
nSBlSianrsm  m^  morals,  of  materialism  in  metaphysics,  and  of  ^  ^  /;.  ^r    .  '^ 
s^ticisinln  religion,    ^o  exhibit  the  process  by  which  this  was 
^cleil,  will  be  the  next  point  to  which  our  attention  must  be 
directed. 


Sect.  III. — Effects  of  Locke  in  England, 

The  **  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding**  enjoyed,  from  its 
rery  first  publication,  a  reputation  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
whole  history  of  philosophy.  The  principles  there  advocated 
with  so  much  acuteness,  and  so  earnest  a  love  of  truth,  became 
aLnost  universally  diffused ;  but  unfortunately  they  fell  mto  the 
hands  of  men  who,  being  entirely  wanting  in  the  simplicity  of 

•BcmI's  » la^vf  into  the^unflfiHin^"  cl^ap.  iL  lec.  6,  7, 8»  9.,  ^^ 
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mind,  and  the  sincere  piety  which  had  distinguished  their  author, 

appropriated  them  to  purposes  altogether  fcneign  to  his  intentions. 

,  ■  c    4/..  /)The  deistical  school  of  writers,  which  at  this  time  arose,  armed 

,  .^  ^x^r*  ^^j  themselves  with  many  of  Locke's  conclusions  in  order  to  enlorce 

l'r//lV.V«i «  -     their  own  sceptical  opinions.     Collins  aimed  chiefly  at  establishing 

»,.,.^r....vf*«^^  upon  a  firm  basis  the  doctrine  of  necessity;  DoSwelT  sfrucTT^but 

boldly  into  the  path  of  materiajism ;  while  Mandeville,  assuming 
.    .  with  Locke,  that_  there  are  no  innate  practical  principles  in  the 

.'<r,l/  ^^'^v^t-AB*^"^^^  mind,  dealt  a  mischievous  blow  at  the  root  of  all  moral  dis- 
tinctions.    From  hence  originated  some  of  the  most  acute  contro* 
versies  which  the  history  of  mental  and  moral  science  presents,— 
controversies  which  summoned  the  abili^of  .Stillingflefit,  the  wit 
.<^y  r4ry</>tf*<'|(ttfl  elegance  of  Shaftesbury,  the  acuteness  of  Jf orris,  and  the 
c^<^j.r  gigantic  strength  of  Clarice,  in  opposition  to  the  immoral  and  irre- 

Hgious  tendencies,  which  seemed  likely  to  flow  from  the  empirical 
principles,  that  were  now  apparently  taking  so  firm  a  iK»ld  upon 
the  philosophic  spirit  of  the  age.  These,  however,  we  must  pass 
over,  as  their  names  are  better  known  in  the  departments  of  ethics 
and  theology  than  in  that  of  metaphysics :  we  have  only  men- 
tioned them  in  order  to  show  the  more  immediate  efiects  of  Locke's 
philosophy  upon  the  literary  society  of  the  day,  and  to  indicate  the 
fact,  that  his  principles  were  neither  established  nor  developed 
without  the  earnest  protest  and  the  powerful  opposition  of  some 
of  the  first  thinkers  and  reasoners  of  that  period. 

The  next  really  philosophical  writer,  whom  we  find  carrying  out 

the  sensational  tendency  to  its  fuller  development,  is  David  JIar{- 

//*  ^^/y  -^''^"/'tey.     The  philosophy  of  Hartley  is  esj)ecially  worthy  of  attention^ 

"""^^  *^  Ji^o'.  ^j     frowi  the  fact  of  its  being  the  first  decided  attempt  we  know  of,  at 

.'■i.  -fi^^^^^^^v^jDmbmihg  the  study  of  psychology  with  the  results  of  modern 

/  physiological  investigations.    Hartley  was  educated  at  CafnBndge 

^  ^        Tor  the  medical  profession,  and  was  led,  both  by  the  nature  of  his 

studies,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  metaphysical  school  represented 

in  that  university  by  Dr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Law,  to  adopt  some 

of  the  more  extreme  principles  of  sensationalism.     His  first ^t^OOpt 

,  r|<.^*«i.  d  ^  y^2Ls  to  propound  a  theory  of  sensation,  grounded  upon  anjinatom- 

'  i'S^'^^^*.-*-  '/^^*'  inspection  of  Uie  nervous  system.     Locke,  though  himself  of 

the  medical  profession,  had  never  ventured  to  speculate  upon  the 
method  by  which  sensations  are  communicated  to  the  mind ;  re* 
garding  the  subject  as  purely  hypothetical,  he  probably  never 
formed  an  opinion  upon  it,  but  left  it  untouched,  as  belonging  to 
that  mysterious^  ^d  u^no^  £]i^e8s,  wliich  ^onnects  tc^tber 
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oar  bodily  afiections  and  mental  feelinc;?     1^^^**^  on  the  con- 
trary, desirous  of  supplying  what  he  co"-**"*?  il  4  deficiency  in  the  ^^^^J^,X/ 
philosophy  of  Locke,  grogosed_  to  account  for  t^e  phenomena  of  'v  -  *•']•  -'•  v 
sensation  by  certain  vibrations,  which  he  supposed  to  take  place     ^ 
mlKe  nervous  system.*    The  vibratory  hypothesis  of  Hartley  is 
too  well  known  by  all  the  readers  of  modem  philosophy  to  require 
lieiie  to  be  explained  at  any  length,  and  besides,  is  now  gone  so 
much  into  disrepute  as  hardly  to  require  any  refutation  ;  we  shall 
content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  making  two  remarks  upon  it. 
The  first^isj_lhat_a5^n  hypothesis  there  is  a  great  improbability  of  ^^/^,  ^.r, 
lis  being  true,  owing  to  the  extreme  unfitness  of  the  soft  and  pulpy  "'^   .  <r*  /'. 
materiaTof  which  the  nerves  are  composed,  to  produce  or  prop- 
agatejvibrations.     The  second  remark  is,  that  even  if  all  these 
physical  changes  and  vibratory  movements  were  proved  to  exist, " '  /(  ^/'    '  ** . 
yet  stiU  there  would  be  as  great  a  chasm  as  ever  between  the  roa-.,V  ^»»'^  •  ' 
tgfiircbndition  of  our  sensation  and  the  ultimate  mentaTeffect  ^  <^  r  * '  ^  ' 
To  say  that  the  feeling  itself  consists  in  these  nervous  movements 
is  absurd.     **  There  may  be,"  says  a  Writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, (Oct-  1806),  "little  shakings  in  the  brain  for  anything  we  ^    . 
know,  and  there  may  even  be  shakings  of  a  different  kind  accom-   ^ 
panying  every  act  of  thought  or  perception ;  but  that  the  shakings 
themselves  are  the  thoughts  or  perception,  we  are  so  far  from  ad- 
mitting, that  we  find  it  impossible  to  comprehend  what  can  be 
meant  by   the  assertion.     The  shakings  are  certain  throbbings, 
vibrations,  or  stirrings,  in  a  whitish  half-fluid  substance  like  custard, 
which  we  might  see  perhaps  or  feel  if  we  had  eyes  and  fingers 
sufficiently  small  or  fine  for  their  oflice.     But  what  should  we  see 
or  feel,  upon  the  supposition  that  we  could  detect  by  our  senses 
everything  that  actually  took  place  in  the  brain  ?    We  should  see 
the  particles  of  the  substance  change  their  place  a  little,  move  a 
little  up  or  down,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  round  about,  or  zig- 
zag, or  in  some  other  course  or  direction.     This  is  all  that  we 
could  see  if  Dr.  Hartley's  conjecture  were  proved  by  actual  ob- 
Kiration,  because  this  is  all  that  exists  in  motion  according  to  our 
conception  of  it,  and  all  t.iat  we  mean  when  we  say  that  there  is 
motion  in  any  substance.     Is  it  intelligible,  then,  to  say  that  this 
motion,  the  whole  of  which  we^  see  and  comprehend,  is  thought 
tDd  feeling,  and  that  thought  and  feeling  will  exist  wherever  we 
can  excite  a  similar  motion  in  a  similar  substance  ?    In  our  hum- 
kk  apprehension  the  proposition  is  not  so  much  false  as  utterly 

*  0|pg|vg^r^n  Man,  chap..L  sec.  1. 
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unmeaning  and  incompfrehensible."  Admitting,  then,  the  truth  of 
Hartley's  vibratiuncks^  we  get  no  nearer  than  ev^er  to  the  expla- 
nation of  the  mental  phenomena  of  sensation. 

Had  our  author  confined  his  philosophical  speculations  to  this 

y  ^^^  ( .  r't-t^^^^^^*  ^^^  name  would  probably  never  have  come  down  to  our 
i  , ,.  . /^  c^  Av-r,own  day  in  the  annals  of  philosophy :  the^her  doctrines^ however, 
TJ/T— /-^Vrl-^   which  he  grounded  upon  it,  more  especially  that  of  association, 

Rave^lven  him  a  lasting  reputation  amongst  the  mostTngemous 
writers  of  the  last  century.  The  law  of  the  association  oTTdeas 
was  first  clearly  hinted  at  by  Hobbes,  who  in  his  **  Leviathan" 
speaks  of  it  in  several  places,  under  the  phrases  "  trains  of  thought," 
or  "  trains  of  imagination."*  The  term  association  was  first jised 
by  Locke,  in  his  immortal  Essay,f  to  express  certain  connections 
which  exist  between  one  thought  and  another  in  the  flow  of  our 
consciousness.  Tucker,  in  his  **  Light  of  Nature  Pursued,"  used 
the  word  combination  as  better  suited  to  express  the  phenomena 
of  the  case :  J  but  Hartley  preferred  to  retain  the  original  word 
association,  although  at  the  same  time  he  made  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  the  meaning  which  was  to  be  attached  to  it.  In  order  to 
appreciate  this  change  of  meaning,  we  should  observe  that  Locke 
c  tA  t»c£«.     jiad  applied  the  term  ''association  of  ideas"  only  to  th^se  more 
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Striking  and  remarkable  combinations,  which  appear  to  be  rather 
x>.^w,  "'^^  Qi\x\.  of  the  ordinary  course  of  thought,  than  to  the  lawjbj  which 
the  whole  flow  of  our  consciousness  is  regulated.     Hartley^ojj jhe 
•T  /-t^i^cHu    other  hand,  used  it  to  express  any  combination  of  thought  or  feel- 
ing whatever^  which  is  capable  of  becoming  habitual  by  means  of 
^  ^repetition. 
/T^^  ijh  *^^^  ^^  theory,  then,  as  nearly  as  we  can  convey  it  in  few  words,  is 

as  follows ;     The  objects  of  the  external  world  afiect,  in  sonoe 


m.**t  /*-*» 
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f-*  manner,  the  extreme  ends  of  the  nerves,  which  spread  from  the 

4^^ii  rrrr?:^cbrain_as  centre  to  every  part  of  the  body.     This  affection  produces 

. '—  •♦  ^<'<^i^^  vibration,  which  is  continued  along  the  nerve  by  the  agency  of 

an  elastic  ether,  until  it  reaches  the  brain,  where  it  constitutes  the 
phenomenon  we  term^sensation.  When  a  sensation  has  beenex- 
perienced  several  times,  the  vibratory  movement  from  which  it 
arises  ac^uiresjhe_tW3ency  to  repeat  itselF  spontaneously,  even 
when  the  external  object  is  not  present.  JThese  repetitions  or  relics 
of  sensation  are  ideasy  which  in  their  turn  possess  the  property  of 
fecalling^  each  other  by  virtue  jof  mutual  association  among  therei- 

*  Leviathan,  chap.  iii.  f  Essay,  Book  II.  chap,  xisih. 

%  Light  '»f  Nature,  cl  Ap.  ix. 
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idres.*     According  to  this  doctrine,  for  example,  the  sight  of  an 
apple  will  recall  the  sensation  formerly  produced  by  the  taste,  thus 
giving  rise  to  the  idea  of  its  taste ;  and  the  idea  of  the  taste  again 
will  give  rise  to  any  other  ideas  which  have  been  before  experi- 
enced at  the  same  time.     Thus  the  things  to  which  association  ^^^c  ^o  t/. 
applies.  Hartley  considers  to"^BelfieseThree — sensations^  ideas,  and  -^^^J-***'^*-^ 
muscular  movements  (emotions  being  completely  confounded  with    ,1,,^^,  Cn 
KDsations,  ancTtherefore  not  being  mentioned  separately).     These^^^^  *  '  "  '   ''  ' 
classes  of  phenomena  having  been  previously  experienced  together 
may  recall  each  other  at  any  time  or  in  any  order — a  fact  which 
our  author  briefly  expresses  by  the  following  law.     ''  If  any  sensa- 
tion A,  idea  B,  or  muscular  motion  C,  be  associated  a  sufficient 
number  of  times  with  any  other  sensation  D,  idea  E,  or  muscular 
motion  F,  it  will  at  last  excite  the  simple  idea  belonging  to  the 
seDsatioQ  D,  the  very  idea  E,  or  the  very  muscular  motion  F/'     So 
much  then  concerning  association  generally.f 

Passing  over  Hartley's  classification  of  the  laws  of  association, 
I  shall  only  stop  to  notice  one.  principle,  which  he  makes  of  su- 
preme  importance,  and  that  is  the  law  of  transference.     The  nature         , 
of  this  law  is  as  follows.     An  idea  is  sometimes  associated  with  ju^  tx^'^*-  '  "' 
another^hrough_the  medium  of  a  third  ;  but  in  process  of  time  ^^  ^^^rk^\\ 
^JnTlnterni^ate  jdea  may  be  disregarded,  and  yet  the  connection  *^  ^^.    >  ^< 
^tween  the  first  and  tfiird  may  notwithstanding  remain.     Thus  ^v.>^*^^f'''' 
llie  idea  oTpleasure,  which  is  so  indissolubly  coiinected  with  ^'<^-»-'«*''  ^ 
money,  arises  from  the  conveniences  which  it  is  able  to  procure,/'^*  /*^ 
while  in  the  mind  of  the  miser  the  conveniences  are  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  very  possession  of  the  money  itself  is  regarded  as  containing 
the  whole  enjoyment.    In  thjs^  way  Hartley  accounts  for  almost  all 
the  emotions   and  passions  of  the  human^mind.     The  domestic 
affections,  for  instance,  arise  from  the  transference  of  the  pleasure 
derived  from  parental  kindness  to  the  parent  itself;  the  social  and 
patriotic  aflfections  from  transferring  the  pleasures  of  society  to  the 
country  which  afibrds  them ;  in  like  manner  also  the  moral  and 
religious  affections,  the  love  of  virtue  and  the  love  of  God,  arise 
from  the   pleasures  connected  with  virtuous  and  pious  conduct, 
being  transferred  to  the  law  of  action,  or  to  the  supreme  Lawgiver 
fh>m  whom  these  pleasures  have  emanated.     In  this  way  Hartley 
expands  his  principle  of  association,  until  it  affords  him  an  expla- 

*  Obaerrations  on  Man,  chap.  i.  §ee  "2. 

t  For  the  full  de«eripUoa  of  the  generation  of  ideas  bj  asBOciation,  fee  chap,  i  lOC.  9 
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nation,  more  or  less  clearly,  of  all  the  multifarious  phenomena  of 
man's  consciousness.* 

The  subordinate  effects  of  these  principles  are  easy  to  be  imag- 
./cx>  /Ac^M^  ined.  If  all  our  ideas  are  but  relics  of  sensations,  and  all  excited 
*J^^  ^'spontaneously  by  the  laws  of  association,  it  is  abundantly  evident 
that  ihej)ower^qf  the  ^ill  musjbs  a  nonentity,  that  man  can  really 
have  no  control  over  his  own  mind,  that  he  is  the  creature  of  irre- 
sistible necessity.  Hartley  was^accordingly  a  firm  necessarian.f 
Another  natural  effect  of  the  _theory  of  vibrations  is  materialism. 
I  am  aware  that  Hartley  is  not  chargeable  with  maintaining  this 
doctrine ;  his  sincere  religious  character,  coupled  with  great  acute- 
ness  in  philosophical  thinking,  held  him  back  from  admitting  j^ 
stem  which  can  seldom  be  united,  with  deep  religious  Jeelinc^s, 
y_t^y:\yi^^yp^iqftntjii^tapbysical  abilities.  ^  But  that  this  philosophy 
naturally  led  to  materialistic  views  in  others,  whose  minds  were 
not  under  the  same  restraints  as  his  own,  was  abundantly  proved 
by  the  school  to  which  he  gave  origin.  A  third  effect  ofjheHart- 
leian  metaphysics  was  a  bold  defence  of  nominalism,  which,  though 
a  matter  of  minor  consequence  in  comparison  with  those  above* 
mentioned,  yet  sufficiently  indicated  the  tendency  of  the  whole 
system.  J 

That  there  is  great  value  to  be  attached  to  much  whjch^Hartley 
has  drawn  from  the  law.of  association,  and  that  he  has  afforded  an 
explanation  of  many  phenomena,  before  very  imperfectly  under* 
stood,  cannot  be  denied,  ^he  very  ardor,  however,  with  which  he 
threw  himself  into  his  system,  and  the  veiy  closeness  with  which 
he  analyzed  the  facts  of  the  case,  necessarily  imparted  a  cne^sid* 
edness  to  his  philosophy,  and  led  to  the  neglect  of  some  other  facta 
equally  important.  The  ground-principles  of  our  intellectual  life 
—the  lund amenta!  conceptions,  without  which  even  sensations 
could  not  be  formed  into  any  definite  ideas  whatever,  all  these  were 
overlooked ;  the  powers  of  the  will,  as  exhibited  in  the  working  of 
i^il^^  *-^^  the  intellectual  emotions,  were  summarily  reduced  to  the  category 
ii^,TrZ'^  of  sensation;  and  thus  perception,  judgment^  memory ,^11  o^v  ab- 
£4^^  ^c  ^.fitract  ideas,  and_alLjour  moral  feelings,  were  alike  consolidated 
together  as  the  natural  effect  of  the  great  law  of  association^and 
all  s^own  to  emanate  from  the  vibrations  of  the  nervous  system ! 
From  these  considerations  it  becomes  evident  how  important  a 
link  the  writings  of  Hartley  formed  in  the  chain  of  those  causes 

*  See  Obsenrations  on  Man,  chap.  !▼.  nee.  4,  5,  6. 

f  See  hia  chap,  on  "  The  Mechaniain  of  the  Human  Mind." 

\  Obaervations,  chap.  iii.  sec.  i. 
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bj  which  the  philosophy  of  sensation  was  aided  on  its  road  to  com-  ^  ,,,,^^y  4^  }\ 
plete  empiricism.     The   result  of   those   writings,  indeed,  soon '*<^^^  ♦^>**-^^ 
showed  that  having  conducted  his  speculations  to  the  very  ver^e    , .    if,(/^^,^ 
of  naterialism,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  prevent  ilio$t,  whom  he 4/7^,^^  ^t  , 
had  earned^ along  with  him  in  his  reasoning,  from  overstepping  the 
boundary.*  • 

The  principles  of  Hartley  found,  shortly  after  his  death,  an  able 
and  zealous  expositor  in  Dr.  Priestley.  The  name  of  Priestley  /^^^'^vfiO- 
holds  a  position  in  the  scientific  history  of  our  country,  which  his 
greatest  opponents  might  envy,  and  with  which  his  most  ardent  ad- 
mirers may  be  content.  It  is  not  now,  however,  for  the  first  time 
remark^,  that  the  minds  best  fitted  for  prosecuting  the  labors  of 
experimental  philosophy,  are  by  no  means  those  from  which  we  ex- 
pect light  to  be  cast  into  the  more  obscure  region  of  metaphysical 
analysis.  Priestley'sjnind  was  objective  to  an' extreme ;  he  could 
fix  his  faith  upon  nothing,  which  had  not  the  evidence  of  sense  in 
uxand  way  or  other  impressed  upon  it.  Science,  morals,  politics, 
philosophy,  religion,  all  came  to  him  under  the  type  of  the  sensa* 
tional.  The  most  spiritual  ideas  were  obliged  to  be  cast  into  a 
material  mould  before  they  could  commend  themselves  to  his  judg- 
ment or  conscience.  Hisjntellect  was  rapid  to  an  extraordinary  <u/c*rf*r  rn^ 
degree ;  he  saw  the  bearings  of  a  question  according  to  his  own 
pinciples  at  a  glance,  and  embodied  his  thoughts  in  volumes,  whilst 
many  other  men  would  hardly  have  sketched  out  their  plan.  All 
this,  though  admirable  in  the  man  of  action,  was^not^the  tempera- 
ment to^form  the  solid  metaphi'sician,  nay,  it_was  precisely  opposed 
to  thaIjdeepj[eflectwefet)iO  con- 

sciousnesSy  from  which  alone  speculative  philosoph y  can  obtain  lij 
JDcT advancement.     With  such  tendencies  of  mind,  therefore,  and 
living  in  an  age,  the  whole  bearing  of  which  was  away  from  the 
Ueal  to  the  sensational,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Priestley  entered  ^^,^  ^^  a.^r  e 
with  energy  into  tliose  principles  of  Hartley,  from  which  he  hoped*''^**  v'^V^''^^'^, 
to  reduce  all  mental  science  to  a  branch  of  physical  investigation. 
The  m3taphysical  position  he  assumed,  may  be  fully  seen  in  his 
"Examination  of  Reid,  Beattie,  and  Oswald ; "  in  fact,  it  is  summed 
up  in  one  extraordinary  sentence,  where  he  afiHrms,  that  **  something 
b^  jeen  djmfiJn  the^fiejd  of  knowledge  by  Descartes,  very  much 

•  Th«  relation  which  Hartley  bears  to  Hobbes,  haa  been  given  by  3f r.  Hallam,  in  an 
ebt^vpol  pfi.<»a(re,  "  Lit.  of  Europe,"  vol.  ii.  p.  491. 


Many  noCises  of  the  philosopny  of  Hartley  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  writincrs  of 
evmit,  Bitten,  Tounir,  and  Mackintoah.     By  all  these  writeis  hifc  errors  havel)eei 
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by  Mr.  Locke,  but  most  of  all  by  Dr.  Hartley,  who^hasjlirQ:^ 
more  useful  light  upon  the  theory  of  mind,  than  Newton  didjipon 
Ihe  theory  of  the  natural  world  !"     After  this  acknowledgment  of 
V  ;.**  i'^    ^    admiration  towards  the  writings  of  Hartley,  of  course  we  could 

hardly  expect  to  find  anything  else  in  the  metaphysical  works  of 
Priestley,  than  a  second  edition  of  the  Hartleian  philosophy,  re- 
vised, corrected,  and  expanded  into  a  more  mature  forni.     Such, 
*-   ^^4^^^      in  fact,  was  precisely  the  case.     The^doctrinejgf  ptiilosophica. 
tcrY,!  nt^^^-h^  necessity  was  more  fully  _arguedjind  more  systematically  enforced . 
c^e   ^v^ts,  utilitarian  morals  were  maintained  upon  a  broader  basis,  and  illus- 
trated by  more  copious  examples ;  and  materialism,  from  which 
J    •  f  ■    Hartley  himself  had  shrunk  back,  was  now  openlj^vowed.* 
n^*£^«^^^  ;a»  Priestley  rested  the  truth  of  materialism  upon  two  deductions 
.^^j^-r4^**^-rAThe  first jvas;^that  thought  and  jenyjion_  are  essentially  the  ^^ 

thing;— that  the  whole  variety  of  our  ideas,  however  abstract  ana 

refined  they  may  become,  are,  nevertheless,  but  modifications  of 

the  sensational  faculty.     This  doctrine,  we  shall  see,  had  been  mor; 

fully  maintained  in  France,  by  Condillac.     The  second  deductioii 

A.a^>ut/cK#^'      was,_that  all  sensation,  and,  consequently,^  thought,  arises  from 

6//^>e*»<^  *^      the  affections  of  our  material  organization,  and,  therefore,  consists 

y^^sci.  ^^^^^'•^ntirely  in  the  motion  of  the  material  particles  of  which  jhe  nerves 

and  bram  are  composed.     It  is  but  justice,  however,  here  to  add, 

TEarPriestley  did  not  push  his  materialism  so  far  as  to  evolve  any 

^    <^^'^^^  conclusions  contrary   to  the    fundamental  principles   of   man's 

cLiJ^t^^  ^^    natural  religion,  or  to  invalidate  the  evidences  of  a  future  state. 

In  the  full  conviction  of  these  truths  he  both  lived  and  died.  To 
sum  up,  then,  the  precise  influence  of  Priestleyjipon  the  progress 
of  sensationalism  in  our^own^cou^rUryjn_a J[evv_  words, j^ 
^  ^M^;l{^.v-  "tRat  he  succeeded  in  cutiins  the  last  tie  which  had  held  Hartley  to 
.  .  xy.J^  /^ro64hepooi^  remains  of^piritualis^  that  he  reduced  the  whole  phe- 
^^4  -^^i^A.p.nomena of  mind  to  organic  processes,_thejnind  itself  to  a  material 
^i«'-wa«.  •  organization,  and  mental  philosophy  to  ajjhysical  science^ 

It  mighrbe  expected,  perhaps,  that  we  should  pause  here  in  our 
history,  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  abuses  to  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  association  has  been  subjected  in  the  Hartleian  school  of 
philosophy,  and  to  show  how  many  of  the  simple  phenomena  of 
our  intellectual  and  moral  being  have  been  there  explained  by 
other  phenomena  far  more  obscure  and  complex  than  themselves ; 
but  as  this  subject  will  come  more  fully  under  our  consideration 

*  See  his  "  Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity  Explained,** — and  Disquisitions 
relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit."  sec.  3,  4,  5,  6.  Also  his  work  entitletJ  '-Harlity't 
Theory  of  the  Human  Mind,  witli  Essays  relating  to  the  subject  of  it." 
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in  a  future  chapter,  we  must  waive  the  discussion  of  it  for  the 
present,  and  go  on  to  exhibit  the  final  issue  to  which  this  sensa- 
tional  tendency  led. 

Priestley  had^  denied  the^eparate  reajitj^  of  mind  or  ratherjfptri^ 
in  man,  but  had  not  rejected  the  e^cistence  of  it  altogether  in  the 
universe.     To  do  this,  required  another  reasoner  still  more  bold  in 
ui^ging  his  arguments  to  their  ultimate  conclusions,  and  less  under 
the  restraints  of  early  religious  associations.     Such  a  reasoner  ap- 
peared in  the  person  of  Dr.  Darwin,  who  determined  to  banish  a'  >.  /o 
spirit  altc^ether  from  the  universe,  to  make  the  infinite  and  omni-^^'**^^*'*!/ 
presentmind^  itselTsy  hofrj- mous  with  the  all-pervading  powers  of  ^^,.  a,,  yt.v 
anfmpersonal  nature,  and  thus  to  trample  the  most  cherished  of  *^^*"  c-.  .  • 
maas  religious  hopes  under  the  feet  of  a  materialistic  unbelief..^,,,  j  .-  .->. 
TBis~we  may  regard  as  the  culminating  point  of  sensationalism.  '^^^^^^   • 
While  ulealism'proceedis  onwards  in  its  conclusions,  till  it  has 
banished  matter,  nay,  everything  else  but  the  one  eternal  mihd,  in 
its  various  developments,  out  of  existence,  this  opposed  system  of 
philosophy  does  not  stop  in  the  other  direction,  till  it  has  reduced 
all  mind,  even  the  infinite  mind  itself,  to  nature  and  organization. 

In  conclusion,  the  influence  which  sensationalism  exerted  gen-  j^^  ^i/,,  / 
erally  upon  the  age,  may  be  seen  in  its  bearing  upon  many  of  the  ,  \/  f,.,  ^^ . 
subordinate  branches  of  philosophy.     To  take  the  philosophy  of 
language  as  an  instance,  we  have  in  Horne^Tooke  the  gramma- 
rian of  this  school.    It  is  needless  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
ultra-nominalism  which  he  professed ;  of  the  ingenious  attempt  he 
nuide,  in  his  ^ Ensa  ITte^spra"  to  derive  ever^^ord  from  some  7r'r^f   it.  ^ 
material  syrnbol,  and  of  the  inference  he  drew,  that  our  reason  <-  »^'// 
Itself  is  the  gradual^  result  of  language,  instead  of  language  IBeing  ^ « *  .<  - «-       ^  ^  4 
the  HlrecT  product  of  our  reason.*  -       -    ^r    -    /""     j 

'he  moralist  and  politician  again,  of  the  same  philosophy,  ap-    ]   ^^^     (^r./^  i 
peared  in  the  person  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  who  stands  forth  as  one  ;^  //^//(,    '., 
of  the  most  uncompromising  advocates  of  the  .utilitarian  system  of       ^ 
ethics.     Archdeacon  Paley, pother  advocate  of  utilitarian  morals,       ,    f,^/* 
might  also  be  mentioned  as  having  philosophized  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Locke  and  of  his  most  devoted  follower,  Abraham  Tucker, 
and  as  having  erected  his  ethical  system  upon  principles  derived 
from  these  sources.     The  very  names  of  Bentham  and  Paley, 
however,  remind  us  that  we  are  already  upon  the  confines  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  that  we  must  cease  to  pursue  the  results 

*  An  able  reconsideration  of  some  important  points  of  the  philosopb  j  of  language,  will 
■  *- — ■  '-  *•-  "  H.  l^|aait'sJ^Oulline6  of  Sumatologjr  '  ^  {%) 
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of  sensationalism  in  our  own  country  any  further,  until  we  come 
to  look  more  particularly  into  the  characteristics  of  the  presen/  a^re. 


Sect.  IV. — Effects  of  Locke  in  France  and  Germany. 

Whilst  the  philosophy  of  sensationalism  was  thus  developing 
itself  in  England,  a  similar  progress  was  made  in  France  with  still 
greater  energy  and  far  more  extensive  reputation.  The  "  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding"  being  soon  after  its  appearance 
translated  and  extensively  read  throughout  the  whole  circle  of  the 
literati  of  that  country,  produced  quite  as  great  an  impression 
there,  as  it  did. on  this  side  the  Channel.  That  there^ should  jirise, 
,        /  therefore,  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  defenders  and  ex* 

^''  ^^     pounders  orCocke's  philosophy,  was  a  matter  almost  oF  necessity. 

The  first  man  who  undertook  this  task  was  Condillac,  a  writer 
who  is  universally  placed  at  the  head  of  the  whole  modern  school 
of  the  French  sensationalism.     Condillac,  like  Hartley  in  our  own 
country,  came  forth  as  a  professed  disciple  and  warm  admirer  of 
Locke,  but  in  process  of  time  departed  equally  far,  if  not  still  far- 
ther, than  Hartley  himself,  from  the  principles  of  his  master.    The 
/,  ,*    ,  ^iff  course,  indeed,  which  he  took,  was  a  very  different  one  from  that 
J    /.^  ^  f'^  "of  the  Cambridge  philosopher;  but  whilst  he  avoided  some^of  the 
y  -OCt  "  /       faults  mto  which  that  philosopher  fell,  he  went  perhaps  with  still 
,^  ^     i  ^'^  ^hastier  steps  towards  the  region  of  extreme  empiricism. 

The  first  effort  which  Condillac  made  in  the  department  of  phi- 
losophy was  a  treatise  on  the  origin  of  human  knowledge,  ("  Essai 
sur  rOrigine  des  Connaissances  Humaines,")  the  very  title  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  indicate  his  affinity  with  Locke ;  indeed  the 
work  itself  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  reproduction  with  some 
modifications  (not  improvements)  of  the  "  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding."  The  chief  point  in  which  we  here  trace  the 
1/-  ^  /-  ^  ^^^^strong  tendency  of "Condillac's  mind  towards  sensationalism  is  in 
« /yUf^^t,  ^^c  explanation  he  gives  of  reflection,  as  one  of  the  two  sources  of 
u^^Miwr  ideas.  Locke^had  made  a  very  clear  distinction  between  the 
passive  and  the  active  faculties;  he  saw  plaSnly  that  whilst  sensa- 
tions are  produced  quite  independently  of  ourselves,  there  are 
/  ^^<i*^^®^  powers  which  are  brought  into  exercise  by  our  own  will.    In 

'."^  ^^^^is  philosophy,  then,  sensation  is  the  passive  ^ouvcq  from  which 

"^^^  '  '  we  derive  ideas,  reflection  the  active  one ;  in  the  former  case  ideas 

^_'  are,  as  it  werCj  put  into  us  froiiL  without,  the  mind  meanwhile  ex- 
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istii^  simply  in  a  receptive  state ;  in  the  latter  case  the  active 
faculties  are  voluntarily  exerted,  and  from  the  material  afforded 
by  the  senses  construct  a  thousand  complex  ideas  for  themselves.  , 

CondUlac,jdthough  jU  first^^  Lqck^,^*  that  these  w!^^Z^^^^./!\/ 

the  two  only  sources  of  our  knowledge,  manages  in^e  course  ot  ^^  -"''-' 7  * 
Eis  treatise  so  completely  to  modify  and  transform  the  nature  of 
tfie'^tive^ faculties,  Ihat  everylhing  really  dislingursl.rng   them 
from  sensation  entirely  disappears.     First  of  all,  he  identifies  per-OiU'^:*t^<fAj 
ception  with  consciousness,  makinsc  sensation  (as  we  also  regarA^^^^A^  '"*  '**' 
It)  the  bare  Reeling  arismg  from  any  external  object;  while  per- 
ception (which  is  generally  and  correctly  regarded  as  an  active  M  4!/%0Ouw  n^ 
intellectual  process)  is  made  to  be  simply  the  self-consciousness  of '^^^^•'f^*"^ 
that  feeling.     Beginning  then  with  sensation,  we  have  perception      ^  ^s'^^  i  o 


..f\ 
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used  to  mean  the  consciousness  of  sensation,  then  the  other  facul- 
ties, involved  in  the  term  reflection  as  used  in  the  Lockian  sense, 
are  stripped  of  their  active  character,  until  the  wjiqle  distiQction 
between  sensation  and  reflection^is  suppressed,  the  natural  activity 
oT ilieliurnan  mind  virtually  denied,  and  every  inward  phenome- 
Don^tHus  brought  down  to  the  levefof  our  passive  and  sensational 
teelings-t  Those  absolute  and  pure  conceptions  of  roason  which 
Locke  labored  so  manfully  to  prove  compatible  with  his  own 
theory,  Condillac  explains  with  the  greatest  ease.  Relative  and 
absolute  are  to  him  one  and  the  same  thing.  "Ideas,"  he  says,^ 
"  are  absolute  when  we  stop  at  them,  and  make  theni^the  object 
of  our  reflection  without  referring  them  to  others  ;  but  when  we 
OHistder  them  as  subordinate  to  others^wecall^tEem  relative  ;"t 
5"  sucITnature  IS  the  flimsy  yet  at  the  same  time  elegant  analysis 
by  which  Condillac  disposes  of  the  most  grave  and  subtile  meta 
physical  questions. 

The  most  ingenious  part  of  this  work,  perhaps,  is  that  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  influence  of  language  upon  our  mental  phenomena.  In 
his  theory  on  this  question  he  coincides  to  a  great  extent  with  Home 
Tooke,  making  language  the  actual  source  from  which  many  of  our 
fiu^ulties  are  produced.  ^Contemplation,  recollection,  imajgination,  ^^"/y  ^^/J" 
judjgrnentjTeasoning,  all  those  powere  in  a  word  which  render  the  ^^^wo  ' 
Eumanrnind  superior  to  that  of  the  lower  animals,  he  supposes  to 
grow*^  up  into  distinctive  faculties  by  the  use  of  lan^age.§     In  this 
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i  ear  I'Origine,  &c.,  chap  i. 
t  Ibid.  sec.  H  chap  i.  ^  ziii.    (Euvres,  Paru,  1798.    *'  Ainsi  la  perception  et  la  con« 

Bce  n^  sont  q*ane  mcme  operation  sous  deax  noou."     Compare  \  xvi ,  in  which  a 

mary  of  his  doctrine  is  afforded  us. 
i  RflBoi  sar  TOri^ne,  &c.,  sec.  iii.  ^  zir. 
% VtiA.  Paxtie  II.  W'C.  Lxhaps.  ix.  and^       ^  ^^    I 
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,Uc  -yyxrAt'/t^  //ttheory,  we  conceive,  he  falls  anew  into  what  we  have  seen  already 
v/.<  n^/ci  c^f    to  be  the  perpetual  blunder  of  sensationalisinTnamely,  the  substi- 
,  ■'    /  'Z  tution  of  the  occasion  for  the  cause.     Language, ^ve^d mi t.Ts  the 


:<«  i s^z^i 
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c,.,f^   /w  it  J  instrument  by  which  most  of  our  complex  mental  operations  are 
y.i^i/.  perfected,  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  basis  of  them ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  very  fact  of  our  being  able  to  use  language  at  all,  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  prior  existence  of  certain  faculties  within  us, 
without  which  words  would  prove  utterly  unintelligible,  and  the 
most  perfect  language  appeal  to  man  no  more  than  it  does  to  a 
brute.     It  is,  however,  the  constant  tendency  of  sensationalism,  from 
its  first  commencement  to  its  complete  development,  to  lose  sight 
of  the  inherent  and  what  we  may  properly  term  innate  energies  of 
the  mind  ;  and  then  to  attribute  the  phenomena  to  which  they  give 
rise^  to  the  outward  occasion  by  which  those  energies  are  brought 
j^^4Li  cyinto  play.     Language  is  the  direct  product  of  the  humanjieason, 
^*^^     as  created  by  GTod  ;  but  when  it  is  once  formed^then,  we  allow,  it 
/.  pi^  7TUy>tJi< /begins  dfi-ectly  to  react  upon  the  mind  which  gave  it  birth,  and 

tlius'tb  aid  It  in  Its  stiilTurtlier  advancement. 

With  this  brief  notice  we  must  pass  away  from  Condillac's  first 
philosophical  production  to  another  of  a  more  decided  character, 
and  which  certainly  lays  far  greater  claim  to  originality, — I  mea:i 
his  treatise  on  Sensations  (**Trait6  des  Sensations'*).  In  thi? 
work  Condillac  openly  released  himself  from  the  authority  of  Locke, 
took  up  boldly  the  position,  which  in  the  former  treatise  he  onij 
seemed  to  be  aiming  at,  and  made  good  the  claim  to  which  he  as- 
pired, that  of  being  the  great  apostle  of  sensationalism  to  his  age 
And  here  we  shall  be  better  able  to  point  out,  in  what  respect  oui 
author  ditf^rs  from  Hartley,  and  to  compare  the  systems,  to  which 
they  have  respectively  given  rise,  with  each  other.  Locke  admits 
e«  '^M^A^itx^  as  an  ultimate^  and  juiresolvable  fact,  the  existence  of  certain 
'^^ intellectual  faculties,  of  which,  it  will  be  rememHereJThe  gives  us 
a  distinct  classification.  Hartley,  as  we  have  seen,  attempted 'to 
^^^^^  account  for  all  these  facul^s  on  the  principle  of  associatlon^f 
/  ideas,  and  propounded  a  theory  of  sensation,  based  upon  supposed 

vibrations  in  the  nervous  system,  by  which  the  whole  phenomena 
of  association  might  be  explained.  In  doing  this  he^yUirelj^con- 
founded  (as  we  have  shown)  our  emotional  states  with  our_  sensa- 
tional, and  having  done  so,  considered  himself^to  have  succeeded 
a^t  lenglTi  in  accounting  for  all  the  phenomena,  whether  ot  sensation, 
C/^v  cA. '«^^«-W* intellection,  or  emotion,  by  means  of  his  favorite  vibratiuncles. 

Condillac,  although  starting  with  the  same  desire  of  simplifying 
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what  Locke  had  left  unresolve'I,  and  of  finding  some  one  princlpla 
or  olRerto  whicli  all  our  faculties  may  be  reduced,  very  soon  struck 
out  into  adiRereut  route.     He  regarded  sensatipn  as  the  one  great  J'"^'  <"  .j- . 
unresolvable  fact  to  which  the  chief  attention  of  the  philosopher  ii  J^'V,t.it^ 
iobe^irected,^^  iacrforwRicHfie^malces  no  attempt, like  Hartley,  '*''- 
to  account,  respecting  which  he  propounds  no  theory  whatever, 
but  which,  he  supposes,  we  may  take  as  the  secure  starting  point 
for  a  complete  system  of  psychology.*     After  pointing  out  ine  de- 
fciency  of  Locke,  in  not  discovering,  or  attempting  to  discover, 
the  principles  by  which  the  different  in^llectual  operations,  such  ^uti  ■ftki'  h 
^tliinking,  reasoning,  knowing,  willing,  believing,  are  generated, ^^"[/^.tj'" 
tie  proceeds  then  to  develop  his  own  theory  on  this  question,  by**--*  ^"-^ 
showini;  them  to  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  tramformed  sensa- 
tions.^ 

I'he  method  by  which  this  is  proved  is  somewhat  of  the  follow- 
ing kind.     First,  let  us  assume   ihe  jnind,  as  Locke  did,  to  be  a 
"labula  rasa,"     Next  let  a  simple  sensation,  as  an  odor,  be  experi-^  (,.,.w.'.. 
enced.     The  minTat^nce  tiecomes  occupied  wuTithenew  leeliji^''^^^^"  f, '""/.. 
"and  then  commences  what  we  term  attention.     Attention,  there-/'-''  ■  '  '*■ 
fore,  is  another  name  for  sensation.     After  a  lime  other  sensationa,'^i^\,  ^,„,  ,'- 
are  experienced,  and  the  mind  becomes  occupied  with  iliose  which'/^'*'-    '-  ' " 
Jiave  been,  as  well  as  with  those  which  are.     When  we  are  occu-pn^j.   ,,  i  „-, 
pied  with  those  which  have  been,  and  are  now  past,  we  term  it 
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'"   ^^^^^.^w     ^^^  huii.an  being  to  be  created^incased  in  a  marble  covering 
*<^  '/^A'v'^'and  then,  proceeding  to^  lift  this  covering,  he  attempts,  with  gi*ea1 
/^<.t/  '^  /-^-^^^^ingenuity,  to  show  how  the  different  mental  phenomena  would 
^<^v*rr/r?.^    .     make  their  appearance  one  after  the  other,  as  The  impressions  of 

the  external  world  were  more  freely  admitted,  until  the  man  be- 
comes morally  and  intellectually  complete.     Now,  in  all  this  he 
%lji{(f<d  cTris^  marked  very  beautifully  the  various  occasions  upon  which  his 

statue  would  require  the  impulses  derived  from  the  external j^orld, 
inr6rderloT)rihg  its  various  faculties  into  operation ;  but  he  for- 
'lf<c  ^^!^«y/#iM  gets  that  these  occasions  niight  exist  forever,  and  be  eternally 
r^j7^i*^*^-/^'*«l5rompting  to  action, but  that  no  ihtellfgerice  wouUevcFresult  un- 
^^l^JL^lk..kc^^U^^^  theTaculties  \vere  at  hand,  and  all  ready  constituted  for  react- 
<^  r>^^«  ^  ing  upon  them.  Condillac  has,  in  fact,  from  the  very  first  step  of 
his  analysis,  in  which  he  explains  attention,  substituted  the  occa- 
sion for  the  cause.  No  doubt  our  experiencing  a  sensation  is  the 
occasion  on  which  we  first  show  the  phenomenon  that  is  termed 
attention,  but  we  can  by  no  means  conclude  from  hence  that  sen- 
sation is  the  producing  cause  of  attention,  and  affords  all  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  consists.  Sensation  is  a  purely  passive  thing  ; 
we  experience  it  just  as  long  as  the  organic  impression  la.^ts,  and 
no  longer  ;  attention  is  something  active  and  voluntary,  which  we 
can  continue  or  suspend  at  pleasure  ;  the  one  is  a  production  from 
without,  the  other  an  energy  from  within ;  the  one  is  necessary, 
the  other  free ;  the  one  is  the  action  of  the  outward  world  upon 
the  inward,  the  other  is  the  reaction  of  the  inwai'd  world  upon  the 
outward.  In  the  very  first  step  of  his  reasoning,  therefore,  Con- 
dillac makes  a  fatal  oversight  which  vitiates  all  the  rest,  and  de- 
prives the  whole  superstructure  of  sensationalism,  as  he  had  erected 
it,  of  any  solid  foundation.* 

The  next  step^of  his_analysis  is  not  more  successful,  that,  namely, 
in  which  he  derives  the  various  faculties  of  memory,"cornparison, 
judgment,  &;c.,  from  attention.  When  we  attendee  a  sensation 
which  hasj)een,hQ  argues,  we  are  said  to  remember.  But  how, 
weask7  are  we  to  dq^  this  ?_  By  what  means  is  the  sensation  re- 
tainedvvhile  others  are  rushin^n  upon  us  ?  Something  more  than 
inere  attention  is  assuredly  requisite  to  account  for  this  power  of 
retention.  Again,  comparison  is  said  to  be  a  double  attention  :  bul 
is  the  whole  of  what  we  mean  by  comparison  comprised  in  the 
mere  jterception  of  the  two  things  compared  ?     Far  from  it.     1 

*  For  b  full  examination  of  CondiUac^s  main  positions,  ice  Cousin's  **  Cours  d'IIi» 
Pliilosophie  Module,"  Lc^on  iii.  ^        ^  ^^  ^    ^  . 
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can  attend  to  two  things  without   comparing  them,  oi  wihout^f/^";:^^'^'"' 
'being  able  to  compare  theih  ;  comparison  supposes  a  balancing  oyr-— />*■"  — 
r^^iont,  i.  e.  a,  judgment ;  mere  perception  supposes  nothing  of 
EEe  kind.     S^l  less  is  it  possible  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  wiU 
to  this  source — a  power  which,  in  its  conscious  freedom  and  spon- 
taneous activity,  is  as  unlike  the  passive  phenomena  of  sensation 
tslife  diflei's  from  death.     But  into  this  discussion  we  must  not 
enter ;  enough,  we  trust,  has  been  said  already  just  to  point  out  the 
fundamental  error  of  Condillac's  philosophy,  enough  to  show  that 
however  energetically  you  may  pour  in  impressions  from  without, 
the  supposed  statue,  though  replete  with   life,  must  still  remain 
mentally  dark  and  inactive,  until  the  spark  of  reason,  and  the 
native  power  of  the  will,  begin  to  react  upon  them.     To  sum  up,.',.  >,  ..-fi  A.t 
then,  in  few  words,  the  influence  of  CondjUac  ujion  tKe^pr ogress  "|('"  ""'■, 
of  philosophy,  we  should  say  that  hfi  began  a  consistent  disciple  j^i.     . 
<^  Locke,  and  ended  (in^verything  but  drawing  its  last  conclu- 
uoas)  an  advocate  of  complete  sensationalism. 
^  4nd(ber    well-known    writer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  f, 
Cnarles  Bonnet,^orn  at  Geneva  1720,  died  there  1793,)  a  man  ,-}•//■    'if'.' 
whose  fame  was  only  second  to  Condillac  himself  as  the  author  of 
a  vigorous  and  eloquent  vindication  of  the  sensational  philosophy. 
His  first  writings  were  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  nature,  of 
whose  beauty  he  had  a  deep  perception.     Rising,  however,  in 
r^ular  gradation  from  nature  to  man,  he  produced  his"Essai 
Analytique  sur  les^acultfis  de  I'Ame."     In  this  work  he  treads ^'""^ *" ' 
iDfnewliat  closelyjn  the  foQtsteps_of  Condillac,  using  even  the 
same  nluslration  of  the  statue,  and  seeking  to  study  in  the  same 
way  the  material  that  each  of  'the  senses  supplies  towards  the 
formation  of  our  ideas.     In  two  respects,  however,  there  is  a  de- 
cided difference  between  them.      Bonnet,  unlike   Condillac,  and  A-i  ,(.|tf<.< 
iSichTQ  the  same  manner  as  Hartley,  employed  many  physio-^^"'**  j,'.'.1!(  .,. 
l^caTobserfations^to  aid  his  mental  analysis.     "I  have  put  into'  v^"-  '^T'/^ 
my  book,"  he  remarks  in  the  preface,  "  a  great  deal  of  physics  and 
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tain  fibres ;  we  are  able,  then,  to  reason  upon  these  fibres  because 
we  see  them ;  we  are  able  thus  to  study  a  little  their  movementSi 
the  results  of  their  movements,  and  the  bonds  they  have  among 
themselves."     Such  is  the  use  which  Bonnet  proposed  to  makb 
of  his  physiological  researches  in  the  investigation  of  the  human 
mind, 
e,   ,^  ,cc/ti/  /ic    I"  another  respect,  however,  BoEmet_^farsurpassed  Cpndillac,  and 
*<<^/.  A<»-''*^hat  is  in  his  resistance  of  the  theory  of  transformed  sensations, 
"'  '  '^41^^  '^^^  ^^^  recognition  of  the  mind's  activity  in  the  phenomena  of  at- 
tention an3  volition.     In  this  respect  he  returns  to  Locke's  stand- 
point, and  even  employs  the  term  reflection  to  designate  the  active, 
in  opposition  to  the  passive  phenomena  of  the  mind.     Bonnet  was 
far  from  adopting  the  rnore^ejttreme  results  of  sensationalism  ;  and 
it  was  apparently  to  prevent  its  tendency  from  Teing  canied  too 
far  that  he  wrote  his  "  Paling^nesie  Philosophique,"  in  which  he 
has  advocated  the  immortality  of  the  souls  both  of  men^and  ani- 
mals,  and  carried  the^idea^  development  in  nature  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, as  tc/^magine  that  plants  may  become  animals,  animals  men, 
and  men  angels. 
.d.t  B^>x^     CondiUac  and  Bonnet  left  the  position  of  speculative  philosoghy 
T   V^^^J*^'  :nFrance  much  in  the  same  state  as  Hartley  did  in  England  ;  they 
*        ^  "*'*•  *^  laid^own  the  ground  principles  of  sensationalism,  but  all,  owing 

to  their  good  sense  and  religious  feeling,  hesitated  to  draw  the  ulti 

mate  conclusions.     Those  conclusions,  however,  soon  made  their 

appearance  in  France  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  have 

ever  done  in  England ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  they  seemed  for  a 

^<:(c^  3^/<  iv,      ^i™®  entirely  to  absorb  all  other  philosophy.    Helvetius,  Saint  Lam- 

y.  z^*..^/"***^!    bert,  and  Condorcet,  followed  immediately  in  the  track  that^ad 

i.\  !r<fre  t^nl^^^^^^l^^^^^  out,  and  applied  the  new  psychological  princi- 

,       ^,.  ,    r^/^es,  which  had  burst  with  such  eclat  upon  society,  not  only  to 

philosophy  generally,  but  more  especially  to  the  department  of 
ethics.     First  of  all,  Helvetius,  carrying  this  notion  of  empiricism 
^S'Sta^fit^^^  ^^^  farthest  extremity  it  would  admit,  founded  upon  it  a  mora, 
i  w  **-yT  i7?^X^^^^"^  '^^  undisguised  selfishness.     His  primary  position  is,  tha 

man  owes  all  his  superiority  over  the  lower  animals  to  the  superior 
organization  of  his  body ;  indeed  he  pushes  this  principle  to  such 
7  .  .  ij  4*<A*'-/Vn  extent  as  to  aflirm,  that  the  human  hand  is  the  great  agent  in 
f^*^' "^^ihe  world's  civilization,  and  that,  but  for  its  capability,  we  should 
lieverTiave  risen  above  the  brutes  around  us.  Proceeding  from 
tliis  point,  his  chief  positions  are  briefly  these.  That  all  minds 
are  originally  equal ;  that  every  faculty  and  emotion  they  posse€S 
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ji  derived  from  sensation ;  that  pleasure  is  the  only  good ;  and  that  J^';1y  ^iX" 
8elf-interest_is  the  true  ground  ofjnorality,  upon  which  the  whole  f^*"^v^(f  ^ 
framework^  individual  actiqnand  political  right  depends.*  V  /  ' 

Saint  Lambert  followed  closely  in  the  steps  of  Helvdtius,  treating 
first  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  then  of  his  duties.    With  re^ardto  h-^..  «*<  or  ,v. 
human  nature,  he  maintains  that  man,  when  he  first  enters  upon  the  "^"^  *  **  • 
stage  of  life,  ^shnply  an  organized  andsentignt  mass,  and  that  what- 
ever  feelings  or  thoughts  he  may  afterwards^qinre,  still  they  are 
simply  difierent  manifestations  of  jhe_sensational  faculty,  occasioned 
by  the  pressure  of  his  various  wants  and  necessities.     With  regard  ^,^c*^  /-/*  / 
to  ethics,  he  maintains  that,  as  man  assesses  only  sensations,  his  *'**"* '''^'  ' 
sole  good  must  be  personal  ^njoyment^ his  only  duty  the  attainment  /iVt*.  s-f*  j—  => 
^t;  and  tliat,  as  we  may  be  mistaken  as  to  what  objects  are  really 
adapted  to  promote  our  pleasure,  tjie  safest  rde  by  which  we  can  ^  ^  /j.  ^.,     ;. 
jttdge^  duty  in  particular  cases  is  public  opinion.     In  his  **Catfi-  v-w/*  v«^«<  ^' 
chisme  Universel,"  a  book  intended  for  public  education,  he  has 
divided  the  whole  mass  of  man's^ duty  into  three  classes — his  duty 
to  tiiniself,  to  his  own  family,  and  Jo  society  at  large ;  while  the 
duties  of  religion  are  never  mentioned,  and  the  very  name  of  God     ^ 
altofi^ether  excluded.     Condorcet's  fundamental  doctrine  of  etliics^'  ♦'^''TT'  ^ 
is  the  presentjferf^otibility  .of  mankiui  both  individually  and  so-fii,'^^/*^^  *•' 
cially,  by  means  of  education;  a  doctrine  which  he  proposes  to'      »<^'<^''*' 
substitute  in  place  of  the  sanctions  both  of  morality  and  religion, 
as  the  great  regenerating  principle  of  human  nature.f 

The  names  of  brilliant  writers,  however,  crowd  so  thick  upon 
us  in  this  prolific  period  of  French  literature,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  select  those  which  give  a  connected  view  of  the 
regular  development  of  the  sensationalistic  tendency.  The  crown- 
ing giece  in  which  the  ultimate  results  of  the  whole  system  are 
c^centrateH,  was  presented  to  the  world  by  the  Baron  d'Holbach/i/^^^'-^"  ^ 
m  his  "  Systeme  de  la  Nature,"  a  work  in  which  materialism,  fatal-  ^/^\Vt  *  ^  f>.t. 

*  HelT^tim  pabUshed  his  first  work,  "  De  TEsprit,"  in  1758.  It  excited  the  greatest 
attestioa  throughout  Europe,  and  eaeoontered  much  opposition.  His  other  work, 
*-De  rHomme/'  was  published  posthumously.  The  former  is  more  theoretical,  the 
later  more  practical ; — but  both  of  them  are  founded  upon  the  principles  we  have 


f  Marie-Jean-Antoine-Nicolas-Caritat,  Marquis  de  Condorcet,  was  born  in  1743  at 
Ribemont.  In  early  life  he  save  indications  of  extraordinary  powers,  excelled  as  a 
BMihematidan,  was  the  friend  of  d'Alembert,  and  a  contributor  to  the  Encyclopedia. 
He  was  proscribed  by  the  Convention  in  1793,  and  during  his  concealment  wrote  his 
c&ief  work,  "  Esquisse  d'un  Tableau  Historique  des  Progres  de  I'Esprit  Hiimain" — the 
object  of  which  is  to  depict  the  progress  of  humanity  towanla  social  perfection  up  to  his 
poiod,  and  point  out  the  marcn  it  was  still  to  take  until  its  high  destiny  sliould  be 
acDonpfished.  His  philosophy  was  entirely  sensational,  his  ethics  Epicunen,  and  his 
kon  for  man  based  altogether  u|K>n  physical  improvement.  He  poisoned  himself  in 
1791.  to  «a^c  tlie  igiY?BunT  of  imprisonment  or  execution. . 
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/T^T^iir^^'/^iMii,  and  avowed  atheism,  alLcombine  to  form  a  view  of  human 
/^  5l*^  *      nature,  which  even  Voltaire  pronounced  to  be  illogicaHnjts  de- 


ductions, absurd  inTts  physics,  and  abominable  in  itsjnor; 
The  whole  history  of  the  literary  society  of  France,  during  th6 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is,  in  fact,  but  a  comment 
upon  the  progress  of  sensationalism  towards  its  ultimate  climax. 
The  school  of  Volt^aire  shaws  us  the  effects  of  it  while  still  incom- 
pleteTshrinking,  as  it  yet  did,  from  that  hard  materialism,  that  blind 
fatality,  and  that  daring  atheismj  to  which  it  afferwards  attained. 
But  the  way  to  all  this  was  already  prepared ;  the  bud  was  already 
formed,  which  only  needed  time  to  expand  in  the  full  light  of  day, 
in  order  to  show  its  colors  in  their  very  deepest  dye.  In  shor^  let 
any  one  view  the  brilliant^circles  of  talent  and  impiety,  which  at 
once  enlivened  and  disgraced  the  French  capital — circles  rendered 
famous  by  the  wit  and  learning  of  d'Alembert,  Biderot,  TDupuTs, 
Baron  de  Grimm,  Galiani,  Uladame  d'Epinay,  not  to  mention  others 
equally  celebrated  in  the  literary  world,  and  he  has  a  complete 
refleciion,  as  from  a  mirror,  of.  the  philosophy  of  sensationalism 
when  expanded  into  all  its  various  ramifications,  and  at  the^same 
time  brought  down  to  the  level  of ^aily  life, 
'^^ut  the  great  literary  manifestation  of  that  age  and  country,  I 
mean  the  French  Encyclopaedia  of  Sciences,  may  be  regarded  aa 
the  most  formal  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  its  philosophy.  N^lHS^ 
in  her  outward  manifestations,  is  thejoundation  of  all  its  researches, 
man  is  to  it  but  a  mass  of  organization,  mind  the  development  of 
our  sensations,  morality^elf-interest,  ancf  GodtlTe  diseased  fictiori 
oTlan  unenlightened  and  enthusiastic  age.  The  whole  intellect 
being  thus  concentrated  upon  the  outward  and  material,  gave 
rise,  it  is  true,  to  the  noblest  discoveries  in  the  department  of 
physical  science ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  religion,  alas !  was  dis* 
owned,  morality  degraded,  and  man  himself  made  but  a  feeble  link 
in  the  great  chain  of  events,  by  which  nature  is  inevitably  accom- 
plishing her  blind  but  glorious  designs.  The  storm  of  the  Revolu 
tion  to  which  these  principles,  in  their  political  bearing,  had  not  a 
little  tended,  broke  in  upon  this  scene  of  philosophical  irreligiop, 
'rom  the  confusion  of  which  a  fresh  and  regeneratint^  element 
^sprang  up,  which  has  given  to  the  nineteenth  century  a  new  state 
df  society,  a  new  political  constitution,  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  a  new  philosophy  likewise. 

*  The  English  reader  will  find  this  wnrk  well  described,  and  ably  thouj^h  brieflv 
analyzed,  in  a  note  appended  to  Lord  Brougham's  "  Discourse Vn  Natural  Theology 
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Before  concluding  this  chapter,  we  must  just  liiat  at  the  fact. 
that  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  in  addition  to  its  mighty  inRueDce 
uptm  England  and  France,  penetrated  also  into  Germany.  The 
eoart  of  Frederick  the  Great  gathered  around  it  many  of  the  first 
literary  characters  of  France,  and  thus  afforded  a  channel  by 
which  the  writings  of  Locke,  together  with  those  of  his  disciples 
flowed  into  that  country.  Without  occupying  any  space  in  de- 
scribing the  works  of  Feder.  of  his  pupil  Tittel,  of  Weisshaupt, 
and  of  others  who  are  but  little  known  in  this  country,  I  may  just 
mention  that  Herder  and  Tiedemann,  both  celebrated  for  their 
great  services  in  elucidating  the  history  of  philosophy,  belonged,  in 
a  certain  degree,  to  the  school  of  Locke.  Sensationalism,  how- 
ever, played  but  a  feeble  part  in  this  country,  as  it  was  soon 
eclipsed  by  the  great  hero  of  idealism,  who,  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter  of  a  century,  attracted  to  himself  the  eye  of  every  philosophi- 
cal inquirer  as  to  the  luminary  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  and 
riione. 

The  ^hole  sketch  we  have  thus  ^ven  of  the  sensationalistic 
philosophy,  forms  one  connected  illustration  of  the  efliecta,  which 
naturally  flow  from  giving  predominance  to  one  out  of  the  three 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  human  mind,  that,  namely,  of  finite  na- 
ture, or  the  not-me.  As  this  idea  Is  a  true  one,  the  philosophy 
which  originates  in  it  gives  us  true  results  in  its  own  department, 
that  of  physical  science ;  but  as  it  is  not  the  only  fundamental  idea 
that  exists  in  the  mind,  we  soon  become  sensible  of  the  errors  in 
which  we  are  necessarily  involved,  when  we  attempt  to  build  upon 
it  the  whole  fabric  of  human  knowledge. 
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•iiiS  TO  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OP  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURV. 
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Before  we  proceed  to  the  historical  sketch,  to  which  this  chapter 

is  devoted,  we  shall  occupy  a  few  lines  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 

principle  by  which  we  are  guided  in  forming  it.     We  have  shown 

that  there  are  three  fundamental  notions  existing  in  the  human 

^x^Cv-'^jnd,  as  the  primary  elements  of  thought :  1st,  that  of  finite  self; 

^y     2dly,  that  of  finite  nature;  3dly,  that^f  the  absolute,  the^uncon- 

*3iUoned,TReTnfinIte.    TThe^whole  multiplicity  of  our  conceptions 

are  referrible  to  some  one  of  these  three,  as  the  irreducible  notion, 

or  category  from  which  it  springs.     The  first  includes  all  inward 

phenomena,  the  second  all  outward  phenomena,  while  the  third 

embraces  those  various  ideas  of  infinity  and  perfection,  which  we 

attribute  neither  to  nature  nor  self,  but  to  some  existence  equally 

removed  beyond  both. 

As  these  three  notions  universally  exist  in  the  human  mind,  we 
naturally  expect  to  find  them  all  three  occupying  a  place  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  every  age ;  and  seldom,  perhaps  never,  does  such  an  ex- 
pectation deceive  us.  There  are  many  systems  of  philosophy  which 
admit  them  all,  assigning  the  greater  importance  it  may  be  to  one, 
or  it  may  be  to  another ;  while  there  are  other  pystems  which  are 
built  up  entirely  upon  one  of  the  three  as  their'  foundation,  to  the 
complete  exclusion  of  the  rest.  The  superstructure  of  sensation- 
alism, for  example,  when  perfected,  rests^olely  upon  thg^asis  of 
"the  second  of  these  notions^^that  of  the  external  or  material  world ; 
and  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  in  what  way  this  notion  was 
gradually  made  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  other  two,  until  first 
the  finite  mind  of  man,  and  at  last  the  infinite  mind  of  God,  were 
reduced  to  matter_and_^rganization,  both  cognizable  through  the 
medium  ofjhe_senses.  In  the  present  chapter  we  are  to  shew,  in 
a  like  manner,  the  progress  of  idealism  from  those  systems  which 
have  given  their  chief,  though  not  exclusive,  attention  to  the  na- 
ture and  powers  of^th^  huipan  spirit,  to  those  in  which  .the  material 
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world  has  disappeared,  and  mind  become  the  sole  existence  in  the 
aniverse.  As  idealism,  however,  in  the  sense  we  have  employed  "^  '.  "  ■*' 
it,  includes  both  the  notion  of  self  and  also  that  of  the  absolute, 
we'^alT'seeThal  jtT^spmeTimes  assumes  a,  subjective  form,  and 
sometimes  an  objective^^  according  to  the  predominance  of  one  of 
tEeie  notions  over  the  other.  In  these  different  forms,  for  exam* 
]^  it  played  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
ancient  world.  As  our  present  object,  however,  is  not  to  take 
cognizance  of  it  at  that  period,  we  must  proceed  to  see  in  what 
manner  and  to  what  extent  the  idealistic  tendency  has  shown  itself 
from  the  commencement,  and  during  the  progress  of  the  modem 
schools  of  metaphysical  science. 


Sbct.  I. — First  Movement  as  seen  in  Descartes,  Malebranche,  and 

Spinoza, 

Of  the  whole  modem  moyementjof  metaphysical  science  we 
have  already  pointed  out  Bacon  and  Descartes  as  the  founders; 
the  former  evincing  a  predominant  tendency  to  sensationalism, 
the  latter  to  idealism.  For  Bacon  we  claim  the  decided  superi- 
orit^Jn  comprehensiveness  of  mind.  He  alone  seemed  to  take  in 
at  one  glance  the  whole  circumference  of  human  knowledge ;  he 
alone  knew  how  to  assign  to  each  separate  branch  its  proper  po- 
sition, to  detect  the  prejudices  by  which  it  was  impeded,  and  to 
furnish  the  true  method  by  which  advancement  in  every  case  was 
to  be  made.  Thejnjjerfection  of  his  philosophy,  however,  was  Us 
aloMJst^exclusive  .adaptation  to,  the.  practical  investigation  of  no- 
iwre.  D^c^rtes,  while  he  by  no  means  neglected  physical  science, 
and  stood  forth  as  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  his  day,  yet 
was  chiefly  jrereminent  for  his  power  of  intense  jcefleclion— for  '^ 
f£s  acute  analvsis  of  mind  and  Its  operations.     Bacon  had  shown  - 
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tETtroe  principles  of  inductive  philosophy  in  their  application  to 
nataral  science.    Descartes  now  look  hold  of  those  principles,  and  k.^.<'  - . » 
applied  them  to  the  investigation  of  the  human  mind.     They  both''  '1 

^>pealed  to  the  observatTon  oTJacts  as  the  ground  of  all  knowl- 
edge, but  the  one  confined  himself  chieQy  to  the  facts  of  the  outer 
world, — ^while  the  other  appealed  mainly  to  the  facts  of  consciout 
Dess.     On  this^groujid  it  is.  that  Descartes   has  unquestionably 
merited  the  reputation  of  standing  at  the  head  of  the  whole  mod- 
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'*^  ern  movement  of  metaphysical  philosophy.*  The  key  to  thjs 
movement  was  furnished  by  the  **  Novum  Organum ;"  but  it  was 
the  French  philosopher  who  applied  it  to  the  door  of  the  human 
spirit,  and  first  entered  there  with  the  lamp  of  analysis  in  his  hand. 
In  reviewing  the  life  and  literary  labors  of  Descartes,  the  first 
thing  which  strikes  us  forcibly  is  hisjcompletejndependence  of  all 
authori^  It  was  before  he  had  attained  his  twentieth  year,  that 
he  threw  up  the  dogmas  he  had  been  taught  by  the  Jesuits  at  La 
Fleche,  and  determined  by  the  simple  energy  of  his  own  mind  to 
create  a  new  philosophy ;  that  is,  to  lay  a  new  foundation  for  the 
whole  superstructure  of  human  knowledge.  This  very  determi- 
nation pointed  out  to  him  in  part  the  viethod  he  should  pursue. 
Left  to  the  simple  power  of  his  own  reflection,  he  was  naturally 

^^^Jed  to  assume  the  human  consciousTiess  as  the  true_starting-point 
•  -  A'T'  '?^for  all  scientific  research,  and  the  analysis^of  the  facts  of -our  con- 
sciousnessjsthemily  ghilos- 

oghy.  In  thus  doing  he  established  the  fundamental  principle, 
which  we  regard  as  the  corner-stone  of  all  the  metaphysics  of 
modern  Europe,  namely,  that  as  natural  science  is  based  upon  in- 
ductions drawii  from  the  actual  observation  of  the  world  without, 
so  metagh^cal_science  is  based  upon  inductions  similarly  drawn 
fromjieflectionjyjon^  world  withi^^  Let  us  see,  then,  liow  he 
proceeded  in  this  analysis. 
r<.-.wT.r  vj^/'  The^rst  thing  that  we  are  conscious  of,  begins  Descartes,  js  a 
;  i  \*  ri^/^  *'      multiplicity  of  jensatipns,  impressions,  or  ideas  of  various  kinds, 

passing  in  succession  before  our  view.  But  of  these  we  soon  find 
_  .  •  some  to  be  so  contradictory  and  others  so  dubious,  that  it  is  iin- 
possible  for  any  one  to  admit  them  all  as  veracious.  The  real 
philosopher,  indeed,  will  admit  none  except  those  which  can  be 
proved  strictly  consonant  with  the  truth  ef  things.  The  priirjary 
position,  therefore,  from  which  all  philosophy  springs  is  doubLf 
Let  it  nof  be  supposed  from  this^liowever,  that  Descartes  nurtured 
the  spirit  of  scepticism ;  doubt  was  never  intended  to  be  a  part  of 
his  philosophical  system,  but  merely  a  neg^ation  of  errors  and  prej- 
udices  greviousjo^the  affirmatjon_of  th^e^rst  irrefragable  posi- 
tiwiSj^ojOLjwhich^aU^science^^  grounded.;];     Let  us  see  hew 

these  positions  are  to  be  found. 

*  This  tHde  is  awarded  iiim  by  Stewart  in  hia  *'  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of 
Philosophy." 

t  See  liis  first  "  Meditatim,**  in  which  Descartes  gives  the  reasons  why  we  ousht  to 
doubt  uf  the  truth  ofihinjxs  jvenrioilv,  and  the  uses  ofdouhtinff. — N.  R.  iThe  rcfcitnce* 
•re  made  to  the  convenient  l2mo  edition  of  M.  Jules  Sunon.  Paris:  1844. 
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There  is^one  thing,  he  proceeds, j>f  which  we  cannot  doubt,  and 
Aatjs  ^oiig-A^  If  on  the  one  hand  I  admit  a  truth,  I  admit  it  by 
means  of  my  power  of  thinking ;  or,  if  on  the  other  I  doubt  it,  the 
very  act  of  doubting  implies  the  same  power,  inasmuch  as  to  doubt 
is  to  think ;  so  that  no^scegticisoii  however  irigii^anjby^any  means 
deny  this  one  fact  without  destroying  itself.  Whilst,  however,  we 
are  constrained  to  adtnU  thought  as  the  first  veritable  fact,  vve  can- 
not^but^see,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  a  «t§^^  tojyhich  thisVor,.+. 
^ienomenon_belongs,  and_a_subject^  .mpr^Yec^-^vbicK.is  con- 
scious  of  its_  own  state.  We  conclu4e,  therefore,  that  Being,  in- 
telligent,  conscious  Being,  is  implied  and  postulated  in  thinking ;  a 
truth  which  was  expressed  by  Descartes  in  the  celebrated  sen- 
tence, '^Cogito^^ergo  sum.*'*  Few  philosophical  aphorisms  have 
been  more  frequently  repeated,  few  more  contested  than  this,  and 
few  assuredly  have  been  so  little  understood  by  those,  who  have 
held  up  its  supposed  fallacy  to  the  greatest  ridicule.  Had  Des- 
cytesjatended  thi^aphorism  to  be. in  the  proper  logic^al  sense  an  ji^.-. 
aigument  to  prove  our  own  existence^  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  '^, 
IT  would  Be^argeable  with  a  **petitio  principij/'  Such  an  inten-*"'" 
jon7Kow^ejvex.!he_distinctly  disclaims  in  his  reply  to  Gassendi,  and 
ej^plajns  his  jaeaning^  toJ)e  simply  IhiSj^^iThat  the  very  moment 
there  are  phenomena  of  any  kind  within  our  consciousness,  that 
mcHnent  the  mind  becomes  cognizant  of  its  own  existence;  and 
that  were  there  no  conscjousness^here  would  be  no  possible  evi- 
dence of  the  existence^ of  an  intelligent  principle.  From  this  it  is 
clear  that  the  **  Cogito  ergo  sum"  of  Descartes  is  intended  to  be 
gpthingjnorft  or  Ipggjjiftnjtn  appeal  to  consciousness.  The  ques- 
tion was,  where  am  I  to  find  the  first  ground  of  certainty — where 
the  fundamental  truth  which  underlies  everything  else  ?  The 
reply  of  Descartes  is, — You  must  find  it  in  the  veracity  of  your 
consciousness.  You  thinks  and  what  does  thinking  include? 
Manifestly  a  subject  and  an  object — a  thinking  being  and  thought 
itself.  By_the^ry^rst  act  of  consciousness^  therefore,  the  me 
takesjpossession  of,  and  affirms  itself_ 

Not  only  iaUhe  fact  of  our  own  being,  however,  implied  in  our 
cuosciousness,  but  from  the  nature  of  thought,  Descartes  considered 
we  could  legitimately  conclude  respecting  the  nature  of  the  mind  \^  ' 
itself;  that,  as  the  one  possesses  no  resemblance  to  any  of  the  qual-*^*-^. 
ities  of  body,  the  other  also  must  be  of  a  corresponding  essence 
Tlie  mind  itself,  therefore,  he  regarded  as  simple  and  spiritual  in  I ji 

#  Vid.  ^Secoad  Meditation,  in  which  his  first  principles  ore  laid  down. 
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nature,  totally  distinct  from  matter  in  every  possible  point  of 
view.* 

v\A^joun^tion^eing_th^  laid,  Descartes^ prgceeds_to  erect  jiis 
phibsophicai  system  upon  it.     Thejiuman^mind^  whose  existence 
--'^  -and  nature  has  now  been  defined,  is  the  subject  of  many  ideas.     It 
'is  required,  therefore,  to  determine  two  things — :first,  what  _isjthe 
nature  oi  Ideas  generally,  and  secondly,  what^is_the  cjiterion  of 
their  veracity.    ^Asjo  1  he  nature  of_ideasJ)escartes  defines  them 
^rVvto  be  **  all  that  isjn  our  mind  when  we  conceive  a  thing,  iu  what- 
ever way^we^nceive  it."     He  employs  the  term  evidently  not  in 
the  sense  of  an  image  or  resemblance,  but  in  the  more  general 
sense  of  any  thought,  notion,  or  perception,  which  the  mind  either 
possesses  or  creates.f 

The  chief  point,  however,  in  the  doctrine  of  ideas  is  to  deter- 
mine their  validity — to  point  out  some  criterion  by  which  the  true 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  false.  The  Cartesian  criterion  is 
that  of  clearness  and  distinctness.     A  distinct  idea  he  maintains  is 


A 


necessarily  a  true  one,  while  an  indistinct  idea  has  no  guarantee 

about  it  of  objective  validity.     This  rule,  in  fact,  like  the  primitive 

affirmation  of  the  existence  of  the  me,  isjiothing^mqre  than  an  ap- 
-A/***^  peal  to  the  truth  of  consciousness.     Whatever  consciousness  hoTds 

out  to  me  as  clearly  and  distinctly  true,  that  I  am  bound  to  accept; 

upon  such  a  faith  in  the  veracity  of  our  faculties  must  the  very  first 

elements  of  all  our  knowledge  repose.  J 

But  now,  when  we  begin  to  interrogate  our  consciousness,  we 

find  that  there  is  one,  out  of  the  whole  number  of  our  conceptions, 
^Y^^wWch  stands^forth  both  b^Jts  clearness  and  its  uniqueness  far 

above  all  the  rest,  that,  namely,  of  an  ipfinitajtnd  all^rfect  Being. 


t    (  it  tx 
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'^'^  7  t/i.T.^*i*J£  }hen,  clear  ideas  are  always  objectively  true,  and  the  idea  of  a 


C   (-^ 


God  is  the  clearest  of  all,  we  must  have  a  direct  proof  from"  con- 
sciousness itself  of  the  Divine^exjstence.  Here,  then,  we  perceive 
tlie  nature  and  validity  of  Descartes'  famous  psychological  argu- 
ment for  the  foundation  principle  of  natural  theology,  which  may 

*  For  Deacartes'  views  on  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  mind,  see  his  second 
Meditation,  and  his  Dispute  upon  it  with  Gassendi.  These  two  of  his  writings  have  the 
merit  of  placing  the  doctrine  of  the  spirituality  of  mind  upon  its  firmest  luundation. 
Consult  on  this  subject  Damiron's  "  Kssai  sur  THistoire  de  la  Philosophie  au  xviiw« 
Siecle,"  chap.  iii.  Mr.  Hallnm  also  awards  him  the  honor  of  W\i\\r  the  father  of 
modern  spiritualism — •'  Lit.  of  Europe,"  vol  ii.  p.  44'2.  His  material  theory  of  Memory 
or  Imagination,  however,  shows  the  influence  which  the  current  materialism  of  the  age 
Btill  had  upon  him. 

t  For  Descartes'  classification  of  id<'as  into  forms  of  Thought,  Passion,  and  Will, 
consult  the  "  Truit6  des  Passions,"  first  Part.  Ho  elsewhere  divides  them  int« 
adventUiot  s,  facii funis,  and  innate. 
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oe  stated  as  follows.  The^  idea  of  an  all-perfect,  infinite  Being  is 
without  controversy  in  my  mind.  How  could  / 1  have  come  there  ? 
Not  from  the  outer  world^^  not  from  education,  not  from  any  finite 
source — ^for  the  finite  and  imperfect  could  never  give  me  the  con- 
ception of  the  perfect  and  the  Infinite,  the  effect  never  transcend 
the  cause.  Hence,  if  I  have  incontestably  the  cjear  idea  of  God,  a 
God  must  necessarily^exist.* 

The  reality  of  the  Divine  existence,  as  of  an  all-perfect  Bein^ 
having  been  thus  established,  Descartes  now  uses  it  as  b,  fixed  truth, 
by  which  to  establish  the  veracity  of  other  and  previously  doubtful 
&cts.     When  we  begin  to  reason  about  things  within  or  around 
OS,  we  find  ourselves  able  to  arrive  J)y  rigid  deduction  at  certain 
C(Macnisionsk    lirdiisjvayjfor  example,  we  come  to  the  fixed  truths 
of^eometry  and  natural  philosophy,  truths  which  have  not  the  evi- 
denceoF  direct  consciousness,  but  only  that  of  clear  demonstration.  ^'  "^^^  '^  '"• 
What,  then,  is  our  evidence  of  the  validity  of  this  knowledge  ?  not  }w6  .. ,   « 
the  criterion  before  laid  down,  for  here  it  is  inapplicable :  the  evi-  ^'^  f/^^[ "' 
dence  must  be  that  of  the  Divine  veracity.    Geometry  is  true^  be- 
cause God  willjnot  allow  our  faculties  to  deceive  us  respecting  the 
l^tuaT  relations  of  space  objectively  considered ;  and  so  with  re- 
gard to  all  other  deductive  knowledge. 

The  most  remarkable  application  of  this  principle  is  that  which 
relates  to  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world.  In  the  threefold 
classiiication  of  our  ideas,  Descartes  shows  that  there  is  one  class 
which  includes  what  we  term  perceptions,  and  which,  wejirecon-  \'\[\^f,"f 
jcifla^  i|iustjiavfi^me_cause  distinct  from  our  will.  What,  then,  /  '  ^. 
b  the^  cause  from  which  they  take  their  rise  ?  Appeal  to  the  senses 
and  they  give  us  no  reply,  since  alT  we  know  from  them  are  sub- 
jective phenomena.  From  these,  then,  let  us  appeal  to  our  reason  ; 
and  it,  in  reply,  points  us  to  the  Being  of  all  perfection,  upon  whose 
veracitj^we  may  fully  depend,  and  who,  we  know,  could  not  have 
formed  our  senses  and  constituted  our  minds  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  render  ourjife  one  perpetual  scene  of  deception.  Hence  the 
external  world  is  a  reality,  but  a  retjity  which  rests  solely  upon  the 
prior  evidence  we  have  of  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God.f 

*  DesMites  has  also  given  an  ontologieal  proof  for  the  Beinff  of  a  OoJ,  namely,  that 
tbe  exisfcmce  of  Qod  » implied  in  the  very  nature  or  eMence  of  the  idea  we  have  of  Him, 
a*  the  exuCenee  of  a  triangle  in  the  conception  of  a  triangle.  For  these  two  proofs,  sen 
lleditationa  three  and  five.  Every  a  priori  argument  is  virtually  reducible  to  the 
p^cholo^sical  or  the  ontologieal  process  as  here  indicated. 

^  t  Respecting  the  question  of  the  external  world,  we  have  Descartes'  views  in  *us 
axth  Meditation,  where  he  shows  generally  the  superior  certainty  and  clearneM  of 
iMuaU  or  fundamental  ideas  over  all  other. 
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^^^his  argument,  we  may  remark,  implies  a  decided  paralc»gism  thai 

renders  it  one  of  the  weakest  points  in  tne  Cartesian  metaphysics* 

o, ,'      The^efacity  of  our  faculties  is  first  appealed  to,  in  order  to  estab- 

/  r^^   Yish  the  being  of  a  God,  and  then  the  authority  of  God  is  appealed 

to,  inoraer  to  establish  the  veracily  of  our  faculties.     The  whole 

question  is  thus  inclosed  in  a  vicious  circle. 

The  portion,  perhaps,  of  the  Cartesian  doctrines,  most  productive 
of  ulterior  consequences,  was  that  which  refers  to  the  relation  sub- 
.,..;<  ~i( agisting  between  God  and  the  creation.  Creation  itself,  Descartes 
attributed  to Jhe  will  of  the  Almighty,  makijng^ven  jiecessary  truth 
JteeiT^ependent  upon  that  will,  rather  tiian  upon  the  nature  of 
^hings.  In  this  doctrine,  the  stability  of  absolute  truth  unquestion- 
ably appears  to  have  been  somewhat  compromised  ;  for  if  it  be  true, 
iherejs  no  reason^why  the  relations  of  space  and  number,  as  in- 
volved mjnathematical  science,  should  not  alter  to-morrow^  if  there 
were  a  purpose  for  it  in  the  mind  of  God.  More  important  still, 
nowever,  was  his  doctrine  respecting  the  act  of  creation  itself.  To 
Descartes  the  whole  dependent  world,  both  of  mind  and  matter,  is 
a  vast  mechanism  carried  on  by  exlernallaws ;  a  mechanism  which 
requires  the  act  of  creation  to  te  ever  reproduced,  in  order  to  keep 
it  in  perpetual  and  harmonious  operation.  According  to  tliis  view 
there  can Jbe  no  direct  action  of  matter  upon  matter^JLigcauseJt  is 
.^.tt<aX  .  /^^pflie  perpetual  efflux  oHjie  **  vis  creatrix"  by  which  all  such  action 
*  *is  maintained ;  and,  consequently,  secondary  causes  csm  be  nothing 
more_than  niodifications  of  tlie  first  cause.  In  like  manner^also, 
there  can  be  no  direct  influence  mutually  exerted  upon  each  other 
by  mind  and  matter,  for  the  action  of  both  is  dependent  upon  the 
continuity  of  the  creative  power,  as  seen  in  the. laws  or  mechanism 
of  body  and  soul.  In  this  one  affirmation,  that  the  universe  depends 
'  upon  the  jproductive  power  of  God  not  only  for  its  first  existence, 
but  equally  so  for  its  continued  being  and  operation,  there  is  in- 
volved the  germ  of  the  several  doctrines  of  pre-established  harmony 
— of  occasional  causes — of  our  seeing  all  things  in  God — and, 
finally,  of  pantheism  itself,  the  ultimate  point  to  which  they  all  tend. 
We  haje,  it  is  true,  in  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  all  three  of  the 
primary  inceptions  to  which  we  have  reduced  the  whole  mass  of 
> ...  c  ^.  3  our  intellectual  phenomena.  We  have  first  the  notion_of  self,  then 
-^  "that  of  God,  and  lastly,  by  impHcation,.  that  of  the  worldT  By 
yiewing^mjnd,  hqwevei^  the  eflbrts  of  its  reason  tlian  of 

its  will  and 


assijgning^to  it  innate  ideas,  rather  than  innate  and 
active  faculties,  he   mucn  weakened   the  notion  of 
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Hly,*  and  through  that  of  personality  also.  By  assigning,  again,  out  :<.,. 
sense-perceptions  to  divine  interposition,  he  removed  the  notion  of 
matter  to  a  vast  distance,  and  hewed  away  the  chief  foundations  —'■ 
0D~ which  its  reality  rests;  while  amidst  all  this,  the  notion  of  the 
infinite  and  all-perfect  Being,  as  immanent  in  His  creation,  attained  J/" 
a  predominance  great  and  all-absorbing,  in  proportion  as  the  others  ""* 
were^weakened  and  diminished. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  our  estimate  of  Descartes'  influence  upon  i- ' 
]rfiilosophy,  we  should  say,  that,  while  he  taught  the  true  principle  < 
of  mental  analysis,  and  deduced  from  it  many  splendid  results,  yet 
that  hisjtrilin^.upon  the  whole,  tended  to  elevate  the  idea  of  the 
infipite  and  absolute  above  all  oAers,  and  thus  prepared  the^way,'';^_ 
as  we  shall  soonfind,  for  a  complete  system  of  objeclivejrlmlism. 
Into  the  physics,  the  physiology,  and  some  olher  branches  of  the 
Cartesian  philosophy,  we  forbear  to  enter,  as  they  are  of  little  or 
no  worth  except  to  warn  us,  how  easily  the  acutest  minds,  though 
starting  from  correct  principles,  may  lose  the  road,  and  how  soon, 
when  blinded  by  a  false  argument,  they  may  take  the  step  from  a 
rigid  system  of  demonstration  to  one  of  improbability,  utterly  un- 
nistained  by  evidence.  Between  the  first  and  ihe  last  words  which 
Descartes  uttered  in  the  department  of  philosophy,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction almost  as  wide  asunder  as  the  poles.  His  starting  prin- 
ciple — that  all  philosophy  begins  in  an  analysis  of  the  human 
consciousness — is  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  psychological 
investigations  down  to  the  present  day.  His  system,  when  com- 
pleted, gives  us,  on  the  other  hand,  the  infallible  germ  of  a  pure 
m.t 

[SiWe  must  distinguish  those"'   - 
iok,  and  evolved  still  further '° 
Me  who  simply  followed  his  5'a, 
sophy  of  their  own.     To  the     " 
ccessors,  to  the  latter  belong 

'h  iliiputeil  hy  the  thH>1<wi.i  n*  of  the 
e  it  WTy  accurately.  I>ut  it  certainly 
the  neccHuly  a(  Cul'inittn. 
1  timM  nmoni  the  Trc-nch  iihilmaphm 
1  puhliahpil  hi*  whcil'  worlii  in  11  toI- 
•  Philosoiiliique^  BUiyii  iIr  la  M,-tinhy- 
."  In  \rHi.  Hpp-nnil  M  .Itouillicr'i 
!Bao  H.  Jnlrii  Si:nnn  puMiihfil  hi) 
BM;  anJin  intl.  nppftirp^t  M.  IHmi- 
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all  the  philosophers  of  the  rationalistic  schoo,  who  flourished  dm- 

ing  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  whole  of  the  eigh- 

^:^*-AAc^iUf  teenth  centuries.     It  is,  then,  with  Cartesianism  as  qjwhole^  not 

4,    '  r   ^4.4.       gjnf^ply  as  a  method,  that  we  have  now  to  do ;  and  the  progress  of 

.t^jL-f^i",  :^  >»-t. -this  may  be  summed  up  by  a  brief  reference  to  three  men,  of  un* 

common  philosophical  genius,  in  whose  writings  its  extreme  results 
have  been  developed.*  The  first  of  these  was  Arnold  GeTiJincx,  a 
^<  <^^  ^  native  of  Antwerp,  who,  in  common  with  many  more  of  the  literati 
of  France  and  Holland,  entered  enthusiastically  into  the  Cartesian 
principles  on  their  first  publication  to  the  world.  It  was  Geulincx, 
in  fact,  who  first  brough^_outtJn  its_ proper_form,  the  celebrated 

f     .  .y  -.7  Hr^Ydocir\nejo{j)ccas^^  according  to  which  God  him^ejf  is 

.  c^..vn<  i  rw..i^lhe  direct  agent  in  all  the  related  movements  of  the  souWnd  the 

bodyr^'hile  the  aflections  of  the  latter  aflbrd  the  occasion  upon 
which  Tie  produces  the  corresponding  sensations  in  the  former. 
This  was  clearly  an  additional  step  taken  towards  the  formation 
of  a  system  of  objective  idealism.f 

The  next  in  the  order  of  time  of  the  three  philosophers  I  ha^e 
referred  to,  was  Spinoza,  but  in  the  order  of  development  we 
should  rather  assign  the  second  place  to  M alebranche.  They  both, 
in  fact,  wrote  very  nearly  at  the  same  period,  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, if  not  entirely,  independently  of  one  another ;  so  that  there  if 
no  real  error  committed  whichever  we  place  first  upon  the  list, 
while  both  are  separate  proofs  of  the  actual  tendency  of  the  Carte- 

' "  ^       sian  principles.     Malebranche,  as  a  thinker,  as  a  writer^,  and  as_  an 

earnest  lover  of  both  jtruthand_goodness,  merits  to  stand  almost  at 
the  head  of  the  e^rly  literati  of  his  country.  His^ thoughts  are 
j[waysToft^his  observation^cute^Jiis  style  luminous  and  attrac- 
tive, and  his  spirit  truthful  andsincere.J  It  would  be  difficult  tc 
find  in  any  language  a  more  able  prophylactic  against  error  than  is 
contained  in  his  great  work,  "  De  la  Recherche  de  la  Verite,"  or 

*  The  number  of  Descartes'  followers  who  wrote  in  illustration  or  defence  of  his  phi- 
losophy was  very  considerable.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  was  Pierre  Sylvain  Regis, 
who  wrote  an  elaborate  "  Systems  de  la  Philosophie,"  published  at  Paris  in  1(^. 
These  professed  Cartesians  do  not  of  course  tend  to  illustrate  the  j/roifrrss  of  the  ideal- 
istic  philosophy ;  they  merely  explain  itd  state  under  the  more  immediate  authority  of 
Descartes. 

t  The  ori<Tination  of  the  doctrine  of  occasional  causes  is  disputed.  Som?  attribute  it 
to  De  I'ji  Portre,  author  of  a  "Traite  de  Esprit  Humain,"  published  in  H'SQ.  Tcnne- 
mann  attributes  it  to  Geulincx.  That  the  latter  made  the  greater  innovations  u{)on  the 
ori<rina[  CurtcHian  doctrines,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  even  if  there  are  some  rcmarki 
which  favor  th«  theory  in  question  in  the  works  of  De  la  Forge,  the  clear  elucidation 
of  it  seems  rather  due  to  Geulincx.  On  the  opinions  of  both,  see  Damiron's  "  Essa 
8ur  xvii"«  siicle,"  vol.  ii.  book  4. 

^  Leibnitz  says,  "  Le  Fere  Malebranch3  jmnt  k  des  profbndee  n^ditations,  une  beDc 
aiamdre  de  les  exprimer."  /it  f  i 
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more  acute  remarks  ou  the  various  methods  by  which  deceptions 
fpiin  an  influence  over  the  mind.  Our  present  object,  however,  is 
Ui  view  Malebranche  simply  in  his  re  ation  to  the  Cartesian  phi- 
kisophy. 

Thejiotion  of  the  absolute,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  brought^y  ^•^';^f'   ^  ^ 
by  Descartes  so  prominently  into  his  later  philosophy,^ that  the  idea 
of  finite  mind  as  a  self-acting  and  causative  principle  was  much 
weakened,  and  its  perception  of  the  material  world  made  to  depend 
in  every  case  upon  the  interposition  of  Divine  power.     Now,  the 
whoje  of  what  isj)eculiar  to  Malebranche  as  an  idealist,  arose  from 
the  more  intense  view  which  he  took  of  this  feature  in  the  Carte- ^„„/„...^/.   ., 
si.in  philosophy,  from  the  still  greater  predominance  which  was'/^j^   "^^ 
iSus  given  to  _the  power  of  the  first  great  cause^  and  the  tendency 
cimsequently  engendered  of  absorbing  in  ity  the  influence  of  all 
secondary  causes  throughout  the  universe. 

The  two  kinds  of  existence  that  are  known  in  the  world,  accord- 
inc  to  Malebranche,  are  body  and  spirit,  of  which  the  former  pos-^  '  *^  "'* 
aesses  the  qualities  of  extension  and^  mobility,  the|atter  the  corres-^.^^,  ^,.^^^ ,  „>/. 
pending  attributes  of  understanding  and_will;  but  as  both  are 
enually  finite  and  dependent^ andjiave^no  original  source  of  action  ^.^    ,  /-^  -  • 
uithin  themselves,  no  changes  can  take  place  in  materiaFthings, noi^^  •—«■•.    '  '^^ 
secondaiycauses  exist,  no  effect^  be  produced  by  matter^uponmind,' 
no  part  of  the  vast  machinery  of  creation  go  forward,  without  the 
uiunediate  will  and  power  of  the  great  first  cause.    Hence  follows, 
by  very  easy  steps,  the  whole  of  Malebranche's  well-known  met- 
aphysical theory ;  for,_8ince^n  this  principle  there  is  no  action  of 
external  things  upon  the  mind,  nor^any  reaction  JiLD\ind_ upon  •  -^    •    ,, 
iBemT without  the_d|rect  interposition  of  the  Deity;  and  since  the        ' 
ia«M^falljhings  must  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator,  (as  Plate 
)a3^so  aBundantly  demonstrated,)  the  most  natural  conclusion  was, 
that  the  human  mind  sees  everything  in  the  Divine,  and  that  God 
himseliTs  our  intelligible  world.     We  have  no  further  occasion, 
therefore,  to  attempt  the  solution  of  the  knotty  point  upon  which 
so  many  philosophers  had  toiled,  namely,  the  method   by  which 
matter  and  spirit  mutually  aflfect  each  other,  it  being  entirely  solved 
im  this  one  simple  principle,  that  jt^ia^  Cj<;>d  th?\t  Qur  ynjnHg  live 
and  move  and  have  their  being.     What,  then,  it  might  be  rejoined    r         i 
to  this,  (if  we  only  see  the  archetypes  of  things  in  GoJ,)  is  the  use  -/  ^y^/  /;' 
fif  the  material  world  at  all,  and  why  should  we  assume  its  exist    a<-/"   •     ' 
ence?    To  this  Malebranche  replies  by  appealing  to  revelation, 
wfa'ch  assures  us  tl  at  in  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens 

^i^Av.iL  mwiC.oc  (viw.'i.L,  '-iiiGfu'K  ,■'  -''c/'  'd!  V-fd.ucu  ''.'irKra  i_iH.v-, 
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and  the  earth ,  so  that  the  very  existence  of  rnattei  was  made  bj 

him  to  depend  upon  the  interpretation  of  a  passage  of  Scripture, 

which  interpretation  only  needed  to  be  invahdated,  in    order  ti 

T, d<«^^    -^'^-j-  plunge  us  at  once  into  complete  idealism.     The  whole^  e fleet  of 

^^  vl^'  X\"l^  Malebranche's  philosophy,  accordingly,  was  to  merge  all  secondary 

causes  into  the  one  infinite  cause ;  to  diminish,  proportionally,  the 

notion  of  human  liberty,  and  to  suspend  the  whole  material  world 

^' ,.  j^o  ^..-  — H  upon  one  slender  thread,  which  it  merely  required  a  little  exegetical 

ri!^-/  *        ^ingenuity  to  snap  forever  asunder.* 

It  islo  Spinoza,  however,  that  we  must  attribute  the  honor  (if, 
indeed,  it  is  to  be  esteemed  such)  of  drawing  forth  from  the  ('arte- 
sian principles  their  ultimate  results.f    Descartes  and_Ma[ebranj;he 
o  ,  > ^ .  t  n  .c  cu ,,  ^^^  aimed  at  employing  a  strictly  consecutive  method  in  their  phi- 
V  r  J.  ^^^M  '^/.Josophy,  and  bothrwere  |ed,  more  or  less,  into  error,  by  attempting 
-ry'J:.[.'.li^^''.  "to  ground  upon  demonstration  ._what  really  can  pnly^  rest  u]»qn  the 

Jirect  authority  of  our  consciousness.  _  Spinoza,  animateil  with  a 
still  higher  love  of  this  same  method,  commenced  his  philosophical 
career  by  an  attempted  reduction  of  the  Cartesian  principles  to  the 
geometrical  form ;  to  which  attempt  he  added  some  further  ideaa 
(termed  by  him  "  Cogitata  metaphysica,")  that  were  intended  to 
point  out  various  other  developments  of  the  same  philosophy. 
These,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Spinozism,  properly  so  called ;  they  were  merely  lectures 
on  the  Cartesian  philosophy  reduced  to  the  form  most  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  natural  genius  of  the  author,  and  accompanied  by  a 
few  illustrative  hints.  The  only  other  work  he  published  Himself, 
is  entitled  "  Tractajus  Theologico-politicus^*.  thcL  object  of  which 
was  to  clear  up  the  difficult  f^round  that  lies  bet\veen  relij^ion  and 
politics.     His  principal  works,  containing  in  fact  the  vvht)le  of  his 

♦  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  we  have  only  designed  to  give  here  thai  chamcterutic 
of  Malebranche's  philosophy,  which  l>ears  upon  the  progress  of  idealism.  To  appreci- 
ate the  Platonic  sublimity,  the  philosophic  depth,  the  practical  wisklom  and  the  Chrw- 
tian  purity  of  his  mind,  he  must  be  read  and  studit  d.  His  principal  work,  '*  De  I« 
Recherche  de  la  V^-rite,"  is  divided  into  six  books.  He  first  points  out  the  errors  and 
bewilderments  which  arise  from  ini[ilicity  trusting  to  the  senses.  In  this  he  strongly 
evinces  his  ideaHsni,  by  invalidating  all  the  ordinary  evidences  for  the  cxicstence  of  a 
material  world.  In  the  second  book  he  iliscussos  the  errors  of  imagination.  This,  how- 
ever, is  encuml>ered  by  a  material  theory,  similar  to  that  of  Desi^artrs  hiinsrlf.  The 
third  book  on  Pure  Spiiit  is  the  most  interesting  of  all.  In  this,  his  theory  «»f  seeing 
all  things  in  God,  is  fully  devclopetl.  The  next  two  liooks  treat  of  the  various  propen- 
sities and  passions,  of  human  nature,  viewetl  as  sources  of  error  and  evil.  The  last 
book  points  out  the  method  we  ought  to  follow  in  the  Boarch  after  truth.  His  other 
works  are  "  Conversation^  Chretiennes,"  •'  Meditations  Chrotienncs,"  "  Fntreticns  sai 
la  M.'taphvsique,"  "  Traiti  de  la  Nature  et  de  la  GrSce,*'  and  "  Traite  de  Morale." 

•f"  Leibnftz  called  Sfrinoxa's  philosophy  "  Kxtreme  Cartesianism.' — N.B.  The  quota- 
tions on  Spinoza  are  taken  from  the  edition  of  M.  Saisset  (Paris,  1843,)  as  by  far  tbf 
most  convenient  for  the  general  reader  to  refer  to.     .     ,    .  '  .  l-    i        i 

ff.iteiij^.wiiin!J<i!^''.itO. iti  i*!U>(i'^.  ■lA.aji'mi;  %  m^im i^^Htju-^.i-i 
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philosc^iy,  properly  so  called,  were  only  publidied  afler  his  death, 
and  it  is  tram  these  that  we  shall  attempt  to  diaw  as  clear  im 
accouQl  of  his  system,  as  our  necessary  brevity  and  its  frequent 
obscurity  will  admit. 

The  real  foundation  of  Spinoza's  system  is  to  be  found  in  hia 
(instbumous  fragment  "De  Intellectus  Emendatione.'"*     lu   thirj.. '<.." 
fragment  we  haveji^eneral  investigation  of  the  different  methods 
by  whinh  knowledge  is  communicated  to  the  human  mind.     First '—-•- 
of ^jCwe  gain  a  number  of  ideas,  either  by  mere  hearsay,  or  by 
tRe  vague^xjienenoe  of  the  senses.f    This  is  termed  in  the  Elhics, 
fno»-ledge  of  the  first  kind.     Next,  we  may  gain  ideas  by  directs  a,  - 
inference  from  other  ideas,  that  is,  by  the  effort  of   the  logical 
facility   or   understanding.     But,   lastly,   k no wledget. properly,  so 
called,  only  arises  when  by  an  elTort  of  tliereason  we  grasp  the,.*'^    ■ 
very^ essence  of  things,  when  we  gaze  upon  being  itself.J     Upon  j!tCt.', 
ihs  validity  of  this  intellectual  intuition  (a  direct  application  of 
Descartes'  appeal  to  the  authority  of  consciousness,)  the  very  axi- 
oms of  Spinoza's  system  must  wholly  rest. 

From  the  vestibule  of  Spinozism  we  may  now  go  into  the  tem- 
ple.     Let    it    be  admitted  that  the  reason    of   mankind,  looking^. 

through  the  veil  of  passing  f^enomena,  seeks  after  something  fixed'"'"' 
and  abiding.     That  it  must  find  some  resting  place,  some  ultimate 
unalterable  idea,  that  supposes  no  other  beyond  it,  is  evident,  other- 
wise Ihe  process  of  abstraction  would  go  on  to  infinity  (regressua 
in  infmituni).    ^uch  an  id^  Descartes  found  in  the  notion  of  ab-  ,.. 
«o|uiej>ertection ;  but  then,  rejoins  Spinoza,  what  is  perfection  but  ',', ''.'..'. ''. 
the  niere  attribute  of  soine  perfect_Befnj'?     The^fundamentaWdea,  j,,. 
tlierefore  can_only  be^found  in  Being  itself,  i.  e.  injhe  nolion^of  a"'' '  " 
"'  '    ';  absolutely  self-existent,  andjieeds  no  other 
tsejf  to jgnder  it,complete_and  inteljigible.^ 

erercnee  has  alreail;  been  miide.  deniea  Ihe  propriety  of  ground- 
in  hh  Psi/eJuilogii,  anil  Jetcribo  il  a>  lurnin;^  llie  reaaoning 
loubt  rrom  hia  nippoaition  (filial  I  trai  rrrernn;  here  to  Ihs 
."DeMente"),  whether  he  wm  *in«// well  aruu^iiiitrj  with 
al.  To  mr,  it  i«  perfectly  denr,  that  Spinma  intended  that 
'  to  his  F^thica,  thai  he  saw  nrilh  Descartes  the  neceisit;^  of 
in  a  critique  of  Ihe  conaciauinei«.  (an  which  ail  finit  pnnci- 
al  hi*  ayatem  nallj  treiTU  in  his  payrholoitical  survey.  M. 
point—"  Genie  cnentiellement  rcfljchi.  etcve  n  une  6cote 
Spirtina  n'tinornit  pas  qu'il  n'j  a  pmnt  rn  philoaophie  de 
ui  de  la  DiethoJe.  La  nature  et  la  porLT'C  ile  I'cutenJemenl 
e  a«  op^ratiaru,  la  lot  fondamentale  qui  In  doit  ri^eUr,  tnua 

Tie.  Nous  aaTons  qu'/irani  d'ecire  mn  el/ii'/'ir,  il  avail  jcli 
ilet  aur  la  mathode,"  (namBlj,  in  tba  work  "  De  Inlcllsctu* 
,  p   It). 

i  Vol.  ii.  p.  %l.  ^  Eih,  Dsf.  iti.  lK«k  I 
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^  **"7j'^.€.r'  But,  then,  how  are  we  jto_  ccypprehend  substaiice  in  its  rea  na- 


^^  '  <<*«'■** 


ture  and  essence  ?  ^Manifestly  by  means  of  its  attributes,  for  at- 
tribute  is  that  which  our  reason  conceives  of  as  constituting  iXB 
essence.* 

/^fi^«/ Jhe  attributes  under  which  we  conceive  of  Substance  are  lw<\ 
extension  and  thought,  both  of  which  must  be  infinite,  as  belongings 
to  an  infinite  being;  not  indeed  infinite  absolutely,  but  relatively 
to  the  substratum  in  which  they  exist     But  these  two  attributes 

^^^^^peaHn^anendless  variety  of  aspects,  which  we  may.  term  mojes,^ 
Slodes^then,  express  the  nature_of  attributes,  and  attxLbutes  the. 
nature  of  substance,  so  that  here  we  have  all  existence,  absolute 
^\'!/.r^.^^.jand  relative^  embracedln  the^hree  ideas  of  substance,  attributes, 
modes.  The  absolute  self-existent  substance  is  God;  everything 
else  must  be  attributes  and  modes,  under  which  that  substance  ap- 
pears. 
iv.  ,,,;.*>    God  then  exists.     The  proof  of  his  existence  is_identica[  with 

'*";*V*  that  of  one  infinite,  eternal,  self-existent  substance.    Moreover,  it 
^^^^.^  is  demonstrable,  that  there  can  be  but  one  sub:stance  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  for  one  substance  cannot  be  produced  by  another,  acoonj- 
Jng  to  its  very  definition,  as  being  self-existent.  J     Hence^^  God  ^s 
not  only  one  but  there  can  be  no  real  essential  existence  besides  ; 
.  he  is  TO  TTor,  the  great  universal  alL 

j\l'i<^       -f<'.*r    The  whole  nature  of  God  can  now  be  determined.     The  fa'*t 
.  *,.r<^^f  j^jg  self-existence  involves  the  idea  of  freedom;  for  what  can 
there  be  to  oppose  and  limit  his  power  ?    This  freedom  or  essential 
activity,  therefore,  joined  with  the  two  attributes  above  mentioned, 
involve  the  following  results — First^hat  Godjsjree^j^t  free  in  a 
sense  which  excludes  the  idea  of  volition  or  \yill ;  free  only  as 
ever  unfolding  his  own  essential  being,  without  obstruction  or  re- 
..!Lrslraint.§     Secondlj^  that  God  has  infinite  extension,  yet,  so  as 
''^'  not  to  imply  anything  material,  but  only  pure  abstract  extension. jj 

Thirdly,  that  God_eternally  thinks^ bjjL  contemplates,  only  himseij] 
'*'^'  *  ^r.!^-/5KUl^out  ideas,  without  the  flow  of  consciousness,  without  an  im 


t  <  {  trr\*    . 
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derstanding^in  the^ordinary  sense.     His  intelligence  is  one  eternal, 
unchangeable  gaze  upon  truth,  i.  e.  upon  himself. TI 

But  now  the  question  arises,  jiovvare_vve_Jo^expljiin_the_e2y!> 
ence  and  natucg^of  thcLphenomenal  world  ?     The  relation  (>♦  tf»e 
inKnite  to^the  finite,  is  one  of  the  most  diflicult  problems  whicn 
philosoj^hy  has  ever  undertaken  to  unravel.     Some  have  hax^  le- 

•  De  Deo,  Dcf.  iv.  f  De  Pro,  Def.  v.  J  Ibid.  Prop.  vi. 

(  Ibid.  Prop.  xvii.  II  De  Deo.  Post  H^prDp.  u.  IT  Ibid.  Part  II.  imp.  L 
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ronr^e  to  the  dualistic  hypothesis,  whicn  supposes  an  eternal  ex- 
istence  of  matter,  co-ordinate  with  God.     Others  have  imagined 
the  phenomenal  world  to  be  the  direct  product  of  creative  power, 
God  bringing  all  things  out  of  nothing.     These  theories  we  see  at 
once  are  entirely  inadmissible  on  the  principles  of  ^Spinozism,  al- 
ready laid  down.     HereGod  is  not  a  creating^inijid,  but  Being  v-^'*  ^"   ^ 
itoc^^^^e  one  unchangeable  essence,  which  underlies  everything 
^     Thought  and  extension  both  exist  as  perfections  absolutely 
in  God,  but  thought  and^  extension  would  ever^be  but  vain  and 7, 
empty  abstractions,  unless  they  were  referred  as  attributes  to;;\  ;;v;;/. 
ieinff.     Hence,  any  particular  thought,  and  any  particular  exten- 
sion  can  be  nothing  but  mere  abstractions,  unless  they  are  referred 
to  absolute  thought  and  absolute  extension,  such  as  ey'st  only  in 
Deity  himself.*     Being,  jhen  involves  as  attributes^  infinitfi-ihought 
\nd  infinite  extension  ;  these  attributes  involve  an  infinite  numberr./^f;*^  v. ......./ 

)f  finite  determinations,  amT  these  determinations  constitute  the 
phenomenal  world ;  those  of  the  infinite  thought  giving  rise  to  l'\\^, 
tmite  minds,  those  of  the  infinite  extension  to  all  material  exist- 
ences-t 

God,  then,  may  be  viewed,  according  to  Spinoza,  in  two  differ-  ^^'-^  ^^  -^/'/r 
ent  aspects,  first,  as  the  eternal  substance,  possessing^  in  himself/"  p^^^.^c  j.< >  i.a 
infinite  attributes  aiiS^mode^f  Being ;  and,  secondly^  as  the  self-.^.^.^^^,  ,^^  ^  .. . 
existent  one^  developing  himself,  and  expanding  into^n  infinite   '"^  '     "   "'^"'■ 
number  of  finite  determinations.     The  one  is  natura  naturans, 
the  other  natura  naturata ;  the  one,  the  absolute,  containing  all 
things  potentially  within  its  infinite  nature ;  the  other,  the  abso- 
lute, unfolding  that  nature  into  all  the  modifications  of  thought  and 
extension  of  which  the  universe  consists.     Hence,  God  is,  in  a 
most  pregnant  sense,  the  cause  of  all  things,  inasmuch  as  all  things 
are  but  modes  of  his  own  infinite  attributes  ;  or,  in  the  words  of 
the   author,     "  Deus   est  omnium  rerum  causa  immanens,  non 

transiens.'^X 
That  Spinoza  afiirmed  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  affirmed  it 

scr  earnestly,  as  to  merit  the  appellation  given  him  by  Novalis,  of 

**  the  god-intoxicated  man,"  may  be  readily  admitted  in  a  certain 

sense ;  but  that  he  allowed  the  existence  of^i^od_in  the^rdinary 

aD4 Christian  acceptation  of  that  word,  is  far  from  being  the  case 

•  See  V.  Sainet'i  latrod.  p.  Izxx. 

t  De  Deo,  prop.  zxt.  and  cor  tlUiy. 

I  Ibid  prop.  XT.  XTi.  xviii.  xxi.  xxiii.  Alaoin  Part  II.  Def!  t.  matter  is  defined — "  A 
Moe  which  ezpreMei  in  a  certain  detcimined  manner  the  essence  of  God,  inasmuch 
■sweeoMider  Opd  aaa  thug^exlended."^,^  f^  ,     . 
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iU  ^i*^l^  >-^  A  Being  to  whom,  understanding,  will,  and.  even  pfirsonaunr  a 
e  ^.     *  '*"       denied  ;  a  being  who  does  not  create  but  simply  is^  who  does  not 

act  bui  s'mply  unfolds,  who  does  no^pin;gose,  biU_brings  all^  things 
to  pass  by  the  necessary  law  of  his  own  existen^ej— such  a  being 
Vannot  be  a  father,  a  friend,  a  benefactor,  in  a  worjd,  cannot  be  a 
Cfbd  to  man^  for  jjian  is^but  a  part  of  himself.  It  may  be  more 
correct  to  term  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza,  a  pantheism  than  8n 
atlieism :  but  if  we  take  the  common  idea  or  definition  of  Deity 
as  valid,  then  assuredly  we  must  conclude  that  the  God  of  Spinoza 
is  no  God,  and  that  his  pantheismjsjgnly^^  imposingjormjof 
atheism. 

There  is  throughout  aJl^  Spinoza's  reasoningj_ajrast  ambiguity 
lying  concealed  in  the  word^  substance.  Taking  it  as  implying 
neing  per  se,  he  succeeds  admirably  in  proving  that  it  must  be 
uncreated,  eternal,  divine ;  but  this  is  no  proof  of  the  impossibility 
of  the  act  of  creation.  Why  should  the  term  substance  be  con- 
fined to  this  precise  definition,  why  should  it  not  include  Being  per 
alium  as  well  as  Being  per  se  ?  If  this  be  admissible,  the  panthe- 
istic  basis  crumbles  beneath  his  feet,  the  old  stand-point  is  regained, 
that  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  all  things,  not  the  essence  of  which 
all  things  consist. 

Having  discussed  the  nature  of  God,  Spinoza  proceeds  in  the 

i^,^  />^...t,      second  part  of  his  Ethics  (De  Mente),  to  expound  his  theory  re- 

l:'.^~/^^ty'^'   specting  man.     Th^mind  of  man,  as  was  before  shown,  must  be 

'^    '(  ''^*^'^*"' essentially  and  substantially  a  portion  of  the  divine  thinking;  re- 

,    .    ,  »..t^  ^  #^c  garded  individually  or  phenominally,  it  must  be  a  succession  of 

different  modes  of  the  jnfinite  thought.  But  this  is  not  all :  t*- 
mind  of  man  is  closely  united  to  the  body,  which  is  a  mode  of  tn 
divine  extension,  Man^Jherefore,  consists  in  ihe  j>erfect  connec- 
tion  or  identity^  of  thgse  two  modes  of  the  divine  nature ;  the  mind 
js^a  mode  ofjhe  divine  thought,  the^ody  of  the  divide^  extension, 
and  both  are  alike  attributes  of  the  same  substance.  Accordingly, 
mind  and^odyaf  e  essentfally  one ;  they  are  two  different,  but  cor* 
responding  representations  of  the  one  divine  essence.  The  body 
■'t^'^V'i^J^  the  gi^ec^^  the  mind^  the^iind  the  i&g.gf  jhe  body,  and  th^y 
are  unit^d^to  each  other  Jthrough  life,  n^ljbecause  there  is  any 
direct  connection  between  them,  but  because  there  is  a  funda- 
mental unity.* 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  the  soul  generally,  Spinoza 

*  Part  II.  prop.  x.  xi.  xiii.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  the  full  deTelopment  of  the 
Cartesian  doctrii^e  of  occasional  causes,  Tiewed  in  the  liffhtof  a  pantheistic  philosophy. 


■,i 
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proceeds  to  deduce  logically,  and  connectedly,  a  wliole  theory  of 

psychology.*     Mind  itself  not  being  an  existence,  but  only  an  idea^     .       -^^     ^^ 

or  succession  of  iJeas^all  mental  phenomena  must  be  ideas  like-  .>^*^.  ff^%^^ 

wise,  that  is,  must  be  mind  in  its  diflferent  states.    The  term  under' 

standing  embraces  all  the  phenomena  included  under  the  term 

bowiedge.     First  of  all,  the  mind,  by  virtue  of  its  connection  > .  ^    .        '  r 

with  its  own  body,  comprehends  all  the  variousjiffections  of  body  j  •»   ^•^'       , 

in^neral ;  this  is  Mowledge  of  the  secondary  kindj,  wHich  TTgen- 

eraOy  referred  to  sensation  as  the  source^  and^ which  Spinoza  terms 

iigue  experience.\     Besides  this  sensible  intuition,  however,  which 

samode  of  thought  determined  by  other  modes,  and  consequently 

vague  and  inadequate,  there  is  also  an  intellectual  intuition, ^^,,^.  ,^^  /,-/ 

^ch  we  gaze  at  once  upon  the  infinite  attributes ^f  Bein^Jtself. ^^'rj^^^ /^^.  ., 

This  knowledge  is  clear,  distinct,  and  adequate.!^     Between  these 

two  extremes  comes  the  region  of  deductive  knowledge,  which  is 

clear  and  adequate  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  does  not  grasp  the  first 

principles  of  truth,  and  consequently  is  incomplete.^     From  this 

theory  of  the  understanding,  Spinoza  describes  the  sources  of 

enpor,  and  determines  the  validity  of  knowledge,  properly  so  called. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  Ethics,  we  are  introduced  to  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  passions.  All  existence  Js  a_chain,_Qf  which 
MtchparHs  dependent  jipQELlhej;^t.  JJy^iy.ps^rticular  modsjil 
thedivine^xtensionjmd^t  jboin^thj.  infinitd 

^nce^by^ajbalancejof/pjices^ which  keep  it  distinctively  in  be- 
ing.   The  human  mjndjs  simply:  a  link  in  thechain  of  existence, 
and  is  retained  in  being  distinct  from  the  infinite  essence,  by  the 
activity  which  operates  from  within  upon  the  world  around,  and  y^^^^^  ;,  ^i^.,.  r 
by  the  action  of  all  other  things  upon  it     Man  is  a  balance  of  ".^^v;^^"; 
fcwers,  and  t/ie  tension  by  which  he  subsists  is  termed  j^assion.     If 

ire  IS  a  perfect  equilibrium  between  the  mind  and  everything 
dae,  passion  is  silent ;  it  still  exists,  but  exists  only  as  a  force, 
which  is  exactly  counteracted  by  other  forces  bearing  upon  it. 
If  the  naind  pass  fronLA^less  state  of  action  to  a^greater,^ercom-/,*.^  i 
igthe  powers  by  which  it  is  controlled,  tfien  we  experience  joy  ;  f[I^  V 
ifit  pass  firom  a  ^reater^tate  of  action  to  a  less,  then  we  experi-    . .  *  ^-  7'  i>  ' 
P<^  EP^-     Frg">  thesejwo  all  the  other  passions  are  generated. 

"fhe  fourth  Mid  fifth  part  of  the  Ethics  refer  to  the  slavery  and 
freedom  of  the  will,  the  former  arising  from  the  entire  subjugation 

*  Hm  doea  not  exclude  the  use  of  those  hiffher  processes  of  psychology,  by  which 
toe  Tafidity  of  his  primary  axioms  i«  established.     That  the  method  oi  reflection  u- 
ponsnly  necessary,  he  has  affirmed  in  his  '*  Tractatus,"  p.  169. 
,  tDe  Mente,  prop.  xvL  and  xxiv.  to  xxix.        ±  Ibid.  prop.  xl.        ^  Ibid,  schol.  iL  .  ^ 
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of  the  higher  reason  to  the  passions,  the  latter  from  putting  th« 

,-,.*•  -^o     passions  under  control  <»f  the  reason.     It  is  clear,  however,  that  in 

t^.  VlVo';  ^i  <.the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  freedom  can  have  no  place  in  the 

{  <      '  )  «««.      I. 


"'   "    "'     system  of  Spinoza,  w.th  reference  either  to  man   or  to  God. 


^i-i  <^     /u4fi.e^ 


Everything  wears  the  aspect  of  a  vast  mechanism,  moving  for- 
ward by  the  impulse  of  eternal  fate.    God  is  free  from  all_outjvard 
constr^nt,  but  is  a  necessary  Being  as  regards  the  laws  of  his 
eternal  development.     Man  js  termed  free^  as  containing  within 
him  a  certain  amount  of  action ;  but  he  lives  and  acts  from  first 
to  last,  a  link^in^e^ain  qffate»byUiesame  inexorable  necessity. 
Hence,  there  is  a  twofold  aspect  in  which  Ethics  may  be  viewed. 
Regarding  man  on  the_one  hand  in  his  phenomenal,  or  on  the  other 
u  (.;«X^-»wu.i  nandjn^hjs  absolute  relations,  we  may  estimate  good  and  evil,  vice 
"/^**^  t^'*-'"    and  virtue,  merit  and  demerit,  either  on  the  lower  ground  of  mere 
_        ^  phenomena,  or  on  the  higher  ground  of  absolute  reality.     If  we 

i-  -  C^L,  ul    lo^l^  at  human  life  on  the  lower  ground,  if  we  regard  all  things 
■ '   ^**  t^^  '    simply  as  they  seem  to  the  senses  and  the  imagination,  then  man 

appears  to  be  a  free  agent ;  but  it  is  an  appearance  perfectly  false 
and  delusive.  We  term  things  contingent,  just  because  we  are 
unable  by  the  senses  to  rise  upwards  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
great  law  by  which  they  are  eternally  fixed.  We  seem  to  have 
the  notions  of  good  and  evil,  but  they  are  merely  mutilated  or  in- 
adequate conceptions,  suited  to  the  delusive  belief  of  a  free  agency, 
which  does  not  really  exist.  In  this  sphere  of  our  knowledge, 
good  is  synonymous  with  what  is  agreeable,  evil  with  what  is  in- 
jurious. Eyeryjiian's  desirejifiust  be  the  law  of  his  practical  life. 
He  has  no  choice  but  to  follow  out  his  passions  to  whatsoever  they 
may  prompt  him.  Self-enjoyment  and  self-preservation  are  in  fact 
the  sole  rule  of  his  conduct.  The  difference  between  the  good 
man  and  the  bad  is  simply  that  the  former  has  a  greater  sum  of 
action  and  consequent  enjoyment  in  him  than  the  latter.  Right 
is  the  only  correlate  of  power,  and  can  never  be  really  viqlated 
except  by  a  deficiency  of  might ;  so  that  the  object  of  all  govern- 
ment is  the  exercise  of  force,  and  all  law  is  limitation.  In  this 
respect  the  philosophy  of  Hobbes  and  Spinoza,  i.  c.  the  extreme* 
of  sensationalism  and  idealism,  meet,  and  evolve  the  same  conclu- 
sions. 
.  These  conclusions,  so  sweeping  in  their  nature,  and  terrible  in 

/  .tr*«f^^t '-«-  their  moral  results,  were  afterwal^s  contravenecT  by  viewmg  man 
-  •  in  his  pure  ancl[ab5Qlutfij:eIations7"  Here  reasbnTcomes  mto  aciion. 

^d  gazing  not  upon  phenomena,  but  upqnj'eajitj%jiftsus^^ 


r  «  «««  <  a  « 
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into  a  spiritual  life,  where  everything  appears  under  a  new  aspect  9  ^^nff^u*  ^'  ^ 
From  this  elevation  we  look  down  with  pity  and  contempt  upon>^V*  t»«v.v 
those  who  are  the  slaves  of  the  senses — the  victims  of  passion.'I'.'/'f^vA^?  . 
The  perfect  life  we  now  see  to  be  the^lifeof  pure  reason ;j^a  which M-^**^*^  ^  • 
we  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  God,  and  bymeans  of  which  the 
divine  thought  realizes  itself  in  us.     Here  all  passion,  all  conten- 
tion, all  delusion,  ceases.     Raised^  to  a  perfect  union  with  the 
fnrme  e^nce,  we  are  filled  with  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of 
God,  in  which  knowledge  ai:i  love  we  find  at  length  the  perfec- 
tion, the  bliss,  and  eternal  repose  of  our  being.^ 

Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  Spinoza's  philosophy— a jjln-'-w.Vr,., ,  ^ 
Josophy  in  which  ourwhole  individudity  is  absorbed  in  the  Divine  j^-*  ■  ■     - 
substance,  in  which  human  freedom  gives  place  to  the  most  abso- 
lute  fatsdism,   and  in  which  God,  deprived  of  all   personaHtjr,  '"' 
becomes  synonymoiis^  wjth_jtbe  universe,  embracing  in  himself 
alone  its  endless  phenomena. 

The  foundation  of  all  these  results  is  to  be  Jound  in  the  full  j^ 
expansion_of  the  error,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  both  Descartes  *  C/:*.  '     *-  -1 
and  Malebranche  were  involved.     Both  these  philosophers   ad-  '*"*' 
mitted'the  three  fundamental  notions  of  the  human  reason — the 
finite  self,  finite  nature,  and  the  absolute ;  but  they  manifejtedja^ 
constantly^  jncreasing  tendency  to   make   the  last  predopninant,' '^''^*^J'^'j;^' 
while  they  proportionally  narrowed  the  sphere  of  the  two  former. 
Malebranche^  as  we  saw,  went  so  far  as  to  denj^all  secondary 
causes,  and  to  rest  the  evidence  of  the  material  world  simply  oH 
revelation.     One  joaore  step  only  was  needed^  to^  complete   this 
movement  of  objective  idealism,  and  absorb  both  man  and  nature  </ia<^«:^/»    *' 
in  God.     This  is  precisely  the  fundamental  principle  of^Sgino- JV^'/.**^.. 
zism — a  principle  upon_ which  he  has  built  a  system  of  metaphysical 
and  ethical  j^osophy  with  the  most  rigid  lo^ic  and  admirable 
imrenuity. 

With  Spinozay  the  development  of  Cartesianism,  properly  soj^.^-.,^  ;»..,,.  , 
called,  ended.     He  pushed  its  principles  to  their  utmost  length,J.\'^ 
exhibited  the  results  to  which  they  must  necessarily  give  rise,  ^* — 
evplyed^gLl^Qfold.  system  of  ethics,  which  to  most  minds  appear 
absolutely  contradictory  of  each  other,  and^left  ajnonuiii^nt  ofjiis 

*  The  ■entiments  we  have  briefly  combine<1  in  the  above  two  or  three  paragraphs,  are  , 
developed  in  the  last  two  parts  of  the  Ethics.  The  whole  of  the  reasoning  is  here  so 
clnelj  connected,  that  it  is  useless  to  reftrr  to  any  particular  propositions  in  connection 
with  so  brief  and  popular  a  view  as  I  have  thought  it  nest  to  give  in  the  text. 
The  reader  who  seeks  turth;r  information,  can  procure  M.  Saisset's  French  edition,  and 
wifi  find  -ui  admirable  gu  dc  to  the  study  of  the  whole  system  in  his  introductory 
Essay. 

2^«ykiUi^^  ':  \  ^\^':*A  IK  ^i(  cViAdXH'.'A"  .  1  ;*-■■'> 
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genius,  which  multitudes  have  admired,  but  no  one  has  ever  fiily 
adopted.  We  come  back,  therefore,  now  to  our  own  country,  that 
we  may  inquire  what  tendencies  towards  idealism,  and  what 
effects  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  meanwhile  manifested  them- 
selves in  the  land  of  Bacon  and  Hobbes. 


Sect.  II. — Second  Movement—English  Polemical  Idealism. 

U  jJrKr^i.  t^*^Thfe_idealistic^chooL^  hayejust_reviewed,  was  an 

^^^TLSZtt  original  one,  and  seem^  t^  flow  naturj^^om^th^^ 
,.rfu*i-**x^  '  tal^  conslijmtijja_and._tendencies  of  those  by  whom  it  was  founded 
and  perfected.  The  same  remark,  we  shall  hereafter  see,  may 
be  applied  perhaps  to  an  equal  extent  to  that  school  of  German 
idealism,  which,  in  the  present  day,  has  borne  such  abundant 
fruits.  With  the  English  jdealism  the  case  is  diflferent;  for 
,  -  whenever   this   tendency  has  manifested   itself  strongly  in   our 

1  c  ajt*:*^  KT  country,  it   has_  rathet_he-ea_brgaight-.ffltJjQ  opposition ,  to  the 
^.^x^««^«^a£  CTowinjg  errors,  of  gfinsatiqnalism,  than  arisen  from  any  sponta- 
neous movement  of  the  national  mind.     We  would  not,  indeed 
deny  altogether  to  the  national  mind  of  our  country  (as  some- 
times has  been  done)   the  vigorous  power  of  purely  abstract 
thinking ;  but  still  the  fact  is  not  to  be  disputed,  that  the  prac- 
tical element  has  ever  been  in  the   ascendency,  and   that  the 
rationalistic  method  of  philosophizing  has  seldom  been  carried  to 
kay  great  extent,  except  it  has  been  occasioned  and  almost  neces- 
sitated by  the  excesses  of  the  opposite  school.    Hence  we  desig- 
nate the  early  English  movement  in  this  direction  by  the  appel- 
lation of  polemical  idealism, 
'-^  »^ ^^^  ^^^Eyery^nergelicj^ 
^-^*^  «.>*^tX/w^ry  of^oin^^counti2_hasj)^^  correspondingjnove- 

ment  of  idealism.  It  was  the  materialism  ofHobbes  which  first 
gave  rise  to  the  rationalistic  method  in  England,  and  after  that,  it 
was  the  empiricism  of  Locke  which  nourished  it ;  it  was  Locke's 
sceptical  successors  again,  who  drove  the  idealistic  tendency  for- 
ward to  the  extreme  of  Berkeleyism ;  while  it  was  Hume  who 
roused  up  the  warfare  in  which  the  present  metaphysical  school  of 
Scotland  was  cradled.  To  the  men,  therefore,  who  took  the  chief 
part  in  these  contests,  it  is  our  pre-duty  to  revert. 

The  inaterialismof  Hobbes  wasjone  of  the  boldest  attgmpts  at 
forming  a  complete  system  of  human  knowledge  which  the  his- 
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to/y  of  philosophy  exhibits,  and  it  was  conveyed  in  that  logicaJ^^^^^,  "^f  .^C^ 
sod  at  the  same  time  earnest,  popular,  and  attractive  style,  which 
coold  not  fail  to  acquire  for  it  considerable  attention.  Edwara 
I^rdjlgrbgjt  iiLCh^bury  was  a  contemporary  with  Hobbes,  and 
though  he  is  not  to  be  r^arded  as  a  direct  opponent*  (inasmuch  as 
none  of  his  works  were  written  with  this  precise  end  in  view) 
yet  it  was  undoubtedly  the^grey^nce j)f_yltxa-Ba^^  prin-2<fA*  f^"   *** 

ciples,  which  he  saw  spreading  around  him,  that  gave  rise  to 
the  opposite  principles,  which  that  acute  philosopher  advocated. 
Much  as  this  writer  has  fallen  out  of  notice,  yet  in_his_wgrlis  is  to^c-^*^  • '  <  ^^-//^ 
be  foundjhe^rm_of  almost  alLtbe  arguments,  which- were-aftej* 
wards  brought^forward  in  support  of  the  ideaj  or  g^noglelement^^;^,/  ,  "    ' 
in  Jmman  knowledge.    He   asserted,  as  strongly   as   Descartes 
did,  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  and   maintained  as  well   the 
existence  of  a  rational  instinct  {roHonalis  instinctus)  as  the  source 
at  once  of  man's  highest  knowledge,  and  of  his  purest  religious, 
sentiment     The  opposition  in  which  his  philosophy  stands  to  that. 
^ofJBcbbgs».as  well  as  to  th^a^whichJLocke  afterwards  originated^ 
is  seen  from  his  fundamentsd  position — that  the  mind^  instead  of  ei^if,^],]^^^, 
being  Jike  a^  blank  sheet_of_pa^riJi§  lite  a^closed  book.     This^/^'*"* '  /*>/  '^ 
Wk,  he  shows,  is  opened  by  the  aid  of  experience,  that  is,  by  the    • 
influence  of  the  external  world  acting  through  the  senses,  and 
when  opened,  shows  a  number  of  general  principles  {commune$  *7*  fci  ^x^T'*^^ 
notbms)  igjcribed  there,  to  which  every  question  must  be  ulti- 
mately referred  as  to  a  common  and  infallible  standard.    On  the 
queslion^ofVreligiojvit  is^tnie,  his  xsonclusions  were  as  much  too  " 
sweeping^on^he  one  ^ide,  as  Hpbbes's  were  on  the  other,  inas-  " 
much  as^he  advocated,  a  system  of,  complete  rationalism ;  but  on 
purely  philosophical  questions,  few  men,  as  unaided  and  indepen* 
dent  thinkers,  have  come  nearer  to  the  truth  respecting  some  of 
the  nwst  important  points,  than  did  the  philosopher  of  Cherbury.* 

*  Tbe  principal  work  of  Loitl  Herbert  U  a  '^  Tractatus  de  ▼eritate  prout  (ristin^uitur 
I  icvrialione,  a  veri«inili,  a  ponsibili,  et  a  falso,"  London,  1()45.  This  work  i^  now 
htlk  knonn,  owing  most  probably  to  the  frequent  obscurity  of  the  style  rendering 
it  Rpnbive  to  general  readers.  The  author  bej^ns  by  laying  down  a  number  of 
nkntatic  tmths,  wht.^h  may  be  taken  as  fixed  points  to  start  from.  Next,  he  makes  a 
ci^siification  of  the  kinds  of  truth,  which  we  can  imagine  to  exist  in  the  world.  Frorc 
tashe  poiises  on  Ut  the  nnnt/itianf,  under  which  we  can  be  said  to  comprehend  truth'; 
UKi  k  is  here  that  he  explains  particularly  his  theory  of  "  communis  notiones,"  whicii 
COOKS,  in  fart,  very  near  to  that  of  Kant  on  the  forms  of  the  understanding.  Afler 
dfifeiopin^  his  theory  of  tlie  n/itural  instinct^  as  the  faculty  from  which  these  common 
Mlioo*  ari*e,  he  ends  by  applying  his  psychology  to  the  subject  of  religion  The  best 
En^liA account  of  Loitl  Herbert's  writin^i*  is,  l' believe,  that  of  Mr.  Hullim,  "  Lit.  of 
Liroir,"  vol.  ii.  p.  381.  See  also  Tennemann's  "  Grundriss,"  p.  358.  [I  have 
j^  leen  in  addition,  the  analysis  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  which  is  admirably  clear  and 
inwt]    (Rdd'scoUected  Writings,  p.  781.) 
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Tij.-y^u-ti^m^s  ^  The  grojesse^^tagonist  ofJHgbbj^ 

j^CSirC^^  ^CumWUnd^^Bisho2J)X  ^  "^^^  <^f  the  most  extensive 

learning,  and  conversant  with  every  branch  of  philosophy  as  it 
then  existed.  It  was  to  the  mcral  principles  which  Hobbes  advo- 
cated that  the  chief  hostility  was  generally  felt,  and  accordingly 
the  polemical  philosophy  of  this  period,  led  on  by  Cumberland,  was 
for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  department  of  ethics.     To  the 

hU  off^tuj  ^-^n^ualified  egotism_of^HoW)es^this_prelate  opposed  certain  connate 

J/ijr^f^/t^^-l^nciples,  termed  by  him  laws  ofjiature,  according  to  which  men 

ZJ^L<^      *^®  prompted  to  the  exercise  of  all  the  social  feelings,  and  to  the 

construction  of  the  whole  framework  of  society.  These  laws  Jie 
considered  to  be  cognizable  by  ri£ht_reasqn — ^reason  being  the 
supreme  judge  of  right  and  wrong,  the  discemer  of  the  great  law 
of  benevolence  impressed  upon  the  whole  constitution  and  course 
of  nature.  The  points,  therefore,  where  Cumberland  shows  a 
leaning  to  the  rationalistic  method,  are  those  in  which  he  makes 
reason  the  judge  of  all  our  moral  relations,  and  maintains  the  ex-  i 
istence  of  certain  natural  laws,  quite  unconnected  with  experience, 
which  impel  us  both  to  the  perception  and  performance  of  moral 
duties.* 

^  m^KAtCt  tutircxXJontemgorary  withj!?urnberland  was  another  thinker  of  the  same 

order,  but  of  stiU_greater  jjompass,  if  not  of  greater_originalit^of 
mind.  Amongst  all  the  early  philosophical  writers  of  our  country, 
there  is  no  one  who  displayed  so  complete  a  mastery  over  the 
metaphysical  systems  of  antiquity,  and  no  one  who  has  left  behind 
_ .  him  so  vast  a  monument  of  varied  and  accurate  learning,  as  Ralph 

^^  ^<^*^^^^CudworUi,  the  aiitbor  pfjhe,"  Intellectual  System/'     He  belonged 

to  a  company  of  Cambridge  theologians,  sometimes  called  Armin- 
ians,  sometimes  Latitude-men,  or  Latitudinarians,  but  more  accu- 
•  rately  denominated  Platonic  divines,  who  to  a  sincere  love  of 
Christianity,  and  a  corresponding  purity  of  life,  united  a  deep  ad- 
miration for  the  philosophy  of  Plalo.  rj^nojhis^sourcejhere  was 
J,  infused  Jnto_jhe  philosophical  principles  of  Cud  worthy  a  strong 
tendencjMo  the  same  sgecies^  loftj^  idealism,^vhichjjsting'uishe(i 

;^,....  ^U*^<u^s   ^®  writings  of  th^_great_founder_ofjJie  Academy.     Deeply  im- 

.-  ^  ^        */''*'         •  Cumberland's  great  work,  "  De  Lec^bus  Naturie,"  is  important  as  bein:;  the  first  in 

which  the  principles  of  morals  and  natural  rigfit  are  investigated  U()on  a  purely 
philosojihicnl  basis,  apart  from  the  speculations  of  the  ancient  moralists.  In  his  theory 
prspecting  the  common  good  as  contiiinintr  the  essence  of  virtue,  he  is  the  forerunner  of 
the  utilitarian  systems ;  while  in  his  investi^iition  of  the  moral  laws  th:it  may  Im*  found 
imprefssrd  u]M)n  the  whole  course  of  nature,  he  g.-ive  the  germ  which  Rutler  niterwarrls 
•o  fruitfully  develo^ied.  For  a  full  account  of  Cumberland's  work,  consult  Hallam'g 
^^  Lit.  o(  Europe,"  also  some  remiirks  by  Sir.  James  Mackintosh,  in  hie  '  Disscrtdtioa 

i  . i  \>i ■■- \ t % ■  W'.  %  r,  ( v\ ;  ;,| ! !/,; l((|(( a'. . 3 . ■\. h.\^ ilk  llMrnW^  m^\-^- i;v 

i"V; /'-i '..(•■ '-(..vo  •■':..'■■■  'r.^.  .ij  .  1  \  !;;  -.v,  .( itUcCWti  m>   -' 
::',l! '■■'■>; '.vd  il'-.Jlu'lcr.i  'f  ;,;.^w  :  ;;•,.' ,   ^i\  .'fttd  k'of^itfttv 
Avj  ;i:c.u>%HU  ,rk,V'ft'  'Ijfci-cl  .'I'd  ui  'm^  iHiv.o'J.  tHtc 
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lned  with  the  spirit  of  that  soaring  philosophy,  whicn  reL^arded ^*^<i-n^  ^ 
matter  as  the  basis  of  everything  grovelling,  and  which  only  ad-ijf^  i^fi^rm^'n^ai 
mitted  true  science  at  all  to  exist,  until  the  soul,  shaking  off  the'*^  ^r^"*      7^ 
trammels  of  sense,  gazes  immediately  upon  the  pure  ideas  of  the 
Divine  mind,  he  looked  with  alarm  and  contempt  upon  a  systemf^j^^jy^'^  ^i 
like  that  of  Hobbes,  which  made  matter  or  body  the  object  of  alf^x*?^^^*''^^  . 
philosophy,  and  brought  down  to  the  level  of  sense  the  most  pure 
and  ethereal  elements  of  the  human  consciousness.    Convinced 
that  such  principles  would  degrade  humanity^  would  involve  the 
gr^esrfatalism^nd^oujd  b  himself, from  the  universe 

wEiclThe  had  made,  Cudworth  formed  the  plan  of  tracing  all  such  '^*^^-  A^ 
errors  up  to  their  primary  source,  of  exposing  their  futility,  and  of  ^^utA^^u^ 
tearing  up  by  their  roots  doctrines,  which  he  saw  must  tend  to 
destroy  all  moral  distinctions,  and  overturn  all  religious  worship. 
The  "Intellectual  System"  was  the  product  of  this  design,  in 
which  he  combats  every  possible  form  of  atheism  with  much  acute 
reasoning  and  most  amazing  learning.  This  formed,  however, 
only  the  first  part  of  his  proposed  task ;  it  is  evident  from  the  pref- 
ace that  he  contemplated  two  other  parts  to  complete  it. 

He^shoijw^in  the  introduction  to^that  work^that  there  are  ^Afec'^A  S-foMt^ 
^fabejijgotheges  of  the  jmiyersfi,  or  three  possible,  modes  of  fatal-,..*C(*!^*l!^.  > 
jsro;  the^rstjof  which  is  absolute  atheism,  the  second  a  theism /•  * ^ ^^^y  - 
^thout  morahty  or  religion,  and  the  third  a  theism  which  admits!,*  ^y/"/^I    r*/ 
morddisti^ctipns  aad  religious  worship,  but  yet  which  makes  no 
stand  against  fatalism  by  an  enlightened  doctrine  of  human  lib- 
erty.*   Atheism,  then,  is  demolished  in  the  work  to  which  we  have 
aheady  referred,  namely,  the  "  Intellectual  System."     The  treatise 
OD  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality,  published  after  his  death,  was 
m  all  probability  the  sketch  of  the  second  part ;  and  there  now 
exists  among  his  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  a  "  Discourse 
on  Liberty  and  Necessity,"  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
was  the  outline  of  the  third.f 

It  is  in  the  second  treatise,  that  on  ''Eternal  and  Immutable 

*  **  Fatalists  that  hold  the  necewity  of  human  actions  may  be  reduced  to  three 
beads.  1st,  Such  as,  asserting  the  Deity,  suppose  it  irrespectively  to  decree  and  de- 
tenaine  all  things,  and  thereby  make  nil  actions  necessary  to  us.  2Jiy,  Su:^h  as 
•ojipate  a  Deity,  that,  acting  wisely,  but  necessarily,  did  contrive  the  general  frame  of 
things  in  the  world  ;  from  whence,  by  a  series  of  causes,  doth  unavoidably  result 
whatsoever  \*  done  in  it.  And,  lastly,  such  as  hold  the  material  necessity  of  all  things 
vithoui  a  DHty." — Intellectual  System,  Book  I.  sec.  i. 

It  will  be  olt!u>rved  that  Cudworth  takes  up  these  three  hypotheses  in  the  inverse  order 
lO  that  in  whkh  they  are  here  stated.  The  edition  from  which  the  above  passage  if 
|n(^,  i«the  first,  published  in  London,  1G78. 

.  t  This  last  Discoune,  I  find,  was  published  about  ten  years  ago. 
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Morality,"  that  Cudworth  shows  more  especially  his  firm  oppo- 
sition to  every  species  of  sensationalism.  He  points  out  there 
with  great  clearness  the  fact,  that  the  mind  of  man  possesses  pure 
conceptions  (»'Oj//iaTa),  which  cannot  possibly  be  derived  from  the 
senses;  and  maintains,  with  Plato,  that  these  are  no  other  than  the 
eternal  truths,  which  must  ever  have  existed  in  the  mind  of  God, 
and  to  the  perception  of  which  the  human  mind  may  ever  increa^i- 
ingly  attain.  **  if  we  reflect,"  he  says,  "  on  our  own  cogitations  of 
these  things  (»oi?MaTo),  we  shall  sensibly  perceive  that  they  are 
not  phantastical,  (i.  e.  imaged  to  us  by  the  senses,)  but  noematical ; 
as,  for  example,  justice,  equity,  duty,  obligation,  cogitation,  opinion, 
intellection,  volition,  memory,  verity,  falsity,  cause,  effect,  genus, 
species,  nullity,  contingency,  possibility,  impossibility,  and  innu- 
merable others.'**  The  rationalistic  or  ideal  tendency  of  Cud- 
worth  shines  forth  most  clearly  throughout  the  whole  of  this  trea- 
tise. In  the  second  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  we  have  the  two 
elements  of  human  knowledge — that  from  sense  and  that  from 
reason — almost  as  clearly  pointed  out  as  ii  was  afterwards  by  Kant 
himself  Speaking  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  he  says,  **  For  the 
sense  of  man  and  brute  there  appears  nothing  else  in  it,  but  as  in 
other  so  many  inky  scrawls ;  i,  e.  nothing  but  figures  and  colors. 
But  to  the  mind,  which  hath  a  participation  of  the  Divine  wisdom 
that  made  it,  and  being  printed  all  over  with  the  same  archetypal 
seal,  upon  occasion  of  those  sensible  delineations,  and  taking  notice 
of  whatsoever  is  cognate  to  it,  exerting  its  own  inward  activity 
from  thence,  will  have  not  only  a  wonderful  science,  and  large 
prospects  of  other  thoughts  laid  open  before  it,  and  variety  of 
knowledge,  logical,  mathematical,  and  moral,  displayed ;  but  also 
clearly  read  the  Divine  goodness  ancl  wisdom  in  every  page  of  this 
great  volume,  as  it  were,  written  in  large  and  legible  characters." 
After  the  systematic  inculcation  of  such  sentiments  as  these,  we 
may  without  hesitation  place  him  down  as  the  great  philosopher 
of  his  age,  in  whose  works  we  find  a  complete  counterpoise  against 
the  more  popular  but  far  less  erudite  writings  of  Hobbes. 

Cudworth  died  about  four  years  after  the  publication  of  Locke's 
'*  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,"  so  that  we  m.ay  regard 
him  as  closing  the  controversy  against  Hobbes,  and  representing 
the  final  state  of  the  rationalistic  philosophy  before  Locke  intro- 
duced a  new  era  into  the  history  of  metaphysics.  The  next 
appearance,   therefore,    which   the   idealistic    tendency  made   lit 

•  Treatise  :^ncerning  Eternal  and  Immatable  Morality,  p.  140.  Lomlon,  1731. 

C)L.(3awuJiC'ii.'wi'itt  LnrtucaMat  (iii4»tfl\  iladt'dCf 'rtiaHL  a'KilkKl'^O'  Ok/, 
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England,  was  the  reaction  that  took  place  after  Locke's  (leathj 
against  the  principles  he  had  advocated  in  his  Essay. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  and  com- 
panion of  Locke,  was  one  of  the  first  to  point  out  the  dangerous 
influence  which  his  total  rejection  of  all  innate  practical  principles 
was  likely  to  exert  upon  the  interests  of  morality.  So  strongly  did 
he  feel  this,  that  in  one  of  his  Letters,  in  which  he  is  denouncing 
the  popular  deism  of  his  day,  he  says,  "  It  was  Mr.  Locke  that 
struck  at  all  fundamentals,  threw  all  order  and  virtue  out  of  the 
world,  and  made  the  very  ideas  of  these  (which  are  the  same  as 
those  of  God)  unnatural  and  without  foundation  in  our  minds." 
Not  that  Shaftesbury  admitted  the  existence  of  innate  ideas  in  the 
Cartesian  sense,  or  held  any  principles  that  could  lead  to  a  system 
of  pure  idealism ;  but  he  saw  clearly  the  consequences  to  which 
Locke  s  sensationalism  must  ultimately  lead,  and  maintained  that 
if  we  have  no  ideas  actually  innate,  yet  we  have  a  nature  and  a 
reason  so  constituted,  that  they  necessarily  give  rise  to  many  abso- 
lute conceptions,  which  could  never  have  been  derived  simply 
from  the  intimations  of  our  senses.  To  the  just  and  elegant  ob- 
servations of  Shaftesbury  upon  ethical  questions,  the  subsequent 
speculations  of  Butler  and  others  were  not  a  little  indebted ;  his 
in  many  cases  were  the  germs  of  thought^  which  they  more  fully 
expanded.* 

Wollaston,  the  acute  author  of  the  "  Religion  of  Nature  Delin- 
eated "  must  also  be  regarded  as  an  opponent  of  Locke's  funda- 
tnental  principles.  The  ground  he  takes  in  his  ethical  system, 
namely,  that  virtue  consists  in  acting  according  to  the  truth  of 
thingSy  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  regarded  some  conceptions  oa 
absolutely  necessary,  and  as  originating  in  the  very  constitution  of 
man's  rational  nature. 

The  great  metaphysician,  however,  of  this  period,  and  unquof^- 
tionably  one  of  the  first  that  our  country  has  produced,  was  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke. f  He  came  upon  the  stage  just  in  the  very  heat 
of  the  controversy,  which  arose  soon  after  the  death  of  Locke, 
respecting  the  philosophical  and  the  moral  principles  which  that 
great  thinker  had  advocated,  and  opposed  himself  to  the  sceptics, 

*  See  particularly  his  "  Characteristics/'  treatise  the  fourth,  in  which  many  cursoiy 
i^csdoDs  occur,  which  show  how  near  the  author  was  to  the  development  of 
tbethrory  of  a  mnraJ  s^ttse,  Leihnttz  was  an  enthusiastic  adjiirer  of  the  writing  of 
Shafiei^ry ;  and  Mackintosh  (Dissertation,  p.  93)  considers  that  they  "contain  mort 
iaiiaaUons  of  an  original  and  important  nature  on  the  theory  of  ethics,  than  perhaps 
asy  preceding  work  of  modern  times/' 

t  Bflm  at  Norwich  1675,  died  1729.  n..  , ,  I .     K  w  '   r    " 
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who  were  driving  these  principles  to  excess,  with  a  rigor  and 
power  of  argumentation  very  rarely  to  be  found  even  amongst 
philosophers  themselves.  There  were  three  points  upon  which 
Clarke  more  especially  bent  the  whole  of  his  mental  energy;  in 
all  of  which  he  showed  his  strong  opposition  to  sensationalism, 
and  evinced  a  decided  tendency  to  the  rationalistic  method  of 
philosophy. 

The  first  of  these  was  his  celebrated  argument  for  the  being  of 
a  God,  as  furnishing  the  foundation  principle  of  natural  theology. 
This  argument  rests  upon  the  fact,  that  we  have  the  conceptions 
of  time  and  space,  expressive  of  certain  attributes  or  qualities— 
the  one  eternal,  the  other  illimitable  in  its  nature.  But  every 
quality  must  have  a  co-existent  subject  to  which  it  belongs ;  and 
therefore,  he  argues,  there  must  exist  a  being  who  possesses  these 
attributes  of  infinity ;  that  is,  there  must  be  a  God.*  The  simi- 
larity between  Clarke's  argument  and  that  of  Spinoza  in  many 
points,  is  at  once  evident.  They  both  started  with  the  idea  of 
necessary  existence,  showing  that  if  anything  exist  now,  something 
must  have  existed  from  eternity.  The  distinction  between  the 
two  arguments  arises  from  their  difTerent  determination  of  the  ab- 
solute idea,  from  which  our  reasoning  must  commence.  Clarke 
affirmed  the  idea  of  infinite  attributes  to  be  fundamental,  and  then 
inferred  an  infinite  substance.  Spinoza  began  with  the  infinite 
substance,  and  inferred  the  attributes.  The  result  was,  that  the 
latter  rested  finally  in  the  notion  of  substance  as  identical  with 
God,  and  reduced  the  common  theism  to  pantheism ;  the  former, 
reasoning  from  the  attributes,  was  open  upon  other  evidence  to 
conceive  of  them  as  existing  in  a  Divine  personality, — in  the  God 
of  Christianity.  The  clearness,  however,  with  which  both  grasped 
the  idea  of  the  infinite,  as  one  of  the  necessary  conceptions  of  the 
human  mind,  is  in  either  case  abundantly  manifest. 

The  second  point  for  which  Clarke  is  celebrated,  is  his  theory 
respecting  the  ground  of  morals.  Here  he  contends  that  there  are 
certain  fixed  relations  in  the  universe,  cognizable  by  the  human 
reason,  and  that  all  virtue  consists  in  acting  according  to  the  fit-- 
ness  of  things.  That  this  theory  of  morals  is  correct,  we  should 
by  no  means  admit,  inasmuch  as  it  leaves  out  altogether  the  emo- 
tional element  in  our  moral  nature ;  but  still  it  serves  us  for  another 

♦  Clarke's  "  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,"  was  first  tk-tivered 
in  two  courses  of  sermons  (Jelivered  at  the  Boylean  Lecture  in  Oxfonl,  and  afterwards 
published  with  the  above  title,  London,  1705.     The  argument  above  eiplained  may  b 
viewed  as  a  kind  of  appendix  to  his  main  argument,  grounded  on  tyeccssary  ejcisience. 
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illustration  of  the  idealistic  tendency  by  which  his  philosophy  was 
:haracterized,  and  shows  the  advance  which  was  making  towards 
sound  principles  in  morals,  as  well  as  in  metaphysics.* 

The  third  point  (that  on  which  Clarke's  philosophical  famo 
chiefly  rests,  and  to  which  he  devoted  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  his  life)  was  his  controversy  upon  liberty  and  necessity — a  con- 
troversy in  which  he  stood  opposed  to  Leibnitz  and  Collins,  and 
by  which  he  endeavored  to  overturn,  finally,  the  fatalistic  conclu- 
sions of  Spinozism.  Throughout  this  contest,  the  victory  in  which 
was  claimed  on  both  sides,  Clarke  maintained  most  powerfully 
the  doctrine  of  Free-will,  and  accordingly  here,  also,  manifested 
his  opposition  to  the  philosophy  which  tends  to  merge  the  idea  of 
self  either  into  that  of  nature  or  of  God.  Of  the  three  fundamental 
conceptions,  therefore,  from  which  all  philosophy  springs,  those  of 
finite  self,  and  the  infinite,  held  in  the  writings  of  Clarke  by  far 
the  most  prominent  place ;  so  that  we  may  properly  regard  him  as 
the  chief  representative  of  the  idealistic  tendency  during  the  age 
immediately  succeeding  Locke,  as  Cudworth  was  during  the  age 
that  immediately  preceded  him.f 

The  abstruse  controversies  which  were  carried  on  in  the  manner 
just  described,  between  the  deistical  writers  of  the  age,  and  the 
metaphysical  theologians  by  whom  they  were  opposed,  exerted  an 
influence  anything  but  favorable  to  the  interests  of  religion.  This 
arose  partly  from  the  prominence  which  was  thus  afforded  to  the 
objections  of  an  acute  scepticism ;  and  partly  from  the  abstruse 
manner,  devoid,  as  it  appeared,  of  all  religious  feelings  by  which 
these  objections  were  answered.  Hence  originated  several  bold 
and  remarkable  attempts  to  remove  the  scene  of  the  deistic  con- 
troversy away  from  an  arena  so  remote  from  men's  ordinary  habits 
of  thought,  as  that  upon  which  it  had  been  hitherto  carried  on,  and 
to  concentrate  it  upon  the  more  general  objections  that  were  then 
raised  against  revealed  religion  as  a  whole. 

*  Clarke's  moral  nystem  is  contained  in  a  "  Discourse  an  the  Unchangeable  Obli^a 
1^  of  Natural  Religion."  His  vindication  of  the  disinterestedness  of  virtuous  action, 
ud  the  absolute  character  of  n>A/,  is  worthy  of  the  hij^hest  adtuiriition,  and  docs  not 
&Q  behind  Kant  himself  in  its  elevated  view  of  moral  law,  as  resting  upon  the  very 
Qatore  of  God.  Hud  he  taken  into  account  the  moral  feelinors,  and  the  supremacy  of 
cocneoK^  little  would  have  been  wanting  for  a  complete  system  of  ethics. 

t  See  hid"  Philosophical  Inquiry,"  concernin;^  human  liberty.  Lon-Jim,  1715.  A\m 
lis  Letter  to  Dodwell.  in  which  he  has  argued  with  great  power  for  the  natural  immoi^ 
11%  of  the  soul.  This  letter  was  afterwards  published  with  four  others,  in  which  tho 
&ae of  argumpnt  was  deft*nded  against  certain  attacks  whirh  it  had  culled  firth.  la 
t^  kttrm  the  roctaphyKical  ar^unients  for  immortality  are  stated  probably  as  clearly 
u  they  ever  will  be.    Their  conclusiveness  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  is  made  verf 
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Mr.  Joseph  Butler,  at  that  time  a  young  man  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian seminary  at  Tewkesbury,  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Clarke  upon  his  a  priori  argument,  in  which  correspondence  he 
showed  the  germs  of  that  philosophical  genius  which  has  since 
rendered  his  name  pre-eminent  amongst  the  moralists  of  the  last 
century. 

On  joining  the  Episcopal  ChuVch,  and  becoming  preacher  at  the 
Rolls,  Butler  summoned  all  his  energies  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
scepticism,  by  showing  that  the  principles  both  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion lay,  as  it  were,  embedded  in  the  very  core  and  centre  of  human 
nature.  In  the  first  three  of  a  course  of  sermons,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1726,  he  gave  what  is  still  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  most  masterly  and  original  analyses  ever  attempted,  of  man's 
moral  and  social  constitution.  Drawing  out  the  parallel  between 
man  as  an  individual,  and  mankind  as  a  whole,  he  showed,  that  as 
the  various  parts  of  the  natural  body  evince  a  mutual  dependence 
upon  each  other,  just  so  man  in  society  can  only  exist  by  means  of 
certain  moral  relations,  originally  impressed  upon  it  by  God. 

The  moral  nature  of  mankind  he  detected  with  admirable  acute- 
ness,  under  three  classes  of  phenomena.  First,  there  is  the  princi- 
ple of  benevolence  manifesting  itself  in  the  affections,  and  holding 
society  together  in  the  strong  bands  of  mutual  sympathy.  Secondly, 
there  are  various  passions  of  our  nature,  distinct  from  the  princi- 
ple of  benevolence,  which  go  to  advance  the  stability  of  social  life ; 
and,  thirdly,  there  is  the  conscience,  the  principle  of  moral  approba- 
tion and  disapprobation,  the  great  regulative  power,  which  governs, 
restrains,  and  directs  all  the  affections  and  passions,  just  as  the 
supreme  authority  in  a  civil  government  manages  and  employs  the 
mere  physical  forces  of  the  empire. 

According  to  Butler,  therefore,  human  nature,  morally  consid- 
ered, consists  in  a  variety  of  natural  instincts,  sympathies  and  pro- 
pensions,  all  held  together  by  the  superintending  authority  of  con- 
science ; — a  view  of  things  man'festly  inconsistent  with  a  sensa- 
tional philosophy,  and  containing  a  decided  element  of  idealism. 

To  carry  the  matter  still  further,  the  learned  prelate  went  on  to 
embrace  the  religious  as  well  as  the  moral  constitution  of  man  in 
his  argument,  and  succeeded  in  developing  the  most  striking  analo 
gies  between  the  actual  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  and  the 
truths  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  In  the  sermons,  there- 
fore, we  have  the  development  of  man's  moral  constitution,  as  fitted 
for  society  in  this  world ;  in  the  Analogy  we  have  the  development      * 
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of  his  spiritual  constitution,  as  fitted  for  perfection  and  immortality 
hereafier ;  the  two  together  forming,  perhaps,  the  most  complete 
eihibition  of  human  life  and  destiny,  grounded  upon  philosophical 
principles,  which  exist  in  our  own  language.  We  may  regard 
Butler,  therefore,  as  another  link  in  the  chain  of  philosophers,  by 
whom  the  ideal  element  has  been  asserted,  and  the  rationalistic 
method  employed  for  discovering  or  supporting  truth.* 

So  far  the  idealistic  tendency  had  kept  within  its  proper  bounds 
contenting  itself  with  reproving  the  rashness  of  sensationalism,  oi 
controverting  whatever  dangerous  conclusions  appeared  to  arise 
from  it;  and  had_  not  the  followers  of  Locke_attempted  to> _carry  ^VA".'. /:"!' ".'/ 
lhcir^ginc^L£!i^^^E'^5-lo.*-0?^st  vicious  extreme,  it  Js. probable '"'*^""'  *'* '  '  " 
^at  no  form  j^f  extreftie  idealism  would  ever  have  arisen^  The 
rapid  advances,  howevef,  which  were  made  by  the  sensationalists, 
towards  overturning  the  foundations  of  morality  and  religion,  sug- 
^ted  to  Dr.  afterwards  Bishop  Berkeley,  that  tliere  mustTe  some-  >/" 


f    f  4         la«<«<< 


thingrggcg^  wrong  in  ji  philosophy  which  evolved  such  danger-  ^7..*— f^ 

oos  and  pernicious  consequences.     But  then,  where  was  the  error 

to  be  found,  and  in  what  did  it  consist  ?    It  could  not  consist,  as 

Berkeley  supposed,  jn  Locke's  fundam^tal  principle,  that  all  out  y_l,[  V^./^V  ^ 


knowledge  consists  in  ideas  as  the  immediate  objects  of  conscious^ 
ie»,  since  that  was  a  princi{de  which  had  never  been  questioned 
from  the  time  when  it  was  asserted  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  to  the 
time  when  it  was  put  into  so  clear  a  light  by  the  great  author  of 
the  "Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding."  If,  therefore,  the 
lmkin<y  error  was  not  to  bg_found  in  Locke's  psychological  prin-^*-^'-    *     f-* 


qplca,  it  was  necessary  to  look  for  if  in  his  ontology;  that  is  tO/^  r. ,.,.,..  *  . 
say,  in  his  method_of  transition  fromjhe  inward  worId_pf  ideas  to 
the  outward  vvorid  of  actual  and  material  existence.  Here,  then, 
Berkeley  considered  that  he  had  found  the  root  of  the  whole  evil, 
which  had  infected  the  principles  of  human  belief,  and  which  con- 
sisted in  nothing  less  than  the  false  conclusion,  that  our  inward 
ideas  must  necessarily  imply  some  objective  material  existence, 
which  they  resemble,  and  by  which  they  are  originated.  The 
position  in  which  Berkeley  intrenched  himself  was  this — That,  as  ^^^  • '     *^-'-' 

we^annot_£ossib|y  get  beyond  our  iikaSiJt  '      ' 

else,  must  be^  the  real  objects  of  our  knowledge.     To  the  plea,  that 

*  TV  complete  works  of  Batler  haTe  been  edited  bj  Dr.  Halifax,  and  puolished  in 
IM  ^  8ro^  with  a  liissertation  upon  Butler's  views,  and  an  account  of  his  life.  Las* 
httim  1R15.  LonJdn :  H.  Washbourne.  Never,  perhaps,  were  the  moral  principles 
•f  Bttlerin  so  great  estimation  as  at  the  present  day.  The  sermons  on  "  Human  Na- 
ive^liave  been  adopted  rccentK  as  the  text-book  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  several  of 
Mr  eaQe;gcs  and  anivenntios.      ,*  ,  ,  .    i_ 
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all  mankind  must  necessaril}*  believe  in  material  things,  he  an- 
swered that,  on  the  contrary,  all  mankind  belifY^^JEJllG.Ji^i^'^S 
*ivhich  is  the  immediate  object  of  perception,^  that  is,  in  the  idea, 
and  not  in  some  imaginary  substratum,  of  which  we  can  never 
have  any  sensible  evidence.*  To  confirmjWs  view^of  the  case, 
he  exhibited,  with  great^  ability,  the  indefiniteness  which  attaches 
t^all  such^  notions  as  extension,  substance,  motion,  solidity,  body, 
fi , ...«,.,  f  Z4i*^^<w^  ^c*  ?  proved  by  the  very  same  arguments,  that  both  prjmary  and 

'^secondary^ualities  have  no  existence  distinct  from  the  mind  ;t 


r. 


uttf     f 
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*A.rit^ 


^xploded  all  the  different  hypotheses  by  which  the  existence  of 

matter  had  been  vindicated ;  J  and  concluded  at  length,  tfiat  the 

very  essence  of  an  object  is Jbr  it  to  be  perceived  by  some  mjnd. 

A      /    .    '         ^Jn  one  word,  he  made  the  synthesis  by  whioh  attributes  are  united 

>x«>'^^  -  >.^t.^'*^j^.so  as  to  form  real  objects,  a  purely  mental  one,  and  thus  rendered 

matter  a  nonentity. § 

In  Berkeley's  reasoning  upon  this  question,  we  should  not  fail  to 
observe,  that  there  are  two  distinct  conclusions  he  attempts  to 
draw;  the  one  is,  the  impossibility  of  our  ever  finding  aj^roof  that 
our  sensat^ns  are  occasioned  by  objects  actually  material  (since  it 
is  as  easy  for  the  Deity  to  produce  them  in  us  without  such  objects 
as  with  them)  ;  the  other  conclusion  is,  that  matter  cannot  possibly 
rgxist/withoutjnvolving^the^most  comgleteabsurdijies.  In  the  first 
01  these  arguments,  the  whole  of  the  reasoning  is  confessedly  un- 
controvertible :  allow_the  fundamental  ax[om,_th8U^ll_our^ knowl- 
edge IS  representative,  and  the  conclusion  hejdra\vs  cannot  possibly 
be  avoided.  Nay  further,  in  whatever  way  we  attempt  to  reason 
on  the  same  subject,  we  shalJ  find  that  the  point  reduces  itself,  in 
the  last  analysis,  to  the  higher  question  respecting  the  existence  of 
an  objective  reality  apart  from  ourselves.  Berkeley_^ever^enied 
'^  <*-^«'«^^^'^^*^henomenal^  world,  he  merely  rejected  its  materiality :  and  we 
^ "  '  '^ay  yet  find,  in  the  course  of  the  following  pages,  that,  however 
we  may  rebut  the  ideal  system,  on  which  the  prelate  grounded  his 
argument,  yet  still  the  material  hypothesis  of  the  world,  in  its 
ordinary  sen  iC,  is  involved  in  too  many  difficulties  to  render  it  even 
probable^  m  ich  less  demonstrably  true.  Jii  the  other  argument, 
however,  n.rkeley  is  bj^nojneans  so  siycessful3_sincehejalls  into 
the  very  SKse  error  which  he_knew_so  well  how  to  expose  in  others. 

*  The  cletf'.est  and  simplest  statement  of  these  views  is  contained  in  the  three  Dia- 
logues between  Hvlas  and  Philonous.     Vid.  Works  in  one  vol.  1837,  pp.  G7  and  71. 
t  Ibid.  pp.  47  to*  50.  *" 

{See  Second  Dialogue. 
One  of  tlie  best  ex[)Ucations  of  Rerkeleyism  is  to  be  found  in  Blackwood's  Magnzinf 
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True  it  is,  wejaever  can /?rof«  the  existence  of  a  material  world  ;^^^^^""^  ^^^ 
tot  _eguaJljr  true  it  is,  that  can  never  prove  its  non-existence,  or  4.4  ^^^^. 
show  that  such  an  idea  must  necessarily  involve^bsurdity ;  all  we 
can  do  is  to  reduce  the  question  to  its  several  hypotheses,  and  then 
accept  the  one  which  Ogives  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  phenomena  we  have  to  explain. 

That  all  men  practically  do,  and  must  believe  in  some  objective 
reality,  presenting  the  phenomena  of  matter,  is  certain ;  to  deny 
this  would  be  only  to  controvert  one  fundamental  idea  by  argu- 
ments drawn  from  another ;  in  other  words,  to  admit  that  our  in- 
tellectual nature  is  in  conflict  with  itself;  so  that  one  primitive 
dictate  of  our  consciousness  being  falsified,  there  could  be  no  shel- 
ter from  a  sweeping  scepticism  when  directed  against  the  rest. 

To  pursue  any  lengthened  reflections,  however,  upon  Berkeley's 
idealisn) — a  theory  that  is  so  well  .known,  and  that  has  been  so 
thoroughly  investigated  in  the  writings  of  the  Scotch  metaphy- 
sicians— ^is  quite  unnecessary;  we  only  request  our  readers  to 
mark  it  as  the  climax  of  English  polemical  idealism,  denying,  as  it^^  '^/Jiil 
does  altogether^^e  of  the_  three  fundamentaL^onceptions  ofjth,>p^r  .^.  ^  ^ 
Eoman  reason,  and  standing  forth  a  lasting  evidence  of  the  neces-'^"  "** ''.  " 

SJlJsi^^ffi^?-— i^-^^§?^5!^-5?2?y  into  the  primary  elements  of  oui 
knowl^ge,  lest  we  should  build_up  our  system  upon  a  partial,  anc 
oonseguently  ajalse  foundation.* 

From  the  death  of  Berkeley  down  to  the  present  century,  thf 
rationalistic  method  of  philosophizing  well  nigh  lay  dormant  in  thi< 
CQuntr}' ;  or  if  it  did  sometimes  give  some  slight  symptoms  of  h 
refival,  they  for  the  most  part  only  appeared  in  a  form  too  little 
imposing  to  carry  any  weight  or  attract  much  attention.  Almost 
the  only  writer  of  this  school  whose  works  are  likely  to  form  a  part 
of  our  standard  philosophy,  is  Dr.  Richard  Price.  The  whole  V7<t  "  * « 
spirit,  which  this  most  acute  dnd  profound  philosopher  manifested  ^^^'"^ 
mHisEtEical  Disquisitions;  was  decidedly  rationalistic  ;  indeed,  so 
extensive  did  he  make  the  peculiar  province  of  reason  in  the  whole 
economy  of  man,  that  he  considered  it  possible,  not  only  for  all  our 

*  Another  idealist  of  the  same  age  aa  Berkeley,  whose  writings  are  less  known,  was 
Aithar  ColGer.  His  work,  entitled"  Clavis  Universalirt,  being  a  Demonstration  of  the 
Xoe-ExateDce  or  Impossibility  of  an  External  World,"  was  rescued  from  oblivion  and 
K-^Sstailj  Dr.  Parr;  and  has  recently  been  published,  with  some  other  articles,  in  n 
nipifnt  called  "  Metaphysical  Tracts  by  English  Philosophers  of  the  Eighteenth 
Cenauy."  (Lnmley,  18^7.)  Collier  appears  to  have  been  a  solitary  thinker,  little 
M]iiaint<^  with  what  was  passing  in  tne  philosophical  world.  Ho  was  acquainted 
*idk  Nalebranche,  and  probably  a  personal  friend  of  Norris.  But  he  never  quotes 
Luke,  nir  seems  to  have  heard  that  Berkeley,  a  few  years  previously  ,  h&J  cmpioyctf 
tk  suae  aigmnentfl  with  himself,  and  dra^wn  the  same  conclusionii*  i    v  '       t  (  l)        '  ^ 

i;:fH|Hkd iim^ta. ^^m^^ i-:^h\ ( •(  i  ¥^'^'^^^'<  li^c^iJMi^n 
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K^.ifkr  »^v«r.xt  moral  feelings,  but  for  all  our  emotions  of. every  kmd,  ^[>J>e  ulti- 
K  ^.[n  /  "mately  traced  to  it  as  their  source.  In  his  controversy  with  Priest- 
ley particularly,  he  showed  how  strongly  he  viewed  the  philosoph- 
ical aberration  of  the  age,  and  how  earnestly  he  desired  to  place 
moral  and  metaphysical  truth  upon  its  deeper  and  truer  founda- 
tion.* 
^  We  ought  not  either  to  omit  the  mention  of  Mr.  James  Harris, 

yu.     rt.T»^i     ^1^^  learned  and  accomplished  author  of^pne  of  the  most  beautiful 

specimens  of  metaphysical  analysis  on  the  theory  of  Language, 
which  exist  in  our  language — j.  mean  the  work  entitled  **  Hermes.** 
Many  are  the  passages  which  might  be  quoted  from  this  autESTin 

,/e.*^  o^^-il-ji^'Jgvhich  he  not  only  d]savows_the_di)ctrii^  but 

points^put  the  very  error  in  which  Locke  was^o^deeglyjnvolzed 

/-■\cy  f,»vt  f  *^i6i  in  many  parts  of  his  analysis.     Take  the  following  passage  as  a 

specimen.  "  Though  sensible  objects,"  he  remarks,  "  may  be  the 
destined  medium  to  awaken  the  dormant  energies  of  the  under- 
standing, yet  are  the  energies  themselves  no  more  contained  in 
sense  than  the  explosion  of  a  cannon  in  the  spark  that  gave  it 

lire/'t 
With  these  andafewother  very  slight  exceptions,  the  philos- 

ojmy^ofljocke  maylbe^onsid^  to  have_reigifid_suia:eme  during 
the  whole  of  Uie  eighteenth  century,  and  to  have  drawn  in  its  train 
all  the  chief  metaphysical  thinkers  (of  whom  we  may  cite  Abra- 
ham Tucker  as  a  fair  specimen)  to  which  that  age  gave  origin. 
Dr.  Price  died  nine  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  so  that  his  name  brings  us  almost  to  the  borders  of 
the  period,  at  which  the  historical  sketch  allotted  to  this  chapter 
is  to  cease,  and  reminds  us  that  we  have  to  return  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  in  order  to  seek  the  first  elements  of  that  all-em- 
bracing idealism,  for  which  Germany  has  now  become  celebrated 
throughout  the  world  * 

•  Price  was  a  Presbyterian  divine  (born  1723,  and  died  1791,)  of  tbe  highest  philo- 
sophical abilities.  Hia  work  against  Priestley  is  entitled  "  Letters  on  Materialism  and 
Philosophical  Necessity,"  (17/8.)  In  his  "  Review  of  the  Principal  Questions  in 
Morals,"  the  second  section  of  the  first  chapter  is  occupied  with  a  general  view  of  the 

Siestion  respecting  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  in  which  he  controverts,  with  great  ability, 
e  doctrine  of  Locke's  Essay,  and  shows  that  "  the  power  which  understands,  or  the 
faculty  within  us  that  discoi'ns  truth,  and  that  compares  all  the  objects  of  thought  and 
fudges  of  them,  is  a  new  spring  nf  ideas  *^ — P.  16. 

t  The  first  edition  of  the  "Hermes"  was  published  in  1751.  A  second  edition, 
revised  and  corrected  by  the  author,  appeared  m  1765.  The  antisensational  views  of 
the  author  appear  particularly  in  ae  tnird  book,  and  in  the  notes  at  the  end  of  ihm 
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Sect.  III. — Third  Movement — German  Idealism, 
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We  now  come  to  a  country  in  which  Idealism  may  be  said  to 
be  indigenous,  and  where  it  has  long  borne  its  maturest  fruits. 
The^'eal_ source  of  the  German  idealism  must_be  sought_in  the*'^'*'^*^^'^ 
peculiar  construction  of,tlie  German  mind ;  as  this,  however,  is  a  ^'*'*  •*  ' 
point  into  which  we  have  no  right  at  present  to  enter,  what  we 
shall  now  attempt  is  simply  to  show  the  circumstances,  by  which 
this  philosophy  was  first  called  forth,  and  to  trace  its  movements 
up  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  great  era  jn  the  ^ilosophjcaMiistpry  of  Germany,  from  i^J^,,  Ji^ . .   *  /• 
which  all  its  subsequen^peculations  jnay  be  said  to  hayejlowed,'^,^  ^yiYt,V..^f. 
was  formed  by  the Jife  and  writings  of  Leibnitz.*     Although  we 
Dossess  no  systematic  development  of  his  opinions,  (since  he  was 
too  much  mingled  up  with  all  the  learning  of  Europe  to  devote 
himself  closely  to  the  expansion  of  any  one  particular  branch,)  yet 
it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  in  the  occasional,  and  what  we  may  al- 
most term  fugitive  productions  of  that  vast  and  all^comprehcnding 
mind,  the  fruitful  germs  of  those  philosophical  principles,  which 
occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  metaphysical  s])ecuIations  of 
the  present  age.     The  mind  of  Leibnitz  was  cast  in  a  gigantic  ./U, 
mould^and  form^  by  nature  to  tower  above  the  rest  of  the  world -^  7 
around  hhn.     By  virtue  of  this  it  was,  that,  like  all  great  minds,  he 
cast  his  shadow  before  him,  and  gave  more  pregnant  suggestions 
in  some  of  his  cursory  writings,  than  most  other  men  could  do  in 
the  combined  and  systematic  labor  of  their  whole  life. 

One  great  advantage  which  Leibnitz  possessed  was,  that  he 
entered  upon  the,  study  of_philosophy  just  at  the_ijme . whenjie 
could  not  only  seejhe^uLti male  tendency  of  the_Cartesian  princi-;^,*^,?.''^'"  ^.  ♦.  . 
plea,  as  shown  by  Malebranche  and  Spinoza,  but  could  also  com-  "^  "^  '*  ' 
pare^'ith  themjhe  vigorous  efforts  which  Locke  had  madejn  the 
opposite^Hlfection.     Hisjnind  was  thus. nurtured  and  expanded  in;*  a.**^"  y 
the  very  heat  of  the  controversy;  and  feeling  assured  as  he  did^r  ^^'«  - 
tEat  truth  and  error  existed  on  both  s|des,Jhe  came  forward  as  the  ^    ■"'  ' 
mediator HSet ween   the  contending  _partieSi  proposing  to   sfiow, 
where  on  either  hand  mistaken  principles  had^been  advocated, 
and  how  the  controversy  might  terminate  in  Uie  discovery  of  the- 

•  A  handsome  edition  of  all  Leibnitz's  works,  in  one  volume,  k.<*.s  recpntly  nppeared' 
■I  Ocnnany.  There  is  also.a  Paris  edition  (18'14)  of  hU  philosophical  writini?s  m  two 
srionw,  with  an  introduction  by  M.  Jacques.  F^m  this  edition  Uve  following  ^jioiar 
are  taken. 
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truth.     It  will  greatly  facilitate,  therefore,  our  estimate  of  this  phi- 
losophy, if  we  first  of  all  exhibit  the  chief  points  in  which  Leibnit?. 
differed  from  Locke  on  the  one  hand,  and  Descartes  on  the  other, 
and  thus  define  the  position  which  he  assumed  between  them  both. 
This  position  may  be  easily  determined.     In  opposition  to  the 
former,  Leibnitz  wrote  a  work  entitled  "  Nouveaux  Essais  sur 
TEntendement  Humain,"  the^hief  object  of  whichjwasjto  contro- 
^r^^V^^^^eri  Locke's  view  respecting  innate  ideas^and  to  prove  the  exist- 
:^^*r^  .  gj^c^  of  a.  principle  of  human  knowledge,  independents  of  and  su- 

perior  to  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  senses.  In  doing  this,  he 
{,^i  ^^  -.v^*  ry^-tebyjio  means  ran^ into  the  opposite  extreme,  which  was  held  by  the 
I^a^V^ic*.**"^     Cartesians,  perceiving  as  he  did  most  clearly  that  their  doctnn^qf 

jnnate  ideas  was^^ltjLgetherimteM  and  that  it  had  been  ex- 
ploded indeed  by  the  English  philosopher ;  but  while  he  avoided 
this  error  on  the  one  side,  he  succeeded  in  seizing  upon  the  very 
point  in  which  Locke  on  the  other  side  was  most  vulnerable. 
■,*^w/tJM>  ^v^^    There  is  nothincr  in  the  understanding,  says  Locke,  which  did  not 


/t...  -r*..  »—«- ^.first  pass  througlKthe^enses,  according  to_ the_old_ axiom — "  nil  est 

in  intellectu  quod  non  fuit  prius  in  sensu."    True,  replies  Leibnitz, 


\t~.*-r     ^■<m  4iV 


h^^  4<^^  i\  #.^but  there  is_the  understanding  itself,  therejs  the  innate  faculty  of 
ryc^iAit^4lt  forming  ideas,  which  was  altogether  overlooked  by  Locke  in  his 
^-.Y*~f  ^'-^-^reasoning,  and   which   stands   quite   independent  of  sensation.* 

From  the  one  consideration,  then,  that  the  understanding  itself  is 
innate,  though  our  ideas  are  not,  he  goes  on  to  reason,  that  there 
are,  both  in  mathemadcs  and  in  philosophy,  necessai^  truths . 
whose  certainty  does  not  spring  from  experience,  but  which  have 
their  foundation  originally  in  the^  thmking  soul.  These  truths  he 
regarded  as  the  primary  sources  or  elements  of  human  knowl- 
edge; so  that  his  starting-point  ^p^philosophy  was  not,  as  with 
r  ^J^l^.S^^  Locke,  the  simple  unresolvable  product  of  the  sensational  faculty, 

but  the  simple  unresojy^le^product^f  jjie  understanding.  While 
Locke,  therefore,  grounded  everything  ultimatel^^  upon  experience, 
and  thus  formed  a  system  of  empiricism^^  Leibnitz  took  as  his 
roundwork  the  necessary  laws  of  the  understanding,  and  conse- 
quently  gaverisetoa  system^f  philosophical  rationalism.f 

*  Book  II.  chap.  i. 

+  The  "  Nouveaux  Essais"  are  written  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  prohaWy  after  the 
model  of  Plato,  with  whom  Leibnitz  professes  jspreat  sympathy  at  the  commencement 
of  the  volume.  There  is  first  of  all  an  introduction,  in  which  the  general  distinction 
between  his  own  views  and  those  of  Locke  is  pointed  out.  After  that  the  chapters  run 
parallel  with  Locke's  Essay  throughout,  a  separate  consideration  being  afforded  ta 
each.  The  principal  points  of  the  argument  on  innate  ideas  are  stated  ui  the  fir»t  booli 
and  the  beginning  of  the  second. 
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Far,  however,  as  the  philosophy  of  Leibnilz  differed  from  that''''  "^"  '  '' 
•T  our  great  English  metaphysician,  it  stood  almost  at  an  equal 
distance  from  that  of  Descartes.  lt^^Yill  perhaps  be  remembered. 
^^9ljb.?J?B^^9JJ'fJ^^^§^i?L'?£nJ'''?!"ih5^I£rY  first  was  to  pjace 
in  undue  ^rominencejhe  id;a  of  Jhe  infinite  nr  nhsnlnip,  and  to 
cast  proportionally  into  the  shade  those  of  finite  nature  and  finite  ,     , 

self.     Malebranche  went  so  far  as  to  deny  secondary  causes  alto-^  _.^,,  ...  -^ 
getlier,  thus  confining  all  real  activity  to  the  Supreme'Being;'*''' 
while  Spinoza  completely  absorbed_all^^it6-  existence  in  iheJufi- 
BJte,  and  made  everything  that  ia,  but  a  part  and  a  modification 
of  the  one  unchangeable  substance,     Leibnitz  observing  that  the 

inevitable  tendency  of  these  principles  was  entirely  to  destroy  the    ^_    ,^ 

idea  of  Caux^o  banish  all  activity  from  the  universe  of_created 
things,  and  make^l  phenomena  but  modes  of  the  one  infinite  and 
unalterable  existence,  saw  that  he  must  go  back,  and  reconsider^,.. 1^7.^  C^-'- 

the  very  notion  of  substance  itsejC  if  he  wpuld-dJsQoyer.the  sour_c8"if  ■■*'"*' 

of  the  error,  and  successfully  counteract  it.     The^reat  aim  of  his 

philosophy,  therefore,  was  to  demonstrate,  that^  all  sjibstanco  is*'*'ji",  i^,' 

necessarily  active.    In  this  way  he  thought  to  vindicate  for  the  *../■•-  -'  — '• 

notion  of  causality,  which  the  Cartesians  had  well  nigh  lost  sight 

of,  its  legitimate  influence.     "  The  capital  error  of  the  Car tesiansj' V^—* * i^. -j-  ; 

he  remarks,  "  is,  that  they  ha.y6  placed  the  whole  essence  of_matter.f -.'^--- ■ . 

in  extension  and  impenetrability,  imagining  that_bodjes  canjjejii, 

absolute  repose :  we  shall ^how  that  one  _?uhaIaiice_caniiQt_ieceive 

from  any  other  the^ower  of  actings but_jhat^e_}vhoje^orce_js  *~*j:^Vj,'"* 

pre-existent  in  itself."     This  is  in  fact  the  key  to  the  whole  of 

Leibnitz's  metaphysics,  and  from  this  one  doctrine,  as  we  shall 

see,  originates  every  peculiarity  by  which  his  system  has  been 

distinguished.* 

As  the  system  of  Leibnitz  is^of  importance,  not  so  muchj  indeed. 

■  LeitMuli  ia  la  be  conddered  u  iwlangin;  slrielly  to  the  Cartetisji  tchoot.  altlunigh 
be  nrerred  rrt-m  many  of  iU  leaeM.  Hi«  methoJ  i«  ftmilnniiOiilally  Ihe  very  snnie. 
Like  DeaCHitei,  he  a««rted  Ihe  tmuieijuacy  of  nil  iileas  dprweJ  fmxa  irns  ilion— like 
hiin,  be  silTocaled  a  tource  oflrulh  in  the  nuinnn  cun^ciauanets — like  lii:n.  he  *du;|Ii> 
for  the  criteria  of  tnilh  in  the  auhieolive  nitiire  uf  iilcai  lhcnmel»e»— like  llt;ii.  Ill 
n^itJol  the  proceiH  of  philowphiraf  invest! i;Hlion  under  the  ilciluclive  or  gPO:iii-tri<'uI 
farm.  It  HM  tbe  clear  insight  wlii.;h  Leibnilz  haJ  inlu  the  inauffieiem'y  ol  the  ('urte- 
Hsn  iileu  of  nilHtsnc«,  thai  leil  to  his  diver^nce  from  thul  lehiKd.  8uli»t;incc  lieiill 
rt^anled  t^  the  Carte*iuni  ui  a  Gir'l  reality,  ai  Ihr.  absila'c.  philosupliy  wai  ri^dui^i-J 
to  a  kind  of  j^eomptriL'al  process,  thui  soiight  to  dlai'over  nil  the  possiliLj  m^'Y  <it  lai^^hk 
usumFu     Leiliniti,  named  b^  the  rrsults  of  Spinoziwn,  reivwncil  Ihroiurh  the  rigil idea 

bn>ai;ht  the  stndy  of  nature  to  the  form  of  ilai'inof.',  iimtead  of  leuvin;  it  in  th"  fiirm 
uf  alinrael  geoaieiry.  The  cleorest  ■tiii-inTil*  of  t.i'ilinili'a  vi^wj  an;  to  be  rbunJ  in 
bii  fra;jmenU  on  "  Monadology,"  on  "  Nulure  in  llf'm.'ir,"  anl  hi*  '-  ?len  SyiKrm  of 
Nature."  all  of  ivhirh,  with  some  olh:r  Ivttsrs  on  the  tx!oe  luhjicl,  are  in  ths  Paiit 
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on  its  own  accounVas  pn  account  of  its^ ulterior  results,  we  shall 

endeavor  to  give  as  clear  a  view  of  its  principal  features  as  is 

compatible  with  tlie  brevity  at  which,  in  the  whole  of  this  histor- 

^JviH     ^^^^  sketch,  we  are  aiming.     He  jet  out ,  t  hennas  we__haveJList 

i^^^-^  .^Ij  seen,  from  the^jiecessarxJaws  of  the  Jmmanjin^rstajiding,  and 

maintained  that  all  philosophical  truth  must  arise  from  the  analysis 

of  the  primary  ideas  which  they  involve.     To  begin  with  the 

notions  we  derive  through  the  senses,  would  be  to  base  our  whole 

system  upon  ideas  totally  confused  and  inadequate.     The  only 

-    .  ideas_wjiich_ju;e^^deguat^       the^fuU  express[on_ofjhe_oB]ect^ 

[^^^^l\  ^V^^Treality^o  whjch  they  answer,  are  the  pure  a  prxoriconcegtions  of 

tlie  reason.  But,  then,  how  are  we  to  distinguish  these  ideas  from 
others,  and_\\^t criteria  can  we  apply,  so  as  to  separate  the  true 
from  the  false  ?  The  Cartesian  criteria,  those  of  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness, he  considered  to  be  imperfect,  and  proposed  in^  their 
stead  Uie  principle  oi  identity  and  con/mrf/c^'oTtJaOt^^criterion  in 
^**^wt*/^    necessary^  matter,  and  the  principle  of  su^cierit  reason  in  contin- 

^-»^^.^^    -gentjialter.     By  the  first  of  these  principles  we  are  to  test  all 

e^^^^j-j-^-ifllose  ideas  which  arise  from  the  necessary  laws  of  thought,  such 

as  the  abstract  conceptions  of  pure  mathematics ;  ideas  which,  to 
be  false,  must  contradict  our  reason  itself,  and  which,  to  be  ab- 
solutely triie,  need  only  to  bear  upon  them  the  single  stamp  of  pos- 
sibility. This  principle  of  identity,  continues  Leibnitz,  can  serve 
for  the  criterion  of  the  tt'ue  (that  is,  of  what  is  absolutely  and 
necessarily  true),  but  it  cannot  lead  us  to  the  actual  or  the  real. 
To  discover  what  ideas  are  valid,  respectingthe  world  of  contin- 
gent existence,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  principle  of  sufficient 
reason  ;  that  is,  we^mustjee  wKat  has,  the  most  perfect  adaptation 
to  bnng  about  the  best  results,  and  thenjudge  of  everythingjjy^its 
Jmal^cause*  So  far  respecting  the  criteria  of  truth :  next  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  consideration  of  things  themselves. 

^u.jtj^jit^'iM^Cu^^^^^S^^'?!^  his  school  had  maje^matterjo  consist  essentially 
..ccl*^.  in  extension.    Now,  mere  extension  would  give  a  world^  of  fixed 

aiid^unaiteratjej^xistence ;  it  would  be  nature  reduced  to  geomet- 
rical terms.  But  this,  said  Leibnitz  is  not  the  true  idea  of  nature. 
A  thousand  phenomena^are  passing  around  us.  a  perpetual  series 

h<dl  m*T'v.^-**£Li22I?ni^£l^--22^  developments  take  place ;  and  how  are  we  to 
i^-f^v*^^  ^*^ccount  for  all  these?     Extension  alone  does  not  explain  them; 

there  must  be  some  other  fundamental  attribute  of  substance,  from 
which  these  phenomena  take  their  rise.     Injact,  unless  ^ve  choose 


,  ♦  See  hiB  "  MonadoloffjJJp.  397,  el  seq. 
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to  adrrntjthat  ever^^  is  the  di»^ctj}Voduci  of  !/3  V  -^ 

tRe  divine^  mind,  we  must  attribute  to  aJTSubstance  an  inherem  ^^^^\,\,^ 
power, Jiy^which  the  phenomena  of  motion  arej^erated.  ^  l,r".^l.   ►     ^^ 

^But,  Uien.  where  does  this  inherent  power  reside.?     It  cannot^^/^.^^  ^^, .,  it  • 
reside  in  masses^  as  such^  for  every  essential  attribute  is  indepen^' "^'* *  ^•*"* 
dent  of  all  such  combinations.     Masses  are  infinitely^  divisible ; 
the  limit  to  wluch  even  material  substance  tends,  as  far  as  exten-  fi^  i^y^  ^xu 
sion  is  concerned,  is  zero.     Every  material  property,  strictly  sof ' » ^  •*  * '  .^ 
called,  vanishes  ;  and  we  come  at  last  to  the  silQple  aod  immaterial***'  *  ^*'   ^  ' 
idea  of  power,  as  the  essential  basis  of  all  existence.     The  simple 
idea  of  a  force,  Leibnitz  terms  a  monqdj^  and,  consequently,  in-  ^**^  "^^   "' 
stead  of  an  atomic  theory  of  the  universe,  we  have  a  system  of 
monadology,  based  upon  the  fundamental  conception  of  dynamics.* 

The  monad  being  indivisible,  unextended,  immaterial,  cannot  be  „^^^^,<^. 
exposed  to  any  influences  from  without ;  being  indissoluble,  it  can^*^^  ^'^-*"/^: 
never  perish.     Nevertheless,  in  all  monads  changes  do  perpetually ' 
take  place,  of  which  we  are  perfectly  cognizant,  and  for  which  we 
must  assign  some  sufficient  cause.     The  cause,  then,  not  being  ex-  . 
temal,  must  be  internal :  that  is,  all  monads  must  contain jin  fw-aU-v*-*-. ^>fc^-i 
ward  enerf[y^  hy  virtue   of  which  they  develop  themselves  span  **  "*  '"^'    •*  -t^ 
taTteousli/, 


r 


\ 
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We  must  not  suppose,  however,  tjuitalHhese  monads  are^  alike ;  Z!**7ic/ic 
'.his  would  imply  a  contradiction,  since  no  two  things  can  exist, 
which  are  in  every  respect  the  same,  without  coinciding  with  each         , 
other,  and  destroying  their  respective  identity.f      Each  monad,  f^^;^  J,  n^i.,,f.; 
therefore,  has  its  own  inward  attributes,  according  to  which  its 
being^is  developed.     Some  are  iji  a_state^ofstupor,  as  those  which  Jf^-  '^  •^'w*^ 
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compose  material  objects,  possessing.,  it  is  truCi  an  undeveloped 
power  of  perception,  but  manifesting  only  what  are  termed  physical 
qualities  ;  while  others^  are  raided  to  a_complete  s.tate  of  apper«  ^^-^^^^  r  cc 
ception  or  consciousness,  formingthe  sojils^j^f  men  when  \ha^(*13^'J^'*r''-Y  -  ^h 
consciousness  is  clear  and  distinct,  but  the  souls  of  animals  when'^^""    ' 
it  is  indistinct.     God  is^the  absolute,  the  original  monad,  from  /»/i-'^  ^-»-'<^(  k^ 
which  all  the  rest  have  their  origin,  and  the  existence  of  whom  we 
are  necessitated  by  the  very  laws  of  our  being  to  admit.     These 
monads^  although  they  have  a^en^ral  connection  in  the  \vhole  ^ 

economy  of  the  universe,  yet  have  no  direct  and  individual  inflii-v**  vx^/>.r*.«< 
ence  upon  one  another  ;  on  the  contrary',  they  all  contain  within  ' 
them  tlig  means  ofjheir  own  development,  and  each  one  in  itself 

*  See  the  Opuscula  beforementioned,  ptntim. 

t  This  is  the  nrincMe  of  the  identity  of  intliscerniblcs,  which  Leibnitz  raised  to  the 
iiiaity  ot'ao  azicnatlc  trutb.     See  "  Letters  to  Clarke,"  p.  i'i'Z, 
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is  a  microcosm   comprehending  a   living  image  of  ihe   whole 
universe. 

This  brings  tis  to  another  doctrine  of  Leibnitz's  philosophy 

namely,  that  of  pre-established  harmony.     The  dualism  of  Pes- 

^^^j^^  ,  ^^.,  ...^cartes  was  now,  by  the  system  of  mo>nadology,  rendered  unneces* 

rvcc^^>tA***^^»^^garj%  since  mind  and  matter  were  reduced  to_the  same  essence—' 

the  former  being  represented  by  conscious,  and^  the  latter  by  uu- 
oonscijous  monads.  The  principle  had  long  been  acknowledged  by 
philosophers,  that  two  substances  entirely  differing  from  each  othe/, 
can  have  no  mutual  influence  whatever.  But  tjie  monads  which 
if^x^^tl,  L/Z.  compose  material  objects,  differ,  toto  generCy  from  the  higher  order 
u.^M.  *^/^^.of  monad,  which  we  term  mind.     ms^ciearTtherefore,  that  mind 

and  matter  can  have  no  influence  upon  one  another,  but  each  must 

contain  the  laws  of  its  own  development,  and  fulfil  its  own  purposes, 

independently  of  the  other.     To  explain  the  ground  on  which  this 

could  take  place,  Leibnitz  had  recourse  to  the  original  constitution 

t<rY  u^^L  co^^f  things  as  perfected  by  Godjiimself^who^he  maintaLned,  has  so 

^i^iudc^-harmonised  all  the  monads  of  which  the  universe  consists,  that  they 

-/^'^^^^^^^Tp^^efiM  work  iiTcomplete^unison,  and  bring  out  at  last  the  great  encj 

;kM,  i^<'^f^^***^^ '  tor  which  they  were  intended.  •  This  harmony  is  pre-establishedj 

that  is  to  sayT^od  has  concerted  it  beforehand,  and  constituted  it 
ouxTfk^^^  ^^^hy  a  unique  decree  ;  ^11  things  therefore  are  pre-formed^  and  God, 
1^^ ^^TTiTif  who  has  brought  them  into  existence,  has  read  in  them  from  all 
•K.^34*.^^^  •  ***«^'4ternity  the  whole  series  of  their  movements,  their  modifications, 
*J^^|^,  iheir  actions.     In  all  and  in  eacheveiything  js  produced  by  virtue 

of  their  original  nature,  which  the ^ill  of  God  from  h^\ng  jwssible^ 
has  rendered  actual.  Hence  the  harmony  between  a}l  the  parts 
of  matter  ;  between  the  future  and  the  past ;  between  the  decrees 
of  God  and  our  foreseen  actions ;  between  nature  and  grace  ;  be- 
tween the  reign  of  eflScient  and  final  causes.* 
^^  ^,  Froni^  these  ^inciples  very_jiaturally^  flowed^he  system  of  op- 

0  ^v^^I/hAm.  timism,  which  Leibnitz  has  supported  with  great  ingenuity  in  his 
•^  work,  entitled  "  Theodicee,"  and  according  to  which  he  shows  that 
God  has  brought  into  actual  being  the  best  possible  order  of  things. 
Hence^^gain,  his  jheory  of  rrietaj^hjsif.al.eyiLas  consisting  simply 
in  limitation;  or  physical  evil,  as  jhe  result  of  thisjimitatioiij  andof 
moral  evi[,  as_bejng  permitted  for  Jthe  sake  of  a  greater  ultimate 
good.  Her.ce,  lasiiy,  his_supj>ort  of  the  doctrine  of  philosophical 
necessity,  as  beijig^the  only  kind  of  liberty  which  is  consistent  with 
^  -the  pre-establishedj>rder_of  the  unjyerso.     In  the  view,  therefore 

M.  Ja  lues'  InlroJuctvn,  p.  43.  ^ 
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whicti  Leibni^zjooli^f  the  innate  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  aii 
opposedjojthe^mpiricism^  Locke  ;  Jn  his  dynamical  theory  of 
maKer^making  it  ultimately  hqmojgeneous  withjipirij  ;  in  his  denial 
of  the  mutual  influence  of  the  soul  and  the  body^Jhusdestroying,5>i  ouJt  ^.*o 
to  say  the  least,  the  necessity  of  thejatter  in  accounting  for  our^^/^^^    '  tUllu: 
mental  phenomena,  and  in  his  theory  of  a  universal  pre-established 

^SnyTTH^aJTthi^^  which  only 

need^lobecastiniQ^  coQgeniaL^oil^to  expand  into  a  complete  and 
imposing  system.  Such  a  soil  Germany  afforded,  and  such  a  system 
^  DOW  long  ceased  to  be  a  noreky  in  the  philosophical  world.* 

The  effect  which  the  writings  of  Leibnitz  produced  was  felt''^  **y^ 
more  or  less  throughout  Europe,  but  especially  in  his  own  country.  '^       *  "f? 
^GermagyJlfijPQaJUunheted  niai^^^  partisans  and  many  opponenti^,  Ma^f^  <x ./ 
and  the  disputes  which  were  thus  originated  upon  some  of  the  most-/«^'<^»«  *'*^ 
fundamental  principles  of  philosophy,  (giving,  as  they  did,  so  great  *'^^*  ^^* 
a  spur  to  the  cultivation  of  metaphysical  literature,)  laid  the  basis 
for  the  future  eminence  which  it  there  attained.     There  w^as  one 
thing^owever,  which  considerably  impeded  the  progress  of  Lejb-       ,      ^^^    ^^ 
nitz^s  philosophy,  namely, its^want j>f  a cjear^ logical,  andconnected4«^^vZ^  (^',kc4 
form.    This  deficiency lyas  supplied  by  Christjan  Wolf,  who, about/«>Vw*  t^'llcL  r 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  came  forth  as  one 
of  his  professed  disciples. 

With  but  little  depth  and  originalityj  Wolf_possessed  a^clear '^^^-^ff  ^' •'*^\ 
methodical  mind,  considerablejwwer  of  analysis^  and  an  almost'^  «>^  »»x*/Zw,  .^ 
incredible  industry,  by  means  of  which  qualifications  he  brought;it<.l^Vi.^..'/. 
the  principles  of  his  master,  left  scattered  throughout  his  miscella- 
neous writings,  into  a  complete  systematic  form.     TJie  doctrine  of 
monads,  however  as__propounded   by   Leibnitz, Jie   considerably]^''^/*  >x^/^.  #- 
modified,  rejecting^altogetjier   Uie^jdea,  that _the Jower  oj-der  of/<**«Vfc  <<<ei- 
inqnaHs  have__any  undeveloped  power^of  perceptjon,  and  making 
tfiusa  very  decided  difference  between  matter  and  mind  in  their 
real  essence.    Moreover,  instead  of  viewing  the  theory  of  pre- 
gtaAlished  harmony  in  its  universal  bearings,  hejconfined  it  Jo  J'j^'v'j^ 
the  mutuannfluence  of  the  squl^  and  the  bodj^;t  but,  with  the  ex-  * 
ceptioii  of  these  alterations,  he  contented  himself  with  methodizing 
the  philosophy  of  which  he  professed  to  be  a  disciple,  by  the  strict 

*  The  Th^o(Ucee  s  perhaps  the  moet  remarkable  monument  of  LcihnitzV  i^eniu*. 
It  bi  h<-re  that  he  elacidates  the  question  of  the  relation  between  philosophy  and  faith  ; 
here  that  he  ci apples  with  the  j^at  problems  respecting  the  eternal  ffoodnens  of  Goo, 
the  liberty  of  man,  ami  the  origin  of  evil  Modern  literature,  we  believe,  contains  no 
ftork  in  which  there  is  such  a  remarkable  combination  o(  metaphysical  geniof  and 
anTemal  erudition. 

t  Tenacmaoa  s  "  Orantlriis/'  p.  425. 
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application  of  mathematical  forms ;  and  having  done  this,  he  offered 
to  the  world  for  the  first  time  a  complete  encyclopcedia  of  philo* 
fophical  science. 

As  the  division  of  Wolf  has  been  much  followed,  it  may  be  use- 

^L^ltrx^AjL    ~    ""^  ^^  indicate  its  nature.     The  \yhdejgrovince jof  jjhilosophy  he 

'       dividesjntojwo  partSy^eoretical^  andjracjical.     Thejormer  con- 

TL*.  ^v<^c«c     tains  jogic,  properly  so  called,  andjnetaphysics ;  metaphysics  being 

^ '  ^ ^^^'^f^V*^^^^^  subsidivided  into  qntologyvpsychology,  cosmology,  and  natu-^ 

V  ?*Tn* j!!^ral  thedogj^.    The  practical  side  contains — firet,  ethics,  as  the  foun- 

*'•*'''*  .     n^ation  of  moral  distinctions ;  next^jhe  jaw  of  nature,  and  thirdly. 

^^uk'Sj^  golitics.     The  philosophy  of  Wolf,  by  virtue  of  its  order  and  com^ 

^^  ^'JirAf'^^'P  ^^®^^^^»  obtained  great  approval,  and  found  its  way  into  most  of 

the  German_universities,  where,  forjhe  formei^half  of  the  eigh- 

teenth^ century,  it  held  the  pre-eminence  ovjer  all  other^syjtems. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  it  possessed  inherent  faults,  and 
contained  the  sure  seeds  of  a  rapid  decay.  JThe  errors^  of  the 
Leibnitzian-Wolfian  school  are^summed  up  by  Tennemann  inone 
compreh^si^^e^Sfililfillce,  which  I  shall  quote,  as  being  the  judg- 
ment of  a  man  most  competent  to  give  it.  "  These^ errors  con- 
sist,"  he  says,  "  in  the  fact  that  Wolf  assumed  bare  thinkinjg  as  hig 
^k^y^^cdi :  g^  ft ^^igtarting  point,  overlooked  the  difference  betvveen_jhe  Jormal  and 
v,^c  i  -Hu*.^  ju*il6ie  material_conditions  jofjthoii^l^  considej]ed  philosophy  as  jhe 
'ufL^f<^^  »«viUKience  of  the  possible,  ili_so  farjis  it  is  possible,  made  the  princi- 
ple of  contradiction  the  highest ^indple^^f  himianjoiowledge, 
fU^^-J_pISced  mere  id_eas  and  verbaldefinitions  at  the  very  head  of  all 
esearch,  made  no  differencej)etween  rational  andjgxperimental 

tniougK^fo[lo\^^  geometricalp  methodTneglect- 


yYHvO 


I  u>*.-f  *  ^^**'^Jcnowledge,  an< 

ed  to  distinguish  that  which  is  peculiar  to  mathematics  onjhe  one 


iand^  an  J  philosophy  on  the  other,  both^  in  their  form  and  their 

matter."*     That  such  a  philosophy  must  necessarily  tend  to  a 

system  of  formal  dogmatism,  is  a  thing  at  once  self-evident ;  it 

was,  in  fact,  the  empty  pedantry  which  as  such  it  assumed,  that 

,aid  the  foundation  for  its  overthrow  after  half  a  century's  brilliant 

success. 

ft  ^  *.*c^.4/There  were  several  minor  causes  that  concurred  to  hasten  the 

.ji-t  /^^t''-^ downfall  of  the  \Voifian  metaphysics^   One  of  the  principal  of 

■/  4cc^K4LJ  /*/l<lhese  was  the   introduction  of  tjie  philosophy  of  JLocke,  chiefly 

througli  the  influence  of  the  French  literati  who  frequented  the 
court  of  Frederick  the  Great — a  philosophy  which  presented  a 
highly  favorable  contrast  to  the  empty  definitions  and  verbal  ab- 

♦  Tcnncmann'fl "  Grundrisfi,"  D.  ^55-4\,      .  .^         a    iv   »i 
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itractions  fay  which  the  Wolfian  system  was  cliaracte  "ized.  The 
popularity  which  was  aimed  at  by  these  disciples  of  the  English 
p!illoso{)her  greatly  aided  the  propagation  of  their  principles,  iiiid 
there  aix>se^rrom  the^struggles  of  the_  two  system s_a  species  of^rZ^  ifd'vTva 
tcketicism,  which,  while  it  hovered  between  the  different  schools 
mingling  together  often  the  most  discordant  elements,  lin'ored  a 
iballow  and  flimsy  elegance  rather  than  a  sc|ent^lfic^epth  an'd  ac-  .  . 

curacy^  ~Tn  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  gceplicism,  as  might  be'  ''''' 
CTpecled._  also  made   its^  appearance_;    and   the  celebrated  divine 
M.  de  Beausobre,  whom  we  may  regard  as  its  best  representative, 
wrote  an  ingenious  work,  in  which  he  advocut^-d  almost  an  undi»- 
piised  Pynhonism,  and  made  the  Wolfian  philosophy  an  especial 
object  of  his  attack  and  ridicule.     It^wasjust  al_jhisjimt\_\vliile  n^  71;^  •<•,  ."*J 
dcfflnalism,  eclecticism,  and__scepticism  ^yere  thus  minyling  ajlY*"""*^*  "^ 
philosophical  principles^  together^ in_con fusion,  anil  beginning  to 
KMer  the  whole  science  an  object  of  contempt,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  iMnkers  which  ^ny  age  ever  jirodjiced  .came  forward, 
boldly  essaying  to  introduce  a  new  spirit  into  the  degenerate  phi- 
osophy  of  his  day,  and  to  place  upon  an  entirely  new  ground  the*^*— •  K**"^  - 
whole  method  of  metaphysical  investigation.     It  is  needless  to  sayj„„.,n„,,.c 
that  I  refer  to  Immanuel  Kant,  the  greatjuthor  of  the  'Critical  fc^'"  <'l  • 
PaiLosopifv." 
In  »;.-in»  .r.  a^»n...nt  ,>f  the  labors  of  Kant,  I  have  had  some 
jther  I  should  employ  his  strange  uncouth 
T  to  explain  it  by  defining  the  terms  as 
shojld  endeavor  to  strip  the  thoughts  of 
iresent  them  to  the  reader  in  a  more  sjm- 
The  latter  mode  appears  to  me,  upon  the 
'ief  sketch  like  the  present ;  and  to  assist 
1  to  pursue  his  investigations  further,  I 
lly  here  and  there  the  Kantian  expression 
ortant  ideas. • 

jservation.  that  Ka  ii  t,  a  1 1  h  ou  ^^h  he  came  Ma^^  «/■«(*. 
fianjchool.  yet  started  on  the  same  prin-' "  '^—*f^—^ 
ibjectJ«foreJi'n%a3jv>cke^iliil.    Locke's 
investigate  the  powers  and  limits  of  the   * 
e  purpose  of  the  Critical  philtisophy.  as 
;tantially  the  very  same,  that  is,  to  search 
jtmn  Vemunf*  "  tolcrihly  einnjili-li-,  win  iHihliKhei] 

who  wUliei  to  loult  rurlli>  r  inlii  (hnr  "xlriionlii  >\ij 
Jt  iliUk-ulIy 


b  MMifiti  9«u^jKtfffif?Uiii  liSitiiAViilL 
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into  the  true  origin  of  our  ideas,  and  to  define  the  proper  bounda- 
ries of  human  knowledge.  In  a  word,  Kant  sought  to  correcting 
to  complete  whatever  Jie^^onsidered  deficient  ^i^mistaken  in 
Locke's  previous  researches.     Both  these  gyeat  men,  therefore,  on 

.^7^.  /t<»-^Arrt^one,  and  that  a  fundamental  point,  thought  exactly  alike;  they 

'***^  '   '^  thought,  namely,  that  U  wasworse  than_  usejessj^o  set  up  a  deter- 

minate  or  clogmatical  system  of  philosophy,  before  the  mind  itself 
wasj)ropeiJy^^ann  its  faculties  criUci^ed^s_capacUies_deter^ 
mined,  and  the  possibility  of  metaphysical  science  generally  clearly 
roved.  (This  is  termed  by  Kant,  Kritik;  whence  the  term 
critical  philosophy.)* 

^^C/CLfuX  uuouatjujt^^  To  this  course^anl,aEB£arsJLo  have  been  jncijed  by  the  scep- 

L  ij  ^^«^  vi-4. '     tical  writings  of  Hume,  which  he  clearly  saw  would  undermine  the 

whole  mass  of  human  knowledge,  unless  a  deeper  and  sounder 
foundation  were  laid  for  it,  than  the  empiricism  of  the  sensation- 
alist school  aflTorded.  ToJay^UiisJoimdadoji^wj^  the  djrectidyfict 
of  the  "  Critick  of  Pure  Reason,"  (Kritik  reiner  Vernunft,)  in  which 

u^^'tin^C'C^hWi^^^^*^  speculative  principles  are  fully  developed.     The  nature  of 

this  Critick  is  stated  by  the  author  himself  as  follows : — *'^ Reason  is. 
the  faculty  which  furnishes  the_principles^  cognition  (knowing) 

'^'y:?^T'2^it^i^  9  jynori.     TKerglore,  pure  reason  is^  that^which  contains  jhejrin- 

ciples^f  knowing  somethings  ai^o/u^e/j^  a_prioiri.  An  orffanon  of 
ure  reason  would  be  a  complex  of  these  principles,  according  to 
which  all  pure  cognitions  a  priori  can  be  obtained,  and  really  ac- 
complished. The  extended^application  of  such  an  organon^vpuld 
furnish  a  system  of  pure  reason.  As  this,  however,  is  to  demand 
very  much,  and  it  is  yet  uncertain  whether  in  general  here  an  ex- 
tension of  our  cognition  is  possible,  and  in  what  cases,  we  may, 
therefore,  regard  a  science  of  the  mere  investigation  of  pure  reason, 
its  sources  and  bounds,  as  the  Propadeulic  to  a  system  of  pure 
Reason.     Such  must  not  be  a  doct?nne^hui  must  only  be  termed,^ 

J>t*^*:/^^  *^  (*^*^  ^f^7ntick_ofjyureReQSQnj  ajid  its  utility  wou|d,  in  respect  of  specula. 

^^^[^A^tSL  /^n^really^jonly  be  negative^  serving  not  for  the  augmentation,  but 

only  for  the  purifying  of  our  reason,  and  holding  it  free  from 
errors,  "t 

'u<ax  ^x.^.  <^f  rt^  \Vhat,  then,  is  required  (for  such  is  the  primary  question  to  be 

c^.4«*»c/i^*jA!Ur»U'^^g^gj.g^j  jj^  order  to  come  tg  a  j3lear  understanding  res[)ecting 

the  nature_and  certainty  of  our  knowledge  ?  That  we  have  a  con- 
sciousness   and  that^^oughts,  jyrceptions,  notions  ^vvhatever  be 

•  See  "  Critick  of  Pure  Reason."    Introduction,  sections  3  wad  7. 
f  Crit.  of  Pure  Keos.    Introd.  sec.  7. 


Ihc  name  by  which  we  choose  to  designate  such  phenoi:i€  la),  exht  a-^.  ,>7i  r™«,i../ 

ihere,  it  were  mere  folly  and  useless  verbiage^  to  express  a  doubt.'^'  "*' 

From  these  phenomena  all  our  knowledge  must  be  derived,  and  , 

[liereiore_tojmjiiu;e  into_the_e]er^^ 

to  in^uirg_inJo^ the  elements  and  origin  of  the  facts^of  our  conr  w  w.^-'-'^"'*'-^ 

fcioiisness.     Now,  let   us  take  any  ordinary  commonplace  fact,  ^^jn-^^fi^ 

such  as  this: — "  That  jiictuxe  was  painted ^y  some  cJevei-.arli^t.'Vt'*-^  .y.^p----'^ 

What,  we  may  ask,  is  included  in  such  an  assertion  ?     First,  we   ' 

have  the  gercegtion^oMhejwr^icular  picIure_before_  ^ ;  t^ien  we /«*'.'.  ','/'' !y -T 

have  the  idea  of  some  clever  pninlcx;  and,  lasijy,  we^tribul^  the  ,~,*^ri-    -'■'  ,■"' 

one  !o  the.  oBeration  of  the  other.     But  it  is  clear  that  these  par-'    "  —  f 

(im/ar  ideas  rest  upon  general  ones  lying  beneath  them.     Why    1*4.^1 

doesjhe_gict^ure  jnlayiyxJi!Sa^5L^?£^' — why  do  we  name  him 

clever,  and  on  what  ground  do  we  so  confidently  assert  that  the 

picture  was  painted  by  him?    Clearlji^^ccause^we  must  attribute  <2„,. 

ever\-  eflect  to  a  cause,  and  to  a  cause  that  is  fully  equal  to  itsfi^- t^^^ ^^-^^ 

production.     In  every  proposition,  therefore,  of  this  nature,  how-i^^"'  "  """,■"-•■ 

L — -  -^ -* —J-—*—     4-^^  _ —  r —  '        _  ._.     ^^    »  ^  7t**  I  r  *i  J***^    '^^ 

ever  trite  and  commonplace  it  be,  there^are  two  eiemonts— a^^r- 
ticuloT^nd  a  peneral  one.     The  garlicujar  ogagives  the  mn/ier  of  lA^rAi  .  'i-.<f.**< « .  | 
tlie  proposition,  the  genera[  one  gives  the  form ;  the  former  13  tn^***'  '    J/""".' 
purely  objectivs  element,  the  latter  is  as  purely  Jaftjfic^i'ne.     To  dis-  4^r^^  sj(.,.^h  .■ 
linguish  these  two  elements  of  experience  still  further,  we  may  try  ■  ■     j     ' 

10  assjgn  their  respective  origin.  Thaforrner  of ^he  twp  evidealLy^^ _*^1^,  | 
comes  from  the  world  without ,-  for  were  ihe  picture  not  there,  the "•^■^"^r  ,'f-  ^•■''-i 
fthole  proposition  would  never  have  originated.  The  latter  ele--»r:..r  ii"*/"^  I 
meat  as  surely  arises  from  ths^onslitution  of  the  miiid  itsglC^Jieji  | 

jnciled_to^  actmn_hy_^he  outwai^stiniulus.     The^  one,  therefore.'J'*^"  "  ('".■''—"'J 
may  be  termed  empirical,  or  a  posteriori,  coming  simply  from  ex-,  m^^,  .^  f.i 
perience  ;  the  otherjna)'  bti  termed  rational,  or  a  priori,  coming  jf"-*--'  '■■f-yf 
a  Inie  mith  experience,  but  not  from  it. 

These^lhen,  being  [he  two  elements  of  knowledge,  it  is  ofsomeW^'^'"^'^'*  ''••('•^ 
iaigortance  to  find  the  real  test  by  which  tbej-  are  distinguished' 
from  each  >ther.     Empirical  perceptions  are  contingent,  uncertain,  tt-ppxc^^  c 
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^  cy.w  i>  f'ltA   uuj^,.  similar  circumstances,  we  resard^as^arisiiig  at  oncefronithe 
Jie***ti.«ubjective  laws  of  the  human  reason.* 


<  «   t  «.«   f  A  ♦* 


av^l 


^,  <^«jC</-^^. 


C£aa<%£i. 


V»-u4 


What  we  require,  therefore,  as  a  first  step  tq  real_and  absolute 

knowledge,  is  a  science  which  shall  investigate  all  these  fixed 

<^z.-^  »t/*fci^henomena  of  ojur  consciousness,  andjby  jthat  means  seek  to  d^ter- 

^*^**'  mine  the  value  and^xtent  of  our  g  j^n'ori  jntuilions.     Upon  the 

possibility,  and. the  validity  of  these,  the  possibility  and  value  of 

scientific  knowledge  must  depend.     If  v^'e  can^ttain^no  further 

'^  "^^  than_Jo_the_Jinowl^^  and  transient  phenomena,  all 

philosopliy_is_out  ^  the  questionj  the  veryjfirst^ondiuonof  its 

existence  arises  jfrom  the_j)osjess[on  of  universal  _and  necessary 

ideas,  and  its  only  safe  procedure  is  to  ground  our  conclusions 

upon  an  accurate  crilick  of  their  nature  and  significancy.f     We 

must  see,  therefore,  how  it  is  that  Kant  proposes  to  institute  such 

an  investigation. 

If  we  look  closely,  he  tells  us,  at  our  a  priori  notions — those 
which  are  distinguished,  as  we  said,  from  mere  empirical  ones  by 
the  double  criteria  of  universality  and  necessity,  we  find  that  they 
are  of  two  diflTerent  kinds>  originating  in  two  different  methods 
which  we^gossess^of^fnmii^  Firsts  a  judgme^nt 

niay  be^imply_a  declai-ation^f  something  necessarily_belongmgJLo 
a  given  notion^jis,  for  exampJe.  that  every  triangleiias  three  sides. 


tH^' 


('^c*^. 


/kynXC^ 


(Analytic  judgments.)  In  this  ease,  the  predicate  is  declared  of 
the  subject  by  virtue  of  an  identity  in  the  terms  of  the  question ; 
here  to  suppose  the  judgment  not  true  would  imply  an  absolute 
contradiction,  since  that  judgment  jsinjact  nothing  but  an  analy- 
sis of  the  contents  of  the  notion.  BtU^secondlj^i  ajudgmei^^ 
be  a  declaration  of  something^  wjiich^oes^no^  actually  belong  to  a 
not[on,  but  which  our  minds  are  led  by jome  kind  of  e\idence  or 
other  to  attribute  to  it.    (S^vnthetic  judgments^  In  this  case  there 


/ 


is  no  identity  between  the  subject  and  the  predicate,  but  the  latter 
expresses  something  respecting  the  former  which,  instead  of  being 
a  mere  analysis  of  its  meaning,  indicates  an  actual  increase  of  our 
knowledge  concerning  it,  on  which  account  such  judgments  were 
t,^.'xUi^*^-4^iL\  termed  by  Kant  amplificatory,  as  aiding  something  to  our  former 

ideas  on  the  question. 

T hese  sy  n thetic  j ud gm en t s  may  be  either  aposteiiori  or  a  priori 
ones.  Of  the  former  kind  are  all  those  which  rest  ujKin  our  actual 
experience,  all  those  decisions,  in  everyday  life  which  are  made  in 

*  On  these  distinctions  consult  Cousin's  "  Lemons  «  Jr  la  Philosophie  de  Kijit,*'  Lo> 
|on  iii. 

Introd.  sec.  3. 
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ine  eviaeDce  oi  our  senses,     ii  i  say     uu  ineii^  are 
e  is  no  identity  here  between  the  subject  and  predi-  . 
imJbiUe^nqrtality^^toman^ because Jic/'^rtf nee  assLiros^.'f.C'.^ A,  ' 
tJieJDg  true.    Ims  with  avntheiic  judgments  a  priori,''    \.^.\,  i^/i'L^ 


ptuTOance  of  the  evidence  of  our  senses.     If  I^  say  "all  men^  mo 
ntorlal,"  there  is 
caie,  but  I  attributej 

me  of  the  iact^b _ 

hoivever,  that  philosophy  has  ciiiefly  to  do,  and  which  coaseqiieiitly 
require  a  more  particular  explanation. 

Let  us  select  an  instance  or  two,  by  way  of  example.     First,  ^"  —p'''-* 
lake  the   proposition,   Evgryjuality^xists  jp  gome,  substance,  'fi—t-'y  '-'•'>'  ■; 
Here  we  have  a  synthetic  judgment,  because  substance,,  ex  presses  u-i-.'A.  *ir 
somediing  not  ident[cal  with  quality,  but  U  i^  also  a  pris/ri,  btjcaugp 
ihe  evidence  of  it  is  not  empirical_but_purclj  ratjonal^    Again,  to 
take  another  instance,  wh^  1  say  that  every  effect  has  a  cause,  1  i/f,,f  t^  r^.-t 
merely  attribute  to  an  effect  whaljsjm^d.in  its^dcfizjitioili  as  be-.-  a..~(.ff"-  ■ 
iugihelaUerofjwo^ given  events ;  in  fact. I  do_ nothin^jiiorejhaD 
analyze  the  potion.     But  when  I  say  that  every  effect  impliej  the 
EDtionof^goM«r,_or  that  every  event  has  an  e^Jent  cause,  I  ^^'^,'i^'^C 
more  than  analyze  the  expression,  1  attribute  attogetl\er  a  fresh  no-    ' 
lion  to  it,  and  gerlorina judgment  by  which  my  knowledge  is  ex- 
jended.     Hume's  notion  of  cause  and  effect,  therefore,  is  si:nply  an 
snalylic  judgment ;  it  expresses  only  precedence  and  consequence ; 
liie  opposed  and  true  notion,  which  implies  power  03  the  connect-  I 

in^  link,  is  a  synthetic  judgment. 

Buth_analytj£_and_sy^tithejicjud  ^'Z" ' ',',!;, ,_^ 

ilie  pure  sciencesj  and  form  mdeed  the  very_pr]iiciples  upon  wliich  "  ,  ' 

jueh  sciences  are  pursued.     The^axiomsjjbr  instance,  which  stand  f  y-  ^••"-f'- 
it  the  head  of  mathematical  reasoning  are  all  judgments  of  one  or 
other  of  these  kinds.     Thus,  when  I  say,  that  "the^whole  is  greater 
than  a  p.irt,"  ljnerely_ana)y?^  the  expressions,  and  add  nothing  to 
mv  knowledge  beyond  what  was  already  contained  in  them;  but 
wiien  I  say,  that  "  ijjt^trajghtjine  meetitjg  two  other  glraight  lings 
TCike^the^interior  angte^less  than  Uvojight^ngles, thos^e  two  lines 
iliall  meet  when  produce*!,"  I  add  sptpething  to  my  knowle<igeJ}e- 
yynd  the  mere  definition  of  the  terms ;  and  I  feel  perfectly  ."ure  of 
ihe  truth,  nay,  the  necessity  of  the  judgment,  though  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  afford  any  direct  demonstration  of  it.     Many  other 
JTEtbetjcJudginentsof^his  nature  might^beenumerated.such  as  the '^.•■/  '  ■''-'^> 
I'lllowing :  God  exists, — the  laivs  of  nature  are  constant, — ikll  phe-  ■','"'   '*^ 
<m^na  itnply  a  siibject,  &c. ;  but  those  which  we  have  adduced, 
«c  trust,  arc  enough  for  illustration.* 

•  Ob  [he  ili«iiMtkin  bdwrrn  analjlJc  anJ  lyntlicltc  juJgroenU,  tee  Crilick  al  Pun 

'«JS^  JBjjlWBjlltair 
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Now  the  question  is,  how  do  we  come  to  such^  conclusions 
these,  which  we  feel  to  be  real  and  undoubted  truth,  and  vvhicn 
nevertheless  rest  upon  no  demonstration  whatever  ?  If  I  am  ne- 
cessitated to  admit  them  as  soon  as  they  are  presented  to  me,^ 
must  b^  because  the  mind  is^so^  constituted  jhat  it  cannot  think 
.  otherwise  ;  unless  indeed  we  hold  the  Platonic  theory,  that  we  are 

merely  remembering  what  we  had  learned  in  some  former  life. 
Here  then  we  get  to  the  real  problem  that  we  wish  to  see  solved — 
fl^yv  ^  A^  j^ow  are  syntjietical  judgments  ajpriori  possible,  how  dojhey  orig» 
'^y^r^^jiate,  and  what  certainty  is  there  in  the  knowledge  which  they 
'     afford  us  ?     This  is  the  fundamental  question  upon  which  the  very 
possibility  of  a  true  science  of  metaphysics  rests,  nay,  by  which  the 
validity  of  all  our  necessary  and  universal  ideas  in  every  science  is 
to  be  tried.*     Hume  referred  all  these  judgments  to  experienge. 
'rnaking  our  ideas  of  causation,  our  confidence  in  the  uniformity  of 
nature,  and  so  forth,  merel^jhe^ffect^ofhabit^o^  and 

by  that  means  he  struck  at  the  root  of  all  necessary  truth.     Reid 
ik'#/<^-/*  o*-*— -  a.^«$ind  his  school  contravened  the  conclusions  of  Hume  by  bringing 

to  their  help  the  principle  of_"  common  sense,"  and  pointing  out 

certain   indestructible  beliefs,  which  we  must  hold,  and  that  too 

quite  independently  of  any  experience  whatever.     Kaat*s  object 

/)<^^t  ^  /..-^  A-'WastoJook_stilIJui^^  into  ourjntellectu^l  beings  and  to  discover 

a:.^t^U}^'^'^u^^^^  primai^^lawsjhemseh'es  upon  which  all jhese  beliefs  rest. 

In  doing  this,  it  struck  hjm,  that  philosophers  had  begun  at  the 
(\{U<»  a^^^ujtfu^  wrong  end  in  analyzing  the  human  jaiidersjanding ;  that  they  had 

^allbegun,  namely,  by  inquiring  what  are  the  objects  of  our  knowl- 


<  ».\'t« 


f^Vert  #^  *^**u"C«#-j 


^/\A>f  ->^''3  fb.4.*. 


edge,  and  then  had  made  truth  to  consist  in  the  conformity  between 
the  objective  reality  and  the  subjective  state.  May  Jt  not  be, 
thought  the  great  philosopher^that  many  of^those^things  which  \ye 

^Jul  ^u  Ik^^Tfrf^-^^^^X^^^^^^^^^  ^^  objective  reality,  are  really  the_effect^of_our 
YA.-.-i'^^tw  t*..»4,"?o^vn  subjectijye  laws  ?  may  it  not  be  that  the  very  qualities  which 

we  refer  to  external  objects  are  infused  into  them  by  the  mind 

itself  ?  in  jrief,  ma^^^  not  the  forms  of  thoufyht  which  logic  gives  us 

^^^  with  such  an  admirable  precision,  be  the jyerxj^rmci pics  by  which 

r^  .Lr^i^^iKr^^A^^^^J^^dJsj^         in  obtaining  perceptions  olTejcternal  tjiings,  by 

^   '    '     which  it  moulds  the  crude  material  of  the  senses  into  knowicdge, 


and  by  which  ijjmites  together  all  ou£ perceptive  notions  into  a 
complete  system  of  experimental  truth  ?__If  this  be  really  the  case-, 
flTbughrKant,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  much  farther  into  the  con« 
^tution  of  the  human  mind  than  wa^  ever^  seen  before,  ancMay  a 

*  Critick  of  Pure  Reas.     [ntitxl.  sec.  6. 
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roach  more  solid  foundation  for  the  certainty  of  human  knowledge, 

than  had  ever  been  accomplished  by  any  previous  philosophy.    To  iH<4  a  t^'*t '«- 

»lvejliiL45;qblemj  then^s  the  great  aim  of  KAnt/sjunited  criticism  ^ 

of  the  sensitive  facultyahcunderstanding,  and Jhe  reaaoa ;  and  by  ^"^t)^^ 

ihis  solution,  he  thought  to  lay  a  sure  basis  for  the  whole  super-  ^^"^^  ' 

structure  of  pure  and  abstract  truth.* 

Th^JirsMhing^then,  to  be  done  in  this  criticism  was  to_deter-  'Vti^f.  f-m 
mm  the  proper  nature  of  the  sensitive  facultyjby  sutrniittiog  it  to  ^J\'!^p'c'e\  V/f  ..t 
the  scrutiny  of  our  reason,  to  show  what  thereJa^japirJQai  ^_?^,V'y!leJ.Z".''  ^ 
what  abiding  and  unchangeable  in  it  as  the  ngcessary-condilioajtf 
dl  j)ercepti_on,  and  in  this  way  to  find  out  exactly  what  is  con- 
tributed by  it  to  the  formation  of  our  universal  notions.     (Tran- 
scendental iEsthetic.)!     In  doing  this,  Kant  took  for  granted,  as  a^^^^^^^     ^^.y,^ 
thing  Ijdng  altogether  beyond  the  region  of  proof,  the  reality  of  ourriit  ^^^ff^^  " '  , 
gnse-perceptions.     The^aparity^of  our  being  aflected_.by  the  ob»    ****  /^*-<« 
jectsjof^sense,  just  as  is  the  case  in  Locke's  philosophy,  h^  never 
questioned,  but  considered  it  as  a  thing  self-evident,  that  lhe_ mat-r  af^^  d^xt  u^^a.. 
ter  of  our  notions  must  be  funiished  from  sensatioHi  inasmuch  as^"/t^  p*^*-^ 
our  other  and  higher  faculties  are  simply. fonnal  or  regulatij^e,  ^anil 
therefore  not  adapted  to_supply  Xh^jnateria!,  fpr  any  conception 
jriiatever.J     But  then  the  great  point  to  be  investigated  was  this,     ^..^  ^-y'-y 
—what  is  it  in  our  perceptions  on  the  one  hjind  that^  must _be  a  <7/> '-'**•<-    '  ' 
attribut^  simply  to  experienfifi,  or  that  comes  from  the  thing  itself; 
and  what,  on  the  otjier,jhaHs^a^gurejy  a  j?n'Qri  character  origi-^^^^7/*.^V*CA<  -  ' 
naling  in  the  necessary  laws  of  our  constitution  ?  -y*— ^  ]. 

To  find  tbjswejnust  apply  the  Qriteria_xif  uniyersalitjr  and  ne-  (f^fH^ffi  ^ -*  *•  "^^  '^ 
Ksity^s  tjie  true  tests  of  wliatjs  a  jpriori  iiijts  jiature ;  and  Jhe^"/*'^;'.!  \  .7!'^-. 
result  isy^at  tliere  are^ust  two  ideas  which  are  necessarily  and**^"'^'^  ''^  " 
univmsJly^ttached^^  time  and  sjpace. 

TEe  moment  we  experience  any  perception  we  must  place  it  in  a 
given  time,  and  in  a  given  space ;  so  that  these  two  fundamental 
notions  are  the  necessary  forms  of  all  sensation,  and  pre-exist  in 
the  soul  as  the  laws  or  conditions  of  its  very  possibility. §     This 

•  "Crit  of  Pare  Reas."  preface  to  the  s«|cond  edition. 

t  '^  Iq  Transcendental  Esthetic,  we  shall  firat  isolate  sensihility,  so  fhat  we  separate 
'TcTjihing  which  the  understanding  by  means  of  its  conceptions  therfin  'Idnkf,  so  that 
■flttuAT  bat  empirical  intuition  remains.  Secondly,  we  shttil  furthpr  srpnrnte  from  this 
last,  eTerything  which  belongs  to  sensation,  so  that  nothinir  but  pure  intuilicn,  and  the 
aKT«  fbrm  of  phenomena,  may  remain,  which  is  the  only  thinir  that  sensibility  can  fur- 
■ail  a  pTMrri.'' — See  Crit.  of  Pure  Reas.     Trans.  iEsth.  Part  I. 

t ""  By  means  of  sensibility,  objects  are  given  to  us,  and  it  iihrui  furnishes  us  with  in* 
tainons!"— Trans.  iEsth.  Part  1. 

\  In  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  "  Trans,  ^sth."  Kant  develops  his  theory 
9f  i^Ke  and  lime  at  considerable  length,  answering  objections,  and  drawing  hie  con* 
''         from  it  with  sreat  distinctness. 
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'.^ 'j./a  >^*ibeing  the  case,  eveij^  qualityjiijan  object  that  mi^lies  time^gmd 
/space  must  also  be  a  j)riori  and  sub[ectiye.  Thus  magnitude,  ex- 
tension, duration,  in  a  word,  all  those  which  have  been  considered 
primarj_qHalitjes  of  matter,  inosTTmcA  iW  they  arebutdifferent  modi- 
ficationsjofjime  arid  space,  are  entirely  subjective,  and  are  only 
attributed  to  objects  by  virtue  of  the  necessary  forms  of  our  own 

rtit^A^t  cr»  ^^ ^^Understanding.     Abstract,  therefore,  from  the  materialjworld,  all 

wC*"^  ..^t^^  i^- ^**-these,  its  time-and-spacejualities,  and  the^  remainder  alone  is  due 

Z1,^V£V^«  .         to  experience, — ^a^remainder^which_incl 

Jact  of  their^  actual  jexistence.  The  outward  world  thus  stands  to 
us  in  the  same  relation  as  the  little  objects  within  a  kaleidoscope  do 
to  the  eye.*  As  we  turn  the  instrument  round,  they  assume  all 
kinds  of  shapes  and  positions,  which  positions,  however,  do  not 
depend  upon  the  objects  that  are  in  it,  but  upon  the.  construction 
of  the  glasses  by  which  they  are  reflected.  That  there  are  objects 
actually  present,  is  a  truth  that  comes  at  once  from  those  objects 
themselves,  for  without  their  presence  the 'kaleidoscope  would  offer 
no  phenomena  at  all  to  our  view ;  but  all  the  variations  of  them 
depend  upon  the  instrument  through  which  they  are  seen.     Now 

/c*.»...  f«.«***t.i^v^|^^  human  understandings  says^Kantj^is  juch  an  instrument;  jhe 

\c^^d^  *'*  rtLc  ib^  eye  that  gazes  through  it  is  sensation,  and  the  world  of  phenomena 
"'f  i;**-  '-^■♦•-*^«'  consists  of  such  obiects.  The  fact  that  they  do  really  exist  comes 
,.a  « c^ * -t ♦*»  j^' yom  themjejves^^ndjsjmown  by  thedirect  intuition  of  the  senses ; 
r^wt^^i^^/^^^fc^H^ alMhe  different  forms  and  aspects_theY:_assume  are  produced 
^-AA^**^-.^  .         nbvour  own  subjectivejaculties^or  lawsof  thought.     Thus  the  now 


H,  KK.  t  *^*-c  *^  and  the^re  of  an  object  form  the  actual  matter  of  our  perceptions 
'' '"  ^f  *^^^-    as  derived  from  experience,  while  everything  else  connected  with 


J  *<  ^/*-e-/c*' 


cY  i*-*—  ^^  everything  that  comesjmder  the  idea^fjts  foim,  is  purely  sub- 
jective^ndjierived  consequently  from  ourselves. 

The  nature  of  the  sensitive  faculty  is  thus  fully  determined.     Its 

£.*«/. fr.*:,  provjnce  isjo  give  us  phenomena  as  the  bare^L^unshaped^  undeter- 

rA^^*",*^^^*'0^mined  matter  of  our  notions,  and  to  Jix  the  tw;o  different  forms 

under  which  that  matter  shall  be  viewed,  namely  those  of  time 


i«<  J 


and^space ;  but  whether  the  matter  of  our  notions,  ag  thus  per- 
v**^  ou*.  ^^»4L«3<.iu<jgdved,  bejnjhe  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  material,  or  whethei 

it  be^ot,  is  left  by  this  faculty  quite  undetermined.!  The  final 
conclusion,  then,  which  we  are  directed  to  draw  from  this  part  of 
the  criticism  is,  that  we_ can  never  pencitrate  beyond  phenomena 

*  For  this  striking  illustration  I  am  indebted  to  Chalyblus  in  his  "  nntwickluna 
peculativer  Philosophic,"  where  an  admirable  lecture  is  devoted  lo  the  philosophy  oi 
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See  Lect.  II. 


18.  Ji^sth.,  sec  2.    See  Eanr^  «  General  UDservanons"  at  tne  close. 
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mto  tlie  real  essential  nature  of  things,  our  knowlejkce  q£  ihem''*'^*^*""^^****'*' 

beingjelative^to  the  constitution  of  omLOwnJacuJtiesj  that,  there  ^/r»u.^,  .->   t 

krey  therejs  no  ontology  possible,  and,  strictly: speaking,  no  nieta  ^"J^.^^**^"^ 

jhjsics.    Moreover,  as  to  our  synthetic  judgments,  a  priori,  it  in  ]^  l^^^u, 

evident  that  they  will  hold  good  within  the  bounds  of  actual  expe 

rience,  but  that  they  are  by  no  nqeans  applicable  to  those  thingg^^y^-^'^^^  ^f^r] 

whichcannot  be  made  objects  of  direct  perce2tion ;  for,  were  this  the  *^<^p*^'^     ^ 

case,  the  sensitive  faculty  would  not  be  the  sole  source  from  whence 

the  maiUr  of  our  knowledge  is  derived.     Onjthese  grojinds,  there;  ,        ^^y  -^ 

fore,  we  may  have  a  valid  science  of  natural  philosophy,  because^ 

the  objects  of  it  are  grasped  by  the  senses ;  and  we  may  also  have 

a  valid  science  of^Eurejnathematics,  because  all  the  relations  of ' 

number  and  space,  about  which  it  is  conversant,  can  be  submitted 

to  the  direct  intuition  of  sense  («.  g.  by  diagrams),  as  though  they 

were  objective  realities ;  button  the  very  same  grounds  ij  is_equal!y  ^  f  ^^f 

inig^sible^tq^clamL-oM  for  any  purely jnetaphysical  yn^  r«^^«< 

ideas,  lying,  as  ihey  do,  entirely  beyond  the  boundaries  of  all  our  ^  '^'  "^^ 

experience.* 

Such,  then,  is  the  contribution  which  our  sensitive  faculty  brings 
to  the  attainment  of  real  and  definite  knowledge.     But,  that  we 
may  trace  the  process  farther,  ^  must  proceed  t^  thft  ^op^id^r^^-  'J^  ^ 
tion  of  a  second  and  a  higherfaculty,  that  of  understanding,  the  .  r'lTl 
faculty  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  as  giving  form  and  fi^re 
to^the  material   furnished  by  sensation.     (Transcendental  Ana- 
lytick.)     Sftnsatign  ftlope  could  i^everjrame  fl  notion,  inasmuch  as  1^/*^***  **^"*' 
it  consists  only  of  bare  feelings,  which  are  altogether  passive,  and,^^ 
as  far  as  knowledge  is  concerned,  are  blind  and  dead.     Were  we 
endowed  only  with  this  capacity,  our  minds  would  ever  be  in  a 
chaotic  state,  with  the  elements  of  knowledge  all  mixed  up  there 
in  confusion,  but  not  a  single  thought  isolated,  shaped,  and  made 
the  separate  object  of  attention.     Theoffice^then,  ofgiving  form/-  ''*'  c  >*'^'^7  ? 
and  distinctness  to  the  material  afforded  by  sensation  is  committed  ^'     ' 
tojhe  understanding. t  {Ver stand.) 

Kant^was^led  to  the  consideration  of  the  necessary  forms  ^f  our 
underslandingi  by  tJie  conclusions  of  Hume.jegpecdngjgausation.  /A< 
Hame_affirmed  thai  our  idea  of  cause  and  effect  is  derived  simply 
frofn^experiensej^asi^Ujerg^^^  be_m^itj[jature_certon 
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•  See  "  Conclunon  to  Trans,  .fisth." 

fSee  Tninflcendental  Logic,  |>ara|E^aph  1.  "  Intaition  and  conceptions  irirTn>the 
cleoMnta  of  all  our  knovrin<r;  so  that  neither  conceptions  without  an  intuition,  in  sjme 
»«▼  coiretpoDding  to  them,  nor  intuition  without  conceptions,  could  produce  ro^ni- 
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-"^  c ^;  *«««^ }  and  invariable.     Tn  opiX)sition  to  this,  Kant^ontendedjhat.  it  waj 

'.^    • »^^universal,  a  necessarjr,_and  an  a  pinori  notion,  which  could  not 

*    '       lie  derived  from  experience  at  all,  but  must  be  a  fixed  relation 
grounded  in  the  verj^constitution  pf  _our  minds,  and  whether  ab- 
,  ..,^.  o.,«.,^^  fioli^elyj^ruejoivnot^must  be  true  to  man  as  long  as  his  under- 
i^ircL^.         stan^lin^remains  ^  i*  js. 

^{^^  Kant  perceiyed^^  however,  t^hat  there  are  other  fixed ^relatjonsjn 
-^Hthe  mind_^f_iTmn_tesjdes  that  of  causality ;  he  perceived,  for  in- 


-/-  ~ 


Mance,  that  when  we  contemplate  the  phenomena  aflforded  by  sen- 
sation, thejinderstanding  vjews  jhem  accqrding_to  their  quqntU^, 
their  quaUty,  their  mode  of  existence jind  so  forth,  as^well^s^their 
causal  dependence ;  and  he  considered  it  of  the  first  importance  to 
discover  the  actual  number  of  these  fixed  relations,  inasmuch  as 
we  might  learn  by  this  means  what  the  forms  or  laws  of  our  under- 
standing really  are.     If  the  direct  intuition, of  the  sensitive  facultv 
£ivcs  jis  Jhe  elements  of  our  knowledge,  and  we  can  find  all  the 
different  modes  Jn  which  the  understanding  shapes  those  elements 
,)j  u^  «— '^^''•intodistinct  conceptions,  then,  itjs  clear,  we  shallTiiave  before  us 
iLrtt^  rc*..*/iX^a  complete  classification  of  all  our  notions,  and  form  a  table  of 
/f^^^i^^  "^^     f^^SonGs_u]^Xi_so\mder_^n  correct  gijinciples^  than  those 

^x^^^w*/.     ^  wjich_Aristotle's  were  founded.* 
"   dw*.  n***^  w^     Now,  to  determine  these  laws^  we  must  observe  all  the  different 
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(( 
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TT*^    fliethods  of  judfrjnfir,  that  is,  of  comparing  the  relations  which  ex- 
^  ^*^         ist  between  a  subject  and  a  predicate.     To^djscoyer  these  is  the 
.*  ^^^^  U    ^ij^ec t^ office J>f  logic?  which  shows  us  that  lhei:e.  jire_foiir  dliTei'ent 
^L  ?i  g^wr-.^gonnectiong  capabjg^f  aubsiaii_Dg.beLw&en  the  subject  and  predicate 
in  iatny  proposition.!     First^he  predjcate  may  express  something 
>*  J^T^'N '   referring  to  the  quantify  of  the  subject ;  secondly^  to  the  quality ; 
.-  .  '^^juc^'  thirdly,  to  the  relation  ;  andjpujthly,  tp  tbft  mnd/djfj/^  or  ypodft  of 
'   taiJf^V  jts  existence.     Each  of  these  four  head-categories, jgain,  Contains 
^TUSt^^  three  subordinate^  ones :  for  if  we  consider  the  quantity   of  any 
*i^ic,^Cn^  object,  we  may  regard  it  as  a  unity,  plurality,  or  totality,     Tf  we 
V'ctirl!ii3kconsider  the  quality,  we  may  predicate  of  it  agreement,  disagi'ee- 
"'^^^"^^fih  ment,  or  panial.,agreemeni ;  that  is,  we  may  regard  it  under  the 
^..^c^Y ideas  of  affirmation,  or  negation,  or  limitation.     If,  again,  we  con- 
sider the  relations  of  an  object,  we  may  regard  its  internal  rela- 
tioos,  itsdfipendence,  or  jtsexteipal  connection ;  which  give  us  the 
categories  of  substance^  causality,  and  reciprocity^  (Wechselwir- 

♦  TTanacentfenta!  Lo^ic,  sec.  3,  par.  x. 

"f  The  proc«8s  of  Lo^c  in  determining  the  diflferent  fonns  of  judgment,  is  Tcgaidcd  by 
Kant  as  "  the  due  to  the  disawery  of  ail  j^re  conceptions  of  the  unricrstandrng  ^ 
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lunf?;)  or  lastly,  if  we  consider  its  mode  of  existence,  we  may^x^^^  .,  ,  fL 
predicate  of  it  possibility^  octuaHttf,  and  necessity.*  ^*'  *  -<  "    '  j 

These,  then,  are  the  laws  with  which  reason  Jias  furnished  the 
ttpderstanding  for  framing  its  notions.     As  soon  as  intuition  gives  ^^^,':VS    "" 
us  phenomena,  this  our  active  and  constructive  faculty  examinee  *--•*****  ^^-^  "•, 
thenLffiJitir^P^ct  to  the  four  general  heads  we  have  mentioned,  t.^^    -*  -t  ' 
and  requires  under  each  head  one  out  of  the  three  possible  an-'**^ 
swere  that  might  be  returned.     When  this  is  accomplished^^  ^t^.TptL  *^. « r- 
potion  is  put  into  shape  ;  its  quantityjL.quality,_relationj_and jnodg  *^  ""'*'  d  '*" ' 
of  existence  are  definitely  fixed. 

We  have  thus  shown  the  province  of  the  sensitive  faculty  as 
affording  the  matter  of  a  notion,  and  the  province  of  the  under- 
standing as  affording  the  form ;  but  then  we  might  ask,— How  docVir .  ^  ^^  't  * 
these  two  faculties  communicate,  and  how  is  the  undersUnding'!,/.'*,',;^!.^, 
justified  in  applying  its  subjective  laws  to  objective  or^  sensible 
phenomena?      This  is   effected  by  a  mediating  representation, 
n'hich  has  such  an  affinity  to  the  matter  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
form  on  the  other,  that  bv  virtue  of  its  intervention  the  formal  no- 
tion  and  the  outward  phenomenon  become  united.     This  mediat-^^*^^''^v  --^^^^ 
ing  representation  is  time^  which  Kant^  cjljsthe,  schema  of  qur^Yr^-v,.;^^. 
notions,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  we  regard  the  abstract  forms  of 
the  understanding  as  having  relation  to  something  objective,  con- 
crete, and  actually  present.f 

The  schema  of  a  notion  must  be  very  carefully  dLstinguishfidf^f^"  'J^,'''  '/^ 
from  a  mere  image  or  conception.     Thus,  I^  may  jiaye  {in_lniagp 


orconceptipn^pf  a_  particular  triang[e,  but  the  schema  ofartrian-^^'^"^ "  ^'" 
fje  js  the  jgggera/Jypgi  to  wjiich  every  trijingle  is  alike  referred. 
The  schema  of  every  kind  of  ball  is  a  sphere,  that  of  every  possi- 
ble quantity  is  number :  and  so  jnjike  nianner  everyi  notion  has  a 
mediating  representation  or  type  by  which  _the  general  category  is 
applied  to  the  particular  object.     The  schema,-  as  we  just  hinted, 
is  the  general  category  viewed  in  relation  to  time ;  thus  the  schema  'I^  * "' ; '  t*"^ 
of  all  things  implying  quantity  is  number,  i.  e,  a  representation 
comprehending  the.  successive  addition  of  one  to  one — a  series  in 
time.    The  schemata  of  quality  are  reality,  (time  filled,)  nep;ation  ^  j— ^  V 
(vacuum  in  timp.)  and  limitation,  (the  transition  from  one  to  the  'V!f.:A.^v. 
other.!    And  so  also  in  the  other  cases  ;  so  soon  as  any  abstract 
category,  by  the  union  of  the  notion  of  time,  is  rendered  applica- 

*  Traitf.  Logic,  sec.  ii.  par.  ix.,  and  sec.  iii.  par.  x.  and  xi.  See  also  the  doctrine  of 
ks  Santian  cat^ories  very  clearly  stated  bv  Cousin  in  bis  "  Lemons  sur  la  Phil,  di; 
Kuit,''  Icron  V. 

tAMlvtick  of  Principles,'*  chap.  i.  p.  133.  »/|»M^        i      aj^ 
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ble  to  a  diversity  of  objects,  the  schema  of  all  the  objects,  which 
2.4  ju-oct^^L,*'^^'^^^^^"^'®  ^^  ^^^  category,  at  once  becomes  apparent.     The 


7U^ 


'^■^-^prqcess  of  schematizing  our  notions,  Kant^shovvs,  is  performed  by 
^  the_  imagination ;  only  instead  of  forming  a  conception  or  image 

of  some  actual  object,  it  here  only  reflects  the  general  procedure, 
by  which  the  abstract  idea  of  such  objects  is  arrived  at.*     The 
whole   process,  therefore,  by  which  we  form  a  general  notion, 
is  now  complete ;  we  have  the  matter  from^jensation ;  the  form 
from  the  understanding ;  and  then  the  two^re  united  by  the  inter- 
ventlon  of  the  mediating  schema  of  time^so  as  to  make  the_ab- 
s tract  categoryjtpplicable  to  the  actual j)henomenaj)f  our  senskive 
life^  " 
Having  thus  fully  developed  the  process  of  the  formation  ol 
•   bJC^jL^lSfS  ideai>,  Kant  proceedsto  analyze  the  principles,  by  which  the  jud^* 
'*^^'         mcnt  operates  m  the  attainment  of  truth.     It  was  before  shown 
that  judgments  are  of  two  kinds,  analytic  and  synthetic.     The 
grinciple  of  all  analytic  judgments,  (which  have  simply  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  identity,  or  non-identity,  of  the  subject  and  pred- 
icate,)   is  jhat  of  contradiction^  as   held   by  Leibnitz.f      With 
regardto  synthetic  judgments,  in  which  there  is^  actual  increase 
(  •  /.  of  ^r  kno\vledge,_the  case  is  diHerent.     There  are  certain  princi- 

-  K  At  Mj^rkMo     pies  or  laws  by  which  we  make  an  objective  use  of  all  the  catego- 
ries, and  judge  of  everything  in  nature  by  the  light  which  they 
.  ..^4vW        give  us.     First,  b]r  means  of  the  category  ofijuantity,  we  regard 
^  v*.a «:  rv^  .  ^er^thing  without  as  under  the  attribute^  of  extension.     That  all 
body  is  extended,  is  an  a  priori  judgment,  ^^'faich  we  pronounce  as 
the  result  of  the  first  category  above  enumerated.     Secondlyyjrorn 
p  ^'4..-  '^^.^the  _category_of  qualitY  arises  the  judgement  that  every  sensa- 
I  xi^«.«.*^.       tionjnust  have  some  degree  of  intensjty — -that  we  niay  regard  all 

phenonriena  as  continuous  guantuies,  each  possessing  an  infinite 
number  of  degrees  between  itse[f  and  nothing;.  This  is  termed  the 
anticipation  (f^QoXf^ffig)  of  experience.  The  third  cate/yory  (that  of 
.  tiA-iicw  ^^^relationjgives  rise  to  the  *' axioms  of  relation"  or  analogies  of  ex- 
^s^^^.  pg^.jg|^^g .  namely,  ^that  in.,^ll_phenomena  there  is  something 
durable,  fl.  that  every  event  mustjiave  a  cause,  and  y.  that  all  co- 
existent ghenomena  must  have  a  community^jor^  reciprqcit}''  be- 
tween  themselves.     Lastly,  the  category  of  modalitj;^gives  rise  to 


• 
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^'A&d^kii^f^l  *^the  postulates  of  experience,  which  are  these:   a.  That  which 
'    fr  ''  agrees   with   the  formal  comiitions   of   experience  js  possible 

*  "  Analytick  of  Principles,"  chap.  i.  p.  135. 
t "  Asalytick  of  Prindplea,"  First  Div.  p.  144. 
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iJW^which  accords  with  the  material  conditions  of  experieiica 
i™*-  T-  ^' hatever  is  connected  with  t]ie^actua!Jii;_ttie  gene;^ 
yndiliops  of  experience  nece9s_ariJy-e.xi5lg.  If  the  reader  will 
(arefuUy  compare  these  principles  with  the  subdivisions  of  the  four 
bead-categories,  he  will  see  how  in  each  instance  the  ajpriori  judg- 
mpnt  )sf,"""*'^*fif|  ^yitJTjiH^iM^ngT  ff"-"  ■'■■'  correspond[ng^a  prion 
idea.  Never  perhaps  was  there  a  more  profound  attempt  made  at 
groaoding  the  primarj-  laws  of  human  belief,  or,  as  they  are  termed 
b«  the  Scottish  School,  the  principles  of  common  sense,  upon  the 
olumate  constittttion  of  the  human  mind,  as  reflected  in  the  for 
mal  rules  of  logical  thinking.* 

The  results  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  understanding  can  now 
be  d'vslinclly    Boen.      The  judgments  which  arise  from  the  ^_^**,  7~(rC.. 
fotmeT^legories^are  termed  by  Kant,  mathematical  iudp;ments ;  '  >-   '^    ■    , 
they  refer  to  the  abstract  relations  of  space  in  the  forms  of  exten 
•vm  and  of  divisibility,  and  render  a  pure  science  of  ntathematica 
possible  and  valid.     The  two  latter  categories  give  rise  to  what  are  "A'"-  ^'•■'•• 
termed  dyniimisal  jodgment^ ;  theyjcefer  not  to  Jhe  primar 
butesof  o' 


objects  _vieweit_a  prwri^hni  to  the^rincipJe3_of  ej, 

generally,  as  given  in  e:iperience.     On  these  laws  reposes  tl  ' 

of  all  physical  science  ;  nay,  as  experience  is  only  possible  1  [ 

them,  the  principles  of  nature,  objectively  considered,  mus 
lutely  correspond  with  those  of  the  human  mind.  The  mor 
raJresuItsof  the  wholeare  these:  FVstj_that^^eJjuth jilj^ Bi?tigg  /■  v,..ii  /  . 
doM^not  conaisL  as  Lnrkft  .affirin3i.in._thg_conformity  of  our  idea  'f'  'f',,],  j 
ofjtjyith  the  outward  reality,  buj^  upon  the  validity  or  l"'^'^^"'''l''4f  iflftltiy 
ioess  of  our  subjective  iatvs.  If  my  conception  of  an  outward  mb^wnB.. 
jbject,  such  as  a  tree  or  a  mountain,  be  constructed  formally  by  0 

jie  subjective  principles  of  my  intelligence,  then,  for  the  truth  of 
that  conception,  we  must  simp'y  appeal  to  the  validity  of  the  prin- 
ciples in  question.  Secondly,  it  follows  that  our  real  knowledtfe  i"  fU<-^  *^"  ■ 
cannot  go  beyond  the  limits  of  experience,  since  the  understnnd'  t^p^Sl^-^' < 
mg  13  merely  a  formal  or  constructive  faculty,  and  plunges  U3_intc 
error  and  confusion  the  moment  we  make  Jt  the  test  of  anv  objec- 
tiye  reaJity.t     Such  is  the  result  of  the  transcendental  lo<;ic;  wc 
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further  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  Transcendental  Dia 
lectick. 
j^a^^^tnK,  u>  rt^      Pure  reason  is  the_highest  faculty  jn  man,  because  it  is  that 

hich  regulates  the  rest,  and  which  seeks  to  bring  unit3'  and  con 
ection  into  all  the  r^ults  of  _the  understanding.  The  under- 
standing can  only  form  a  judgment,  but  reason  can  combine  two 
judgments  by  a  middle  term,  and  draw  from  them  a  general  con- 
clusion. The  constant  aim  of  the  reasoning  faculty  i^  ftvidftntly 
to^eneralize,  and  by  that  means  to  strive  after  absolute  unity.  If 
I  say,  man  is  immortal,  I  pass  a  simple  judgment  upon  him.  But 
my  reason  prompts  me  to  ask  why  this  judgment  is  correct ;  and 
to  answer  such  inquiry,  it  constructs  an  argument  or  syllogism  of 
this  kind :  All  spirit  is  immortal — man  is  a  spirit-^— therefore  man 
is  immortal ;  in  which  argument  we  have  grounded  our  first  judg- 
ment (that  man  is  mortal),  upon  a  higher  and  more  general  prin- 
ciple, the  immortality  of  spirit.  This  process,  if  carried  on,  aims, 
it  is  evident,  at  the  final,  the  absolute,  the  unconditional,  in  hu- 
man knowledge,  every  fresh  generalization  leading  us  nearer  to  the 
fundamental  unity  at  which  we  aim.* 

'  To  find  out  the  forms  of  our  reasoning  faculty,  we  must  proceed 
L^,^n  the  same  way  as  we  did  with  the  understanding — that  is,  we 
'  ^'       must  consult  the  scienceoflogic,  and  see  in  how  many  ways  we  may 
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i  combine  our  judgments  into  a  conclusion.  Now  logic  points  out 
lo  us  three  modes  by  which  this  may  be  accomplished ;  for  we  can 
employ  for  this  purpose  the  categorical  syllocrism,  the  h\^pothetical, 
C^^i^^JL  or  the  disjunctive,  all  three  of  which,  it  will  be  observed,  seek  the 
*  r**^^  *^  same  end  by  different  methods.  In  the  categoi'jcal,  \ve_seek  to 
-/ci^  "*-^-^<^*>{ generalize  by  means  of  the  relation  of  substance  ^nd^acQJdenL  at 
y./^ch^ep^jecting^somej>f  the  a(  cidents,  and  attaining  a  more 
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>  '  ^universa]  siibject  Injhe  hypothetical,  we  generalize  by  means  of 
^7^z!i<3he  relation  of  ground  and  consequence  indicated  hy  our  jjw^ys 
^^'       employing  the  form  **  if.*'     Andjastly,_in  the  disjunctive  we  gen- 


«  •  B^  *^'^*i  eraliize~^y_the  relatjon^of  j^rts  a,nd  a  whole.  In  t 
',i^.u4  Oo^.  proceed  forwards  till  we  arrive  at  the  absolute  subject,  which  is 
the  soul;  in  tjie  second^jaie*^seek  the  absolute  union  and  depend- 
ence of  every  single  thing  in  a  whole,  tbgt  is,  the  universe — the 
totalitj^  of  all  ]>henomena ;  and  in  the  third  case,  we  seek  the  ab- 
"solute  idea  of  all  possibility^namely,  the  all-perfect  B^insr^  who 
possesses  e^very  possible _perlectiQn.__and  excludes  every  possible 
negation.f 

♦  Trans.  Dialcrtick.     Tntrwluntion,  par.  n. 
'^  l>aD8.  Dialectick.     Book  I.  sec.  2. 
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That  ^hi'ji  results  from  the  exercjse^^r  understanding,  as ^xtix..^     ^/, 
we  have  before  explained  it,  Kant  calls  notions  jBegriffe),  but  that^tI!La  Vti.*^ 
which  Jesuits  from  the  exercise  of  the  reason  he  terms  ideas  {Ideen 
or  Noumena),  and  it  waFthe  clear  apprehension  of  the  difference 
between  these  two,  which  Kant  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest 
services  he  had  rendered  to  philossphy.     Notions^re  derived^  pri  J^^'li.  \\' 
manly  from  experience ;  and,  as  they  draw  their  matter  from  sen-P*'"'*    "*^  ' 
sation,  can  always  be  traced  back  to  a  fundamental  reality ;  they 
are_ within  the  limits  of  our  real  perceptive  knowledge,  and  ^here-  ^,  ^^^^  it.  (^aa^ 
fore  may  be  ever  employed  in  the  construction  of  a  true  science. 'Y  ^^'•^  ****" 
Mathematics^  for  example,  will  evidently  form  a  true  science,  T)e^ 
cause  all  the  relations  of  number  and  space  can  be  schematized 
and  viewed  by  a  direct  perception ;  and  physics>  too,  will  form  a 
true  science,  because  the  objects  of  i^  likewise  are  known  percep- 
tively ;  but  the  case  is  altogether  different_vvhen^we_gass  from  the 
region  of  notions  to  that  of  ideas.     Ideashave  not  theirl&asis  m  .  V^  ^^^' 
perception — they  are  the  pure^cr^i^tions  of  the  reason ;  they  repre- 
sent its  perpetual  struggle  after  unity,  and  can  never  be  supposed 
real  without  giving  rise  to  perpetual  absurdity  and  contradiction. 
In  fact,  the  forms  and  categories  of  the  pure  reason  are  only  in-  ^ 
tended  to  regulate  the  use  of  the^understanding,  and  enable  it  to    ^ 
generalize  its  Judgments ;  never  can  they  be  allowed  to  make  good 
May  kind  of  objective  knowledge  whatever. 

Nodi  withstanding  this,  however,  gure  reason  by  virtue  of  itsy.  ^^^  4^ 
constitution  ever  aims  at  the  realization  of  our  supersensual  ideas« 
and  strives  to  make  them  the  signs  of  actually  existing^  objects,'^' 
thus  giving  rise  to  a  science  of  pure  metaphysics  under  the  three  "  ^/'l^^^^^jp  * " 
corresponding  heads  of  Pstj^hology,  Qr^tf>e_doctrine  of  the  soul ;     '  ^  V  *  •  ^  / 
of  Cossuilofy,  or  the  doctrine^ofthe  universe ;  andof  7%eo/og;^^or 
the  doctrine  respfecting^od.  , 

Kant  admiLs  that  our  reason  is  so  constituted  that  we  cannot//,  ^r  Z^  til.j' 
but  fonn_the  idea  of  a  thinking  subject,  the  unity  of  all  subjectiv©^*'-^; »  "*  ^ 
phenomena;    and   hence   the   force   of  the   Cartesian   principle, 
"Cogito  ergo  sum/*    He  admits^  in  like  mannpr^  that  wg  n\^^t/.i^^  ^^a^-c'i 
ground  all  external  appearances  in^  real  substance,  and  thus  formTu/^SV^ -^  - 
the  conception  of  the  universe.     And,  finally,  he  allows  that  wer  *  ^^^*-  *  '^^ 
JDevitably  trace  alLcondjti^ns  of  existence  up  to  the  supreme  con-  Tl'f^^f  ^ 
dition,  the  "  ens  realissimum/*  and  thus  attain  to  the  idea  of  a  God. 
Nay,  he  afBrms  that  this  procedure  of  the  pure  reason  is  so  natural 
and  inevitable,  that  nothing  will  ever  prevent  its  being  peq)etually 
rep^uce^l ;  but  notwithst^djng  alJLthis,  he  und_ertak.es.  to  show 
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%AM^  c^u^      that^these^cat  ideas,  to  which  the  reasop^evfiiippints,  cimjiave 
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i(;^|A  A^^r    onb^^a^ubjective  v^lidit^  and  that^^ 
^h^rkXtt^c  of  metaphysics,  therefore,  if  they  arej)ermitted  tostand_as_vouchers 
for  aiTj;  objective  truth,  are^pure  illusions.     The  attempt  to  exhibit 
and  counteract  such  illusion,  is  the  purport  of  the  "  Transcenden- 
tal Dialectick."» 

To  prove  that  these  ideas  of  pure  metaphysics  are  simply  formal, 
and  cannot  be  used  as  possessing  any  objective  reality,  or  be  logi 
cally  deduced,  Kant  goes  into  a  lonf?  discussion,  in  vyhich  he  shows 
the  feUacies  tQjvhich^such^  ajise^qf  j^  rise. 

/  The  ordinary  conclusions  of  Psychology  on  the  nature  of  the 
xji  .*^       goul  are  these: — 1st,  that U  is  a  substance 5  2dlyj  that  it  is  simple : 

''^^ri'i*X\'^?!^'-%^ills_a^^^l^5  4thly^thai  it  js  related _to_all  objects  in 

space.     These  conclusions  Kant  shows,  by  a  long  process  of  ar- 
gumentation. to_be  j)urely  delusive,  (paralogisms  of  pure  reason ;) 
and  decides,  finally,  that  the  immateriality,  immortality,  and  per- 
sonality of  the  soul,  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved ;  that 
they  are  objects  lying  altogether  beyond  the  limits  of  human  rea- 
.    son.     Our  author  jiext  proceeds  tOL  the,  ordinary  conclusions  of 
^^Jl%'^*riiM^stnology.     To  the  ag^ment  which  proves  that  the  world  had  a 
» ^^A'^^'^^MM^eonin^encement  in  time,  and  is  limited  in  space,  he  shows,  that 
there  are  other  arguments^hich  prove  with  equal_conclusivene$s, 
^exactly  the  reverse.     All  the  other  conclusions  of  Cosmology,  he 
£hows,  are  subject  to  the  same  contradictions,  (antinomies  of  pure 
reason,)  consequently  that  the  origin  and  essential  nature  of  the 
universe  can  never  be  demonstrated,  the  subject  lying  entirely  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  faculties.     Lastly,  Kant  points  out  the  nat- 
^J  o<f  ~  9*1* A fi  ural_gi^edure ^f^the^easonjo  form^  a  conception  of  God,^^{ideal 
^  <a  ***.•.  ^*^^A^pure  reason,)  buj  maintains^  at^  great  lengths  that  none  of  the 

arguments,  whether  ontologica[,^osniologi^al^  or_physico- theologi- 
cal, by  whichjhe_being  of  a  God  has  been  affirmed,  as  an  objective 
"^"reality,  can  ever  prove  their  point,jior_any  _s£guu[ient§  ever  prove 
the^onU-ary. 

Hence  the  critic ijm  of  pure  reason  cuts^  at  the  very  root  of  all 
scepticism  on  such  matters,  and  shows  that  these  supersens^ious 
T3eas,lf  not  demonstrable,  nevertheless  are  most  assuredly 7/0551- 
ble;  and  hence  too  Kant  confirmed^his^  former  conclusion,  th^t 
gclen tHi^Tm o wled ge  is^confined  to  the  world  of  experience,  and 
that  the  only  true  metaphysics  are  those,  which  have  an  empirical 
basis.     Suc*h,  then,  are  the  rigid  conclusions  to  which  Kant  ar- 

*  Trans.  Dialcctick.  Book  L  flee  3 
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rived,  concerning  the  speculative  reason  of  man^-conelusions  by 
which  he  hoped  to  place  every  future  system  of  philosophy  upon  a 
correct  foundation.* 

From^the  view  we  havejust  taken  of  the  pure  reason,  it  is  evi--n-a^/^,f^^'  ^-i 
dent,  that  upon  Kant*3  system  its  whole  procedure  Is  negati vc.  ^^^^  ^'^   f' 
Sensation  and  understanding  combined,  can  introduce  us  into  a 
world  of  real  objective  existence ;  but  reason  in  its  sphere,  entirely 
fails  to  do  so ;  its  whole  office_is  formal  or  ^constructive^  and  the 
proper  discipline  of  it  is  entirely  occupied  in  warning  us  against  , 

the  delusions  we  run  into,  when  we  imagine  ourselves  capable  of  ^^^^^Ct^iT^Ji^. 
holding  direct  converse  with  the  noumenal  or  supersensual  world. *=*^***^  *^^^Ui 
But  now  having  established  these  negative  conclusions  from  the 
Critjck  of  pure  reason,  Kant  proceeds  to  find  a  positive  ground  of 
certainty  for  supersensual  realities  in  the  practical  reqsoii.     Let  it  ©.-^  m6t*J^  «« - 
be  admitted  jhat  we  have  no_  faculty  by  which  we  can  communj- ^.^pT^T^C^y" ** 
cate  objectively  with_pure  beinp,  by  which  we  can  know,  by 
direct  intuition,  the  soul — the  essence  of  the  universe — ^and  God ; 
it  does  not  follow  that  we  may  not  find  a  subjective  ground  of  be-  ifca^  ^«  Qu.An 
lief  in  these  things  witnm  our  own  consciousness.    Does  then  such,7 ''•****''  %  **^**\' 


Uw  t^Vfc*>*<**-#>*«J 
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a  groundof  belief  really  exist  within  us  ?    Assuredly,  Kant  replies, 

it  exists  in  our  moral  nature;  for  here  the  whole  question  of  hu-  ^ ^*^  '^'^^ 

man  destiny,  with  everything  implied  in  it,  finds  a  meaning  and  a 

reality.     Ideas,  therefore^  which  in  theory  cannot  hold  pood,  in  ff.j,^^  \cU  ^ui 

practice  are  seen  to  have  a  reality,  because  they  are  indissolublj^/usLA^fx*^  ^y^^ 

related  to  the  laws  of  human  action,  and  inyolved  in  thejyery  prin-  "^ 

cf^esTby  which^ur  moral  life  js  regulated. 

To  explain  this,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  fact  of  our  possess- 
ing a  moral  nature,  is  one  which  rests  upon  the  direct  evidence  of 
TOnscjousness.    We  can  no  more  deny  the  existence  of  moral  idea,^ 
and  the  inward  authority  of  conscience,  than  we  can  deny  the  very ^^;^^^^  ^'" 
categories  of  our  understanding.     Reason,  in  truth,  has  not  only  a«^ ^  i t  tc y  o r « ^  i. 
theoretical,  but  it  has  also  a  practical  movement,  by  which  it  reg» 
dates  the  conduct  q£  man ;  and  this  it  does  with  such  a  lofty 
bearing  and  such  an  irresistible  authority,  that  it  is  impossible  for^^  ^<x-^[r<K.  t^  ' 
any  rational  being  to  deny  its  dictates.     In  the  language  of  Kant-^'^^'^jjy    (  ^^ 
ism,  consciousness  reveals  to  usjhe  autonomy  of  the  will,  and  this 
autonomy  expresses  itself  m  aji  absolute  moral  la\y,  in  a  catesorica* 
imperative. 

•  Cant**  ^reat  work,  the  "  Kritik  reiner  Vcmunft/*  conclude?  with  a  <!i vision  called 
TnuMxodental  Methodology.  He  has  there  given  practical  remarks  on  the  (Us<:i^i}iiie 
of  rea«on — the  ranon  of  reason,  (proper  use  of  the  inorHl  faculties;)  the  urchitwronir.*: 
^  pare  reason,  (division  of  the  pure  sciences,)  and  the  history  o^  pure  reason      1  only 

&ate  »Hig^  in  passing,  to  show  !he  conpieten*^%  of  Kai  .  s  Survey  of  the  lie  agon.  .» 
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.(^^-^♦c^ /i<^  ^  Now,  what  do  thisjnoral  rmtureaiidjiac(M?ditional  command  yo 
/  Vt**^^*.       'riglit_action  jrnply?^   Manifestly  they  '\m^\y  freedom;  for  on  no 

other  ground  is  moral  action,  strictly  so  termedTpossible.     Again, 
they  impl^he^ex[stence  of  a_God,  otherwise  there _were  ajaw 
without_a^lawgiver,  without  an  appeal,  without  a  judge.     Lastly, 
^■^^j^he^imply  a Juture  state  as^the^oal  to  which  all  human  actions 
tend,  and  in  which  our  moral  existence  shall  find  its  completion. 
,^u<o  it^^**^  x«^eoretical  or  pure  reason  showed  that  these  things  were  possible^ 
<r  *^*'***  P*"'    •  although  it  could  never  attain  to  theh*  actual  existence ;  but  prac 
y      ^^^.^^  tical^eason  asserts  their  reality,  not_indeed  as_  a  demonstrative 
.-  u/^c^^jlC^-^-     truth,  but^s  a  truth  tjiat  is  jmglied  in  the_whole_  constitution  and 

tendency  ofj)ur  moral  nature.    In  this  part  of  his  philosophy  Kant 

rendered  good  service  to  the  true  interests  of  morality ;  neither 

can  we  too  much  admire  the  force  with  which  he  repels  every 

low,  selfish,  or  utilitarian  ground  of  jngiiality,  basing  itall  upon  the 

categorical  imperative — the  authoritative  voice  of  the  great  Law- 

^  ^iver  of  the  universejB^its^erlastingJoundati^^    hjs^truejhat 

r^'^^i^  <ili^#,..^u  <it<S^^hese  matters^liebeyond  the_/egion^  oX_actual^  jciencej  but 

ut^uff"^^  "^"***^6vertheless  thev  are  within  the  bounds  of  a  rational  faith,  (Ver- 

nunftglaube,)  the  dictates  of  which  every  sound  nrjnd  will  readily 
admit. 
3<rt  7^.  *  ^***'  '^     Between  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  movement,  however 
|b^4|:»*^  ^^f*i»**«-^tliere  is  a  third  division  of  philosophy,  which  Kant  terms  **J[he 

Crkick  of  the  judging  Faculty,"  (Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft.)  The 
judging  Faculty  is  regarded  by  Kant  as _the_ intermediate  step  be- 
tween the  understandinigr  and  the  reason  ;  and  the  results  of  it  are 
certain  feelings  of  pleasure  and  displeasure,  such  as  we  express 
under  the  terms  sublime  and  beautiful,  or  their  reverse.  The 
Critick  of  this  faculty  unites  that  of  the  theoretical  and  the  prac- 
tical reason,  as  it  were,  in  a  middle  point.  Pure  reason  con  tern- 
ptates  ntf/^«re,j)racticalj'g^son  contemplates  freedom,  the  judging 
laculty  unites,  the  two  provinces  by  viewing  nature  as  a  system  of 
means^OpstruQted  by  the  highest  reason  to  bring  about  certain 
endj.  In  this  part  of  his  philosophy  Kant  first  analyzes  the  notion  f 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  and  then  develops  the  princj])le  of  T^ 
jeology  or  final  purposes  in  nature,  as  the  legitimate  offspring  of 
ine  judgment.  The  great  benefit  of  this  Critick,  tlverefore,  auses 
from  its  connecting  the  theoretical  philosophy  with  the  practical, 
from  the  explanation  it  offers  of  those  lofty  emotions  which  result 
fumour  perception  of  the  design  eveiy  where  manifested  in  organ- 
ized nature,  and  the  consequent  notion  whichi^mparts  of  b  final 
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Bod  10  which  the  whole  universe  is  lending  (Telet  logie.)  l.i  this 
my  our  iesihetlc  sentiments  confirm  the  belief  of  the  practical 
reason  in  immortality  and  God,  and  make  the  real  conclusion  oi 
the  whole  system  as  assertative  of  the  great  fundamentals  of  mo- 
rAhy  and  natural  religion,  as  could  possibly  be  attained  10  without 
aa  actual  demonstration. 

Let  us,  then,  briefly  review  the  object,  which  the  Kantian  phi- 
losophy as  a  whole  professedly  kept  in  view,  and  sum  up  the  steps 
by  which  it  endeavored  to  accomplish  it.     The  preat  question  of 
i!ie  school  both_d"  Descartes  and  Locke  was  this — Docs  all  our  '>'  t"«^.  y  .■*"' 
jiDOwledge^come  from  experience,  or  is  some  of  it  stamped  withaE  "^     r 
'     '  "  '  ■       character?     Hume  assumed  the  Lockian  or  ■W^""  ^i'"''^ ,'^ 

.and  educed  from  it  a  system  of  universal*^' 
other  hand,   Wolf,  taught  by   Leibnitz,  as-  (^^/.a^j^* /<f 
hypothesis  in  a  modified  fonn  ;  and  by  the  "^^^^^^^"T* 
re  logical  definitions,  as  though  they  could 
f  things  themselves,  gave  rise  to  a  system  of 
Lant  originally  belonged  to  the  Wolfian  school ;  jj^^j  ai-n.'-  t.i 
hized  with  Hume  as  to  feel  the  absolute  ne-'f'i^^—'"y^-f^- 
the  claims  of  experience,  the  very  element 
;hooI  had  disregarded. 

,  with  Kant  was  this — £an^^2LJh£_c^iins_of  ,^^1^ j,^  t~.fc.i. 
atliust£d_l_..^dmitting  the  necessity  of  expe-^*"**  "    l^^Jt^J^, 
i X peri e nee  consist  ?  what  arg  ih^ejfiiaents  ol 
contain  some  a  priori  princij2le-?_     Tojinswer 
lis  "Critick^lland  the  answer  it  returned  was'^^*^'*'  <***■*"■«- 
e,  it  declared,  cannot  consist  simply  in  the^n<w«<4^  »-<  i 
"foTth^^'ldOTe  ^^■ou\dJislhrml:ss  ;  neitherijTJJjtf^^. ^i" 
i  in  s  priori  conceplions^  for  they  would  be  ^" 
isisls  in  a  synthesis  of  both,  the  one  giving  the 
latter.     What  conclusions  then  flow  from  this  ''*'       f  ""*  "   "* 
tfanifestiv  these — that  valid  objective  knowl-^j"'  ^,V^Zr  »*«.* 
ed  to  the  limit^f  experience ;  that  beyond  u^s. 


_tiiit_no  HiflUBri,  norealitj^.'^JL." 

;  from  the  synthesis  of^^"^ 

that  we  cannot  ^•^■C 


-    *C^  '.-Ji.- 
^l..  - 

to  be  absolutely  true  beyond  the  lilniis  of  our 

od  ofviewing  if.     1^ an  1  i smTih e relo^re,  Insteaii  i{a,^MX^^  tirci^ 

e  certainly  of  human   knowledg?,  as  Hume''"" f  c^*"^-^'- 

"If  we  wqiJd  go  beyond  our  nature,"  he  sny*   ""^      •■■■>-   ■ 
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"•T^'e  must  De  content  to  rush  into  darkness ;  buM;vithinihatjia]uro 
conscionaness  is  sure  and  certain." 

But  a  grave  question  now  arises.     If  we  cannot  have  objective 

.  certainty  beyond  the  limits  of  sense,  gjiat^beconries  of  our  ideas  of 

r-  { /  ^/  ^  j^^^/tVfVsu^stance,  of  Jhe  ^ouL  of_God — ideas  which  all  admit  to  be  nou- 

menal  or  supersensual  ?  "  Reason,"  says  Kant,  "  can jiever  a^ujre 
A^  w^«— V-cc^^-t^J^^f  theirexistence  ;  attempt  to  deduce  them,  and  you  fall  into 
wu*v  ^y^'^^^jftniXe^s  paralogisms  ;  as  ideas^they  exist,  but  only:  as_ideas^  for  the 

senses  cannot  clothe  them  with  outward  reality."     Are  we  then  to 

sit  down  in  the  dreary  belief  that  there  is  nomoral  law^no  spiritual 

cl,  A^Z^a^*^  «\    nature,  no  immortality,  no  God ?     Far  from  it.     Reason, it  is  true. 

can  never  vouch  for  their  certainty ;  but  still  it  has  been  shown 

-  ^^l!r«4?r-i«>irH*^«^^  ^^^  con§5H)usness_is_yeracious ;  that  what,  is  indestructibly 

^^-^^*^**;*V^  impressed  upon  it  must  be  true ;  and   that,  although  we  cannot 

/.  ^  ^m.^^^1*^  •        de:nnvxtrate  the  fundamental  ideas  of  ethics  and  religion,  yet,  as 


^^  ym  Tki.  c<jL.A^iuey  are  ajjarXofour  moral  consciousness,  they  must  be  accepted 
iw^^^  ^'uci^V^^  morally  certain.     They  rest,  indeed,  upon  the  same  ground  as 

does  our  belief  in  the  categories  of  our  own  intelligence,  namely, 
upon  the  ground  of  consciousness  itself.  Although,  therefore,  we 
are  obliged  to  say  that  scientiJicallti_Kaxit  only.aJA^jttftd  tjip.  jHfta 
of  God_as  a  regulative  principle,  and_not_as  imply inig^  an  objective 
reality,  yet  moralli/  he  indicated  the  grounds  of  natural  relipon 
with  a  ppwer,_with  ^hich^scepticjsm  coujd  notjrery  easily  cope.  In 
the  practical  reasoPi  mprjijjconsciousness  has^n  entire  authority ; 
lis  word  must  here  be  taken  as  law.  And  to  make  these  conclu- 
sions more  certain,  Kant  shows,  in  the  "  Critick  of  the  Judging 
Faculty/*  that  there  is  a  peiject  harmony^  betw'een  the  moral  con- 
sciogsjiess  of  m an  Jindj^he  whole  purpose  and  design  of  the  universe. 
**rom  the  whole  of  this  view  it  will  be  seen  that  Kant,  though 
avoiding  the  tt/<im<ijg_concJusion  both  of  sceptidsm  and  pure 
jdeaHsmy  yetstood  on  a  narrow  point  between  both.  "  Kantism," 
saysHTllemusat,  " is  not  exactly  idealism,  nor  scepticism.  His 
-  doctrine^ is  eminently^  rationalism,  with  a  tendency  to  idealism. 


und  a  risk  of  scepticism,  Uirough  the  idea  of  a  universal  subjec- 


But  the  idea  of  a  universal  subjectivity  is  not  of  ilsei 


U^iiiiJ/  ^*^  elusive.     Universal  subjectivity  might  be  true  in  the  sense  that 

T^^i.Uu0i  <fiCUi/   everything  is  subjective,  that  is  to  say,  that  everything  is  thought 

*.*U*^*vi^  .  ^       by  us,  even  the  absolutely  unknown,  under  the  form  of  the  possible. 

C.i^.  ^  <^  1./}.  g^^  ^^^^  ^^^  jVj^^  ^j^^^  evervthing  in  this  sense  would  be  subjec- 

-Vv/ix^-  ^'^  tive.  it  does  jiot  folio wjhat  ttig  subjective  is  everything  ;_for  in  the 
*:♦   i>H  M^^^^'Trnubiective  we  find  the  objective,  for  example,  the  ,ion-consciouanes« 
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rf  the  origiD  of  experience;'  and ^i3j3jhtI!9J"t. which  KantjB«> 
cepts.aa  tKe  startTng^poTin  fn  his  philosophy."'* 

The  writinjg  erf  Kant  J^orm  incomparably  the  ^^afp.st  .£ra_ip 
moderojohilraoghy,  and  the  results  of  them  have  become  insensibly 
incorporated  more  or  less  into  all  ou.'  metaphysical  thinking.     The  J~..i  j<  .  ■   r,  ■ 
chjef  serrices  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  specurative  philosophy  "^"■•■ 
are  the  following.     In  the  analysis  oF perception,  he  separated  with 
great  clearness  the  subjective  elemen^from  the  objective,  explain- '^"'^'"y  •'■^y 
ing  more  fully  than  had  ever  been  done  before,  the  ^reat  funda-  jfc-..-  tf'~-  -■  "^ 
mental  distinction  existing  between  the  matter  of  our  ideas  and  the 
form.    In  the  analvsjg_oLthejijl(iersIaiiiliiig,  he  afforded  a  new,^__^j     ,y,.,.,,,,,. 
and  in  many  respects,  nn  admirable  classification  of  the  l(^ical'"''."Vy  **  '■"'• 
grocMses  of^thought,  tracing  them  all  lo  the  ground-principles  of    '      '     * 
our  intellectual  being,  and  showing  the  subjective  validity  of  our 
primitive  judgments.     Thirdly,  he  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a  pi-^*"  -■•rj.^J. 
higher  faculty  in  man,  that  of  pure  reason,  by  means  ofj*-hich  we  2yf^V/'.  ^^t^"..' 
rge. from  thejinite  notions  which  lie  within  ^ejimils  of  our  ex-  «.y»-'^''..-' 
perience,  to  those  Igftj^  and  jujersengual  ideas  whicliUnk  us  to  the'...'*-^)^'-^ '* 
infinite  anJTtemal.  « ■  — 

But  the  greatest  service  which  Kant  rendered  to  the  interests 
of  tnith,  was  that  of  silengng,  by  his  practical  pMlosjiphy^  the'"-"'  '■;'f- 
then  current  objections  of  a  ahallo\v^sc^ticisni  apainst  the  AinHn-  "  -•'■•^. 
mentals  of  morality  and  of  natural  religion,  and  placing  them  both 
upon  a  basis  altt^ether  beyond  the  influence  of  any  ordinary  argu- 
menlation.  If  we  add  to  this,  the  clear  and  broad  liirht  in  which 
he  placed  the  chief  problems  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  and  the  truly 
scien  jfic  spirit  he  infused  intoJhMe  investigations,  we  shall  become 
■enaible  how  much  atl_f^^ttl^p■  agpn  wi]|  \f^  indphtgd  in  this  grea^ 
thinker  for  the  position  h^  occupiwl  jn  ihp  history  and  progress  of 
P'^Thy-  (^,  ,    ,  ^^  ,, 

We  must  now,  however,  in  few  words,  show  the  chief  points  ir,  y  ,,  ^ ,  y , 
which  his  philosophy  is  most  vulnerable,  and  thence  exhibit  the 
part  it  look  in  building  up  a  complete  system  of  idealism.     The 
first  objection,  which  would  naturally  strike  one  on  first  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  critical  philosophy,  is  the  total  want  of  con-  /.  ■'■■'■■'■    ■"  t '■  -  ■ 
;tween  ihs  theoretical  and  the  practical  side  of  it  __  Ccn-  '■'''"•"■'  ^ 
i  the  most  important,  and  most  rigid,  are  adduced  by  the 
criticism  of  the  si»eculative  reason,  which  must  all  be  forgotten  the 
mmnent  we  have  lo  do  with  the  practical.    It  is  evident  that  there  i 

s  here  a  want  of  unity,  that  the  ground  on  which  the  system  reati 
.  I-    »■  '  "  '*  ■»  P'''''**'!''"' A"<"n»''de,"  p^iii 
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is  shifted,  and  that  many  a  mind  whicli  had  been  convinced  on  the 
first  and  scientific  grolmd,  might  hesitate  to  receive  opposite  con- 
clusions that  rest  upon  the  second  ground,  and  that  not  a  scientific 
one  at  all,  but  only  an  undemonstrable  belief.    Can  it  be  true,  that 
two  courses  of  reasoning,  both  perfectly  legitimate,  could  possibly 
conduct  us  to  such  different  results  ?    It  seems,  upon  reflection, 
almost  inevitable,  that  there  must  be  some  more  fundamental  law, 
or  fact  of  consciousness,  from  which  the  theoretical  and  the  prac- 
tical  movement  equally  take  their  rise,  and  in  the  light  of  which 
their  apparent  discrepancies  will  disappear. 
5.?/^  ./e«/-r«c<://ic  §£Condly,  there  are  some  unsatisfactory  points,  which  make 
r  i^cu  r^  ..'r\\  '^^Ihcir  appcarancc  m^the^devejopment  of  jCantls psychology^    First 
/w   V.  J  f^<<€rt'x^  .^  ^f  j^|]^  there  isjio^accojjntjaken  o?  the  power  of  the  wiU.     I  am 

aware  that  Kant  amply  repairs  this  omission  in  his  practical  phi- 
losophy ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  there  can  possibly  be  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  human  consciousness,  theareiically  considered, 
when  an  element  so  important  as  that  of  the  w\\\  with  all  the 
ideas  resulting  from  it,  is  omitted.     Then^  apain,  there  js  seme- 
S.^l p ^f^^ j;^^tfing  inexplicable  in  the  facj,  thatjcertain  pure_gjyrJQn'  ideas  are 
tT.ul'A^':fi, L^'^ aj^Uributed  separateliu  to  jhe_sensitive,  th£_  jnteI[ectualj__and^Uie 
Q  v./M^cA«^r'<g4^atiqnal  faculty^    How  can  it  be  said  that  time  and  space  are 

/simply  the  a  priori  product  of  sensitivity,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  understanding;  or,  on  what  grounds  can  the  abstract 
ideas  of  the  understanding  be  regarded  as  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  reason  ?    "  The  glory  of  Kant,"  remarks  M.  Cousin,  "  is, 

• 

I  that  he  sought  to  determine  all  the  a  priori  elements  of  human 

knowjedge ;  but  in  distinguishing,  as  he  does,  the  pure  forms  of 
sensitivity,  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  and  the  ideas  of 
reason,  he  wrongly  separates  things  which  ought  ,to  be  united,  and 
all  referred  to  one  and  the  same  faculty,  namely,  the  faculty  of 
knowing  in  general  (intellection) ;  that  faculty  which  transcends 
experience,  renders  sensuous  knowledge  possible,  by  Supplying  it 
with  ideas  of  time  and  space,  and,  later  still,  renders  all  human 
knowledge  possible,  by  the  aid  of  the  categories  and  ideas,  which 
develop  themselves  successively,  in  proportion  as  it  develops 
iteelf."* 

The  adoption  of  a  broader  principle  in  accounting  for  the  a 
Itriuri  elements  of  human  knowledge,  would  have  gone  far  to  dis- 
sipate the  delusion  of  regarding  time  and  space  simply  as  phenomena 
of  our  own  inward  consciousness.     In  making^ them  purebr^sub^ 
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jecUve^od  regarding  all  the  tims-andj^pace  qualities  of  the_^Xi 

tenial  world  as  purely  subjective  also,  he  attributed  fai-  too  much 

to^^ejnwardjaw^^ndjar  tQO  littl^to  the  outwaoi  fact.     When 

we  consider  that  Kant  regarded  both  the  understanding  and  the 

reason  as  aiinplj  formal  and  regulative  principles,  that  he^dmitted 

sensation  alone  as_capable  of^ffording  any  of  the  material  of  our 

thoughts,  and  when  wo  unite  with  this  the  extreme  attenuation  of 

Uw  objecdve  element^even  in  sensalionjlseli^  we  at^onceJ>ecpnie 

consciousjiow  near  he  treads  upon  the  verge  of  pure  idealism. 

The  younger  Fichte  remarks,  upon  this  point,  somewhat  severely, 

asftdlowii: — "That  which  belongs  to  time  and  space  on  the  one  t^.  Srrr/  «■ 

hand,  is  (according  to  Kant)   bare  phenomenon  or  appearance,  S'l™-"-.*-^"' 

behind  which   the  real  thing  hides  itself;   neither,  on  the  other 

hand,  have  the  ideas  of  the  pure  reason  anything  but  a  negative 

import;  and  so  tfaisjhiiosflj^ifc  both  ja  itsjower  and  higher  move- 

ment,  remains  entirely  emjJly  of  all  reality^;  it  is  a  theory  wisely 

founded  indeed,  and  admirable  in  its  original  plan,  but  on  account 

of  one  error  (that  respecting  time  and  space)  in  ihe  outset,  and  the 

logical  consequences  of  it  in  the  execution,  it  sinks_at,  lastjnlo  an 

enormous  deficit,  and_end3  in  a  paj  pa  ble_  contradict  ion."* 

But  the  weightiest  objection  against  the  doctrines  of  Kant  we 
conceive  to  be  the  fact,  that  he  makes  reason,  with  all  itg^onclu  i>  ■  A^"^*^ 
sioDS,  purely  subjective  and  personal.     The  categories  wit !i  hin^^^^^t, 
are  simply  subjective  laws,  while  the  supersensuat  ideai  or  nou 
mens,  which  the  reason  forms,  are  nought  but  regulative  princi 
ptes,  and  can  point  us  to  no  real  existence,  inasmuch  as  we  have  nv 
right  to  transport  them  out  of  ourselves,  and  make  them  signs  oi 
objective  reality.     Truth  may,  therefore,  ever  be  truth,  so  long  a:^ 
onr  minds  remain  as  they  are ;  but  as  we  can  never  get  beyond 
the  bounds  of  our  own  subjectivity,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  tifSirva,^^^^  U  •iiu 
that  any  conclusion  of  our  reason  is  "per  se"  eternally  true,  or 
that  to  us  there  ta  sucha  thing  as  truth  at  all,  outside  the  limits  of 
oar  own  direct^  consciousness.     The  ground  of  this  delusion  (for 
as  such  we  assuredly  regard  it)  appears  to  lie  in  the  purely  abstract 
view  which  Kant  endeavored  to  take  of  the  a  priori  element  in 
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Essential  existence,  however,  never  reveals  itself  J5er  se:  we  can* 
not  realize  in  a  direct  consciousness  t?ie  bare  e5»ewce^itherj)fjJlC^ 
soul  or  the  world,  and  consequently  Kant  is  obliged  to  view  them  on 
his  principles,  simply  as  subjective  forms  or  laws  of  our  own  reason. 
Had  he  traced  up  the  actual  character  of  our  ideas  to  their  primi- 
tive state  or  origin,  it  would  have  become  at  once  apparent,  that 
nothing  is  given  to  us  originally  in  the  abstract,  but  always  in  the 
concrete ;  that  essential  existence  reveals  itself  to  us,  first  in  con- 
nection  with  phenomena,  and  that  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  we 
view  it  abstractedly,  as  the  substratum  by  which  all  phenomena 
are  supported.*  In  Kant*s  entire  sepajation^pf  the  pure  and  ab- 
stract^lement  of_our  knoyvlgdj;e  from  the  emp|ricalj_we  recognize 
the  ^germ__of  ajrincigle^which  tends^  in^yitably_tg_  a  subjective 
^dealism.  The  idea  of  nature,  it  is  true,  is  not  destroyed,  but  it  is 
contracted  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits ; — the  idea  of  Gojd,  or 
^  the  absolute,  js  banished  altogether  from  the  region  of  strict  phi- 

losophy, and  made  to  rest  only  upon  a  lower  kind  of  belief;  the 
reason,  that  emanation  from  heaven,  that  portion  of  eternal  truth 
that  is  gpranted  by  the  infinite  mjnd  to  the  finite,  is  turned  into  a 
personaJjind  regujativejaw^  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subjective 
ME,  if  it  does  not^actually  create  matter,^et  gives  it  all  its  attri* 
butes,  includes  as  jpart  of  itself  all  the_categories  fromjwhich  jhe 
la\vs  of  nature,  as  perceived  by  iis^  originatejjindjpo^sses^  the  idea 
of  God^  jn  such_a_manner  as  simply  to  imply_an  inward  principle, 
notatall  as  indicating  an  outward  fact.  The  grand  errorJs  the 
^7  7/^*^  ^*'*/ '^  want  of  faith  in  reason  as  the  revealer  of  eternal  verities.     Admit 


thejion-personalityj)f  reason ;  place  it  on  the  same  footing  as  con^ 
*^*^-  sciousnessj^  niou[d  the  KantianjdoctrLne  to  this  idea,  and  it  would 
'//<«£«  itcun.^  evolve  a  mass  of  abstract  truth  whichjio^scejticisnicould  shake. 
^*^*n^^U^*M:*As  it  stands,  however,  it  has  given  occasion  to  the  re-separation 
tl.^T^*'^^*^'^^  ^^^  empirical  and  a  priori  elements,  which  it  strove  to  unite 
K^^.  v^iy»^«^  ^  >^into  an  indissoluble  synthesis.  In  this  separation  the  whole  of  the 
^^^Zr^l^'***^  ^      modern  German  idealism  has  its  commencement.  + 


*  See  Cousin's  Lemons,  Lee.  6.  and  8. 

t  Kant's  "  Kritik  reiner  Vernunft"  was  translated  into  Lntin  soon  after  its  appear- 
ance by  Born.  An  excellent  translation  has  more  recently  been  made  by  M.  Tissot  into 
French ;  and  a  faithful  but  somewhat  inelegant  Rn^lish  translation  was  puiilished  in 
183«.  (London,  W.  Pickering.)  Abundant  materials  have  been  furnished  by  recent 
French  authors,  for  the  stuuy  of  tlic  Kantian  philosophy,  of  which  the  liest  will  be 
found  in  M.  Willm's  "  Histoire  de  la  Philosophie  Alfemnnde,"  and  M.  Cousin's 
*'  Lemons,"  already  referred  to.  In  English,  there  is  a  useful  manual  of  the  Critical 
Philosophy,  by  A.  F.  M.  Willich,  published  in  HSH.  The  best  account,  however, 
bithertu,  is  that  of  Mr.  Wirgman — *'  Principles  of  the  Kantevian  or  TraiMoendental 
Pliflosophy."    London,  1824 
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For  some  few  years  after  the  publication  of  the  "Critick  of 
Pure  Reason"  ia  1781.  it  excited  but  little  attention,  owing  prob- 
ably, in  a  great  measure,  to  the  difficulty  and  the  novelty  of  tho 
verbiage  that  was  employed  in  it.     No  sooner,  however,  did  its  realr , ."/ , .  *  #. . 
nffirits^begin  te  apjwar,  than  it  took~the  most  extraordinary  hold^'-y'V""     7  - 
Mjhejiiiblic  mind,  won  its  way  into  all  the  universities,  and  made'*     i'"' ' 
a  complete  conquest  over   the  various  dogmatical  and  cciectio 
systems,  which  had  been  in  "vt^e  before  its  appearance.     This 
conquest,  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  was  not  gained  without  a  hard 
struggle — in  fact,  never  during  the  history  of  philosophy,  have  so 
many  acute  thinkers  sprung  forth  at  once  into  the  field  as  under 
the  first  excitement  of  the  Kantian  metaphysics.     Many  there  ly/    ^    _f    f 
were,  who  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  Kant,  and  sought  by  j,,^,^  i„a-.^., 
all  means  to  establish  and  confirm  his  main  principles ;  others  there  ' 

were  who  attacked  them,  part  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Wolfian 
sohool,  and  part,  (as  for  example,  Weisshaupt,  Tiltel,  and  TIedo-  j. 

mann,)  rather  to  that  of  Locke.  There  arose,  also,  as  usual,  from 
the  contest,  some  bold  manifestations  on  the  side  of  scepticism  and 
mysticism,  of  which  we  can  at  present  say  nothing,  but  which  will 
be  further  noticed  in  their  place. 

Whilst,  however,  this  .combat  was  going  on,  there  appeared  a 
few_3upeciQr_thijikeTs^  who_sou£hl^  to_periect_the_Kantian  _th_eprjr, 
by  supplying  its  deficiencies,  and  simplifying  its  foundation.  The  j^^,  '  ' 
most  distinguished  ^_these  wa3_Car!  Leonhard  Reinhold^  ^vho^ug-j,T,^;,j£^/ 
g^t^_an  ided,  which,  though  it  did  not  meet  with  immediate  appro- 
bation, has  since  become  one  of  the  most  fruitful  germs  of  philo- 
sophical speculation.  Perceiving  that  Kanj,  in  common  with 
Locke,  had^aken  focgranted  the  reality  of  our  i n ward  j)e re ept ions 
OTjde^  (Vorstellungen)  as  they  exist  in  our  own  consciousness,  , 

and  made  no  inquiry  into  the  scientific  ground  from  which  they  ■  j^j,,'i»/ 
spring,  hejixed^^is  mind_upon  the  one  great  idea  of  the  con_sciaut-n  it.-^./  "f  ' 
new  itself^  and  sou^t  to  supply  what  Kant  had  entirely  omjttgd.  a^""**"'"'  "  '*" 
corTecMhegry_conceriung  it.* 

Kant,  he  conceived,  had  probed  to  its  very  foundation  the  whole 
cognitive  or  knowing  faculty  of  man,  but  nothing  more  ;  what  ha 
now^sought  to  add,  was  a  criticism  of  therepresentationnl  faculty 
(A'orstellungs-vermogen),  and  thus  to  show  what  is  implied  in  the 

•  Knnhold's  prindpal  work,  "  Venoch  einer  nenen  Theori^  de«  m-niichlichfn. 
Tsntfllungs-TFTmogen,"  in  rhe  rtarneH  and  even  popnlantj  o!  iu  riyle.  |ire>etili 
■  Mrikiag  contrast  to  the  writing  of  Eanl.  It  conaiau  6nl  or  aprernreof  /peat 
inleiBtoo  the  dtMiny  of  the  Kantian  philosanhj  ap  to  his  period.  In  the  finl  boMC  ha 
fmu  vDt  Itu  necosly  of  ■  net*  leaeanh  mla  the  npreaentatioaal  iicullj ;  in  Iha 

■    **  >(t1k«ita»Mi|'*.tt , 
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lyocesa,  by  which  we  are  enabled^to  represent  ideas  tq_  owr__ogrc 

^         inward  consciousness.     In  this  process,  he  contended,  we  are  cog- 

ot.^^.^.n^i"'^*"'*^'^*^''?®  ib'^g^" — the  perceiving  mind,  the__thing_perceivfid, 

/t^^  (u~i-*<^  and  the  perseptipn.itsdf,  which  goes  between  ihem,  and  exists  only 

'         f-*^"-'     as  (he  result  of  the  union  ol  the  other  two  elements.     As  all  our 

'  ~      '   Ige  must  consist  in  ideas,  Reinhold  proposed  by  this  analysis 

liold  upon  the  one  fundamental  principle  from  which  all 

11^  spring,  and  in  which  the  theoretical  and  practical  reason 

:  are  alike  grounded.     The  appeal  which  he  thus  made  to 

lediate  consciousness  as  the  very  first  and  surest  ground 

hich  we  can  start,  and  the  relation  which  he  sought  to 

1  between  what  is  subjective  and  what  is  objective  in  it, 

it  was  all  Intended  to  complete  the  Kantian  system,  yet 

e  first  hint  at  a  great  principle,  which^oon  showsdJlsfilf 

er  opposed  to_  the  _critical_philosophy,  and  became   the 

ion  of  that  peculiar  method  of  metaphysical  research,  which 

eafter  claim  much  of  our  attention  in  considering  the  more 

idealism  of  Germany.     Reinhold  himself,  it  is  true,  after  a 

ive  up  his  own  theory,  but  he  only  forsook  it  to  adopt  that 

te,  to  whose  system,  in  fact,  he  had  himself  not  a  little  con- 

•sing  this  sketch  of  the  German  idealistic  tendency,  let  us 

a  moment  at  the  steps  through  which  it  has  passed,  and  at 

It  to  which  it  has  arrived.     Leibnitz,  the^great  fgundfii; 

its  first  rationalistic  direction,  and  set  the  example  of  a  bold 

-  -    -  .,,.^>™-Jon  upon  matters,  which  lie  beyond  the  ordinary  range  of 

philosophical  investigation.     Wolf  systematizedj.he_4ii^rent_the- 

i^.2^^YJJ*"*T^iM^which^  Leibnitz  had  propi^ed,  and  afforded  a  complete  classi- 

Aablif  U||fi»^cation  of  the  objects  of  metaphysical  research.     Kjmt_next  arose 

r '"^  ^^^Hrom  the  Leibnitzian<Wolfian  school,  and  kid^  a  new  foundation 

y  for  philosophy,  upon  the  twofold  ground  of  the  pure  and  the  prac- 

n,':'/  fi^fn..  .    ttca/  reason,  making  stjentific  knowledge  almost  entirely  subjective. 

^,  .,  ,  ^«*.     Reinjiold  next  endeavored  to  unjlejhesejwo  fundamental^  princi- 

ples  into  one,  by  appeahng  to  the  human  consciousness  as  the  ulti- 

mate  basis  of  both.    It  needed  butone  rnore^cffort  to  close  the  door 

uponall  objective  philosoghj^;  to  prevent  any  scientific  transition 

from  our  own  consciousness  to  the  world  without ;  to  make  the  me 

at  once  the  foundation  and  the  author  of  all  our  knowledge ;  and 

BO  to  complete  that  superstructure  of  subjective  idealism,  which 
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was  already  so  vigorously  commenced.  Thisjast  stej)^  though  it 
was  taken  within  the  limits  of  the  eighteenth  century,  yet,  in  all  its 
iiDpcirtant  results,  belongs  tqjhe  nineteenth^  and  its  consideration 
must,  therefore,  be  reser^'ed  until  we  come  to  the  philosophica. 
characteristics  of  the  present  age. 


Sect.  FV. — Scottish  Philosophy. 

• 

AAer  the  review  we  have  now  taken  of  the  busy  scene  that  was 
transacted  on  the  soil  of  Germany  during  the  closing  period  of  the 
seventeenth,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  centuries, 
we  now  return  to  our  own  country,  where  we  we  have  to  mark  the 
origin  and  progress  of  a  school  of  philosophy,  which,  though  by  no 
means  imposing  in  its  appearance,  or  bold  in  its  speculations,  has 
produced  valuable  results  in  the  department  both  of  metaphysics 
and  morals,  and  borne  the  fruits  of  much  sound  and  healthy  think- 
ing.   We  arrange  thejhilogophj  of  Scotland,  to  which  we  now*^/?.  \9^ilf . 
allude,  under  the  present  chapter,  not  because  it  ever  trod  at  all  {^"/^^^^  'V 
closeljjy)on^e_borders^f  pure  idealism       is  ever  likelytp  do,  so^  ^t^^a.^-  *''♦ 
(since,  indeed,  it  has  been  one  of  its  most  successful  combatants ;) 
biubecause^its^tendency  has  ever  been  to  repress  the  advancing 
Knsationdia5aj)fthejpllowers  of  Locke,  andjo  point  to  some  jilti-^    " 
mate  pnncipjes  or  Jaws  of  _th2llght^>yhicli  exist  ia  thfi-inind,  alto- 
gether distinct  from  its  connection  with  the  material  world. 

It  was  Francis  Hutcheson  (bom  in  Ireland  in  the  year  \&Q\)ftrh<^lu^  , 
who  had  the  merit  of  reviving  in  Scotland  the  cultivation  of  spec- 
ulative philosophy,  after  a  slumber  of  many  centuries.*     His_g!;in- 
ciries  appear,  in  common  with  most  metaphysical  thinkers  of  his    .' 
day,  to  have  been^^ori^pn^ly  founded  uponjthe  principles  of  Locke ;  ^^^  *- -  •-  --  ^^ 
and  jie  never^indeed,  can  be^said  to  have  .departed  very  widely:^  ^'t^*Mc 
from  it  during  his  whole  life.     Notwithstanding  this,  however,  he 
left  behind  in  his  writings  many  sentiments  which,  when  matured 
and  expanded,  were  certain  to  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  the  in- 
creasing materialism  of  the  school  to  which  he  at  first  professedly 
belonged. 

His  first  work  was  an  **  Enquiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas 
of  Beauty  and  Virtue,*'  in  which  he  maintains,  that,  inaddition  to 

•  Hntrheaon'a  predece«8or  at  G1a0<Tow  was  Prof.  Gerachom  C&nnichael,  of  whom 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  remarks — "  Carmichael  niav  be  ret^arded  on  good  grounds  as  the  real   . 
iMmder  of  the  Scottish  school  of  philosophy.  — Rcid's  collected  writings,  p.  30.    Ho  k 
shiefly  Vnown  as  a  commentlitor  on  Puflendorf. 
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..«y/tt4ya.c  -id  ^3^      the  fivB  extcmal  senses  (to  which  Locke  attributes  primarilv  the 
^r^  i-(.  ^^^"^^^ongin  of  all  our  ideas,)  we  possess  ajsoj;ertain_in^ternal  senses,  one 

of'  which  ^ives_rise  to  the  various  emotions  of  beauty  and^sublimity, 
introducing  us  thus  into  the  province  of  ©sthetics,  while  another 
gives  rise  to  the  moral  feelings^  This  supposition  of  internal  senses^ 
although  it  kept  up  the  language  of  sensationalism,  was  evidently 
equivaleiit  jt«  the_adoptipnj>i^a  new,  and^tjiat^^  source  of 

ideas,  and  thus  formed  the  first  step  which  was  taken  by  the  Scotch 
{philosophy  towardg^a  sounder,  theory  of  human  knowledge.  In  his 
metaphysics  (Synopsis  Metaphysica  Ontologiam  et  Pneumatologiam 
continens)  hcf  shows  similar  signs  of  a  revolt  from  the  authority 
^f  Locke,  by  maintaining  the^  existence  of  certain  metaphysical 
axioms,  which  are  derived,  not  from  experience,  but  from  the  con- 
nate power  of  the  understanding  (Menti  congenita  intelligendi  vis). 
It  is  abundantly  evident^  therefore,  that  this  acute,  honest,  and  el& 
gant  writer  perceived  the  exjstenceof  certain  elements  in  humai 
,  thought,  that  cannot,  in  any  true  sense*  oe  termea  experimenta. 
and,  although  he  did  not  reduce  his  views  to  a  distinct  and  sysi«v 
matic  form,  yet  he  turned  the  attention  of  nis  successors  to  ine 
weak  side  of  the  current  philosophy,  and  struck  out  the  first  idea 
of  a  better  and  a  more  satisfactory  system."* 

It  was  during^hg^aijyjgeiiocis  CifLHuifiliesail's^9i:fifirJii.at  Scot- 
land^aye  birth  to_Lwojiiindsj)f  a  xery  different  order  indeed,  but 
both  destined  to  acquire  a  European  reputation,  and  to  exert  a  very 
considerable  influence  upon  their  age.  David  Hume  was  born  in 
the  year  17II,  and  although  he  is  by  no  means  to  be  classed  either 
with  the  Scotch  or  English  school  of  philosophy,  yet  we  just  men- 
tion  his  name,  in  passing,  as  belonging  to  this  period,  inasmuch  as 
the  succeeding  progress  of  speculative  philosophy  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  in  some  other  countries,  was  in  no  small  degree  owing  to 
his  writings. 

Leaving,  then,  with  tms  oare  reference,  the  further  consideratmn 

of  Hume's  sceptica*  principles  to  tne  next  cnapter,  we  proceed  ic 

d*r**lrL  K)^rition  the  other  author  above  referred  to— I  mean  Adj^m  Smitr>. 

intended  ib* 
Beauty  anu 
shbishop  King,  (the  auihx;r  of  the  work  on  the 
"  Orijrin  of  Evil ;")  and  probably  decided  his  tuture  course.  In  182H  he  published  a 
second  Treatise  on  the  "  Nature  and  Conduct  of  the  Passions,"  which  was  followed  by 
bis  being  chosen  Prof,  of  Moral  Phil,  in  Glitas;ow.  His  "  Synopsis  Metaphysiraj,"  and 
**  Philosophise  Moralis  Institutio,"  were  written  as  text-books  for  the  class.  Hi«  n\osl 
complete  and  elaborate  work,  entitled  "  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  appeared  atlei 
his  death.  The  views  which  are  therein  projwundcd  on  the  nature  of  virtue,  &c 
follow  closely  rhose  of  Shatlesbury.     An  interesting  biography  of  the  author  Vk  apueoded 
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ihr  father  of  political  science,  who  was  born  at  Kirkaldy,  a.  d. 
i?£r.    The  reputation  of  this  celebrated  author  rests  chiefly  upon 
iiis  **  Enquiry  into  the  Wealth  of  Nations/'  (a  department  of  science 
with  which  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do ;)  his  name,  however, 
has  found  a  lasting  place  amongst  pure  philosophical  writers  frotr  yv,*^  ';//#. ^  ^-j 
his  well-known  *' Thjory^of  Moral  Sentiments/'*     Sm[th  may  be  '^'^*'  ^*'  '^      ' 
regarded  as  the  first  great  investigator  of  Man|s  synipatlietic  afifec-  ^^  ^  p^^xi.^  ( 
tions;  for,  although  it  is  probable  that  he  hardly  found  a  single /^^o»«^^..   . 
miod  ready  to  coincide  in  his  view  of  the  moral  sentiments  as 
arising  from  this  source,  yet  it  is  pretty  certain  that  there  never  was 
an  intelligent  reader  who  arose  from  the  perusal  of  his  work  with- 
out admiring  the  beauty  of  the  analysis,  and  being  enlightened  by 
many  side-views  it  affords  us  of  the  complicated  working  of  the 
human  feelings.     ItJsJniejre_bhouli  not  attribute  to^  Smith  the  ^^  ''  "f  ^' 
merit j)f_takiiig  any  jiecisive  step  in  ^speculative  philosophy,  or  of 
aiding,  by  any  direct  results,  its  further  development;  but_by  the 
Wghtness_ofJiis  genjus,  the  elegance  of  his  mind^and  the  charn^^^/i*  t  /kz/j'/m./ 
rf  his  style,  he  gave  a  very  decided  jpur  to  the^ pursuit  of  phijoso^  *^^^ ^ '(, Tl'T. 

jenfijcally,  and  filled  a  place  in  the  metaphysical  history  of  his       ^ 
country,  which  must  ever  be  taken  into  consideration,  if  we  would 
estimate  the  whole  progress  of  that  history  arighUf 

But  the  coryphaeus  of  the  rising  school  of  Scotch  metaphysics  ,p    •   ' 
was  Dr.  Reid,  who  was  born  at  Strachan,  April  26th,  1710.     The 
philosophy  of  Reid  is  too  well  known  in  this  country  to  need  here 
any  lengthy  analysis,  and  we  shall  therefore  only  devote  a  very 
few  pages,  in  order  to  explain  the  spirit  in  which  it  commenced, 
the  principle  on  which  it  proceeded,  and  the  results  to  which  we 
may  fairly  admit  that  it  has  conducted.     Notwithstanding  all  ikvsX 
Dr.  Brown  has  attempted  to  prove  to  the  contrary,+ jtj[nust_be<"^*'^y^  ^^, 
allowed  that  the  state  of  mental  philosophy  on  the  subject  of  per-  f^'t,.L^-^c^^- . 
ception^  up^  to  jhe  time, of  ReidL\yiis,_to  say  the  .bast,  extremelyi 
indefinite  and  confused.     That  DescartfiS  rejected  the  ideal  svstem. 
as  propounded  by  Aristotle,  and  held  by  the  scholastics,  there  <  an 
be  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  did  not_jidnjit  the  ^ws.- 
sibility  of  ourjcomprehendijig  anythin^es  m_alerial  objects^ 

•  The  atuJent  who  may  not  wish  to  fuilow  the  development  of  this  celebrated  theory 
Ihrofogh  an  8vo  volune,  i«  referred  to  Brown'4  Leciiires  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Minil, 
where  in  lectares  80  and  bl  he  will  find  un  elegant  and  lucid  statement  ol'  the  whole 
nbject. 

f  The  whole  works  of  Adam  Sm'lh  were  published  at  Lonrlon  in  18P2,  in  five  vols. 
BfO.    The  first  contains  his  '* Theory  of  Moral  Sentinenls."     The  next  t'lrro  vol*, 
ront&in  the  **  Wedth  of  Nations:"  and  the  lust  comprehends  his  miscellaneous  Essavs^ 
vith  an  as^'ount  of  hi-*  life  and  «.--=»ingi  by  Du^ald  Stewiurt 
\  Lectures  '£^  anil  ^''*  ^  I  • 
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''   -  i    and  Jlieir^ qualities,  excepting  so  far  as  our  perceptions^ ?7i  some 
/  'i  '^^"^-^ tense  or  others  represent  those  qualities^^   *^^^  Xocke  j[g}J  the 
samej)pinion,  we  have  already  proved,  since  indeed  the  very  foun- 
dation principle  of  his  philosophy  is,  that  all  things  about  which 
the  understanding  is  conversant  are  ideaSy  and  that  these  ideas  are 
the   subjective  representatives  of  objective  realities.     The   use 
h>^i.  1  '^h.y^y^^^  5^?!ktl§X.JII^_^  ^ll^s  doctrine^.  it_js_welL  known,  jvas  to 
•^^i/^jhake  pur  fajth  in  the  existence  of  the  material^world  ;  and  Hume, 
carrying  his  scepticism  one  step  further,  employed  the  very  same 
principle  to  undermine  the  whole  solid  fabric  of  human  belief,  as 
will  be  shown  more  at  large  hereafter. 
/<?^V  t^(xL»^-^^  Reid,  in  his  early  life,  had  been  a  complete  believer  inthisrep- 
j^  ttm^Z^^  resentative^thepry,  and  had  ]eaned_strongly  Jg_ Berkeleianism,  as 

'^?^rzi^C^^^®Jl?V^I5Ll^-^!l?  feHL5[i?55  Mr.  Hume's  **  Treatise  on  Human 

Nature^'  cam^orth  jo  the  world^and  he  saw  the  consequences  to 
whicji  the  whq]e  theory^  mustjiltjmately  tend,  he  began  tojnj^uire 
wuhjnjiimself^whether^that  theory_\vere  really  a  true  one.  This 
inquiry,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  carried  on  perpetually 
for  above  forty  years,  and  never  could  ga  n  any  affimative  evidence 
on  the  question,  except  the  mere  dictum  o"  philosophers.! 
r^4^  ^-h>-t»^-<^     ThftjTgat^ainf^^  philosophy,  then^was  to  inv^stigaje  the 

^  *^  ^^^2^  *^  true  jheoryi,^f_PfiJ2^giiQn  ;   to  controvert  the  •representationalist 

hypothesis,  as  held  in  one  sense  or  another  by  almost  all  preceding 
philosophers  ;  and  to  stay  the  progress  which  scepticism,  aided  by 
this  hypothesis,  was  so  rapidly  making.     The  course  which  he 
follows  in  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose  is^firstofall  to  prove 
■-in,  ea-t*^f"fy«.*cthat  there  js  no  possibilijy  ofour  tracin<y  the  real  process,  of  sensa- 
^^^tJ2^^^  *^  tion_and  perception  in  the  human  mijid  at  alj ;  that  the  ideal  sys- 
tem of  Aristotle  is,  accordingly,  an  hypothesis  totally  unfounded ; 
and  that  the  modification  of  it  which  we  find  in  the  philosophy  of 
Descartes,  Lock5,  and  others,  is  equally  void  of  proof     That  there 
exists,  on  the  one  hand,  the  mind — the^  subject  which_perceives — 
dv^C/^*Tu  (»^*»yv^  arc  perfectly  conscious ;  and  that  there  exists,  on  the  other 
£    •- *^.-^'^  -^^^    hani,  the  object-^tlie  thin^  which  is  pgrceived— we  know  bv  a 
#uT<io*«>^>»-«''^  ^'-^milar  testimony  ;  but  that  therj  exists  any^intermediate  link  or 
f '  jepresen lation  _by^ whic]l_the  t wo  c^oninrmnipate^ we_h a^  no  evi- 

*  Tho  doctrine  of  occnsional  causes  is  not  opposed,  as  some  assert,  (Pros.  Rev.  No. 
tiii.,)  to  the  theory  of  representation  a  lism.  Descartes  held  bafA  ;  he  \iv\d  that  divino 
power  was  ern{)]oyed  in  sirinji!  us  re|)re£ientations  of  primury  qualities.  V\  hut  elite  can 
be  the  meaning  of  his  doctrine,  rhnJ  irka'evcr  mefinfl  in  our  uleas,  //twA'  hf  ia  tke ''.c'cmzd 
ikhiirs?  See  on  this  point  Rcid's  Essays.  Essay  II.  chap.  4.  Also  Sir  W.  Ha'iiUi2ii*f 
Dissert  ition  to  Reid's  works,  p.  S32. 

■f  Stewart  s  account  ol*  the  Life  and  VYijiuig^of  Reid.  . 
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fence,  either  from  the  testimony  of  qonsciousness,  or  finrn  miy 
other  kind  of  demonstration.     In  place,  therefore,  of  attempting  1o 
account  for  the  mutual  influence  of  mind  and  matter  upon  one        ■       . 
another,  hej>oint3  ug^to^certain  intuitive  and  original  principles  olV_:  «.  Jlr^'^f 
belief,  which  it  is  impoaaihifl  tQ_Joubt.whboutJncurring;lhe  charpa  ^•""■•^''  *■ 
of  gbsjirdity.     When,  for  example,  we  see  a  house  or  a  tree,  we 
not  only  have  the  simple  apprehension  of  a  phenomenon  by  virtue 
of  the  setuatioa  produced,  but  we  are  led,  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  mind,  to  form  certain  judgments  isspecting  it,  such  as — that 
an  object  real  y  exists,  that  it  has  a  certain  form,  and  is  of  a  given 
magnitude,  &c.,  judgments  wiiich  are  necessarily  implied  in,  and 
united  to  the  sensation  itself,  and  which,  according  to  our  con- 
stitution, we  cannot  possibly  reject.     These  original  and  J^rresjst- 
iMejudgments,  he  maintains,  are  a  part  ofjhe  natural  furniture  of!.'^"/'  ''•' 
the_sndgralan!ligg ;   they  are  as  certain  and  immediate  as  our..!^,'.'^''," 
tim[^  notions  themselves,  and  altogether  make  up  what  is  called 
the  "  common  sense^  mankind^    From  this  phraseology  the  philos- 
a^y  of  Reid  has  been  called  the  philosophy  of  common  sense — a 
term  which  he  opposes  to  natural  lunacy  on  the  one  hand,  and  tn 
metaphysical  lunacy,  or  pure  idealism,  on  the  other. 

There  are  few,  perhaps,  who  would  maintain  that  this  phrase- 
ology of  Reid  was  chosen  with  much  taste  or  judgment ;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  to  be  regretted  that  the  subsequent  writers  of 
the  same  school  introduced  considerable  alterations  into  its  ter- 
minology. • 

After  laying  down  these  foundations,  Reid  proceeds  to  Rniin]<^.  Jijfj*  i' 
rate  all  the  principles  of  common  sense,  that  is.  all  our  primary  J*','^  V 
beliefs ;  controverts,  by  their  means,  the  scepticism  of  Hume; 
files  the  proper  boundaries  of  human  knowledge ;  and  ends  bi^  , 
applying  his  principles  to  thfi.  analysis  of  the^clixn-poivens  and  the  "^^'V  " 
moral  l^ngs.  Such  is,  in  brief,  the  statement  (and  we  believe  a.t",''^'S^- 
correct  one)  of  the  object  and  the  main  principles  of  Dr.  Reid's '"" '  *'^  *" 
mental  [^losophy.t 

■en«t"   philoBophy,  hiu  b«n  lindipnled  wilh 

nameiin  ihe  hiilary  orpliilonnph;,  wlioiiupport 

(JIher  Ihc  mme  lerminulogy.  or  what  ii  fijuiialenl  to  il. — Rrjd'*  Wriliniri.  Nii(e  A.  j  C, 

t  KriJ'i  first  nolle.  enlilleJ  "  An  Knquirj  into  the  Human  Mind  on  tlie  prinHpIn  of 

Ciminwn  Sen<e,"i9  cenernllr  conndereJ  the  best  in  point  ofityle  unci  concentration  of 

jrw.     Rrin^  written  when  hi;  wn»  eomparativply  Tounj;.  (published  in  n.il.)  it  Is  not 

1  conlainin;  th(  iriBtare  visw  of  his  iihilosnphy.     The  npitntion  of  thii 

i«iM]  htm  to  the  chnir  o(  moral  philotophy  in  Olnsi;ow.     His  Kssoys  on  tha 

Powers  were  puhlished  in  17S5.     They  contain  the  tame  theory  of  pprreif 

-'-ctiie  beliefs  whrrh  is  fiiunilin  the  former  volume,  more  fully  developed, 

analjdt  of  oui  other  intdlecluul  ponteii.     This  etnjt  on  tlie  odiM 
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Now,  in  attempting  to  estimate  the  merits  of  Reid  as  a  meta- 
physician, and  the  results  to  which  he  has  given  rise,  every  impar 
tial  critic,  we  consider,  nfuist_gn^e_Jiim  creditJbrJhfL^AXllly-philo- 
Isophical^spi^t  with jwh^^^  and  the  great  impor- 

tance of  the  object  which  he  had  in  view.  It  is  difficult  for  us, 
who  live  in  a  day  when  the  language  of  mental  science  has  become 
80  much  more  pure  than  it  formally  was,  to  imagine  the  confusion 
of  thought  lhat_was_engeiidei:ed,  by_lhe  constantjisB^iif  ihs.  Arislo: 
telian  and  scholastic  term^^  respecting^iefegg,  as  the  sole  objects  of 
human  knowledge.  The  proper  fixing^^f  all  such  terms,  and  of 
the  real  meaning  \ye  jnust  attach  to  them,  is  assuredly  not_^n^of 
the  least  advantages  whichDr.  Rei_d  conferred  upon  the  philoso- 
phy  of  his  day,  and_of  which  we  are  now  reaping  tjie  fruits.* 

The  great  question,  however,  now  to  be  considered  is,  whether 
or  not  Reid  has  completely  analyzed,  and  placed  upon  their  true 
and  ultimate  basis,  the  phenomena  of  perception ;  and  whether  he 
has  scientifically  established,  without  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  for 
all  future  generations,  a  philosophical  passage  into  the  externa* 
.  i    world.     T!je^PP55[  he  makes  to  common  sense,^i\_g.  to  those  prin- 

fr  tt^vZ^Lcf^  dples^  of  belief,  upon  which  we  are  compelled  to^ct  at  the  peril  of 

^jLaaIajl  .         being  considered  madmen,  and  which  the  most  rigid  sceptic,  wliat- 

■    I    — ■ — ■— -  -     — —  —  —  — 

everbe  his  theory,  is  obliged  in  practice  to  allow,  was  unquestion- 
ably a  most  powerful  one,  and  succeeded  in  driving  scepticism 
from  one  stronghold  to  another,  however  reluctant  it  might  be  to 
yield  them. 

We  doubt,  however,  whether  such  an  appeal  is  able  to  dislodge 

,  the  enemy  from  his  last  and  strongest  defence.     The  sceptic,  be  it 

etp^Hc  <i  ****^bgerved,  is  equally  ready  with  ourselves  to  admit,  that  common 

^xA*^kA*A^<rxJe7i5e^ways_takes  its  standTupon  theLjeaJ  existencejof  an  outward 

'"^  '^^'"'^'^^^ject  in  perception,  and  that  we  must  all  practically  act  upon_the 

belief  of  itj  but  what  he  denies  is,  that  this  common  sense  is  iheo^ 
reticalbfJuO  be^depended  upon,  since  in  some  cases,  which  he  is  not 
slow  to  mention,  it  appears  manifestly  to  be  in  error.  To  this  the 
disciple  of  Reid  can  reply,  that  there  is  precisely  the  same  authority 
C'«x4.w4.«m^  tu^jAJo  be  attached  to  the  conclusion  of  common  sense  respecting  the 
^  ^^  ^^**^^^p^^^*^^tcM  existence  of  the  material  worldyas  to  an^  other  dictate  of  the 


powers  appeared  in  178H,  and  comprehend  the  range  of  moral  philosophy, 
fau 


The  flreat 


{ault  of  these  essays,  as  containing  a  psychology,  is  their  defective  analysis.    Many 
phenomena  are  led  to  stand  as  primary  facts,  which  can  easily  be  resolved  into  somti 


general  hw  or  principle;  but  Reid  felt  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  ago,  he  wal 

"de. 


erring  on  the  safe  si 
*  See  his  IntePectual  Powers,  Essay  II. 
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kumao  underslandi^g ;  and  that,  if  we  deny  that  concKision,  we 
may  e<jually  deny  every  fact  of  our  own  consciousness. 

Upon  this,  then,  the  sceptic  betakes  himself  to  his  last  refiige, 
ami  urges,  with  no  little  force,  that  although  we  must  Jidmit  tlle^*+-**-''^^   . 
reality  of  our  own  personal  or  subjective  ideas,  inasmuch  as  ihey  tj'^^w,,  ,'^.Jt, 
are  a  part  of  our  own  inward  experience,  yet  it  still  remains  to  be 
proved,  that  our  perceptions,  however  clear,  and  our  beliefs,  how- 
ever strong  they  may  be  inUmatly,  have  reference  to  any  object  -V^'^7";Iy^iJ>., 
out  of,  and  distinct  from  ourselves.     The  sceptic  thus  intrenches 
himself  wilhinhis  own  subjectivity,  and  though  closely  pressed  and 
circumscribed  by  the  energetic  conclusions  of  common  sense,  yet 
sternly  refuses  to  yield  this  his  last  point. 

Reid^depriyed  hiniself  of  the  power  of  answering  this  Jin  al^areu-  K»^  O"-^  hIib., 
ment^v  maintaining  that  perception  is  ai together  an  act  of  the  '^  '^  ^  'tS^^' 
mind;  for  so  long  as  we  admit  with  him  that  this  is  really  ihe  case,  n<^^ . 
it  remains  yet  to  be  shown,  how  we  can  possibly  avoid  tlie  above 
conclusion  in  which  the  sceptic  persists.     If  the  mind  hit^jjower 
to  pcrcejvc  ajiy  object  purejyby  i^  own  act^  there  is  no  absurdity 
m  supposing  the  possibility  of  its  producing  within  itself  the  same 
effect,  wilhoul  the  aclualjjresence  or  existence  pf  the  object.     It 
BTrue  that  common  sense  renders  it  highly  improbable  that  such 
(bould  be  the  case ;  yet  still  so  long  as  perception  is  regarded!  as  a 
subjective  process,  and, an  idea  defined  to  be  the  act  of  the  mind  in 
Dialling  itself  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  external  things, 
we  are  unable  to  point  out  to  the  sceptic  what   he  demands — 
namely,  a  clear  passage  from  this  subjective  activity  of  the  mind  to 
the  outward  and  material  reality.* 

The  position  that  we  must  assume,  if  we  would  complete  what*-^^  ■;   i-. '      r- 
Reid  so  nobly  comnienced,  is,  that  the  very  essence  of  perception     ^  ^,_  "^^ 
consjsig^in  a  felt  relation  hetwetin  mind  and   matjerj  that  instead^"  ■-^"*'—  • 
of  being  wholly  the  act  of  the  mind,  it  is  the  union  of  the  subjec- 
tive and  the  objective,  necessarily  arising  from  man's  constitutiona-Jj^^*—  "n  ■ 
as  a  being  composed  of  soul  and  body.     If  you  look  to  the  acts  of  '*"    )'' 
the  will,  you  feel  them  lo'be  purely  personal  or  subjective  ; — if  you  , 

kxA  to  an  act  of  the  reason,  you  feel  that  it  refers  simply  to  ab-  5i^  ■*  ^"HT" , 
(tract  truth,  which  the  mind  of  itself  could  work  out;  hut  if  you  ™*-  f  *■***  "^■ 
analyze  a  perception  you  at  once  detect  in  it  another  cicmant, 

•  Rei<r>  rrror  becomn  the  mnre  manirmt,  when  we  Jipw  him  cnlHnj  perreptlnn  ■ 


patitka.  biuI  object*  or  memory. 
-   intelleclior     - '     -■■'-- 


tnowli-Jge,  which  it  Kite  humainobjrdl"  moke  gmxl     On  this  <ee  Sii  W   IluuullUD 
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■  ('lLC  djy<Jt  -^vW  which  does  not  depend  upon  the  will  or  the  reason,  but  upon  some 
oj  •    y^-f  rs^t   o^l^g^T  existence  oul_ofljtnd_distinct  from  ourselves ;  so  that  percep* 
'^'»>xC<^^,  tion,  instead^f^being  an  operationjof^e^imnd^as  Reid  r^^ 

•t,  is,  in  factj  ^lU  intuitive  felt  relation  between  jelf  and  nature,  be- 
tween the  me  and  the  not-me.  The  one  of  these  related  terms  is, 
in  truth,  as  much  given  in  every  act  of  perception  as  the  other, 
neither  can  we  abstract  either  the  subject  or  the  object  without 
destroying  the  very  essence  of  the  thing  itself. 

It  is  this  felt  relation  which  probably  suggested,  and  which  for 

so  many  centuries  kept  alive  the  Action,  that  there  was  some  link, 

material  or  spiritual,  by  which  the  objective  and  the  subjective  in 

nature  were  united ;  a  link  which  Reid  powerfully  demonstrated 

,xUA^,^^_jt_  to  have  no  reality,  and  the  supposition  of  which  is  rendered  alto- 

Ax.*^|0^-^  ^    gether  unnecessary  when  we  regard  perception,  as  the  relation 

jKk.  fK^  ^^  ^^^^^-^'^trhich  we  feel  to  exist  between  our  own  minds  and  the  external 

world.  This,  therefore,  we  oonsider  as  thejcientific  or  theoretical 
form  of  the  doctrine  of  immediate  perception,  which  the  Scottish 
philosopher  rested  simply  on  tlie  ground  of  a  practical  belief,  and 
denominated  a  principle  of  common  sense.* 

Against  Mr.  Hume's  attack  upon  the  idea  of  causality,  and  his 
attempt  to  invalidate  the  proof  thence  derived  for  the  existence  of 
God,  Reid  appears  to  us  to  have  dealt  a  more  complete  and  effec- 
tive blow,  than  he  did  against  his  argument  respecting  the  material 
7^v*4.  -Twr^    world.     Hume  first  assumed  experience  as  the_sole  foundation  for 
^l^'*^^^^^  .       our  knowledge,  and_then  of  course  easily  demonstrated,  that  super 

•  To  Bee  the  principal  points  of  this  Critique  more  Aill^  developed  and  eloquently 
•tated,  the  student  may  consult  Cousin's  "  Cours  de  la  Philosophit'  Morale,"  Lemons  7 
and  8.  A^mnst  this  view  of  the  case,  Dr.  Chalmers  (North  British  Rev.,  Feb.  1847) 
objects,  thdt  in  childhood  there,  is  perce/flion^  but  no  reflex  view  o(  self,  no  rel^ion 
felt  between  the  nie  and  the  not-me.  The  Doctor  forgets  that  ills  a  part  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  spontaneous  development  of  the  mind,  (a  doctrine  whi:;h  he  expressly 
admits,  p.  297,)  tliut  every  element  wliich  aflerwanls  enters  into  our  nfljctive  life,  was 
oritrinally  at  work  in  the  spontaneous.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  child  his,  at  first,  no 
rrfirctire  consciousness  of  the  elements  of  perception,  or  indeed  of  anything  else,  but 
this  is  no  argument  against  those  elements  being  actually  there.  Sunk  as  he  may  be 
in  the  object,  yet  the  whole  process  logically  implies  the  subject,  which  in  fact  is  never 
for  a  single  moment  lust  sight  of,  as  the  conscious  unity,  in  which  all  our  apperceptions 
find  their  synthesis  To  suppose  the  suhjecf  n/:lvaiUj  iusf  in  the  obj.rt.  would  be  to  sup- 
pose the  l()8s  of  the  sense  of  personality.  The  very  idea  of  preventative  knowledge,  m 
that  of  subject  and  object,  standing  immediately  face  to  face,  without  even  a  wtton  or 
concejilion  between  them. 

I  hnvr  just  had  the  good  fortune  to  consult  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  most  masterly  ntttesuiion 
this  suhjwt,  and  I  cannot  see  that  the  view  of  (lerception  there  given,  essentially  differs 
from  the  above,  except  in  its  fuller  and  richer  scientific  development.  He  reg.irUs  the 
human  organism  as  the  great  field  of  perception  And  what  is  the  org  inis.u  7  "  A 
moJrrinJ.  xnf/jcr.f.'*  It  is  just  the  region  in  which  self  and  not  srlf,  subject  and  object, 
mysteriously  blend,  and  by  that  blending,  place  themselves  in  immediate  communica- 
tion. Whit  then  is  perception,  but  the  expression  of  that  relation,— the  atlriimte*  of 
the  material,  placed  consciously  side  by  side  with  the  personalltY  of  the  spiritual  1 
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Kiisual  ideas,  like  that_of  cauae,  or  of  the  Deity,  can  have  no  rgal 

basis  whatever  la  fact.    Reid  denied  that  expenence  i:i  tlie  only 

Kwrce  from  which  truth  can  be  derived,  but  pointed  out  the  e^..-?«  .«'^*t"''<^ 

islence  of  certain  intellectual  and  necessary  )udgmenis  beyond .  ihe"^  '"•"'' '/    ^ 

bounds  of  all  experience,  and  proved  that  the  belief  in  a  sufficient^  -«21--'  ■ 

cause,  wherever  we  observe  an  effect,  is  one  of  them.     It  is  true 

he  did  not  probe  the  whole  question  of  our  instrui^tive  beliefs  lo  its^  (lifeltt(l/C- '. 

centre,  but,  nevertheless,  he  established  their  reality  on  so  solid  a 

basis,  thai  the  truth  which  they  convey  was  shown  to  be  as  valid 

as  any  ordinary  evidence  could  make  it.     A  more  subtile  analysis 

of  the  first  principles  of  human  knowledge  might  certainly  have 

placed  these  beliefs  in  a  clearer  light,  and  reduced  them  to  a  smaller 

compass ;  but  the  only  effect  of  this  would  have  been,  to  give  them 

a  more  scientific  character  than  was  done  by  the  rough  sketch 

which  Reid  left  behind  him,  and  not  to  alter  materially  the  drift 

of  his  main  argument.* 

Whateverobjections,  therefore,  might  be  brought  against  therftjM*^™*^  "  ■ ' 
philosophy  of  common  sense,  we  conceive  that  they  must  be  for"***^'S''"1°'^ 
the  mQst_part  negative.  That  Reid  has  done  much  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  mental  science,  is  almost  universally  admitted  ;  to 
complain  that  he  did  not  accomplish  more,  or  follow  out  the  track 
which  he  opened  to  its  furthest  results,  is  perhaps  unreasonable ; 
since  we  ought  rather  to  look  for  the  completion  of  his  labors  from 
the  hands  of  his  followers,  than  demand  from  himself  at  once  the 
IbuDdation  and  the  superstructure. 

We  cannot  but  regard  it,  however,  as  unfortunate,  that  Reid  «>*^  P^^  ^ei  f 
dinuld  }\n\-f;  ffnmpH  his  idfta  of  philnsinphy  so  Completely  upon  the  F**('  ^^.j 
loodel  of  the  natural  sciences,  that  he  should  have  determined  to 
confine  it  almost  entirely  within  the  narrow  limits  of  i^svcholoa^'. 
and  attempt  little  beyond  the  mere  classification  and  establishment 
of  internal  phenomena.  The  psychological  methoij.  which  he  fol- 
lowed, we  regard  as  excellent,  nay,  as  the  only  true,  opp.  since  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  determine  the  power  and  validity  of  the 
instrument  by  which  all  our  knowledge  is  acquired,  b;fore  we  de- 
fine what  that  knowledge  is,  and  to  what  extent  it  can  reach. 
But  by  makinjT  philosophy  too  'exclusivelv  the  science  of  internal 

•  K»nl  reproached  ReiJ  wilh  mistakin!;  the  very  Jillioully  which  Hu; 
MTC  BtlcTi  ,tnl.      Hf  lUiipmcl  thai   KelJ  « ii|,ty  lo.'k  hU  slin:!   Ujion  ' 
ciiujibun  b  |>racti^llv  ail.nutnl  liy  all  nv-n.  mJ  ili,|  nolhin.;  tuwirls  cli 
tnrit  of  the  Uca.     it  shoulit  not  be  rar^nllen.  hoirever,  tl    -   "■  ' ' 
aoK  InU  US   Kjnt  hi  nsrlf.  lhc»e  of  umvemlity  nnJ  n°( 
irklh*  uf  the  categoiy,  onJ  *hoH  il  to  lie   uibMomed 
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facts,  by  placing  it  in  co-ordination  with  other  distinct  branches  of 
human  research,  by  jeparatincr  it  virlually  from  the  rest  of  oui 
knowledge,  instead  of  placing  it  at  the  foundation  of  it  all,  he  gave 
rise  to  that  philosophical  tendency,  which  has  since  virtually  ex- 
cluded  many  of  the_mgst_jmportant^^uestions  from  the  investiga- 
tion_ofjlig_jScotUsh^  rngtaphxsicians.     There  are  links  of  connec 
tion  which  unite  the  science  of  internal  phenomena  with  a  fai 
wider  field  of  research.     The  close  intercourse  which  exists  be- 
tween the  human  organism  and  the  soul,  makes  it  necessary  to  take 
under  consideration  many  physical  phenomena  as  illustrative  of  the 
J  >v  "yww*  iJC^i^  pl\jenomena  of  consciousness.     In  -the,  wx)ndrous  fact  of  muscular 
i^C'vACcu^  c.*>^  exerdon,  we  see  force  and  matter,  the  subject  and  object,  brought 
^ «.  T  '^*^^'^j}tQ  direct  c<>operati^n:7-a  co-operation  which  leads  us  to  conceive 
t  andjdeyelopjhe_great  Jdea  of^^        in  its  origin  and  its  effects. 

L^<^  ^  p*n^^^  From  this  point  of  observation,  we  are  led  into  the  realms  of  na 

ture.     Power  there  is  therCy  for  how  else  can  we  conceive  of  the 
endless  succession  of  operations,  which  are  going  forward  around 
,„^^jK.,„^,    ^      us  ?    Neither  is  nature  a  lifeless  mechanism.     Fraught  with  the 
ju^*.^^r^ ,-        great  ideas  which  spiritual  contemplation  affords,  we  approach  na- 
ture as  essentially  a  system  of  living  forces,  embodying  in  its  forms 
and  processes  the  thoughts  of  a  vast  and  eternal  mind.     Taking 
wing  from  this  thought,  we  soar  above  the  soul  and  nature  alike, 
/t^-t^^,*^  iCr^u^^Tlo  the  great  centre  of  all  power — the  great  moral  exemplar  of  all 

mind — to  God  himself.  Looking  down  from,  that  elevation,  we 
again  scan  the  realms  of  creation  with  a  new  light  upon  them — 
we  see  thought  exhibited  in  the  very  lowest  organic  structure — 
and  trace  it  becoming  more  expressive  of  form  and  beauty  in  the 
plant.  In  the  animal  kingdom  we  see  it  exhibiting  a  still  more 
distinct  purpose — qnd  at  length,  in  man,  giving  an  image  of  the 
very  mind  from  which  it  sprang.  History  develops  the  infinite  in 
man  still  further ;  and  religion,  in  its  onward  progress  as  a  divine 
lifRy  seeks  to  make  its  expression  more  pure  and  perfect,  till  in  the 
new  creation  the  divine  nature  shall  shine  forth  from  tlis  very 
mainspring  and  energy  of  the  human  will.  By  separating,  on  the 
contrary,  the  realms  of  human  contemplation  from  each  other,  they 
lose  their  deepest  significancy.  We  look  then  upon  mind  as  a  se- 
ries of  facts,  the  clue  to  whose  right  understanding  is  lost  by  their 
entire  isolation  from  everything  else  in  which  the  divine  thought  ' 
expresses  itself.  We  look  upon  nature  as  a  wondrous  dance  ot 
aton  3 ;  but,  separated  from  mind,  we  see  not  that  every  beauteous 
fonr^s  the  articulate  expression  of  some  great  idea ;  yea.  and 
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when  we  look  up  beyond  the  creation  to  Deity  itself,  we  are 
chilled  by  our  utter  isolation,  until  we  begin  to  perceive  the  divine 
thinking,  all  within  and  around,  and  learn  of  a  truth  **  that  He  is 
not  far  from  every  one  of  us."  In  this  way,  then,  we  would  seek 
10  rise  into  a  loftier  region  of  thought,  to  a  kind  of  **  prima  philu- 
sophia/'  where  the  sciences  of  mind,  of  matter,  and  of  Deity,  all 
unite  in  one. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  entirely  separating  the  investigation  of 
mental  from  that  of  all  other  phenomena,  we  should  here  Parcel  ve^i^^  ^^^-f 
their  mutual  relations,  and  Igarn  to  gaze  upon  the  universe  bothof  ftft^ta^j^ 
mind  and  matter  as  a  whole,  the  one  harmonious  production  of  the 
Infinite  Intelligence.  In  this  view  of  the  case  we  should  contem- 
plate man  in  his  mysterious  connection  with  nature,  and  nature 
in  ito  relation  to  humanity,  while  the  last  and  crowning  problem 
would  be,  to  show  how  they  both  subsist  in  God.  A  system  em 
bracing  this  sweep  of  investigation,  might  be  termed  philosophy  ii. 
its  highest  sense.* 

Had  Reid  pointed  out  this  as  the  ultimate  tendency  of  meta- 
physical research,  we  believe  that  his  successors  could  have  buik 
upon  such  a  foundation  a  noble  superstructure  of  speculative  phi* 
losophy;  but  having  discouraged  this  attempt  in  the  outset,  his 
successors  have  for  the  most  part  trodden  the  path  of  mere  psycho 
logical  observation,  until  the  science  which  might  soar  to  the  very 
not>lest  efforts  of  the  human  intellect,  and  strive  to  solve  the  great 
problems  of  man,  the  universe,  and  their  Creator,  has  dwindled 
down  to  one  of  altogether  secondary  interest  in  the  hands  of  some 
of  its  more  recent  advocates. f 

The  immediate  foHowers  of  Reid  acgorf^jngly,  {yim  in  thft  senti>  fo^r^^a^^4.tj. 
ments  of  their  master,  were  chiefly  emjf)loyed  in  illustrating  and     **^**'^ 
defining  jhejwjnciples^ of ^jMMaiH^  as. the  data  of  all  real  phi- 

losoi^hy.     Beattie^s  chief  merit  (Independently  of  his  valuable  dis- 
quisitions on  moral  and  .esthetical  subjects)  consists,  in  the  clear  df  ^-/ic  <<x'rK-- 
distinction  he  makes  between  the  axioms  of  common  sense,  and  ^'*'-  '^<v<*'>*^  ^ 
flie  logicaldeductions^f  our  reason.     His  whole  doctrine  of  evi-^^^^^  ^ijiriA^A-. 
dence,  as  grounded  on  this  distinction,  contains   much   that   is^^  '^*-«^**^^. 
highly  valuable  and  interesting;  but  there  is  no  analysis  of  pure 
reason,  no  attempt  to  raise  the  science  of  that  which  is,  up  to  th'^ 

♦  Pof  further  lemarks  on  this  subject,  see  chap.  v.  sec.  1. 

fl  attribute  lathis  isolution  the  great  practical  fruitl 3flsn68S  of  the  Scottish  meta- 
pliTsicA.  A  work  liesun  ao  Jtoblf/  by  Reid,  when  he  touk  his  stand  upon  the  central 
pnndples  of  human  belief,  ought  to  have  infrsed  long  ere  this  a  new  life  into  ^U  thfl 
tnnl  sdtacc*. 
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higlier  science  of  that  which  must  be,  nor  any  hint  at  the  veiy  ex- 
istence of  a  deeper  principle  on  which  the  axioms  of  commofi 
sense  themselves  are  all  grounded. 
.7       /.  '^^KrA     In  Oswald  we  see  a  still  more  slavish  devotee  to  the  same  idol, 
c.::  4*^(iv<  t^iuL  inasmuch  as  Jie  makes  common  sense,  in  its  jnosLpopular^accepta^ 
^^  '  tion,_the  supreme  judge  in  all^fiilpsophical  investigations ;  v/hile 

Ferguson  at  once  cuts  off  the  approach  to  a  higher  metaphysical 
science,  by  laying  down  as  the  very  principle  of  all  science,  that 
human  knowledge  is  confined  entirely  to  the  observation  of  facts, 
and  the  discovery  of  general  laws,  as  the  result  of  our  induction. 
In  doing  so,  he  overlooks  altogether  the  great  truth,  that  there  are 
conceptions  by  which  alone  the  facts  are  intelligible,  and  axioms 
upon  which  the  very  process  of  induction  rests ;  while  in  holding 
up  experience  as  marking  the  limits  of  our  philosophical  knowl- 
edge, he  forgets  that  there  are  laws  of  thought,  which  are  assur- 
edly prior  to  all  experience. 

If,  then,  such  a  priori  laws  really  exist,  why,  we  ask,  should 
there  not  be  one  branch  of  philosophy,  whose  object  is  to  inquire 
into  them,  and  not  only  to  point  out  pur  primary  or  necessary  be- 
liefs, but  to  trace  them  to  their  origin,  as  Kant  does,  in  the  actual 
forms  of  the  understanding  or  the  reason  ?  We  forbear,  however, 
to  pursue  our  remarks  on  the  Scotch  philosophy  any  further  at 
present,  since  it  has  found  another,  and  perhaps  an  abler  expositor 
in  Dugald  Stewart,  whose  works  we  shall  have  another  opportu- 
nity of  criticizing,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  Scottish  school 
as  it  appears  upon  the  stage  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Any  fur- 
ther remarks  upon  the  deficiencies  of  Scottish  metaphysics  we 


ihal.  leave  for  that  occasion. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ON  THE   DIFFERENT  FORMS 'OF  SCEPTICISM   AND   MYSTICISM 

WHICH   HAVE   ARISEN   OUT  OP  THE   PRECEDING 

SYSTEMS   OP  PHILOSOPHY. 


In  the  former  chapters  the  two  chief  and  opposite  methods  of 
philosophizing  have  been  at  some  length  explained,  and  the  history 
of  their  principal  movements  down  to  the  present  century  briefly 
related.  The  observation  of  outward  facts,  so  strongly  encouraged 
by  sensationalism,  has  been  shown  well  adapted  to  originate  a  valid 
school  of  physical  science,  while  the  habit  of  reflection  upon  the 
inward  operations  of  the  mind,  which  is  more  commonly  nurtured 
by  idealism,  has  unquestionably  produced  in  its  turn  many  highly 
interesting  and  valuable  results  of  another  description.  Either  of 
these  systems,  however,  when  it  would  embrace  the  whole  sphere 
of  human  knowledge,  and  interdict  every  idea  which  has  not  come 
through  one  peculiar  channel,  soon  conducts  us  to  the  most  false 
and  injurious  results. 

Let  us  see  this  with  regard  to  sensationalism.     The^  whole  pro«  5 
^ss  of  sensation,  we  arejgonjcioxis,  is  passive ;  the  moment,  there-  ^'^^ 
fore,  we  attempt,  like  Condillac,  to  reduce  all  our  notions  to  differ- 
ent species  of  transformed  sensations,  we  virtually  deny  the  natural 
liberty  or  energy  of  the  mind,  and  make  humanity  itself  but  an  in- 
genious piece  of  mechanism,  which  is  moved  hither  and  thither  by  ^ 
forces  impressed  upon  it  from  the  outward  world.     Human  freedom  ■^c^L.l-^x/.*^ 
accgrdinglyperishes  under  the  hands  of  a  bold  sensationalism.    Nor 
iTitalonethe  moral  nature  which  is  stripped  of  its  grandeur  by 
these  principles — Uiefoundations^f  truth  jtself  are  likewise  under-  ^  /jc^  /jA c < ♦  >v. 
mined,  and  the  road  to  scepticism  prepared.     Knowledge,  which 


^  t  r  r*  <  c  *  ^ 
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comes  to  us  simply  through  our  sensations,  canjiave  nothing  fixed  . 
aiS  absolute  about  it.  Its  truth  must  be  relative  to  the  construe-  . 
don  of  our  material  organs,  and  can  never  attain  to  a  necessary 
and  universal  character.  In  other  words,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  truth,  which  may  not  at  some  time  prove  error ;  so  that 
■he  wtiole  framework  of  our  knowledge  is  rendered  insecure* 
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Idealism,  on  .he  contrary,  leads  us  just  as  far  from  truth  n  the 
^"^^t!^'t^\9^,^J'  ^^^^^^^^^'     Neglecting  the  peculiar  element  which  exists  in 
■y.*4C4^  I  »,:r  f^^t.^11  Qur  perceptions,  and  by  which  we  are  inseparably  linked  to  the 
".    ,  *^   '  ^^fnaterial  world,  it  first  of  all  attempts  to  deduce  the  notion  of  matter 
*pTv  4.cw^.     j^^^  ^  logical_processJrQm  our  purely  rational  ideas;  failing,  how- 
ever, to  afford  satisfaction  by  this  process,  it  begins  to  undermine 
the  validity  of  the  notion  itself,  and  ends  at  length  in  its  posith'e 
denial.     Boih  sensationalism,  therefore,  and  idealism.  When  exc?ti- 
sivejy  pursued  anddeyeloped  to  their  furthest  results,  lead  us  into 
a  ktbyrinth  of  error,  from  which  it  appears  impossibje  for  any  phi« 
To^phy^toextricate  us :  they  both  give  us  the  thread  by  which  we 
may  enter  into  the  very  centre  of  the  metaphysical  maze,  but  hav- 
ing conducted  us  there,  they  snap  it  asunder,  and  leave  us  in  per- 
plexity which  way  to  turn,  in  order  to  retrace  our  steps.  The  con- 
sequence infallibly  is,  that  philosophy  becomes  distrusted,  that  the 
conclusions  of  reason  are  set  at  nought,  and  a  boastful  scepticism 
is  engendered,  which  magnifies  itself  against  all  science,  and  builds 
tself  up  upon  the  metaphysical  errors  which  it  can  deride,  bat  not 
correct. 
i^i^  Wewodd  not,  however,  assert  that  aZ/  scepticism  is  of  this  per- 
nicious characterT^for  just  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  seen 
sensationalism  and  idealism  to  have  a  good  side  as  well  as  a  bad, 
so  likewise  scepticism,  when  confined  within  its  proper  limits,  has 
its  uses,  and  may  be  made  subservient  to  the  development  of  truth. 
All  that  \ye  desire  now  to  point  out  is  the  fact,  that  philosophical 
paradoxes,  whether  they  be  derived  from  a  shallow  or  a  deep  met- 
aphysical system,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  shake  our  confidence 
in  the  power  and  authority  of  the  human  reason,  and  engender  a 
disposition   to   re<gard  scepticism  as  our  only  safeguard   against 
philosophical  conclusions,  which  we  almost  instinctively  refuse  to 
admit. 

The  fact,  however,  that  all  extremes  will  at  length  meet,  is  strik- 

indy  illustrated  in  the  case  now  before  us.     The  extreme  of  seep- 

UcM,<u  \^^^*^    ^cism  is^urejp  lead  into  the  central  regions  of  mysticism,  the  most 

sweeping  unbelief  into  the  very  worst  follies  of  credulity.  The 
greatest  unbeliever  is  of  all  men  the  most  credulous ;  he  rejects, 
perhaps,  a  thousand  truths  which  rest  upon  a  solid  and  satisfactory 
evidence,  but  then  is  obliged  to  accept  some  crude  system  of  his 
own,  into  which  none  of  these  truths  (to  save  his  consistency)  are 
permitted  to  enter.  The  sceptic,  for  example,  who  denies  the  di- 
vine origin  of  Christianity,  may  often  appear,  at  first  sight,  rational 
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in  his  objections,  so  long  as  he  is  engaged  in  pulling  down  the  com> 

inon  belief  of  Christendom ;  but  the  moment  he  is  called  upon  to 

build  up  a  system  of  his  own,  the  moment  he  is  required  to  account 

for  the  facts  of  the  case  upon  some  other  hypothesis,  he  soon  be- 

eins  to  draw  far  more  largely  than  his  opponents  upon  the  very 

credulity  which  he  has  derided.     And  not  only  this,  bijt^the jmore  7/i.  tji€^^<  /t^ 

universal  the  scepticism,  the  greater  must  be  the  credulity  by  which  ^^y'^\XxYu 

it  is  followed  ;  because  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  facts  ' 

which  are  first  rejected,  must  be  the  paucity  which  are  left  behind 

on  which  to  construct  a  new  system.     From  these  considerations, 

therefore,  we  can  easily  see  how  naturally,  and  almost  necessarily, 

in  the  march  of  intellectual  philosophy,  mysticism  springs  out  of 

the  spirit  of  scepticism. 

The  use  of  scgptjcignjs^to  check  a  too  ambitiousjind  rapid  ffln»^*/"^  ^<f'^ 
gglization,  to  discover  aUjhe  flaws  in  the  foundations  of  human   '  y<    - 

»ience,  whjch_might  in_ time  endanger  the  safety  of  the  superstruc- 
ture; but,  having  performed  this  duty,  it  must  cease,  and  leave  the 
completion  of  the  edifice  to  other  hands.  Instead  of  this,  the  scep-t 
tical  philosopher  perchance,  not  content  with  chastising  error  (his 
proper  office),  proceeds  to  construct  for  himself  a  system  of  spec- 
ulative truth  :  and  then  what  is  the  result  ?  He  has  already  sported 
with  the  authority  of  the  human  reason,  he  has  undermined  some 
of  its  most  obvious  conclusions;  and  now  that  he  has  placed  these 
beyond  the  pale  of  certainty,  he  must  have  recourse  to  any  other 
element  by  which  he  can  supply  the  place  of  that  which  he  has 
rejected.  Such  an  element  he  finds  in  the  undefined  impulses  of 
oar  spiritual  nature,  or  the  spontaneous  working  of  our  mental  in- 
stincts ;  and  firom  these,  accordingly,  he  seeks  to  originate  a  system 
of  truth,  to  which  he  regards  the  power  of  reason  quite  unable  to 
attain,  and  which  is  rightly  attributed  to  the  workings  of  mysticism. 
It  is  the  philosophical  g^gpf^V,  thftrpTor^,  who  first  shakes  the^nfi- 
dence  which  men  had  reposed  in  the  authority  of  thei^  reason  ;  and 
it  is  the  mystic  who,  to  supply  its  place,  introduces  that  new  ele- 
ment of  faith  or  feeling,  by  one  of  which  his  philosophy  is  always 
characterized.  The  ultimate  relationship,  how^ever,  existing  be- 
<tween  these  two  movements,  will  be  better  seen  in  the  historical 
dtetch  to  which  we  now  proceed.* 

•  On  the  manner  in  which  Kepticism  and  mysticiflm  sprang  out  of  the  other  fhilow 
fhical  extremes,  see  Cousin*!  "Histoire  de  la  Philooopliie,"  Le9on  iv. 
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Sect.  L — Scepticism  and  Mysticism  on  the  Continent,  from  the  ag 
^  of  Descartes  to  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  two  master-minds  who  gave  its  first  tendencies  to  the 
modem  philosophy  of  France,  were  Gassendi  and  Descartes.  The 
Gassendists,  Uke  Hobbes  in  our  own  country,  adopted  many  of  the 
extreme  results  of  sensationalism ;  while  the  Cartesians,  as  we  have 
before  seen,  leaned  with  an  equal  partiality  to  idealism.  In  the 
contests  which  arose  between  these  two  schools,  the  weak  sides  of 
both  were  alternately  held  up  to  view,  and  the  baneful  results  ex- 
hibited, to  which  either  of  them,  if  rigidly  followed  out,  would  in- 
variably lead.  The  juncture  then  had  arrived,  at  which  scepticism 
was  needed  to  pull  down,  on  either  hand,  what  was  weak  and  un- 
satisfactory in  their  respective  principles ;  and  accordingly,  just  at 
this  juncture,  scepticism  actually  made  its  appearance,  to  perform 
the  work  assigned  it  in  the  progress  of  human  knowledge. 

Previous,  however,  to  our  bringing  the  chief  actors  in  this  scene 
before  our  attention,  there  is  one  caution  which  we  must  strongly 
impiess  upon  the  mind  of  every  reader;  that  is,  not  to  confound 
theological  with  philosophical  scepticism.  By  theological  sce^i- 
cism  we  mean  a  rejection  of  the  authority  of  natural  or  revealed 
religion ;  by  philosophical  scepticism,  we  mean  a  distrust  of  the 
yalidUy  of  the  intellectual^faculties,  and  the  authority  of  the  human 
rfiason?  The  two  may,  in  a  few  instances,  have  been  united,  as 
they  were  in  Hume ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the 
case  is  far  otherwise.  Religious  scepticism  has,  in  fact,  more  com- 
monly than  not,  been  found  among  the  disciples  of  an  extreme  sen- 
sationalism and  idealism ;  the  former  proceeding  more  frequently  to 
atheistical,  the  latter  to  pantheistical  results ;  while  philosophical 
scepticism,  so  far  from  beirg  identified  with  this,  arises  frequently 
from  a  mistaken  zeal  for  enlarging  the  authority  of  religious  faith. 

With  this  one  observation  premised,  we  now  return  to  consider 
the  different  shades  of  scepticism  and  mysticism  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  from  the  period  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  to  the 
opening  of  the  present  century. 

(A.)  FiBST  Period — Ohiginating  from  Descartes  asd  Gassekdi. 

The  first  school  of  philosophical  scepticis^i  in  France  was  pre 
ciselyof  the  nature  just  described.    Its  disciples  were,  for  the  mos 
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fart,  ecQesiastics.  who  attempted  to  save  the,  orthodoxy  of  tW/^";';tt^!lr^.^ 
CatholicChurch,  by  impufpiing  the  sufficiency  of  that  reason,  by  ^^f  ^^  ^-'^*-^  -^j 
the  aid  of  which  the  philosophers  of  their  day  were  deducing  con-    '^  ^^  ' 
elusions  anything  but  consistent  with  the  common  belief  of  Catholic 
Christianity.     One  of  the  most  learned  of  this  class  was  Peter  vfi4^t  . 
Daniel  Huet»  Bishop  of  Avranches,  bom  at  Caen,  a.d.  1630.     In 
his  early  youth,  Huet  had  been  instructed  in  the  Cartesian  philos- 
ophy, but  finding  this  unsatisfactory,  he  went  over  to  the  Gassen- 
dists,  in  order  to  see  if  any  of  his  difficulties  could  be  removed  by 
the  tenets  of  that  school.     Finding  many  of  their  doctrines  to  be 
in  direct  opposition  to  his  religious  faith,  he  became  altogether  dis- 
gusted with  speculative  reasoning,  and  sought  a  refuge  in  philosoph- 
ical scepticism.*  •    f 

His  sceptical  opinions  maybe  stated  in  the  two  following  po-        '^pf^^*^ 
sitions.     Firsty  that  although  there  jnay  be.  and  undoubtedly  is^  t  ^^^  ^c^** 
such  a  thing  as  objective  reality,  yet  the  human  reason  is  too  feeble,  >ort  ^*^i.  ^►^. 
and  has  to  encounter  too  many  obstacles  in  the  acquisition  of  ^*  Jl^IiV  . 
knowledge,  to  be  ever  absolutely  certain,  whether  our  ideas  cor- 
respond  with  that  reality  to  any  degree  of  accuracy  or  not.     Sec- 
ondly,  that  the  pnlyjprinciple  by  v/hich  we^can^a^ttainjojcertain^       ?nwfc  ^'-^ 
is  faith — a  principle  which  lies  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  ^^  '^'^ 
icepticism,  inasmuch  as  it  arises  not  from  our  natural  faculties,  but 
from  an  immediate  operation  of  the  Divine  mind 

The  chief  work  in  which  Huet's  sceptical  principles  are  em- 
bodied, is  entitled,  "An  Essay  concerning  the  Weaknesa-Pf-^  ^^^*''^^-'*^  "^ 
Human  Understanding,"  which  was  written  about  the  year  1690,t^*''*^^'  ' 
to  follow  his  *'  Ceusura  Philosophise  Cartesianae."     The  work  is  in 
three  books,  the  first  of  which  is  intended  to  prove,  that  truth  can- 
not be  known  with  absolute  certainty  by  the  help  of  reason.    This    '"i  a^a^u 
position  he  strengthens  by  thirteen  arguments  Jn  which  he  makes 
his  appeal  to  the  inspired  penmen,  to  the  imperfection  of  the  senses 
as  a  means  of  knowledge,  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  to  the  impossibility  of  verifying  the  objective  validity  of 
our  subjective  ideas,  and  finally  to  the  opinion  of  all  the  most  cele- 
brated philosophers  of  antiquity.     The  second  book  makes  us  ac- 
quainted  with   the   legitimate  way  of  philosophiAig,  which,   he 

•  In  the  preface  to  his  "  E»ay  on  the  Weakness  of  the  Human  Unilerstanlinff," 
the  aothor  gives  a  lingular  but  honest  account  of  his  own  experience  in  the  search  ft  t 
irnth.  It  appears  from  the  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  that  Huet  was  introduced  into  the 
■ceptieal  philosophy  by  M.  Cormisy,  who  was  president  of  the  parliament  of  .Aix  is 
Provence.  af^J  was  banished  to  Caen  by  onler  of  the  court. 

t  Hie  ori^nal  work  I  have  not  seen,  hut  have  in  my  possession  an  excellent  Enf" 
^translation,  by  Kdw.  Combe,  A.M.,  published  in  London,  a.d.  1725. 
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\i  L  >.-i<^-^  affirms,  is  only  found,  when  we  jearn  to  supply  the  defects  of . reason 
^  (^«-i>4c|by  jAejgrjnc[ple  of^fai^ — a  principle  which,  although  it  cannot 
lead  to  demonstrative  certainty,  yet  gives  us  an  evidence  of  truth 
upon  which  we  can  fully  repose.*  The  third  book  is  entirely  oc- 
cupied in  answering  seven  objections  which  he  supposes  might  be 
urged  against  his  principles.  The  whole  work  gives  us  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  union  of  philosophical  scepticism  and  religious 
credulity  in  a  man  of  the  most  universal  attainments  and  profound 
understanding. 

A  far  more  noted  instance,  however,  of  this  species  of  philosoph- 
ical  scepticism,  mingled  at  the  same  time  with  a  strong  infusion 

Pcx^eaJi  •       ^^  mysticism,  presents  itself  in  the  writings  of  Blaise  Pascal,  whose 

"  Thoughts^*  will  be^read  as  long  js  reflection  and  piety_continue 
tocohandinjiand  through_theworld.f  Few  writings  of  a  ten- 
jencyto  depreciate  the  validity  of  the  humanj^eason  can  be  found, 
which  contain  so  little  that  is  objectionable,  and  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  degree  of  unhealthy  and  morbid  melancholy)  so  much 

I Tw a  ct=k  cJnUlbeX  is  valuable  and  instructive,  as  these.     Pascars  scepticisrnjs 

[  pA>L^*rx^frt4^.all^imed  against  jheafeugeg  of  philosophy,  which  appeared  to  him 
'  of  so  grave  a  nature,  as  to  wring  from  him  the  taunt,  which  he 
seemed  to  adopt  almost  as*  a  principle,  **  Se  moquer  de  la  philoso- 
phic c'est  vraiment  philosopher."!    His  early  life  had  been  devoted 

Va^  >nvru^w<^M^<he  eager  pursuit  of  mathematical  studies ;  he  had  there  accus- 

tomed  his  mind  to  look  for  demonsftrative  evidence  as  being  alone 
satisfactory ;  and  when,  by  some  striking  events  in  his  life,  he  was 
aroused  from  his  abscHption  in  these  studies  to  contemplate  the 
great  problems  of  human  existence  and  destiny,  be  became  mani- 
festly dejected  by  the  discovery,  that  demonstration  must  on  these 
questions  be  altogether  dispensed  with.     He  requiredof  philoso* 

^^"^^  ^^"^*^r  phy^that^it  should  miswer  all  the  deep  inquiries  of  the  longing 

'  spirit  with  the  same  decisive  voice  that  he  had  been  accustomed 

to  listen  to  in  the  department  of  the  pure  sciences ;  and  when  he 

^  -  j^3i    V    found  the  voice  to  come  tremblingly  and  half  inaudibly  from  the 

^^'*>iu.,**a^iamost  soul,  he  _began  impatiently  to  distrust  that  reason,  which 

ailed  in  giving  satisfaction  to  his  hopes  and  expectations,  and  to 
seek  a  substitute  for  it  in  revelation. 

*  The  whole  theory  of  Huet  is  Bummed  up  in  this  sentence — '*  As,  then,  in  matters  of 
faith,  faith  comes  in  to  the  aid  of  fluctuatint^  reason,  so  in  all  other  tiiingH  we  know 
thereby  [by  reason]  it  assists  to  assure  and  relieve  us  in  our  doul)t8,  and  reinstate  reason 
in  a  right  it  was  divested  of;  that  is  to  say,  the  cognizance  of  truth,  which  it  naturally 
desires'- — Book  II.  chap.  ii. 

t  It  is  fortunate  for  the  student  of  Pascal  that  a  new  edition  of  his  " 'ThcAghts/'  nn- 
mutilated  by  ignorant  editors,  has  just  been  published  under  the  careful  superintendence 
•f  M.  Faugere.  rlili^iJl<yitlt         ^  Pcnsees,  Art,  x.  3(>.  .        jl 
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The  first  position  which  strikes  us  on  reading  the  ^*  Pens^es/'  ii 
that  which  asserts  the  natural  feebleness  and  the  many  delusions  ^  /      * 
of  the  human  mind.     These  delusions   arise  primarily  from  the/tviL  -»*/•%*  ^<f 
inward^glgshing  of  the  faculties  occasioned  by  sin.    "Les  deux^^*^'^  *1  ** 
principes  de  v^rit6,  la  raison  et  le  sens,  outre  qu'ils  manquent  sou« 
vent  de  sincerite,  s'abusent  r6ciproquement  Tun  Tautre.     Les  sens 
abusent  la  raison  par  de  fausses  apparences ;  et  cette  m^me  piperie, 
qu'ils  lui  apportent,  ils  la  resolvent  d'elle  a  leur  tour:  elle  s'en  re- 
vanche.    Les  passions  de  Tame  troublent  les  sens,  et  leur  font  des 
impressions  f&cheuses ;  ils  mentent  et  se  trompent  a  Tenvi/'    Sim« 
ilar  sentiments  to  these  occur  throughout  Part  I.  Art.  4,  5,  6,  1 1, 
and  Part  II.  Art.  1,6.    Another  cause  of  delusion  upon  which  ^x.<r  *^-,V^^-'- 
great  stress  is  laid,  is  the  partial  view  we  are  oblige j  to  take  of  all  ^«>a>J--*  T'^!fit 
thinjffl  in  relation  to  the  universe  ajjarge.     Because^e  cannot 
knjjW  the  whole^  jt  is  m-ged  that  we  can  know  nothing  aright, 
*"  Nous  sommes  sur  un  milieu  vaste,  toujours  incertains  et  flottants 
entre  I'ignorance  et  la  connaissance,  et  si  nous  pensons  aller  plus 
avant,  notre  objet  branle,  et  ^chappe  a  nos  prises."     Let  it  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  Pascal  rests  satisfied  in  these  sceptical 
results.     Far  from  it.     He^  felt  that  man  wm5^fteZtei?e_  something. ^^^.'il^ 
that  it  was  impossible  to  repose  upon  doubt ;  and  to  save  himself 
from  the  torture  of  uncertainty,  hejhrewjiimself,  or  attempted  to  /^'^  ix-^A^* 
do  so.  into  the  arms  of  a  faith.  whichj^\vitlyut^ satisfying  the  r^asop^  '^t*'^"  *^'   ^' 
could  yet  gjve  repose  tolhe^spirit in^itaJonging  after  the  infinity 
and  the  eternal.* 

Far,  indeed,  should  we  be  from  denouncing  the  appeal  which^^,^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
Pascal  makes,  on  purely  religious  questions,  from  the  authority  of  f^*'<  ^  ^^^^ 
reason  to  that  of  revelation,  as  altogether  incorrect;  for  allowing,'^*'*      ' 
as  we  do,  such  a  revelation  to  exist,  an  appeal  of  that  nature  is  in 
perfect  consistency  with  the  best  light  of  reason  itself:  but  U  was 
not  necessary,  when  reason  failed  to  satisfy  his  heart's  vea  nings  ri,4  ^^^^ 

I  ^    II     _       .  Will  '~'^i  ■-' I  —  ^^—^3.^ 

after  God  and  immortality,  to  undermine  its  authority  on  all  moral 
qvestions  whatever.  In  doing  so,  he  doubtless  repressed  a  t  k)  bold 
speculation  within  the  region  of  theology,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
tacitly  advocated  principles,  which,  if  carried  out,  wo*  Id  have 
gone  far  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  fairest  portions  ( f  human 
knowledge.! 

•  Part  II.  Art.  2,  6,  7. 

t  Mr.  Hallam,  in  treating  of  Pascal,  has  attempted  to  undermine  the  force  of  hu 
mcarks,  by  denvin;;  to  human  nature  an  "  intrinsic  nttj*d'»c€  realiJij"  We  cannot  but 
tUnk  that  on  I  his  point  Pascal  has  th»;  a.l  vantage  over  his  commentator.  Huiititiitj 
« too  closely  knit  toj^ether  in  the  whole  of  its  mornl  aspects,  not  to  be  sensilile  of  {)cr- 
tvtalieQiL  prof  agating  themselves  Uke  wavt»  of  evil,  through  the  whole  mass 
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A  similar,  but  far  less  profound  scepticism  than  that  of  Pascali 
'manifested  itself  about  the  same  time  in  Germany.  Its  importance, 
however,  is  not  sufficient  to  detain  us,  in  order  to  give  any  particu- 
lar account  of  its  advocates.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  was 
Jerome  Hirnhaim  of  Prague,  the  title  of  whose  work,  apparently, 
gives  us  almost  as  clear  a  conception  of  his  philosophy  as  a  perusal 
of  the  work  itself  It  runs  as  follows : — "  De  typho  generis  hu- 
mani,  sivc  de  scientiaruni  humanarum  inani  et  ventoso  tumore, 
difficultatc,  labilitate,  falsitate,  jactantift,  praesumptione,  incommo- 
dis  et  pei  iculis ;  tractatus  brevis,  in  quo  etiam  vera  sapientia  a 
falsA  discernitur,  simplicitas  mundo  contempta  extoUitur,  idiotis  in 
solatium,  doctis  in  cautelam  conscriptus."  Tennemann  remarks 
of  Hirnhaim,  **  that  he  declaimed,  not  without  spirit,  against  the 
literary  vanity  and  obscurity  of  the  learned,  on  the  ground  that 
all  knowledge  was  deceptive,  and  no  axiom  of  reason  known,  that 
might  not  be  annihilated  by  revelation.  Divine  revelation,  super- 
natural grace,  and  an  inward  divine  light,  he  thought,  were  the 
pnly  foundations  of  certain  knowledge."* 

The  other  authors  of  this  period  who  wrote  in  the  same  strain, 
were  such  as  by  no  means  to  require  even  a  mention  in  describing 
the  historical  progress  of  philosophy ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  Cath- 
olic theologians,  who  attempted  thus  early  to  repress  the  rising 
spirit  of  Protestanflsm,  by  undermining  the  authority  of  reason,  to 
which  it  appealed. 

Whilst  the  theologians  of  the  age  were  thus  engaged  in  repress- 
nig  the  bolder  flights  of  the  human  reason,  and  advancing,  in  their 
zeal,  sentiments  detrimental  to  its  just  authority,  another  race  of 
sceptical  philosophers  arose,  who  rested  their  arguments  upon  alto- 
gether a  different  foundation.  The  men  to  whom  I  now  allude 
were  educated  in  the  sensational  school  of  Gassendi ;  and  accord- 
ingly, instead  of  invalidating  the  powers  of  the  human  reavson  in 
favor  of  religious  faith,  they  took  their  start  on  the  road  to  scepti- 
C'sm  from  those  empirical  principles,  for  which  the  remodelled 
Ej  ^cureanism  of  the  Gassendist  was  remarkable.  Samuel  Sorbidre 
and  Simon  Foucher  both  belong  to  this  class,  the  former  of  whom 
pubh  hed  a  translation  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  with  notes  and  illus- 
trations ;  while  the  latter  revived  the  spirit  of  the  new  academy, 

*  Tenncinann*s  "  Grundriss,"  sec.  343.  As  I  have  not  been  able  to  j^nin  a  persona] 
knowieds;e  of  the  work  above  q  Dted,  I  can  only  give  the  current  opinion  conccrnii\j 
h  in  the  histories  of  philosophy. 


.Sm!!!^}^^ 
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a:d  with  ts  anti-dogmatical  principles  firmly  opposed  the  views  of 
De^artes  and  Malebranche.* 

The  general  character  of  this  school  of  philosophers  was  that  of 
profound  erudition,  great  knowledge  of  history,  and  a  pleasing 
combination  of  wit  and  elegance  ;  without  any  claim,  however,  to 
deep  and  patient  metaphysical  thinking.  These  qualities  appeared, 
perhaps,  in  their  highest  degree,  in  the  works  of  Peter  Bayle,  whom, 
accordingly,  we  may  regard  as  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  philos- 
ophers of  this  class.  The  mind  of  Bayle  was  formed  by  nature 
to  move  in  an  orbit  of  its  own,  imbued,  as  he  seemed,  with  an  ir- 
repressible desire  of  doing  what  no  man  else  would  do,  of  thinking 
what  no  man  else  would  think,  and  of  finding  out,  by  the  most  pro- 
found research  and  unwearied  diligence,  every  paradox  that  was 
discoverable  in  the  opinions  of  others.  Accustomed  from  his  early 
youth  to  theological  strife,  and  having  himself  tw^o  or  three  times 
crossed  the  boundary  between  Protestantism  and  Popery,  he  settled 
down  into  a  fixed  aversion  to  all  dogmatism,  both  philosophical  and 
theological,  and  spent  nearly  his  whole  life  in  exposing  it  by  his 
learning,  and  satirizing  it  by  his  wit.  To  assign  to  Bayle  any  deep 
metaphysical  acumen,  would  undoubtedly  be  incorrect;  but  few 
men  ever  possessed  a  more  penetrating  power  of  research  into  the 
opinions  of  other  thinkers,  and  a  greater  talent  in  discovering  their 
weak  points. 

This  spirit  of  severe  criticism,  together  with  his  fondness  for  the 
philosophy  of  Montaigne,  naturally  superinduced  a  tendency  to  ex- 
amine everything  with  a  sceptical  eye,  and  led  him  at  length  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  obtaining  any  positive  philosophical  knowl- 
edge, that  should  defy  the  assaults  of  sceptical  ingenuity.  That 
the  human  reason  was  sufficient  to  detect  error,  however  latent,  he 
firmly  believed,  and  was  himself  one  of  the  most  illustrious  proofs 
of  his  principle ;  but  so  completely  did  he  seem  moulded  to  the 
work  of  criticism  and  controversy,  that  after  having  at  one  time 
pointed  out  the  inconsistency  of  reason  with  revelation,  and  at 
another,  the  inconsistency  of  revelation  with  reason,  he  seemed  to 
rest  at  last  in  the  assurance  that  absolute  truth  is  altogether  in- 
disroverable,  and  that  we  must  get  as  near  to  it  as  we  can  by 

*The*e  writers  were  both  pujnb  of  Francois  de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer.  Foucher  wiote 
a  namber  of  minor  controvemal  works,  which  have  little  interest  beyond  their  a^e. 
His  chief  opponent  was  Mersenne,  who  wrote  hii>  work  entitled  "  La  Verite  des  Sci- 
ences oontre  les  Sceptiques,"  chiefly  against  Foucher's  tracts.  These  tracU  were 
■nerwards  poblished  together,  under  the  title  "  Dissertutbns  sur  la  Recherclie  de  lii 
▼criti,"  Paris,  IG93.  Tne  best  account  1  have  seen  of  him  is  in  the  "  Dictionnaire  del 
Sdeoces  Pbilosophiques,"  now  publishing  in  Paris. 
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criticizing  and  correcting  the   aberrations  of  those  who  have 
sought  it. 

To  get  at  the  real  opinions  of  Bayle,  notwithstanding  the  volumi- 
uousness  of  his  writings,  is  probably  impossible.  His  habit  of  con- 
cealing the  authorship  of  his  works  by  false  dates  and  other  tricks 
equally  dishonest,  was  but  the  counterpart  of  the  concealment  of 
his  real  opinions  in  those  works  themselves.  The  general  tone, 
however,  that  pervades  the  whole  of  them,  and  whi^U  betrays  the 
real  mind  of  the  writer  more  than  his  ostensible  opinions,  was  that 
which  I  have  indicated — ^a  literary  scepticism  formed  by  the  inces- 
sant habit  of  criticism  upon  the  opinions  of  others,  and  by  the 
utter  instability  of  his  own.* 

Such  then,  in  brief,  were  the  principal  forms  which  the  sceptical 
philosophy  of  that  age  assumed.  It  first  took  its  origin  from  the 
abuses  of  the  other  systems,  and  performed  by  no  means  a  useless 
part,  when,  in  correcting  those  abuses,  it  sent  back  some  of  the 
greatest  minds  of  the  day  (Leibnitz  to  wit)  to  examine  the  very 
foundations  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  lay  them  over  afresh  with 
greater  caution  and  solidity. 

From  this  brief  notice  of  the  early  scepticism  of  the  Continent, 
we  must  now  turn  to  the  mystical  elements  which  co-existed 
with  it. 

The  close  connection  between  scepticism  and  mysticism  has 
been  already  shown,  and  the  incipient  mystical  tendency,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  some  of  the  philosophers  we  have  just  mentioned,  has 
been  already  detected.  We  have  now,  however,  to  detail  the 
avowed  and  decided  efforts  which  mysticism  put  forth  to  form 
philosophical  systems,  and  to  su|)ply  the  place  of  that  reason,  whose 
authority  was  disowned  by  the  sceptics.  Such  attempts  made 
their  appearance '  almost  simultaneously  in  France  and*  Germany, 
although  in  neither  country  did  they  produce  systems  of  any  supe- 
rior eminence.  Francis  Mercurius  Van  Helmont  (born  1619,  died 
1699,)  inherited  from  his  father  a  strong  bias  to  the  mystical. 
Stimulated  by  the  errors  in  which  the  other  schools  appeared  in- 
volved, he  was  induced  to  make  fresh  attempts  to  combine  the  doc- 
trmes  of  Plato,  of  the  ('abala,  and  of  the  Bible,  into  a  new  theory, 
the  chief  objects  of  which  appeared  to  be,  to  refer  both  mind  and 
matter  to  one  and  the  same  essence,  and  to  reinstate  the  Pythago- 

*  To  give  a  complete  account  of  the  writincrs  of  Bayle,  woukl  be  no  very  easy  matter. 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  authorship  of  all  was  ever  acknowledged,  or  even  known. 
That  by  which  he  is  \h  st  known,  and  by  which  his  name  will  survive  the  lapse  of  agec 
to  come,  is  of  course  the  "  Dictionnoire  Hlstorique^t  Critique." 
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lean  dogma  of  transmigration.*  Marcus  Marci  of  Kronland, 
Johann  Engel  a  Silesian,  and  a  few  others,  fallowed  somewhat 
closely  in  his  footsteps ;  the  former  of  whom,  especially,  attempted 
to  bring  back  some  of  the  mystical  notions  of  antiquity,  in  a  work 
entitled  "  Philosophia  vetus  Restituta." 

In  France,  Peter  Poiret  (born  1646,  died  1719,)  advocated  a 
mystical  philosophy,  which  was  leas  of  a  physical,  and  far  more  of 
a  moral  nature.     Opposed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  Descartes,  to  whose 
philosophy  he  had  for  some  time  been  attached,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  now  growing  opinions  of  Locke,  agaiuBt  whom  he  wrote  an 
aiAe  treatise. f  he  sought  refuge  from  the  weakness  of  the  reason 
in  faith,  as  the  legitimate  source  of  truth,  and  from  the  corruption 
of  the  will  in  grace,  as  the  source  of  all  true  virtue.     Theologi- 
cally there  are,  perhaps,  some  things  that  may  be  considered  valu- 
i-ble  in  the  writings  of  Poiret;  but  the  extension  of  his  religious 
notious  into  the  proper  boundaries  of  speculative  philosophy,  to  say 
Dothing  of  his  strong  tendency  to  fanaticism,  points  him  out  to  us 
as  one  of  the  most  decided  instances  of  mysticism  in  his  age  and 
countrj-.     F6n61on,who  favored  that  species  of  religious  sentiment 
which  France  has  designated  by  the  term  Quietism,  may  likewise 
be  numbered  among  the  mystics  who  arose  at  this  period  of  French 
Uterature.     The  real  tendency  of  tlie  Quietist  system  is  ant  to  be  -i 
lost  sight  of  in  the  lofty  and  imposing  spiritualism 
lesses.     The  peculiarity  of  it  has  always  been  the  ah 
win  in  passive  feeling  and  ecstasy — a  doctrine  whic 
a  nature  already  pure,  but  which  in  many  is  too  apt 
into  fearful  immorality.    F6n^!on,  however,  like  Poii 
is  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  theological  rather  t 
sof^ical  phenomena  of  his  age  and  country .{ 

•  Helmont  sp'nt  Ihe  gnaler  part  of  hia  life  in  going  backward* 
GenDnny  lu  En;{laiiiJ,  and  in  convene  nilh  the  mvatica  of  both  Co 
BiIkJ  his  "  PdrBJoiicdl  Diadouraca"  at  LonJun  in  lli:^,  Hia  chief 
(Btilini  "Seder  OUm,  onJo  SBL'tiiorum;  hoc  est  hiitorica  enarratio 
phirc  per  unuin,  in  quu  «un(  omnia."  (WI^.J  Tennemann  saya,  "  Er 
tine  allT^meine  Sjrinpalhie  der  Dinije;  ein  Uobeigehen  des  Oeul 
(iainder  :  weil  beule  nur  der  Fond,  niclil  dem  Wuxen  nach  venliin 
•He  veildiches,  und  minniii-he*  icrhalten,  unJ  danim  aucli  in  jedc 
d^pie  tarhandsn  Nnd.'''anindriu,  kc.  3:29. 

W  PiJe*  e(  ratin  collaUe  ac  sua  utrnijue  loco  reJditv  aiI«en<U9  ji 
nn.  The  great  work  of  Puirel  is  eiitiiled  '•  ErMinoinie  de  la  Di 
1  Jtil9.)  The"  .>ri:.'in  of  Poirel'a  [iiy9tiji«31  appenm  In  have  been  hii 
tiie  writing  of  Mod.  Bourignon,  For  a  very  inb'reMini;  nccoiint  of 
ciun  of  thia  ags.  see  '■  Foreign  Aidi  to  Sell-inl8lli[rence,"  a  iierius  of 
ml  iirti  'les  in  the  Monthly  Hagaiine,  by  J.  A.  Heraiid,  Ehu.  Oi 
No.  27.  (March  1»M1  ) 

t  Munj  ((liinpwa  iiilo  the  real  nnlure  and  tendency  of  Qulnlii  ii 
f.am  a  work,  nut  in  other  respi.'Ci*  very  ernlitalile  to  the  aulhur's  t  i!<I 
■^•''?ci^  Wojnen,,and(aiiuli««"    ■■"-^'- -■- ----^    
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But  the  most  wide-spread  school  of  religious  mysticism,  which 
'  ^^^<^^^'^^^'  arose  during  the  eighteenth  century,  was  that  of  Emanuel  Swe- 

denborg.  To  give  anything  approaching  to^n  adequate  view  of 
the  Swedenborgian  philosophy,  we  fgel^to  bejt  matter  of  great  dif- 
ficulty, and,  indeed,  in  a  brief  compass,  almost  impossible.  The 
difficulty  of  the  case  arises  partly  from  thejtmazing  fertility  of  his 
writings,  partly  from  the  frequent  obsgurity  with. which  his  thoughts 
are  expressed^,  and  partly  from  the  differences  of  opinion  upon  many 
important  points,  which  exist  amongst  his  followers.  Although, 
according  to  his  own  testimony,  he  was  accustomed  from  a  child 
to  think  much  upon  spiritual  things,  yet  his  earlier  manhood  seemed 
to  be  altogether  engrossed  in  scientific  pursuits.  The  results  of 
these  studies  exist  to  the  present  day  in  the  form  of  volumes  and 
tracts,  which  travel  over  almost  the  whole  surface  lof  .natural  his- 
tory and  science,  and  in  which  it  is  only  justice  to  say  are  found, 
more  or  less  obscurely,  many  of  the  germs  of  recent  and  brilliant 
discoveries. 

It  was  in  the  "  Prodromus,'*  a  brief  treatise  upon  "  Til^-InfiOilS^- 
andjthe  Soul,"  that^  the  philosophical  and  theological  thinking  of 
S weden boTg^began .  I  say  philosophical  and  theological,  because 
it  was  his  firm  conviction  from  the  first,  that  revelation  and  philos- 
ophy were  fundamentally  identical,  that  all  religion  was  to  be  made 
scientific,  and  all  science  to  be  made  religious. 

The  first  question  which  suggests  itself  with  reference  to  the 
Swedenborgian  philosophy,  is  this.  What  is  the  method  it  pro- 
posesjjjy  whjchjruth  is  to  be  attained?  Some  philosophers  had 
attempted  to  deduce  all  truth  from  a  priori  principles ;  others  had 
attempted  to  ascend  by  an  inductive  process  from  the  particular  to 
the  general.  What  is  the  methodology  that  Swedenborg  adopted? 
To  answer  this  question  accurately,  we  should  premise,  that  he  set 
out  upon  no  fixed  metaphysical  principles  whatever ;  he  went  to 
work  as  a  solitary  and  independent  observer,  to  find  truth ;  and  the 
method  to  be  pursued,  formed  itself  as  he  proceeded.  As  any  un- 
•y^^^^****^  pli.losoyhical  thinker  naturally  would  do,  hft  hegan  his  nnreftr  by  g. 


■  r^f  k^^ 


wide  observation  of  fact^ ;  his  system,  therefore^  was  ciadled  in 
riniple  inductive  processes;  it  was  analytic ;  or  if  we  may  use  a 
word  implying  authority,  it  was  Baconian.  Few  perhaps  who  have 
only  listened  to  vague  rumors  respecting  this  philosoj)hy,  would 
imagine  that  it  commenced  in  a  collection  of  facts,  far  greater  than 


virtues  of  Madame  Guyon  and  of  r<5nelon  himiielf,  yet  the  character  of  the 
nyf  *aT  sm  is  often  portrayed  by  bu  pen  in  a  very  striking  manner. 
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(hose,  o '  which  the  father  of  experimental  science  h.  mself  htui  anv 
conception. 

After  i^assing  successively  through  the  regions  of  mechanics, /icd  lt>>:<^L 
with  the  corresponding  properties  of  matter ;  after  traversing  the  'Ket  h<\ji  , 
province  of  chemistry,  throwing  light  upon  the  action  of  impon- 
derable agents,  and  suggesting  the  germ  of  the  atomic  theory,  bj 
pointing  out  the  geometrical  relations  existing  between  tlie  ulti- 
mate atoms,  Swedehbnrg  comes  at  length  to  the  animal  kingdom. 
Here  the  course  of  his  research  begins  to  gain  point  and  preg- 
QSBCv.  The  human  bod^  IP^y  be  regarded  as  that  in  which  all''^'? 
the  operations  of  nature  are_concentrated_and  perfected.  Here, 
therefore,  is  a  microcosm — a  perfect  representation  of  all  being— 
an  image  of  the  whole  creation ;  here  consequently  a  theatre, 
upon  which  philosophy  may  achieve  its  noblest  conquests.  In  this 
department,  then,  we  begin  to  see  more  clearly  some  of  the  scien- 
tific formulas  or  methods,  which,  evolved,  as  he  tells  us,  by  intense 
thought  and  oatienl  observation,  are  potent  to  cast  light  upon  (he 

3  around  us.     First  of  all,  lh_ere  is.tha/f  f*  fti^n  */ 
he  considered,  is  purely  mechanical  in  forr^-^. 
svery  higher  region  in  which  she  ap- 
le  man,  is  represented  by  movement  in 

movements  of  the  mineral  kingdom '^'^^^  "^•^• 
crystal ;  the  next  form  is  the  circular, -jj  •  "  ^ii'-l 
sation,  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  ' 

spiral,  the  type  of  spirit  itself.' 
igy  of  the  humanjKidy,  another  philo-5h  fti^^Vo^ 
irly  into  view,  namely,  the  doctrine  ofArr-hiit^  r'-Ji-L,' 
le  real  structure  of  the  various  organs 
snborg  conceived  that  the  doctrine  of 
oms,  would  only  bring  him  to  a  dark 
I  all  form  or  oi^anlzalion  ceas3d  ;  and 
s  divisibility  of  matter  would  lead  to  a 
ing  could  be  drawn.     Everyorgan,<^-cw. , .  .tut 
made  up  of  perfect  atomis  ic  organs, ^'fl^j^.yy^  '^ 
g  the  thing  Itself  far  more  completely 
:ty  is  made  up  of  individual  men,  and 
pattern  of  humanity.     Everything  in 
a  series  of  perfectly  organized  atom) 


sr  fbims  ennmenteJ,  which  ttht  to  t  j,  ipiiitua 

t'..    I.M  _f«>  _i.n    -»/.     .u 
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. — the  lungs,  e,  g.  of  innumerable  microscopic  lungs,  the  heart  of 
numerous  smallest  hearts,  and  so  forth  with  all  the  other  organs. 
Having  gone  through  the  regions  of  physiology,  Svyedenbon 
^bAyuJb  ,        came  to  the  confines  ^f  the  province  of  Spirit_  itself.     Often,  he 

tells  usTHadTiesearched  for  some  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
but  as  often  had  been  disappointed,  until  at  length  he  got  upon  the 
right  trackj  and  entered  the  sacred  chamber.*  To  gaze  upon  the 
soul  by  the  senses  was  manifestly  impossible ;  but  was  jt  notjx)ssi« 
^^*^  ^^"^^  r^'^le  to  reason^up  from  the  material  to  the  imniaterial,  and  frotn  the 
>v  .i»iWc.>vc^«<»^facts^of_the  onejo  see  intojiie  nature  of  thej)ther  ?  The  Validity 
^£^^^^f^such  a  process  was  grounded  upon  the  doctrine  of  degrees;  a 
doctrine,  he  says,  which  is  necessary  "to  enable us^^foUow in  the 
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steps  of  nature ;  since  to  attempt  without  it  to  approach  and  visit 
her  in  her  sublime  abode,  would  be  to  attempt  to  climb  heaven  by 
the  Tower  of  Babel ;  for  the  highest  step  must  be  approached  by 
JioSL  intermediate."t  The  doctrine  of  degrgj^s,  accordingly,  is  that 
^  which  teaches  us,  that  there  is  a_re[ation  or  parallelism  between  all 
things  in  nature,  from  the  lowest  sphere  in  which  it  exists,  to  the 
highest.  Thus  the  brain  contains  potentially  the  whole  body,  and 
what  is  essentially  true  of  the  body,  is  true  of  it.  Again,  the  ani- 
mal spirits  which  flow  through  the  nerves,  in  a  higher  and  more 
ethereal  sphere,  perfectly  represent  the  more  gross  and  obdurate 
human  organization ;  so  also  the  soul  itself,  in  a  still  higher  region, 
must  be  a  perfect  type,  or  rather  co-ordinate  archetype,  of  the 
body.  Accordingly,  all  nature  by  these  degrees  ascends  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  and  descends  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ; 
so  that  by  the  aid  of  this  philosophical  formula,  we  can  study  the 
spiritual  world  by  means  of  the  knowledge_we  possess  ofthe  ma- 
terial. 

Even  in  the  spirit  itself  there  are  degrees.  The_lowest  is  that 
' which  is  only  cognizant  of^ensat ions;  the  nMt^bpve  thjs  is  tfie 
anirnus,  whose  pfficeis  to  imagine^ and  desil^jjthirdly^xherej_s  die 
mind,  which  understands^ and  wills;  and  lastly,  there  is  the  soul, 
whose  ^ffice  is  to  represent  tTie  universeT^amTliave  inuniTon  of 
end8.§  Such  is  man,  so  far  as  the  form  of  his  being  is  concerned ; 
but  where  is  the  life,  which  is  to  animate  him  ?  The  body  is  dead 
^  matter,  but  it  is  vivified  by  the  animal  spirits  and  other  impondera- 

*  See  hia  "  Economy  of  the  Animil  KinsrHnm,"  chap.  Hi.,  on  the  Soul :  at  the  coid- 
nencement  of  which  we  have  his  own  account  ofthe  method  he  had  pursaixi 
f  Ibid.,  chap,  iii  sec.  210. 

+  Thij«i8  an  application  ofthe  doctrine  of  Correspondences. 
$  Economy  of  An^nfrl  Kingdom,  chap.  Jii.  sec.jS* 
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'Goi.*  God,  according  to 
sence  and  form  of  God  are 
isdom ;  the  former  is  repre- 
the  human  understanding, 
f  Swedenboi^  to  its  highest 
:  upon  his  whole  method  of 
tive  aDd  sj,nthetic_me(hod 
ion,  his  mind  seized  upon 
from  ihem  reasoned  down- 
ular  objects.  Perhaps  it  is 
'ith  exception  of  the  unsuc- 
irds  to  purely  philosophical 

region  of  philosophy,  Swe- 

1/  truth.     For  gazing  upon  Pa  oa^.  «h 

ay  e^urely_spi  rjlual^.  senses,  2*^  ^^'  bJ^ 

)st  men  the  spiritual  world'<^rtj j^  a^i 
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er,  who  do  obtain  spiritual 

ned  spiritual  understanding 

Aa.     Spiritual  OT^e^ogjcal 

lese  requisites  unjte  ;  where 

out  gazes  upon  the  higher 

'Standing  can   comprehend 

ygdenborg  could  not  resist 
lis  providejicei  had  brought  ^^  At/U.^,-*^ 
d  the  relations  of  spiritual ff«tf  opx^'it 
idwithin  the^sphere^^ljiis  y^t'^^tv 
ith  long  study  upon  nature-n«i^',    '. -^i^ 
:d  to  deep  meditation  upon 
ation  that  could  trace  the 
indings  of  material  forms-- 
and  an  exquisite  sensibility 
the  visions  of  his  own  in- 
Lsported  out  of  the  body— 
irld  around  him;  sometimes 
scious  of  the  lapse  t'f  time ; 
een  a  visior  of  ar.g'lB;  and 
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ci^^v*^thi8  the  high  tiuih,  that  man,  when  his^nature  is  elevated,  can 

1^  ^ .  /a  /t-*-^ «.  -I" 

jaith,  became^  transformed  into  a^special  revelatiqn^Jthat^was  to 
usher  in  Jhje^pimfied JCJmrch^an  latter-day  glory.     Sweden* 

borg  was  assuredly  a  great  intellectual  phenomenon.  Seldom, 
perhaps  never,  have  so  many  systems  concentrated  in  a  single 
mind.  He  began  a  simple  observer — ^a  Baconian  analyist ;  from 
that  he  raised  himself  to  the  region  of  rational  and  idea!  truth ;  and 
ended  a  mystic — the  favored  channel  of  a  new  dispensation  to  man- 
kind. In_him^^ensat^^  — 
the  only  phase  through  which  he  never  passed  was  that  of  scepti- 
cism. Had  he  been  fortunate  enough  to  complete  the  cycle,  had 
a  ^Unge^  of  jyholesome  scepticism  curbed  his  credulity,  we  might 
have  hadaTgreat^phnosop^  Active  Christian  reformer, 
unmarred  by  the  enthusiasm  that  dared  to  claim  the  title  and  the 
honors  of  a  divine  and  apostolic  messenger.* 
Ju.4^  u^A^  Ttc.  These  phenomena,  then,  which  we  have  just  enumerated,  may 
'^hK*><^  ''^v'be  viewed  as  the  various  waves  "oF  sc^tlclsrrT  and  mysticism, 

wliich,  having  been  first  raised  by  the  storms  of  controversy,  in 
which  the  idealism  of  Descartes  and  the  sensationalism  of  Gassendi 
were  so  long  engaged,  propagated  themselves  in  different  degrees 
of  intensity  for  many  years  over  several  parts  of  the  Continent  of 
yu^  /lA^l^      Europe.     Injhe  meantime  the  phases  of  idealistic  and  sensational 


ghilosophy^  themselves  had  altogether  ^hanged.     The  philosophy 
of  Descartes  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  Malebranche  and 
Spinoza,  had  been  remodelled  by  Leibnitz,  and  had  come  forth  in 
a  new  dogmatic  form  under  the  auspices  of  Wolf.     That  of  Gas- 
sendi, on  the  other  hand,  had  given  place  to  the  more  profound, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  more  popular  sensationalism  of  Locke  and 
his  expounder  Condillac ;  so  that  the  effects  of  the  old  Cartesian 
t  "ic^cotjL,  -wju^  controversy  had  hardly  expended   themselves,  before   the   fresh 
Ac^p4U^-m.^     struggles  of  these  remodelled  systemsjvere_throwin^j^^^ 
-j-tUxxTLO^^.         oTajiew  §ceplicism^  ani.a  new  mysticism,  which  were  to  bear 

their  fruits  during  the  greater  part  ofthe  eighteenth  century.    This 
leads  uTto^^ 


The  "  PrincJpia,"  the  "  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,"  with  an  admirable  intrndao* 
tion  by  J.  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  and  the  "  Animal  Kingdom,"  have  already  appeared, 
elhen  are  forthcoming.  .   I 
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(J  )  Tax  Secohd  Pbuod — OKunATiHa  from  Locn  ai(i>  Lrienitz. 

The  scepticism  and  mysticism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to 
which  we  now  advert,  showed  many  points  of  diversity  from  Umt 
which  preceded  it.     In  France  almost  all  traces  of  both  gradually 
died  away,  for  the  whole  mind  of  the  country  became  now  too 
much  absorbed  in  the  rising  school  of  materialism,  and  its  devo- 
tion to  physical  science,  to  give  rise  to  much  literature  of  a  philo- 
sophical kind  beyond  these  limits.     Germany,  on  the  contrary,  in 
which  the  Iieibnitzian-Wolfian  philosophy  was  swaying  n  very 
feeble  sceptre,  gave  a  far  better  opportunity  for  the  growth  of 
sceptical  principles,  aided  on,  as  they  were,  by  the  able  and  acute 
advocacy,  which  they  had  received  in  this  country  from  the  ver 
satile  pen  of  Hume.     The  court  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  wel 
corned  nien  of  any  opinions,  so  long  as  they  had  somewhat  of  the 
French  taste  and  rehnement  about  them,  w^  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  sacans,  many  of  whom  took  a  malignant  pride  in 
deprecating  all  the  philosophical  as  well  as  religious  notions  of 
their  day,  in  favor  of  a  shallow  and  fashionable  scepticism. 
Among  these  the  Marquis  d'Argens  figured  as  the  author  of  a 
in  erudition,  entitled,  "The  Philos- 
ject  of  which  was  to  throw  doubts, 
of  If^ic  and  metaphysics,  but  upon 
itural  philosophy  and  astronomy  it- 
empt  at  philosophical  scepticism  was 
ho,  in  a  work  entitled  "  Pyrrhonisme 
stem  but  few  removes  from  that  of 
he  adopted,  and   which   contained 
II  the  d(^matical  systems  of  phllos- 

0  Wolf.f  The  same  tendency  was 
■isms,"  a  work  of  great  metaphysical 

in  1776.  Another  edition  of  this 
was  published  after  the  appearance 
ison,"  together  with  a  "Manual  of 

1  these  works  he  attacked  the  con- 

rkable  lor  the  ■drentnrniu  chnTacler  or  hu  Kir. 

in  the  embaHj  tt>  Turkey  ;  viaited  the  prin'^ipal 

ninn^;  anJ,  being  disinherileJ  t>T  liu  falher, 

Hu  writing*  arc  all  markeil  witli  Bceptii  iinl, 

tnac  de  Beaufobre,  wu  born  is  Beilin.    Bk 
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elusions  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and  attempted  to  overwhelm 
its  positive  results,  b)'  reproducing  the  old  arguments  of  Pyrrhon- 
ism against  the  objective  validity  of  human  knowledge.*  Severa. 
other  sceptical  productions  were  put  forth  at  that  period,  which, 
however,  are  but  little  known  in  this  country,  and  which,  even  in 
Germany  itself,  have  been  long  lost  sight  of,  eclipsed  by  the 
brighter  lights  which  have  since  arisen  in  their  philosophical  hem- 
isphere. 

These,  we  believe,  were  the  most  prominent  sceptical  writings 
which  made  their  appearance  during  this  age.  As  to  mysticism — 
mysticism  of  a  direct  nature  made  but  little  fresh  effort  during  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  the  study  of  Swedenborg,  per- 
haps, affording  an  indirect  outlet  for  many  notions  of  a  mystical 
character,  which  might  otherwise  have  presented  some  peculiar 
features  of  their  own.  It  was,  however,  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
century,  that  St.  Martin  translated  the  works  of  Jacob  Boehme, 
and  originated  the  doctrine  of  religious  mysticism  in  France,  for 
which  he  is  famous.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  St.  Martin  built  most  of  his  peculiar  notions^ 
has,  in  order  to  appreciate  it  aright,  only  to  peruse  the  writings  of 
Henry  More,  one  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists,  and  then  imagine 
the  principles  there  advocated  reared  up  under  the  guidance  of  a 
versatile  and  enthusiastic  spirit,  as  a  barrier  against  the  philo- 
sophical sensationalism  of  Condillac  and  the  religious  scepticism 
of  Voltaire.  St.  Martin  was  in  many  respects  very  similar  to  that 
mystical,  but  still  admirable  writer ;  and  the  opinions  prevalent  in 
France,  when  he  gave  utterance  to  his  thoughts,  were  such  as  to 
rouse  his  whole  soul  to  action,  in  the  attempt  to  place  his  own  lofty 
spiritualism  in  direct  opposition  to  them. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  method  of  philosophizing,  which  is 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  "  unknown  philosopher,"  as  he  was 
often  termed,  I  will  give  a  single  passage  translated  from  an  article 
in  the  **  Archives  Litt^raires,"  which  appeared  in  1804,  just  after 
his  death,  and  quoted  by  M.  Damiron,  in  which  the  spirit  of  his 
system  is  ably  delineated.  "The  system  of  St.  Martin  aims  at 
explaining  everything  by  means  of  man.  Man  is  to  him  the  key 
to  every  phenomenon,  and  the  image  of  all  truth.  Taking,  there- 
fore, literally  the  famous  oracle  of  Delphi,  *  nosce  le  ipsum '  he 
maintains  that,  if  we  would  fall  into  no  mistakes  respecting  exist- 

*  Plainer  18  perhaps  better  known  by  his  "  Anthropology,"  than  his  strictly  meta- 
physical writings.    No  man  of  his  day,  probably,  combined  a  greater  knowleilge  of 


physiology  and  philosophy  together. 
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aoce,  and  the  harmony  of  all  beinga  in  the  iintTei^e,  we  have  onlj 
to  undersland  ouraeloes,  inasmuch  as  the  body^of  man  has  a  ne- 
cessary' relation  to  everything  visible,  and  his  spirit  is  tho  typo 
of  everything  that  is  invisible.  What  we  should  study,  then,  are 
the  physical  faculties  that  depend  upon  our  bodily  oi^anization,  the 
intellectual  faculties,  whose  exercise  is  often  influenced  by  the 
senses  and  exterior  objects,  and  the  moral  faculties  or  the.  con- 
science,  which  supposes  freewill.  It  is  in  this  study  that  wo  must 
seek  for  truth,  aud  we  shall  And  in  ourselves  all  the  nocefisary 
means  of  arriving  at  it :  this  it  is  which  our  author  calls  natural  rev. 
elation.  For  example :  ''  The  smallest  attention,"  he  says, "  sulficei 
to  assure  us  that  we  neither  communicate  nor  form  any  idea  with- 
out its  being  preceded  by  a  picture  or  image  of  it,  engendered  by 
our  understanding ;  in  this  way  it  is,  that  we  ori^nate  the  plan  of 
abuilding,  or  any  other  work.  Our  creative  faculty  is  vast,  active, 
inexhaustible ;  but  in  examining  it  closely,  we  see  that  it  is  only 
secoodar}-,  temporary,  dependent ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  owes  its 
origin  to  a  creative  faculty,  which  is  superior,  independent,  and 
oniversal,  of  which  ours  is  but  a  feeble  copy.  Man,  therefore,  is  a 
type,  which  must  have  a  prototype,  and  that  prototype  is  God." 

From  this  extract  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  philo- 
sophical mysticism  by  which  St.  Martin  attempted  to  supplant  the 
shallow  materialism  and  growing  infidelity  of  his  age,  and  to  in- 
duce his  countrymen  to  take  a  deeper  insight  into  the  constitution 
of  the  human  mind,  and  its  close  connection  with  the  Divine.* 

(C.)  Thud  Pbbkid — osioiBATiira  vrra  Eakt  usd  Comn.i.Ac. 

The  writings  of  Kant  and  Condilloc  formed  a  new  era  in  tbo 
pn^ress  both  of  sensationalism  and  of  idealism.  As  their  re- 
«pective  systems  became  propagated,  the  minor  efforts  of  the 
philosophical  spirit — its  scep'ical  as  well  as  its  mystical  tendencies 
— gradually  disappeared.  The  former  expired  under  the  gigantic 
power  of  the  one,  the  latter  was  dissipated  by  the  clear  and  lucid 
ui&lysis  of  the  other.  France  aLd  Germany  now  seemsd  lo  be 
eqnally  divided   between   the  material  school  of  Paris,  and  the 

*  Tha  Harqm*  Laum  Claude  de  8L  Hnrtin,  oiled  (ho  Unknown  Philompher,  wu 
bgni  at  Ambouie  1743,  anil  Jied  1803.  Hii  life  irai  one  of  ^at  lit/rnrr  uctiviijr,  end 
ha  writinsB  are  all  marked'  bj  a  tofly  bat  loinenhBt  myaljcal  Rpirilu  itbm.  His  Iwo 
ftiocipat  worts  are,  "  Emjun  de  la  yinXi,  on  lea  H[>mmes  rapjjelii  au  Principe  uni- 
TBKldela  Science,"  (1T75,)  and  "DerEipritdeaClioses.DuCaup-de'CEil  PbtloMphi. 

»  le»  *nij{iBet'-    (JvoU.lhii.l8Q0.) 
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idealistic  school  of  Konigsberg ;  and  in  our  present  sketch  W6 
have  to  pause  for  a  time,  silent  spectators  of  this  conflict,  until  we 
see  scepticism  and  mysticism  again  appearing  between  the  com- 
batants, anew  to  chastise  their  too  great  temerity,  and  anew  to 
send  them  back  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  were  respectively  building.  Accordingly, 
ere  the  century  comes  to  a  close,  we  see  the  indications  of  a  new 
system,  both  of  sceptical  and  mystical  philosophy,  emanating  from 
the  Kantian  metaphysics ;  the  former  brought  forward  by  Schulze, 
the  latter  by  Jacobi.  As  both  of  these  writers,  howeve]^  though 
belonging  actually  to  the  eighteenth  century,  yet  pertain,  as  far  as 
their  influence  goes,  more  closely  to  the  nineteenth,  we  shall  ht?re- 
tjfler  take  them  up  as  an  introduction  to  the  sceptical  and  mystical 
^)hilosophy  of  Germany  during  the  present  age.  We  now  com 
l«ack  to  our  own  country. 


Sect.  II. — Scepticism  and  Mysticism  in  England,  from  the  time 
of  Bacon  to  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  struggle,  similar  to  that  which  we  have  described  between 
the  Cartesians  and  Gassendists  in  France,  was  carried  on  at  the 
rery  same  period  in  England,  between  the  disciples  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  Hobbism.  The  idealistic  tendency,  however,  was  far  less 
extravagant  in  our  own  country  than  it  became  on  the  Continent, 
in  the  hands  of  Malebranche  and  Spinoza ;  and  the  scepticism 
which  arose  from  its  paradoxes  was  proportionably  of  a  less  sweep- 
ing character.  The  author,  who  in  England  most  perfectly  ex- 
pressed the  sceptical  tendency  of*  this  age,  was  Joseph  Glanville, 
court-preacher  to  King  Charles  the  Second,  whose  work,  entitled 
"  Scepsis  Scientifica,  or  Confessed  Ignorance  the  Way  to  Science, 
in  an  Essay  of  the  Vanity  of  dogmatizing  and  confident  Opinion," 
was  intended  rather  to  controvert  the  pretensions  of  the  Aristote- 
lian and  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  than  to  involve  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  human  knowledge  in  darkness  and  uncertainty. 

Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  Glanville,  although  he  appropriates 
the  term  Scepsis  as  significant  of  his  philosophical  opinions,  was 
far  from  being  a  universal  sceptic.  His  object  was  to  inculcate 
modest}',  to  chastise  dogmatism,  to  teach  the  mind  of  man  to  be 
contented  with  the  unostentatious  medium  between  the  bold  ma- 
terialism of  Hobbes,  and  the  assumptions  of  rationalism^^.  With.. 
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litis  ecd  in  view  he  attacked  the  authority  of  antiquity,  of  the 
schools,  and  of  the  more  modem  systems  of  philosophy,  with  a 
vigor  which,  though  waaling  in  profundity,  yet  at  least  had  the 
credit  of  being  lucid  and  eloquent.* 

The  most  remarkable  portions  of  the  work  above  referred  to 
are  the  observations  it  contains  upon  causation,  in  which  Glanville 
very  clearly  gives 'llie  germ  of  the  theory,  which  was  afterwards 
more  fully  (leveloped  by  Hume.  Causes,  he  argues,  are  the  al- 
[Aabet  of  science,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  under- 
stand agy  part  of  nature  aright.  But  causes  He  altogether  beyond 
tiie  reach  of  experience,  which  reveals  to  us  nothing  but  phenom- 
ena; and,  consequently,  as  experience  is  the  only  true  source  of 
human  knowledge,  it  follows  that  the  knowledge  which  men  have 
inetended  to  reach  of  scientific  and  abstract  truth,  cannot  be  any- 
thing better  than  hypothesis.f  This  reasoning,  though  not  very 
profound,  is  yet  remarkable  as  a  display  of  the  systematic  scepti- 
cbm,  which  was  then  at  work  within  a  narrow  circle,  and  as  being 
a  kind  of  preparation  for  the  deeper  and  more  comprehensive 
views,  which  were  soon  after  propounded  by  the  Scottish  sceptical 
philosopher  who  succeeded  him. 

Mysticism,  on  the  other  hand,  was  favored  at  this  time  with  a 
lar  greater  share  of  attention,  and  was  supported  by  far  greater 
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often  led,  after  being  compelled  to  distrust  the  conclusions  of  i]  e 
current  philosophy. 

More  was  educated,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age.,  in  the 
scholastic  doctrines  ;  but,  being  driven  from  these  through  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon  and  his  succes- 
sors, he  became  a  most  zealous  Cartesian,  and  even  corresponded 
with  Descartes  himself  on  some  questions  relating  to  his  philos- 
ophy. Finding,  however,  no  certainty  from  these  principles,  and 
seeing  with  great  penetration  the  paradoxes  in  which  he  would  be 
involved  by  carrying  them  out  to  their  just  inferences,  h«  plunged 
so  deeply  into  scepticism,  that  he  at  length  began  even  to  doubt 
the  proof  of  his  own  individuality.  Not  yet,  however,  was  the 
yearning  after  truth  altogether  repressed  by  the  spirit  of  unbelief; 
for  we  find  him  soon  after  buried  in  the  deep  mines  of  Platonism, 
and  hear  him  after  a  while  declaring,  according  to  the  Platonic 
doctrine,  that  true  and  perfect  knowledge,  which  alone  renders  us 
happy,  can  only  be  found  in  that  mental  purity  and  spiritual  en- 
lightenment, by  which  we  are  elevated  to  a  union  with  the  Divine 
mind  itself. 

More  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  the  revelation 
which  God  had  originally  made  to  the  Hebrew  nation  had  been 
communicated  through  the  Pythagorean  books  to  Plato ;  and  not 
only  this,  but  that  the  Cabalistic  philosophy  as  well,  contained  a 
system  of  truth  couched  under  its  metaphors  and  symbols,  which 
was  likewise  to  be  traced  to  the  same  Divine  origin.  On  this 
ground  he  sought  to  prove,  that  there  is  a  unity  of  spirit  pervad- 
ing these  various  writings,  and  that  the  whole  sum  of  true  philos- 
ophy had  its  germ  in  the  illumination  which  man  originally  re- 
ceived from  the  supernatural  communication  made  to  him  by  God. 
The  love  which  More  manifested  to  the  must  ethereal  portions  of 
Platonism,  his  warm  defence  of  the  Cabala,  his  peculiar  theologi- 
cal tenets,  besides  many  of  his  poems,  all  clearly  indicated  his  de- 
cided leaning  to  mysticism.  These  collateral  views,  however, 
might  have  been  passed  by  almost  unnoticed,  or  regarded  simply 
as  the  poetic  excursions  of  a  lofty  soul  towards  the  elevated  re- 
gions of  spiritualism.  But  in  addition  to  all  this,  there  is  in  his 
philosophy  a  calm  and  dispassionate  maintaining  of  the  very  same 
doctrines.  It  is  when  we  find  him  asserting,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  organ  of  true  knowledge  in  man  is  a  direct  and  divine  intui- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  original  and  only  source  of 
truth  objectively  considered  is  an  immediate  revelation  from  GckL 
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that  we  become  most  sensible  how  deeply  he  had  drimk  into  the 
spirit  of  philosophical  as  well  as  of  religious  mysticism. 

Theophilus  Gale,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  contemporary  with 
More,  followed  in  the  same  direction,  although  by  no  means  to  so 
great  a  length.  He  regarded  the  Bible  alone  as  the  source  of  true 
philosophy,  and  traced  all  the  real  knowledge  that  different  heathen 
nations  possessed  to  its  pages,  as  the  fountain  from  which  the  whole 
had  originally  sprung.  There  are  two  works  in  which  Gale  devel- 
oped his  views  on  these  subjects.  In  the  first  of  them,  that  en- 
titled "The  Court  of  the  Gentiles,"  (1676,)  he  endeavors  to  trace 
aU  the  notions  of  antiquity  which  deserve  any  consideration, 
whether  upon  theology  or  philosophy,  up  to  the  Scriptures ;  or  at 
least  to  Jewish  originals  ;  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  show  that  the 
very  words  they  employed  were  taken  from  this  inspired  source. 
His  second  work,  called  "  Philosophia  Universalis,"  follows  up  the 
argument  in  two  parts.  In  the  first  he  treats  of  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy, more  especially  that  of  Plato,  to  which  he  was  strongly 
attached  :  in  the  second  he  expounds  his  own  theory  on  the  origin 
of  our  knowledge,  attributing  the  whole  to  an  inspired  source,  as 
being  the  only  theory  upon  which  its  very  existence  could  be  ex- 
plained. 

The  most  open  and  avowed  mysticism,  however,  of  this  period, 
was  that  of  John  Pordage,  (born  1625,  died  1698,)  who  spread 
abroad  much  the  same  doctrines  in  England  as  Peter  Poiret  was 
at  the  same  time  engaged  in  diffusing  throughout  France.  The 
philosophy  of  Pordage  was  founded  on  the.  writings  of  Jacob 
Boehme,  whose  notions  he  attempted  first  to  systematize  and  ar- 
range, and  then  to  vindicate  by  an  appeal  to  revelation.  The 
general  character  of  his  system  may  be  seen  by  the  title  of  one 
of  his  chief  works,  which  runs  as  follows: — *'Theoloqia  Mystica 
sive  arcana  mysticaque  doctrina  de  invisibilibus  aeterni.-,  &c.,  non 
rationah  arte,  sed  cognitione  intuitivA  descripta."  With  this  title 
alone,  we  apprehend,  our  readers  will  be  quite  satisfied  ;  and  there- 
fore, having  brought  it  for  a  moment  to  their  view,  we  inus*  leave 
it  to  those  who  are  curious  in  tracing  the  meanderings  of  the  hu- 
man spirit  in  its  search  after  truth,  to  investigate  more  at  length 
the  principles  upon  which  the  doctrines  advanced  under  it  are 
founded,  and  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  results  to  which  they 
may  possibly  lead. 

The  bald  enumeration  of  the  foregoing  namss  may,  perhaps, 
to  reguire  some  apology.    Our  simple^object  in  doing  so  has 
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been  to  show,  what  phenomena  of  a  mystical  and  sceptical  ten. 
dency  actually  made  their  appearance  at  this  time,  without  crowd- 
ing our  pages,  and  taxing  the  patience  of  our  readers  with  the 
useless  details  of  long-forgotten  theories. 

Here,  then,  the  history  of  the  English  scepticism  and  mysticism, 
as  they  appeared  successively  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
closes.  The  philosophy  of  Locke,  which  became  popular  to  an 
almost  unprecedented  extent  towards  the  close  of  this  period,  pro- 
duced an  influence  upon  the  thinkers  of  the  age,  which  turned  the 
whole  current  of  metaphysical  speculation  into  a  new  channel. 
The  mystic  Platonism  and  the  Cartesian  rationalism  which  had 
previiiied  so  extensively  throughout  the  country,  were  gradually 
forgotten,  and  all  eyes  seemed  turned  to  Locke  as  the- great  oracle 
who  was  to  solve  all  the  doubts  in  which  philosophy  had  been  in- 
volved, and  to  probe  with  unerring  accuracy  all  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  human  understanding. 

The  principles  of  Locke's  celebrated  Essay  we  have  already 
criticized  at  some  length,  and  shown,  we  trust  sufliciently,  the  dan- 
gerous readiness  which  it  manifested,  to  regard  experience  as  the 
•ole  basis,  upon  which  any  system  of  truth  could  be  erected.  To 
refute  this,  idealism,  as  we  have  also  seen,  raised  a  strong  opposi- 
tion ;  but  whilst  curbing  the  advancing  sensationalism  in  its  course, 
it  did  not  stop  in  its  own  progress  until  it  had,  in  the  person  of 
Berkeley,  denied  the  very  existence  of  the  material  world.  The 
result  of  this  contest  was  natural.  To  suppose  that  the  extreme 
empirical  principles,  which  flowed  from  the  school  of  Locke, 
should  exist  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  perfected  idealism  of  Berkeley 
should  co-exist  on  the  other,  both  leading  to  many  strange  and 
paradoxical  results,  without,  at  the  same  time,  shaking  the  confi- 
dence of  mankind  in  the  power  and  authority  of  the  human  rea- 
son, and  uvp.ng  them  on  the  road  to  scepticism,  was,  according  to 
all  the  results  of  former  experience,  absolutely  impossible.  We 
naturally  look,  therefore,  for  an  energetic  display  of  scepticism, 
which  should  answer  in  sjme  measure  to  the  ability  and  acuteness 
with  V. hich  the  6ther  rival  theories  tiere  supported ;  and  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  supposition  that  the  sceptical  element  is  the 
check,  which,  by  our  very  constitution  is  intended  to  curb  the 
rashness  of  a  too  hasty  generalization,  our  expectations  could  not, 
assuredly,  in  this  instance,  be  disappointed. 

The  scepUci^ni  which_arose  out  of  the  schooljof  Locke,  we  find, 
in  fact,  to  be  one  of  thejiiost  deeply  grounded  in  its  princjjJesJiie 
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most  logical  in^its^rguments,  and  the  most  sweeping  in  its  conclu-  ^^^iZ,^  \^  / 
sions,  of  any  which  the  history  of  philosophy  has  reccorded ;  and  the 
name  of  David  Hume,  its  great  advocate,  will  ever  be  remembered 
as  associated  with  all  that  is  bold  and  comprehensive  in  the  attacks 
which  have  been  made  against  the  validity  of  human  knowledge.* 

Hume  united  in  himself,  to  a  high  degree,  the  observing  power 
of  sensationalism,  with  the  faculty  of  abstract  reasoning  that  hasJ^<^>»«<.*"'*^^^ 
generally  belonged  peculiarly  to  idealism,  and  knew  perfectly  what  c/^.* 
had  been  found  unsatisfactory  in  the  one  system,  as  well  as  what 
was  inconclusive  in  the  other.     He  camejproperly_speakjng,  from 
the  schoo^  of  Locke,  and  adopJeilhro^u^houtj_the  fim^^ 
axioms  ol  that  philosqphy^fgr Jus.  own^;  but  he  could  equally  well 
empToy^  more  abstract  method  of  reasoning,  whenever  it  suited 
his  purpose,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  grounds  of  his  startling  un- 
belief. 

To  the  first  principles,  from  which  he  took  his  start,  no  one  at  that 
time  could  very  strongly  demur,    h^was^then  generally jdmitted  ^^o>.^<  o  ^li  , 
thatLocke's  account  of  theorigin  of  our  ideas  was  corj^ect,  and^'**^'*'^)  '^''^'  "^ 
that  the  whde  of  our  knowledge  might  really  be  traced  to  sensa« 
tion  or  reflection  as  its  primary  source.     Hume,  in  fact,  did  little 
more  than  change  the  current  phraseology,  when  he  saidjthat^l  ^^^^^  yv.«.-^ 
ourjnental  phenomena^ cqnswt  of  iwyre^^'on^  and^rfea^;  including ^»^/.i  -^-^^-p^*^/^ 
under  the  former  our  direct  perceptions,  and  by  the  latter  meaning  ^  '"  "^    ' 
the  s^m  of  thejp,  which,  by  virtue  of  memory,  association,  &c., 
remain  after  the  impression  has  ceased.f    In  addition  to  this,  he 
was  only  following  Aristotle,  the  scholastic  philosophers,  Descartes,  . 

Malebranche,  asad  Locke  himself,  when  Ijej^sumed^s^indisputablel^^^ 
the  representationalist  theory  of  human^  knowjedge^^  and  took  for  ' 

granted,  that  by  the  idea  of  any  real  outward  existence,  we  are  to 
understand  the  representation  or  copy  of  it  actually  existing  within 
our  own  minds ;  this  copy  being  the  sole  means  by  which  we  can 
attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  objective.! 

Now,  these  two  fundaniental  principles,  that  of  the  representa- 
tionalist  theory  of  human  Jcnowledge,  ancl^that  of  the  sensajioi^a?  i 

*  If  time  wna  horn  at  Edinburgh,  April  2Gth,  1711,  and  died  in  1776.  A  full  and 
highly  interestinflr  Ufe  of  Hume,  with  much  new  information  from  his  manuscripts,  has 
receiAlj  appeared,  by  J.  H.  Burton,  Esa. 

t  Our  references  for  Hume  will  be  all  taken  from  the  "  Enquiry  into  the  Humah 
Under8tand:n(r,"  aa  it  stands  in  the  second  vol.  of  his  Essays.  His  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature,  he  himself  wished  to  be  cancelled,  an  J  always  pointed  to  the  '*  Enquiry,"  as 
c  ->ntaining  his  matured  views.  For  Hume's  theory  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  see 
»*  Enquiry,"  sec.  2. 

f  Hume  does  not  mainttUn  thi*  ideal  system ;  he  merely  assumes  it  tacitly,  as  a  troth 
Tvhich  DO  one  would  question.  ^ 
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T  <^'<,^t)Hgin  of  our  ideas,  form  the  basis^and  contajn  the  prolific  germs  ot 
*  all  the  astounding^scepticism,  for  which  Ilume  became  celebrateo 


throughout  Europe.  The  first  of  these  principles  Bishop  Berkeley 
had  already  employed,  in  order  to  undermine  the  evidence  of  the 
external  world;  and  Hume  clearly  saw  that  all  the  argument 
which  Descartes  or  others  had  used  to  prove  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter, completely  failed  before  the  more  close  and  consecutive  reason- 
ing of  that  prelate.  But,  not  content  with  the  idealism  thus  origi- 
o ,  ;.  ^  <r^Jt  A^^iiiMted,  herwent  on  to  show  that  Berkeley,  although  perfectlv^orrect 
I  -y^LM.-yy^^^X^ ,   M  farashe  had  ventured  to  proceed^in  his^argument,  had  not^car- 

ried  it  out  to  its  legitimate^  extentj  that  he  ought  to  have  applied 
his  principles  to  the  subjective  as  well  as  the  objective  world ;  and 
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cAj^i  t'^'^tbat,  as  impressions  and  ideas  express  everjutJiing  of  which  wejire 

*  ^  *^  ^  ^'^^scious,  (the  whole  mass  of  our  knowledge  being  reducible  to 

these  two  heads,)  we  have  no  right  to  conclude  upon  the  real  ex- 

'.  ^aJ/-  |ii/i-ryv  Jstence  of  a  substarice  called,  mindj^  any  more  than  of  j^hat  whjch  is 

^j^^r^CZJIVrr^^enned  matter.*^  '      . 

It  was  against  the  representationalist  theory,  as  being  the  foun* 
dation  of  these  sceptical  conclusions,  that  Reid  directed  the  chief 
points  of  his  controversy ;  and  it  was  upon  the  successful  refutation 
of  it  that  he  claimed  his  chief  originality  as  a  metaphysician.     For 
our  estimate  of  this  controversy,  therefore,  we  must  refer  our  lead- 
ers back  to  the  last  chapter,  in  which  we  have  shown  how  far 
Reid  appears  to  have  merited  the  honor  that  he  laid  claim  to,  and 
pointed  out  in  what  manner  the  arguments  of  scepticism  upon  this 
bead  may  be  satisfactorily  repelled.     One  additional  remark  only 
^w*^  ^^'dt      ;we  would  make,  namely,  jhat  Hume  deserves  our  thanks^not  in- 
*^' '^  *IXJ*^*^^d  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  opinions,  but  forjhe  bold  and 
"^A  lucid  manner  in  which  he  brought  the^  j)hilosophy  of  his  age  to  a 
greatjjrisis.     It  w^  this  crisisj^jch  prqximatdy  caused  the^over- 
throjv  ofj;epresentationalism,  as  a  theory  of  human  knowledge,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  renewed  attempts  which  were  made  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  strengthening  th^  main  pillars 
ji  human 'belief. 
^^  T|tie  most  famous  portions  of  Hume's  scepticism,  however,  were 
A  ,...it^A;^«C    the  conclusions  he  drew  from  his  empirical  principles  respecting 
i'  tV.IL^]^^  Jlh®  origin  of  our  ideas.     E ver^ notion,  jiccording  to^ these  ^nnji- 
r^^ .  v..*x  ^'i  u «».  pieg^  which  cannol  show  some  impression,  i.  e.  some  direct  sensa- 

tion  from  which  it  proceeds,  is_altogether  delusive,  and  must  be  re 
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jected  as  woi  thiess  by  the  true  experimental  philosopher.'    Among3j_ ,  n^^^,^  ,./■ 

these  merely  imaginary  nptipns,  Hume  places  that  of  ^oujer,  it  be-  ^..ii«*  .a    - 

ing  evident  that  we  can  learn  from  experience  nothing  more  than  ' 

the  existence  of  certain  changes,  which  take  place  under  certain 

circumstances;  and  that  there  is  no  perceptive  faeully  in  man,  by 

which  the  link  that  connects  any  two  given  events  can  possibly  t>o 

discovered. t  ^ 

lt_wa-i  thia  argument  that  IpH  Kant  to  iindprtaltp  thft  "Critick*  ."^  .1" 
^_Pure_Reason.''  "Lireely  own,"  remarks  that  great  thinker,  a**"^  • 
"ihjtjhe  suggestions  of  David  Humawere  what  first,  many  years 
ago,  roused  me  from  my^  dogmatical  slumbers,  and  gave  to  my  in- 
quirias  quite  a  :iiffereot  direction  in  the  field  of  speculative  phi- 
losophy. •  *  •  I  first  inquired_whetjier  Hume's^qlyfietion 
roif^ht  aot  be  a  general  one,  and  soon  found  that  the  idea  of  cause 
and  efiect  is  far  from  being  the  only  one,  by  which  the  understand- 
ing a  priori  thinks  of  the  connection  of  things ;  but  rather  that 
the  science  of  metaphysics  is  altogether  founded  upon  lhc:se  con- 
nections. I  endeavored  to  ascertain  jheir  number,  and  as  I  suc- 
ceeded in  this  attempt,  upon  a  single  principle,  I  proceeded  to  the 
deduction  of  those  general  ideas  which,  I  was  now  convinced,  are 
not,  as  Hume  appreheiidedi  derived  from  experience,  but  arise  out 
of  the^£ure  understMidmg,  This  deduction,  which  seemed  im- 
possible to  my  acute  predecessor,  and  which  nobody  besides  him 
had  ever  conceived — although  every  one  makes  use  of  thesa  ideas 
without  asking  himself  upon  what  their  objective  validity  is  founded 
—this  deduction  was,  I  say,  the  most  difficult  which  could  have 
been  undertaken  for  the  behoof  of  metaphysics.  And  what  was 
still  more  embarrassing,  metaphysics  could  not  here  offer  me  the 
■mallest  assistance,  because  that  deduction  ought  first  to  establish 
the  possibility  of  a  system  of  metaphysics.  As  1  had  now  suc- 
ceeded in  the  explanation  of  Hume's  problem  not  mei'ely  in  a  par- 
ticular instance,  but  with  a  view  to  the  whole  power  of  pure  reason, 
1  could  advance  with  sure,  though  tedious  steps,  to  determine 
completely,  and  upon  general  principles,  the  compass  of  pure  rea- 
son, together  with  what  is  the  sphere  of  its  exertion,  and  what  are 
its  limits ;  which  was  all  that  was  required  for  erecting  a  system 
of  metaphysics  upon  a  proper  and  solid  foundation."^ 

Let  us  look  then  a  little  more  closely  at  the  problem  which 
aruui^ed  Kant  from  his  slumbers,  and  test  the  solution  of  it  which 
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Hume  proposed.  AU  the  objects  of  human^  in^jr^j^^jajlume, 
are  of  two' kinds;  relations  of  ideas,  aiui  jimttersjoflact.  The 
former  (as  for  example,  the  relations  of  space  and  number  in  ge- 
ometry and  arithmetic),  presentjiq_difficulty ;  they  are  all  discor- 
erable  simply  by  the  operations  of  thought.  In  reasoning  about 
matters  of  fact,  however,  the  case  is  different ;  here  one  fact  is 
always  accounted  for  by  another,  and  imagined  to  stand  in  c^ose 
relation  with  it ;  as  when  the  existence  of  human  beings  on  an 
island,  would  be  inferred,  from  seeing  a  house  upon  it.* 
OQxur  iUfru^f^  ^Yfi*'  -E very^ iiLquJryj-Lheik_Qll^ maUers  of  fact,^asJHAime^ correctly 
7v*pric^c^.  ^     shows,  is  based  upon  the  notions  of  cause  and  effect ;  the^rigm  of 

whjch  notionsjhe  discovers  in_  experience,  and  entirely  disowns  the 

supposition  that  any  idea  of  power  or  adaptation  is  connected 

.  .  with  them.     Here  we  conceive  there  is  double  error;  for,  first  of 

pc^<^^  cfn«-»f«4ill,  we  Aaue^the  distinct  idea  of  power  (whether  it  be  objectively 

a/^^^!2^.       valid  or  not),  given  in  the  perception^  two  phenomena  succeed- 

ing  each  otheF;  neither  can  all  the  reasoning  in  the  world  dispos- 
sess us  of  it.  And  secondly,  the  notion  ofcause_andLeffect  cannot 
^AiLuil^  jy^-^ivJiSP'^  from^sensible  e2cpenencej^_becau^  thejdea^ofjooifigr^-hich 
■i^ji  »-^  >yjiu  tx^iforms^THe  very  peculiarity  in  all  those  successions,  that  stand  re- 
lated as  cause  and  effect,  is  one  which  lies  altogether  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  senses.  It  is  not  experience  which  tells  us,  when  a 
man  is  murdered,  that  there  must  be  a  murderer ;  the  law  which 
refers  such  an  effect  to  an  efficient  cause,  lies  deeper  in  our  nature 

,    ^  cuan.4^^.^^^^  ^^^^>  ^^^  ^^^  about  it  a  necessity^  2inA  a  universaliti/^  which 

prior  experience  could  never  have  strengthened,  nor  the  want  of 
it  have  prevented.  Asingle  act^brings  the  Jaw  or^judgmant  into 
operation^  readily  as  a  thousand.  Reid  and  Kant  both  contested 
the  empirical  doctrine  of  Hume  on  this  point.  The  former  ap- 
pealed to  common  sense,  and  made  the  law  of  causality  one  of  our 
intellectual  instincts ;  the  latter  argued  that  the  idea  of  cause  and 
effect  is  one  of  the  a  priori  forms  by  which  the  human  mind  ne- 
cessarily views  the  connection  of  external  things — ^a  doctrine, 
which  grounds  Reid*s  instinct  in  a  deeper  principle  or  law  of  our 
inward  nature. 

Having  concluded,  then  (incorrectly  as  we  conceive)  that  all 

our  notions  of  cause  and  effect,  and  the  relations  existing  between 

objects,  are  referrible  to  experience,  Hume  proceeded  to  moot 

W^kaJ  fy^*^'    another  and  still  deeper  question,  namely,  ugon^tia^prhiciple  all 

i^fmUt^f  0^.c  ^.^^  conclusions  of  experience  are  grounded.t     Let  it  be  admitted 
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ihat  we  have  observed  certain  phenomena  to  succeed  eacli^her 

jnranabjj,  i.  c.  to  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  eHect,  on  what 

ground  can  we  affirm  that  the  same  sequences  will  still  occur  for 

ihe  luture,     Therg^ja  a  univer3al_and_an  unfaiiing  expectation 

among  men,  thnt^the  same  antecedents,  uniler  similar  circun\- 

stancs,  will  be  followed_by  the._Bame  consequents^    Whence  does 

tFiir"expeclation  arise  ?     fioes  it  arise  from  a  course  ol  reasoniiig ■'« I'-^o- 'n-f  * ■  — 

grounded  on  experience,  or  from  habit,  or  from  the  intuitive  judg^,;,^-^'-^  j*.'^*/; 

njent  we  necessarily  form,  whenever  we  see  an  effect,  that  there 

must  be  some  eHicient  cause  or  causes  at  work,  which,  under  the 


of  events  for_the_Juture.     To  the  future,  experience  cannot  at  all-  "  ■  '  ■  - 
apply,  so  that  every  judgment  we  form  respecting  futurity  from  the 
past  must  in  fact  involve  the  very  expectation  itself,  for  ivhich  w© 
are  attempting  to  account.     To  suppose  that  expectation,  there- 
rnm  tn  Kq  q  i.^mooi  Inference  from  experience,  would  be  clearly 

;ircle.     It  would  be  deducing  the  expecta-  ! 

and  the  inference  from  the  expectation.* 
troversy,  Hume  manifestly  felt  the  strength  i 

admit,  used  it  to  the  very  best  advantage 
iry  of  experience,  therefore,  he  takes  up,  in 
:ine  so  often  maintained  by  the  Idealist—  ■ 

sssion  of  phenomena  is  known  to  us  as  ar  '     - 

th.     This  doctrine,  however,  indisposed  of  '"'  if"""-., 
r  ease_  and  brevity.     All  intuitive  truth  'u  i 

in  would  imply  an  absurdity ;  but  there  is  nu 
(lany  phenomena  not  to  stand  in  the  relatio!) 
;h  hitherto  have  done  so ;  and  consequently  I 

(tion  must  have  some  other  basis.f  The^^^  mttt-cf'-i, 
ng  was,  that  our  belief  in  th^e  uniformity  of  '..  i"t<  fi^-f^A 
truth,  must  arise  from  habJt  or  cu3torQ,<j'-t^'^<' ^' '^^ 
rengtiiened_^y.djej)owerj)f  association.  c^4-^■"-l^.  | 
lice  of  this  habit  he  enters  into  an  analysia  *"  /=•""'*"'  '  'j 
on,  from  which  analysis  he  concludes  that  „^acy  •  i 
ly  three,  principles  of  connection  between  f  fw*~^  "Ji- 
!tnblanceL_contjguityj_and  causality.     Ac-  " 

the  reality  of  cause  and  effect  is  discoiered 
MutS.  tibiil. 
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f-r-  u^ 


to  be  a  case  of  association,  which,  from  its  extreme  frequency  ol 
occurrence,  at  last  produces  the  idea,  that  there  is  a  real  link  of 
connection  between  the  J}\ianIihiiaLoccaSons_our^on 
the  unifbrm^recuirence  of  natural  phenomenajq  all  futurity.* 
[ow.  if  this  be  liiie,iLis^e_vIdenL,that  the  belief  in  question  must 

ipi(/ne5^oiL_the_5^reng"^A  of  our  associations. 


se  solelvLfroi 


t- 


But  does  this,  we  ask,  agree  with  the  facts  of  our  daily  observation  ? 
Is  there  not  a  difference  in  kind  as  well  as  degree  between  a  case 
of  imagination,  however  vivid,  and  one  of  real  belief?     So  evi- 
dently is  this  the  fact,  that^  we  sometimes  believe  a  thing,  the 
impressionjj'  which  is  hardlyjglear_^ad  strong  enough  to  be  per- 
ceptible, while  our  most_yivid  conceptions  of  the  imaginative  kind 
aJtogeUierJaJlshprtofjieality.     Merejjssociation  can  never  produce 
belief^  unless  there  is  some  other  element  in  the  evidence  besides. 
Even  Hume  himself,  with  all  his  acuteness,  wavers,  hesitates,  and 
k^.f*r/CL^>t*UjSumbles  in  the  prosecution  of  his  theory,  and  in  one  place  is  even 
^^  •4)etrayed  so  far  as  to  admit,  that  in  the  case  of  belief  there  nust  bo 
5om6  peculiarity  in  the_manner_in  which. the  connected  ideas  are 
conceiveH,  although  he  does  not  explain  very  distinctly  what  that 
peculiarity  is.f 
tLi^  AtH-i    Again^  the  theory  be(pre_us  does  not  coincide^'ith  facts,  when 
it  states  that  our  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature^s  operations  is 
formed  and  strengthened  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  associ- 
ation.    If  so,  let  ^nypne^  produce  a  common_  instance  in  which 
such  jelief_has  ^yer  .appeared  feeble.  or_  in  which  frequency:  of 
recurrence  has  made  it  a  whit  stronger  than  it  was  before.     Any 
icA^^  V  *^^hild,  after  the  first  experiment,  manifests  his  conviction  in  the 
-A^cf^i^!i^iSUA  laws  of  nature,  as  strongly  as  the  octogenarian  after  the  experience 
^^^^•*^^^^of  his  whole  life;  so  that  if  the  belief  be  of  the  gradual  formation 

here  described,  it  must  have  been  all  produced  during  a  period  of 
infancy  prior  to  that  in  which'we  could  make  any  observation  upon 
it,  or  draw  any  conclusion  to  support  the  theory. 

The  theory  which  Reid  maintained  in  opposition  to  this  part  oi 
[lume's  scepticism,  (that^namely  Jn  wjiich  he  places  our  confidence 
m  the  stability  of  najure  ampncrsf  mnn^sjnstinctive  beliefs,)  was  as 
complete  as  the  philosophy  of  v'ommon  sense  could  make  it,  and, 
we  must  admit,  was  well  suited  as  a  general  statement  to  res;ist  the 

•  Enquiry,  sec.  5,  part  2. 

t  "  Let  us  then  take  in  the  whole  rompnss  of  this  doctrine,  and  allow  that  the  senti- 
ment of  hclief  is  nothincr  hut  a  conception  more  intense  and  steady  than  what  attendt 
the  mere  fictions  of  the  imagination,  and  that  this  wanner  of  C4>nccpti4m  arises  from  a 
cmiloinary  conjunction  of  the  ohject  with  soinetiiing  present  to  the  memory  or  senseii.* 
s.  3,  jiart  8. 
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|«t>gress  of  so  irratioiial  an  incredulity  among  the  mass  of  his  read- 
ers.   But  perhaps  the  question  might  have  been  reduced  to  a  more 
iim|»1e  case  of  primitive  judgo'ent.     AllourjirimiliveJu^gimenJ^ 
as  we  have  seen  in  our  analysis  of  Locke^_arejt  first  particular 
and  concrete!     Tfie  axiom,  "  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same 
■re  equal  to  one  another,"  never  suggests  itself  to  a  child's  mind ; 
aod  yet  as  soon  as  reason  is  developed  enough  to  observe  equality, 
that  child  shows  that  he  can  form  the  iudymept.  of  which  the  above 
«i(Mn  is  the  general  expression,  in  reference  to  any  indivjdual  case 
that  may  come  before  him.     In  the  same  manner,  when  we  first 
observe  successive  changes  take  place   in  nature,  we  form  the  pn-a/i,—- .., 
judgment,  that  ajaralldism^of  coiiilitifliis_iiidij;ates.  a  parallelism  "   ""■*/'■'■ 
of  rnjsults ;  that  the  same  powers  ever  exist  to  bring  about  the  same 
phenomena  under  similar  circumstances,  or  to  put  the  judgment 
b  another  form,  that  the  properties  of  similar  thin^  are  themselves /^"f  "/■''•■•/ 
Bi pilar.*     But  it  is  evident,  that  in  this  judgment  there  is  something    '"'f 
complex  still,  for  it  is  not  yet  defined  what  we  mean  by  the  prop- 
aHes  of  things,  or  what  we  really  do  when  we  judge  of  their  simi. 
larity.     ft^ogertics^of  bodies^when  analyzed,  turn  out  to  be  simpij^^  Af  >  il^  i 
another^expre^on  for  the^^wers  of  bodies  ;  and  as  we  only  know/"  '■'*  '*'• 
bodies  through  their  properties,  it  follows  that  we  can  only  know 
them  as  emsting  powers.     Thus  philosophy,  in  the  same  manner  as 
mechanics,  while  it  asserts  the  real  objective  existence  of  jnaUU",,',  .,.f,  n.  - 
yet  regards  it  not  as  a  dead  inactive  substratum, but  as  a  combina-''— '•''■■'■  ■'■" 
tionjjf  forces  acting  varitmsly  under^ven  circumstances,  and  inp"  *"'' 
gi ven  d irec  1  ions . f 
Again,  to  go  a  step  further,  if  we  were  asked  whence  we  gel  the 

ow  see  to  be  implied  in  that  of  aub-     .^',,^  a, 
it  froni  the  consclousnMS  of  our  in-'-^"_.",/tr.. 
■or,  what  is  the  same  thing, from /A«'*  •*"" 
>ugh  not  the  sole  element,  of  all  our 
ave  traced  the  principle  cf  our  be-T)^...i  /■•-;/ 
e  uj)  toa  distinct  fact  of  our  sdf-'''''j*''^'^  'Jj 
clearer,  let  us  present  the  same  steps 
Fu^ofall,  I^am  conscious^j"  myself 
j^     Moreover,  I  am  conscious  that,,  ] .  '','t( 
my  will  invariably  puts  forth  its  ;^  ,,r,.  „^  . 
.     In  all  cases  of  resistance,  for  ex-  ^'■o  ■■'.'• - 

mac  PreBton  Cory.  Esq.  jl  33  tf  ic^  ,  in  which 

upon  Hume's  problem. 

Jieorj  of  nutter,  KG  our  remaik>«p(  d  Ldbnit^ 
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.jt^i.<  ir^Atit  ample,  I^  am  conscicus  of  making  a  counter  resistance,  in  order  to 
I;/,  p<i.cv>a  maintain  equilibrium.  Gazing  upon  objects  around,  I  see  othei 
w<  c-»v^  .i<-^  powers  on  ev^ry  side  which  operate  upon  me,  and  upon  each  other. 
.>. y  ^\lc  *^t)Having  witnessed  the  operation  of  any  of  these  powers,  in  one 
J  tf  .^\ic  ^T^  «'  instance,  I  get  the  conviction,  that  just  as  my  will  invariably  exerts 
"*"'**'  Itself  in  opposition  to  other  forces  invading  it,  so  these  powers  out 

of  me,  having  done  so  once  in  my  own  experience,  will  do  so 
againT— that  this  is,  in  short,  the  law  of  their  activity.  Now  the 
owers  around  me  are  material  objects,^h£  expression  of  their  ac- 

liyilZJ?5^'^Lil^^ J?r2P^^^i^*  •  ^^^  hence  the  law  just  deduced, 
translated  from  the  language  of  dynamics  into  that  of  our  ordinary 
materialism,  takes  the  shape  of  the  judgment  we  have  already  ex- 
pressed ;  namely,  that  the  properties  of  similar  things  are  similar. 
It  is,  in  fact,  but  an  application  of  the  dynamical  axiom,  that  action 
and  reaction  are  uniformly  equal  and  opposite. 

The  only  empirical  explanation  of  this  problem  which  has  been 
recently  given,  proceeds  upon  the  affirmation,  that  when  we  have 
observed  certain  phenomena  to  take  place  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain conditions,  this  observation  forms  a  part  and  parcel  of  our 
^  experience,  so  far  as  it  is  acquainted  with  the  thingrs  in  question ; 

ri^\  nL  /^cyUL    ^  >  ^  ^^  cannot  transcend  our  experience,  we  must  neces- 

i^it^^-y^  '^^ '^"sarily  imagine  those  things  always  to  present  the  same  phenomena 
i^yfjc^^M^^^.  ^^^  ^^^  future.     " Wlien_jve_believei^^_sa^  Mr.  Lewes,*  '^_that 

similar^ffects^wM  fqnow_wh^  causes  are  in  opera- 

tion,  we  are  simplyje/ierja^ia^  oi^'^g^ggri  andjothing^  more. 
We  cannot  hel£^  believing  i^^_P.ur  experience — that  is  irresistible  *, 
but  injhis  belief,  the  jdea  ofeither^ast  or  futui^ehas  nothing  what- 
eyer  to  do;  |t  does_npt  enter  iiito ih£_belief.**  This  reasoning,  in 
fact,  takes  the  whole  thing  for  granted.  It  gratuitously  strikes  out 
all  reference  to  past  and  future — the  very  points  which  form  the 
whole  peculiarity  and  difficulty  of  the  problem — and  then  tacitly 
assumes,  that  our  experience,  which  is  and  ever  must  be  past,  be- 
comes absolutely  valid  for  all  futurity.  jlume*s  reasoning  with 
^  7r'<  ^ "  reference  to  the  theory  of  experience,  all  holds  good  against  this 
T^u^ .  explanation ;  he  saw  clearly  enough  that  our  belief  in  a  past  fact 

could  not  become  a  law  of  belief  {ov  futurity,  without  something 
EcvTwt^ 'U4J  besides  mere  experience  to  account  for  it.  But,  it  is  urged,  we 
^yiu.^<.cr^  cannot  transcend  our  ex^nence,  and  therefore  we  must  conceive 
/  7  /.^  c.--^  of  the  phenomena  just  as  we  have  witnessed  them.  We  affirm^in 
-^***/Teply  to  this,  that  we_cg7i^ranscend  our  experience'  in  all  mattery 

*  Bio^aphical  Histoiy  of  Phtloeophy,  vol.  iv.  p.  61. 
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"f  \  coDtiogept  nature ;  that_we  can  easily  imagine,  witl'>«ianj*''''' 
ccntradiclion,  that  fire  wfll  not  ignUe  gun^wwdgTi  or  tha'^c  sun  — i 
wi  I  not  rise  to-morrow.     The  thing  to  be  accounted  for  a — 'cAy.  ,„  j 
oUToT  airiHe  possibilities  of  the  case,  we  should  hold  fast  to  th?'-*,-' 
precise  succession  of  events  we  have_ once  witnessed,  and  feel  con-" ' 
vinced  that  it  and  no  other  will  recur.     Upon  no  ground  can  I  see 
that  this  conviction  is  explained,  except  it  be  referred  lo  a  fixed,, 
principle  of  our  nature;  and  that  principle  wejiave  now  grqundedl"" 
in^  distinct  fact  of  man's  self-consciousness,     i  know  by  my  own 
consciousness,  that  the  power  of  my  will  resists  all  the  aggression 
of  other  powers  around  me  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous 
Sfslem:  in  the  same  manner,  having  discovered  other  powers  acting 
on  the  same  principle  of  uniformity,  whether  in  reference  to  ray- 
self  or  each  other,  I  now  see  the  law  of  my  own  consciousness 
operating  throughout  nature.     On  this  fact,  then,  is  grounded  our 
belief  in  nature's  stability ;  for  were  nature  to  operate  differently, 
the  very  law  of  forces  which  we  have  seen  to  be  in  operation, 
would  be  reversed. 

Against  this  theory  it  is  no  objection  to  say,  that  the  belief  in 
question  is  so  simple  and  immediate,  that  we  cannot  imagine  all 
this  inward  process  to  take  place  before  it  is  arrived  at.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  all  our  faculties  operate  spontaneously,  long 
before  we  become  reflectively  conscious  of  their  operations ;  and 
that,  however  complicated  the  process  may  be,  yet  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  may  not  have  taken  place  amongst  the  very  first 
elTorts  of  the  infant  reason.  Of  course  we  do  not  regard  this  or 
uy  of  our  primitive  judgments,  in  the  first  instance,  as  an  axiom 
of  universal  application  ;  we  first  have  the  belief  m  the  particular, 
and  we  gradually  come  to  regard  it  more  and  more  universally 
until  at  length  it  appears  before  us  in  a  full  axiomatic  form. 

The  more  1  reflect  upon  the  whole  problem  that  has  just  been 
considered,  the  more  clear  does  it  seem  to  my  own  mind,  that  the 
foundation  principle  of  all  inductive  reasoning  can  be  traced  to  a 
primitive  fact  of  our  consciousness,  revealing  the  law  of  forces, 
whelher  in  nature  or  in  the  soul.  I  vrould  not,  however,  rest  the 
validity  of  the  great  axiom  of  induction  absolutely  upon  this  psy- 
cholc^ical  theory ;  for  on  whatever  theory  we  may  choo  e  to  ac- 
count for  it,  still  the  fact  remains  the  same,  that  the  idea  of  change 
or  of  phenomenon  necessarily  involves  and  su^ests  that  i»f  a 
cause,  a  purpose,  or  a  sufficient  reason,  and  that  this  is  accompa- 
nied with  a  full  conviction  of  the  stability  of  nature's  opfirations. 


&_ 
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Against  these  conclusions,  with  all  their  theological  consequences, 
it  is  in  vain  for  scepticism  to  level  its  shafts.' 

The  philosophy  of  Hume,  as  a  whole,  originated  and  fell  with 
himself.  A  more  partial  and  less  daring  scepticism  might,  proba- 
bly, have  gained  many  followers ;  but  it  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
every  system,  professing  universal  unbelief,  to  destroy  itself.  The 
man  who  by  any  process  of  reasoning  involves  every  portion  of 
human  knowledge  in  doubt,  instead  of  persuadijig  any  one  to  fol- 
low his  conclusions,  does  little  more  than  controvert  his  own  prin- 
ciples by  a  "  reductio  ad  absurdum."  The  real  effect  Ls  not  to 
make  us  doubt  the  validity  of  our  knowledge,  but  to  shake  our 
confidence  in  the  philosophical,  or  rather  unphilosophical  axioms^ 
by  means  of  which  such  results  could  be  obtained.  "Universal 
scepticism,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "  involves  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  It  is  a  belief  that  there  can  be  no  belief  It  is  an  at- 
tempt of  the  mind  to  act  without  its  structure,  and  by  other  laws 
than  those  to  which  its  nature  has  subjected  its  operations.  To 
reason  without  assenting  to  the  principles  on  which  reasoning  is 
founded,  is  not  unlike  an  effort  to  feel  without  nerves  or  to  move 
without  muscles.  No  man  can  be  allowed  to  be  an  opponent  in 
reasoning  who  does  not  set  out  with  admitting  all  the  principles, 
without  the  admission  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  reason.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  puerile,  nay,  in  the  eye  of  wisdom,  a  childish  play,  to  at- 
tempt either  to  establish  or  confute  principles  by  argument,  which 
every  step  of  that  argument  must  presuppose.  The  only  difference 
between  the  two  cases  is,  that  he  who  tries  to  prove  them,  can  do 
so  only  by  taking  them  for  granted ;  and  that  he  who  attempts  to 
impugn  them,  falls  at  the  very  first  step  into  a  contradiction,  from 
which  he  never  can  rise."* 

Of  the  English  mysticism,  to  which  the  last  century  gave  rise, 
we  can  give  but  little  account,  inasmuch  as  it  flowed  more  into  the 
channel  of  religious  than  of  philosophical  speculation.  The  school 
of  Swedenborg  made  some  advancement  in  our  own  country,  as  it 
did  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  numbered  a  few  cultivated  minds 
amongst  its  supporters.  But  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  the  period  in  which  the  community  began  to  be  aroused 
from  its  religious  lethargy  to  a  new  life  and  energy ;  and  what* 
ever  tendency  there  might  have  been  to  seek  for  truth  in  the  deep- 
er feelings  of  our  spiritual  nature,  it  all  flowed  into  the  stream  of 
religious  excitement,  which  then  tecame  so  much  broader  and 

*  See  "  Dissertation  on  the  Piogrew  of  Ethical  Science.''    Art.  Hume. 
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deepei  than  it  had  been  for  ages  before.  The  belief  in  Divine 
influence  strongly  characterized  that  movement,  and  the  habit  of 
looking  within  and  reading  the  heart's  religious  experience  was 
constantly  encouraged  ;  so  that  an  element  was  at  work,  more  or 
less,  throughout  the  whole  of  society,  that  necessarily  took  the 
place  of  those  inward  impulses,  which,  if  not  placed  under  the 
guidance  of  Christianity,  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have 
developed  themselves  in  the  rise  of  philosophical  mysticism. 

Here,  then,  we  close  what  is  more  directly  the  historical  portion 
of  our  subject.  We  have  traced  the  progress  of  sensationalism 
and  idealism  up  to  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  se^m  the  difierent 
forms  of  scepticism  and  mysticism  to  which  their  mutual  contests 
hare  given  rise.  Our  next,  and  still  more  important  task  will  be, 
to  exhibit  in  its  various  movements  the  advancement  which  the 
human  reason  has  made  during  that  half  of  the  nineteenth  eentnrj, 
wiuch  has  now  arrived  almost  at  its  termination. 

15 
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PART    IL 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 


Before  we  proceed  onwards  with  our  history,  and  bring  it  over 
the  threshold  of  the  present  century,  we  must  make  a  brief  pause, 
in  order  to  take  a  compendious  view  of  the  ground  we  have  now 
nastily  travelled  over,  and  to  collect  together  the  results,  which 
may  have  been  gathered  up  on  the  way.  Looking  at  the  philoso- 
phy of  modern  times  in  connection  with  that  which  for  almost  two 
thousand  years  had  preceded  it,  we  see  it  bearing  the  marks  of  an 
independence  which,  since  the  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  had 
been  altogether  unknown.  The  scholastic  ages  in  particular  were 
marked  by  a  well-nigh  slavish  deference  to  authority,  an  authority 
which  was  balanced  with  some  degree  of  equality  between  Aris- 
totle on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pope  on  the  other.  Philosophy 
during  this  period  was  content,  not  only  to  be  held  in  leading- 
strings,  but  to  be  nurtured  and  instructed  by  dogmatic  theology,  as 
an  obedient  child  by  its  parent  or  guardian.  It  was,  at  present, 
timid  in  all  its  movements,  feeble  in  its  efforts,  and  felt  so  much 
the  need  of  extraneous  support,  that  it  willingly  allowed,  and  even 
sanctioned,  an  appeal  to  those  masters,  who,  the  one  in  the  ancient 
the  other  in  the  modern  world,  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confi- 
dence, and  then  in  subduing  the  reason  of  mankind. 

The  Reformation  was  a  revolt  against  authority ;  it  presented 
the  spectacle  of  the  human  reason  once  more  asserting  its  indc 
pendence,  and  indignantly  bursting  the  chains  by  which  it  had  so 
long  been  bound ;  for  whether  we  regard  the  movements  which 
then  took  place  in  the  religious,  the  political,  or  the  philosophical 
world,  they  are  all  alike  characterized  by  the  same  determination 
to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  servitude,  to  which  the  will  of  hu. 
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maoity  had  during  many  past  ages  submitted.  It  was  the  sixteenth 
century  which  witnessed  the  main  heat  of  the  battle  of  reform ; 
then  it  was  that  events  which  had  long  been  brooding  over  society 
came  to  their  crisis ;  then  that  authorities  which  had  before  been 
only  doubted,  were  openly  disavowed ;  then  that  the  first  over- 
throw of  intellectual  and  spiritual  despotism  was  both  given  and 
received. 

The  sevejiteenth  century  presented  another  new  page  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  The  arm  of  Bacon  had  given  the  fir^t  fatal 
stroke  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and  had  stripped  the  laurels 
from  the  brows  of  the  hitherto  invincible  heroes,  who  had  taught 
the  trivium  and  quadrivium  of  human  learning ;  but  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  any  one  man  to  tear  up  all  the  ramifications  into 
which  the  roots  of  the  middle-age  philosophy  had  extended  them- 
selves, and  to  reap  even  the  first-fruits  of  the  principles  he  might 
succeed  in  establishing.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  mission  which  the 
whole  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  to  perform.  Accordingly, 
as  in  the  department  of  politics,  it  was  chiefly  occupied  in  shifting 
the  old  and  worn-out  institutions  of  the  dark  ages ;  as  in  the  de- 
partment of  religion,  it  was  employed  in  defining  the  power  and 
authority  which  in  matters  of  faith  the  individual  mind  ought  to 
po^ess,  and  of  which  it  had  been  unrighteously  plundered  ;  so  also 
the  main  efforts  of  philosophy,  during  that  century,  were  expended 
in  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  which  scholasticism  had  heaped  up 
n  the  path  of  its  successful  advancement.  So  diligently  was  this 
object  pursued  by  the  Hobbists  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Carte- 
sians on  the  other,  that  before  the  century  came  to  its  close  the 
worthless  material  of  the  old  and  crumbled  edifice  of  the  scholas- 
tics had  well-nigh  vanished,  and  the  foundations  were  already  laid 
for  a  new  species  of  philosophy,  grounded  not  upon  the  syllogism, 
but  upon  the  analysis  of  thoughL  As  a  proof  of  this,  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  it  was  during  the  seventeenth  century  that  Locke  fur- 
nished the  principles  of  tlie  modem  sensationalism,  and  Leibnitz 
the  data  which  afterwards  expanded  into  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
German  idealism.  We  may  say,  then,  in  few  words,  that  the  six- 
teenth century  pulled  down  the  scholastic  edifice,  leaving  it  a  mass 
of  ruins ;  and  that  the  seventeenth  cleared  the  ground,  and  laid  the 
foundations  for  our  modern  philosophy. 

We  now  see  the  eighteenth  century  ushered  in  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices,  and  wait  accordingly  to  inquire  what  was  tha 
oflBce  it  had  to  perform  in  the  development  of^philosophic^^J  truth; 
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Thai  office,  in  brief,  was  not  to  pull  down,  but  to  rear  up.  The 
new  foundations  being  already  laid,  the  new  systems  sketched  out, 
it  had  to  test  the  data  upon  which  they  proceeded,  to  expand  and 
mature  their  results,  and,  lastly,  to  show  their  bearing  upon  all  the 
various  departments  of  human  knowledge.  One  thing  especially 
was  achieved  by  this  age,  towards  the  independence  of  the  human 
mind ;  and  that  was  the  withdrawment  of  philosophy  from  the 
authority  of  revelation,  and  the  due  assignment  to  each  of  their 
respective  limits.  Bacon  and  Descartes,  although  they  were  the 
first  great  abettors  of  the  spirit  of  independence,  yet  never  got  be- 
yond the  influence  of  their  theological  system,  or  dared  to  assert 
for  the  child  they  had  reared  a  complete  freedom  from  all  dogmatic 
restraint.  Locke  and  Leibnitz  certainly  evinced  a  far  greater 
philosophical  purity,  both  in  the  method  they  pursued  and  the  fun- 
damental principles  they  asserted,  but  it  was  not  until  the  eigh- 
teenth century  had  brought  those  principles  to  their  maturity,  that 
the  authority  of  revelation  in  the  department  of  philosophy  was 
altogether  overcome,  and  each  was  left  to  perform  its  own  part, 
'  and  cast  its  own  portion  of  light  upon  mankind. 

The  eighteenth  century,  in  thus  placing  philosophical  reasoning 
upon  its  true  footing,  succeeded  in  exhibiting  both  the  excellencies 
and  the  defects  of  the  various  systems  which  the  renewed  energy 
of  the  human  mind  had  originated.  The  service  rendered  thereby 
to  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge  was  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. The  state  of  philosophy  previous  to  this  trial  which  it 
underwent,  had  been  anything  but  satisfactory ;  many  of  the  pre- 
vailing systems  gave  such  a  practical  exhibition  of  weakness  and 
insufficiency,  that  they  threatened  to  involve  society  at  large  in 
the  coldness  and  despair  of  universal  scepticism.  All  this,  how- 
ever, was  only  preparing  the  way  for  the  critical  philosophy  of  the 
Kantian  school,  and  in  so  doing  contributed  not  a  little  to  bring 
metaphysical  speculation  into  a  more  advanced  state.  The  writ- 
ings of  Kant,  therefore,  may  be  viewed  as  the  flower  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  their  age,  forming  in  truth  the  boundary  line  between 
the  metaphysics  of  the  last  and  those  of  the  present  century. 
Such  we  may  regard  as  an  abstract  of  the  advancement  of  philoso- 
phy, from  its  revival  down  to  the  opening  of  the  century,  in  which 
we  are  now  living. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  us  here  simply  to  take  this  super* 
ficial  view  of  the  progress  of  speculative  science  during  the  two 
fast  eventful  centuries :.  we^  need^^o  Jook,  moje  closely  jnto  the 
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ntfare  of  ihe  specaattons,  with  which  ihey  were  fillea,  and  to  see 
in  what  manner  they  attempted  to  solve  the  great  problems  about 
wliich  philosophy  is  conversant. 

All  intellectual  philosophy  of  a   fun-lamental  character  tunu 
upon  the  two  poles  of  thought  and  existence.     Thought  represents 
ihe  subject,  existence  the  object ;  and  the  whole  problem  of  philos- 
ophy 13  to  analyze  the  phenomena  of  the  former,  and  then  to  de- 
lennine  what  they  unfold  lo  us  respeclingt  the  latter.     There  is  a 
n'orid  of  thought  within  us — there  is  a  world  of  existence  about 
us ;  what  then  is  the  exact  relation  which  the  one  of  these  poles 
of  philosophy  holds  to  the  other?     Are  thought  and  existence 
etenw/Zy  opposed,  or  is  there  any  point  in  which  they  perfectly 
coincide  ?    Can  thought  ever  be  shown  to  be  an  attribute  of  being, 
or  can  we  trace  existence  up  to  that  degree  of  sublimation  where 
its  very  essence  seems  to  be  Thought  itself?     Here,  then,  are  the 
(wo  data  of  all  speculation — a  subject  and  an  object — conscious- 
DOSS  with  its  phenomena,  and  being  with  its  essential  attributes^ 
sophy  works  upon  these  materials, 
nfold  their  relations,  if  possible,  to 
hey  originate  and  where  they  unite. 
ly  not  be  destined  by  scientific  de- 
it  is  to  the  clearer  development  of 
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il analysis  may  never  discover  the 
olf^y  may  never  arrive  at  the  vital 
they  are  ever  struggling  to  attain. 
'0  philosophy  aims  at  deducing  the 
rae,  and  the  nearer  it  gets  to  it  the 
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;iven  in  the  impression  they  make 
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lierefore,  the^problem  was  to  solve 
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the  mutual  relations  which  thought  and  existence  hold  .o  each 
other. 

This  question,  then,  we  may  consider,  was  handed  over  unde- 
termined  to  the  speculators  of  more  modem  times  ;  and  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  viewing  it  give  us  the  key  to  the  two  opposed  sys- 
tems of  philosophizing,  with  which  our  modern  history  is .  ac- 
quainted. The  one  system  starts  with  this  problem — Given,  the 
real  phenomena  of  existence,  to  deduce  from  thence  the  nature 
and  varieties  of  our  thoughts  and  ideas.  The  other  reverses  the 
question,  and  puts  it  in  this  manner — Given,  the  phenomena  of 
our  own  minds,  to  deduce  from  thence  the  reality  and  the  nature 
of  the  world  without.  The  one  commences  with  the  objective, 
and  deduces  from  it  the  subjective ;  the  other  starting  from  the 
subjective,  seeks  to  deduce  the  objective.  If  we  take  the  simple 
product  of  sense  as  the  starting-point,  and  from  that  construct  the 
world  of  ideas,  our  philosophy  is  of  the  former  kind,  and  must  be 
entirely  empirical ;  if  we  begin  .with  our  own  mental  conceptions, 
and  from  them  construct  the  world  without,  our  philosophy  is  of 
the  latter  kind,  and  must  be,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  rational- 
istic. 

Hobbes  and  Gassendi,*  followed  up  by  Locke,  took  the  empir- 
ical direction,  and  from  the  analysis  of  sensation  attempted  to 
account  for  the  whole  mass  of  our  ideas.  According  to  the  two 
former,  man  is  entirely  material,  and  all  his  mental  phenomena 
consequently  nought  but  corporal  affections  ;  according  to  Locke, 
however,  human  thoughts  are  inward  images  (ideas)  of  outward 
things — sometimes  simple  representations  as  in  perception,  and  at 
other  times  modified  representations  as  in  reflection ;  so  that  the 
relation  between  the  objective  and  subjective  world  is  here  per- 
fectly determined,  the  latter  being  only  a  living  picture  of  the 

*  There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  the  real  opinions  of  Gassendi  upon  the  question 
of  Materinlistu.  That  he  was  not  a  very  firm  inuteriulist  is  evident  from  the  circum- 
«tance  that  his  views  on  this  point  have  been  so  much  contested.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  some  of  his  works  in  which  the  truth  of  the  materialist  hypothesis  is  main- 
tained too  clearly  to  be  misunderstood.  In  his  "  Disquisitio  MetuphysiL'H,"  written  in 
opposition  to  Descartes,  the  sensational  tendrncy  of  his  philosophy  is  pf^rularly  mani- 
fest. "  It  remains  to  be  proved,"  he  says,  (vol.  ii.  p.  183,)  *'  that  the  faculty  of  tliinkin<T 
is  so  far  removed  above  the  corporal  nature,  that  the  animal  spirits  cannot  receive  fuch 
a  character  as  to  be  rendered  capable  of  thou'jht."  A  little  further  on  he  snys  thnt  we 
miy  conceive  of  mind  "  as  a  pure,  clear,  subtile  substance,  which  spreads  itselt'  like  a 
wind  over  the  whole  body  "  The  same  cont'Iusiim  only  can  be  drawn  from  his  argu- 
ment rcs})octinif  the  itfea  of  My  possessinii  extension,  (p.  273.)  and  lh«t  likewise 
concerning  the  union  of  mind  and  body,  where  he  says —  'All  union  must  l>e  produciil 
by  the  very  close  and  intimate  contact  of  the  thin<rs  united.  But  how  roull  such  a 
anion  take  place  withnut  body?"  The  retort  of  DeKcartes  is  well  known,  who,  to  the 
■atirical  exclamation  of  Gassendi.  "  O,  amvie!"  replied,  "  O,  carol'* 
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former,  and  all  truth  consequently  consisting  in  the  inward  repre- 
sentation, or  idea,  being  perfectly  correct.  The  sceptical  results 
which  Hume  drew  from  this  position  were  opposed  on  the  part  of 
the  Scotch  metaphysicians,  by  giving  to  certain  fundamental  prin* 
cijJes  of  belief  an  independent  subjective  existence,  by  denying 
the  doctrine  of  representative  knowledge,  and  thus  disturbing  tha 
fixed  relation  of  causality,  which  Locke  and  others  had  instituted 
between  the  outer  and  the  inner  world.  The  successors  of  Locke, 
however,  both  in  France  and  England,  went  resolutely  forward  in 
the  direction  that  was  pointed  out  for  them,  until  they  landed  in 
pure  materialism — a  doctrine  in  which  thought  and  existence  are 
made  identical,  not  by  tracing  both  up  to  their  common  source, 
but  by  cancelling  all  that  is  peculiar  to  the  former,  by  making  the 
Doind  itself  merely  a  piece  of  material  organization,  and  menial 
j^enomena  nothing  but  the  motion  of  its  particles.     The  climax 

-r  -l: L__i  ^1 c —  .,,^  jQ  solve  the  great  problem  of  philos- 

of  its  terms,  and  to  regard  matter  as  the 
tent  reality.  Such  was  the  result  of  the 
ghteenth  century  came  to  its  close, 
er  of  the  opposed  or  rationalistic  method 
ition  between  thought  and  existence  was 
s  position  "  Cogito  ergo  sum,"  a  sentence 
stence  was  made  to  flow  as  a  direct  in- 
jna  of  consciousness.  Whether,  there- 
(ied  with  existence  or  not,  yet  this  much 
n  the  Cartesian  principle,  that  all  our 
list  be  involved  in  our  consciousness  of 
;y  has  its  roots  in  psycholt^y.  Spinoza, 
fundamental  principle  of  Cartesianism, 
;tity  of  thought  and  existence,  referring 
IS  realissimum,"  the  one  universal  sub- 
and  extension  are  only  different  modi, 
assertion  of  the  perfect  parallelism  be- 
s  of  thought,  and  the  outward  processes 

:  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza  must  super- 
ism,  ana  ultimately  tear  up  the  roots  of 
itroduced  the  element  of  power  into  all 
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nainical  theory.  If  all  things  are  modes  of  the  Divine  Being, 
(Leibnitz  contended,)  they  must  each  and  all  contain  the  element 
of  freedom,  which  is  absolutely  inherent  in  Deity,  and  conse- 
quently every  atom  or  monad  must  comprehend  the  principle  of 
its  own  self-development.  What  is  a  monad  but  a  power,  acting 
according  to  the  laws  impressed  upon  it  by  the  Deity ;  and  what 
is  thought  but  the  expression  of  that  power,  in  the  case  of  .monads 
which  have  attained  to  the  elevation  of  self-consciousness  ?  His 
whole  system  of  monadology  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  an- 
swer to  the  inquiry  of  speculative  philosophy,  respecting  the  rela- 
tions of  thought  and  existence  in  the  universe,  constituting,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  methods  ever  devised  for  tracing  them 
both  up  to  one  fundamental  principle. 

Wolf  gave  the  principles  of  Leibnitz  popularity  and  extension^ 
by  systematizing  and  arranging  them ;  but  instead  of  expanding 
the  fruitful  germs  of  thought  which  that  master-mind  had  thrown 
out,  he  elaborated  carefully  the  form  of  his  philosophy,  and  neg- 
lected the  essence.  Wolfism  was,  perhaps,  the  most  complete  at- 
tempt which  was  ever  made  to  ground  an  entire  system  of  ra- 
tional philosophy  upon  the  ordinary  principles  of  logical  reasoning ; 
and  if  nominal  definitions  could  give  a  perception  of  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  things  defined,  nothing  more  satisfactory  and  complete 
could  be  wished  for,  than  the  Encyclopaedia  of  philosophy  which 
he  originated.  It  sought^  however,  to  solve  the  problem  of  meta- 
physics simply  by  the  analysis  of  our  processes  of  thought,  and 
never  succeeded  in  finding  a  valid  passage  from  thence  into  the 
world  of  objective  reality.  Comparing,  then,  the  views  of  Hartley 
and  Priestley  on  the  one  hand,  with  those  of  Spinoza  and  Leibnitz 
on  the  other,  we  see  that  the  great  question  of  speculative  philos- 
ophy was  brought  to  a  solution  by  the  two  opposed  methods  of 
philosophizing  in  two  altogether  different  ways.  By  the  material- 
ists, it  was  solved  by  making  thought  synonymous  with  matter  in 
some  of  its  peculiar  affections ;  by  the  idealists,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  making  matter  homogeneous  with  thought,  and  accounting  for 
the  common  principle  of  both,  by  means  of  a  pantheistic  doctrine, 
or  a  theory  of  monadology. 

It  was  just  at  this  point  that  Kant,  seeing  the  errors  which  ex- 
isted on  both  sides,  came  forward  with  his  reform,  and  by  a  search- 
ing criticism  of  man's  cognitive  faculty,  showed  how  impossible  it 
was,  by  any  process  whatever,  to  arrive  at  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  absolute  existence  at  aJl._.iiSrUik.f%^/d  to  material  ex\9ie\ 
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be  proved  that  we  can  never  go  beyond  phenomena,  so  that  actual 
eipericnce  here  marka  the  furthest  limits  of  our  knowledge.  With 
egard  to  the  pure  conceptions  which  the  reason  strives  to  form 
respecting  the  essence  of  the  soul,  or  the  universe,  or  the  U^ilJ', 
be  showed  that  these  were  all  based  upon  fallacinus  conclusions ; 
to  that  the  main  result  of  his  Critick  was  to  cut  off  the  jiossibility 
of  our  ever  coming  (upon  philosophical  principles)  to  the  point 
from  whence  thought  and  being  alike  spring,  and  where  Ihey  are 
both  identical.  Kantism,  iheretbre,  was  the  destruction  of  meta- 
physics, properly  so  called ;  it  removed  the  ground- problem  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  human  faculties,  and  sought  to  silence  all  onto- 
logical  speculation  for  the  future.  Instead,  however,  of  altogether 
denying  the  absolute  in  human  knowledge,  Kant  admitted  it  in 
connection  with  those  subjective  and  regulative  principles  of  the 
human  mind,  which,  though  wanting  objective  reality,  yet  may  be 
regarded  as  absolute  to  man,  so  long  as  he  retains  his  present  mode 
of  existence.  The  attempts  of  the  rationalistic  method,  then,  to 
solve  the  problem  of  philosophy,  as  far  as  the  eighteenth  century 
vas  concerned,  ended  in  a  well  nigh  completed  system  of  subjec- 
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These,  therefore,  are  the  four  elements  which  were  brotight  over 
from  the  preceding  ages  to  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  it  is  the 
history  of  their  further  progress,  and  of  their  various  modifications 
as  manifested  within  that  portion  of  it  which  has  already  passed, 
to  which  we  have  now  more  especially  to  direct  our  attention. 
Whenever,  therefore,  we  find  the  principle  asserted,  that  truth  is 
discoverable  by  the  human  faculties,  but  that  it  must  all  ultimately 
rest  upon  the  experience  of  the  senses  as  its  foundation,  we  shall 
regard  this  as  a  manifestation  of  empirical  or  sensational  philos- 
ophy. When,  on  the*  contrary,  we  discover  attempts  to  unfold 
truth  grounded  upon  the  native  powers  of  the  reason,  we  shall 
attribute  such  attempts  to  the  rationalistic  method,  or  as  we  have 
termed  it,  to  the  philosophy  which  is  characterized  by  the  idealis- 
tic tendency.  When,  again,  the  power  of  discovering  absolute 
truth  is  altogether  disowned,  we  shall  recognize  in  such  disavowal 
the  spirit  of  scepticism ;  and  when,  lastly,  the  capacity  of  man's 
natural  faculties  to  attain  it  being  denied,  some  other  element 
within  us  is  pointed  out  as  supplying  the  deficiency  b(»th  of  rea- 
son and  sense,  whether  that  element  be  faith,  feeling,  or  direct 
.  illumination,  we  shall  refer  such  principles  to  the  operation  of  mys- 
ticism. 

Errors  we  shall  have  to  point  out  in  all  the  schools ;  but,  not- 
withstanding these,  we  shall  be  quite  sure  to  find  some  benefits  con- 
ferred by  each,  so  far  as  it  has  been  a  real  and  earnest  striving 
after  knowledge.  Accordingly,  after  the  analysis  which  each  sys- 
tem has  afforded  of  the  materials  that  lie  peculiarly  within  its  own 
province,  we  shall  only  have  to  look  for  an  eclsoliu  philosophy, 
that  will  combine  the  results  of  the  whole,  and  t  -J  ^ate  the  ad- 
vancement which  the  ninetee  th  century  has  mad  n  *'"'*  develop- 
ment of  metaphysical  truth. 
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CHAPTER   IV, 


CHJiRACTERlSTICS   OF  MODERN   SEXSAT10x\ALISM. 

IIinxERTo  we  have  followed  pretty  closely  the  historical  oixler  in 
sketching  the  various  systems  of  philosophy,  which  appeared  from 
the  revival  of  the  speculative  spirit  in  Europe  down  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century.  In  rendering  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  the  philosophy  of  our  own  age,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
follow  so  completely  as  we  have  done  the  chronological  flow  of 
events,  since  by  so  doing  we  should  prevent  the  possibility  of  giv- 
ing a  classification  of  the  difierent  schools  grounded  upon  their 
proper  philosophical  characteristics.  In  France,  it  is  true,  and  to 
a  great  extent  in  Germany,  the  development  of  speculative  opin- 
ions has  gone  on  with  so  regular  a  step,  that  the  chronological  and 
the  philosophical  orders  in  some  measure  coincide ;  in  these  cases, 
therefore,  we  are  not  obliged,  even  when  observing  the  latter  or- 
der, to  depart  very  widely  from  the  former.  In  England,  however, 
we  look  in  vain  for  any  progressive  school  of  metaphysics,  that  has 
been  steadily  advancing  as  the  age  has  rolled  round:  we  see 
nought  but  isolated  efforts,  many  of  which,  indeed,  are  not  want- 
ing in  some  of  the  best  characteristics  of  philosophical  thinking, 
but  which  have  far  too  little  connection  among  themselves  to  form 
what  we  might  term  an  independent  school  of  philosophy.  In  de- 
scribing these  efforts,  it  will  not  be  our  object  to  collect  all  the 
works  and  name  all  the  authors  who  have  contributed  to  the  meta- 
physical literature  of  the  country  during  this  century,  since  the 
multiplicity  of  shades  which  their  opinions  present,  would  only  con- 
fuse the  reader  in  his  endeavor  to  make  a  correct  estimate  of  our 
philosophy  as  a  whole,  and  offer  very  little  instruction  in  return; 
but  we  shall  rather  attempt  to  point  out  the  main  directions  in 
which  speculation  has  hitherto  seemed  to  flow ;  and  we  shall  do 
this  by  bringing  forward  simply  the  more  prominent  writers  to 
whom  such  s]>eculations  are  chiefly  indebted. 
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Sect.  I. — Of  Modern  Sensationalism  in  England. 

In  taking  a  broad  view  of  \he  different  shades  of  sensationoi 
philosophy  as  the  present  century  has  thrown  them  before  us  it  is 
fomewhat  difficult  to  find  a  mode  of  classification,  by  which  wo 
may  include  everything  that  bears  upon  it  a  scientific  character. 
The  best  classification  we  have  been  able  lo  make,  proceeds  upon 
the  principle,  that  there  are  just  three  different  directions  which  it 
is  possible  to  take,  and  which  different  writers  have  followed,  in 
erecting  a  spirit  of  empiricism  Firsts  there  are  some  who  have 
pursued  a  purely  metaphysical  analysis,  and  attempted  to  show,  in 
this  manner,  that  every  notion  springs  from  the  senses  as  the  orig- 
inal channels  through  which  the  whole  material  of  thought  has 
been  supplied.  Secondly,  there  are  others,  who,  waiving  this  kind 
of  abstruse  analj'sis,  have  fixed  their  attention  upon  man's  practi- 
cal life,  and  furnished  a  whole  system  of  ethical  philosophy  grounded 
on  sensational  principles.  And,  thirdly^  there  are  others,^  who 
commence  with  a  physiological  investigation  of  the  human  frame, 
and  from  this  seek  to  deduce  the  nature  and  the  origin  alike  of  all 
mental  and  moral  phenomena.  Those  who  take  the  first  course, 
w^e  shall  term  sensational  metaphysicians ;  those  who  follow  the 
second,  sensational  moralists  ;  while  the  third  class  may  be  desig- 
nated sensational  physiologists. 

{A.)  Sensational  Metafkysicians. 

In  beginning  with  the  consideration  of  the  first  of  these  classes, 
we  are  carried  back  at  once  to  the  writings  of  Locke,  as  the  model 
upon  which  this  kind  of  metaphysical  analysis  has  for  the  most 
part  been  formed.  We  have  already  shown  the  process,  by  which 
so7ne  of  the  professed  adherents  of  Locke's  philosophy,  both  in 
England  and  France,  strained  his  principles  beyond  their  just  limits 
into  materialism  itself.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
such  has  been  the  case  with  all  the  followers  of  this  school.  Sev- 
eral authors  have  appeared,  who  instead  of  hurrying  forward  into 
materialistic  conclusions,  have  determined  to  keep  more  closely  in 
ihe  path  which  was  trodden  by  the  master  himself,  and  have  con 
tented  themselves  either  with  furnishing  fresh  proofs  and  illustra 
tions  of  his  main  positions,  or  with  showing  more  fully  in  what 

^ly  rational  notions  can  be  deduced  frpm  the 
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original  intimations  of  sense.  In  England,  indeed,  Locke,  a  his 
own  genuine  character,  has  long  been  the  great  philosophical  au- 
thority ;  and,  although  the  phraseology  of  our  metaphysical  writers 
has  more  recently  been  much  modified  by  the  school  of  Reid  and 
his  Scottish  followers,  yet  the  acute  analytic  spirit,  which  is  so  ob- 
servable in  Lockers  own  writings,  has  in  some  striking  instances 
been  revived,  and  led  to  many  new,  though  similar,  speculations  on 
the  origin  of  our  ideas.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention,  however, 
the  very  observable  effect  of  Hartley's  observations  respecting  the 
laws  of  association  upon  all  the  writers  of  the  Lockian  school 
since  his  time ;  for,  although  in  many  instances  no  mention  has 
been  made  of  that  acute  writer,  yet  the  important  part,  which  ia 
assigned  by  all  to  the  phenomena  of  association,  clearly  shows  us, 
how  much  is  owing  to  the  views  upon  this  subject,  which  he  was 
the  first  to  promulgate. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  English  writer  since  Locke  who  has  upon 
the  whole  theorized  with  so  much  ability  on  these  topics,  and  ana- 
lyzed our  mental  processes  upon  sensational  principles  so  acutely, 
as  the  late  Mr.  James  Mill,  author  of  **  An  Analysis  of  the  Phe- 
nomena of  the  Human  Mind,"  which  appeared  in  the  year  1829 
We  may  regard  this  author,  without  doubt,  as  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  sensational  metaphysicians  of  the  present  day,  and,  conse- 
quently, may  safely  use  his  writings  as  the  most  complete  existing 
representation  of  the  partial  success,  which  has  more  recently  at- 
tended philosophical  investigations  of  this  nature.  We  cannot  do 
better,  therefore,  under  the  present  head,  than  first  of  all  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Mill's  method  of  analysis,  and  then  to  point 
out  in  what  respect,  under  the  view  of  another  and  more  spiritual 
system  of  philosophy,  it  may  be  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  and  in* 
complete.  In  accomplishing  the  former  of  these  purposes,  every 
facility  is  offered  by  the  admirable  order,  brevity,  and  clearness, 
with  which  the  whole  work  is  pervaded,  and  which  leaves  hardly 
anything  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  a  philosophical  style  and 
arrangement.  In  accomplishing  the  latter,  we  shall  attempt  to  use 
that  impartiality,  which  is  becoming,  and,  indeed,  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  truth  in  all  philosophical  discussions. 

Our  author  having  state4  that  the  main  object  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind  is  to  expound  the  more  complex  phenomena  it 
presents,  commences  by  laying  down  its  simple  states.  The  first 
and  foremost  of  these  are,  of  course,  sensations  ;  respecting  which 
Jttlpt  if  anything,  new  is  said,  except  it  be  some  very  just  remarks 
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upon  the  sensational  feelings  which  accompany  the  action  of  the 
muscles,  and  those  which  arise  from  the  alimentary  canal.*  Hav« 
ing  finished  this  view  of  our  sensations,  he  next  comes  to  ideas,  . 
which  he  explains  to  be,  copies  or  traces  of  sensations  that  remain 
after  the  sensations  themselves  cease.f  Respecting  the  formation 
of  these  he  offers  no  theory,  but  only  states  the  fact  as  indisputa- 
ble, that  such  traces  do  exist.  These  two  classes  of  feeling,  then 
form,  according  to  Mill,  the  whole  matetn/il  of  our  thoughts  and 
emotions,  they  form  the  basis  of  all  our  mental  operations. 

The  next  point  to  be  observed  is,  that  our  mental  phenomena 
do  not  recur  arbitrarily,  but  according  to  a  certain  order  and  ar- 
rangement, the  law  of  which  is  termed  the  association  of  ideas. 
This  law  of  our  mental  constitution  is  shown  to  play  the  most 
momentous  part  in  man's  intellectual  and  moral  development,  caus- 
ing our  ideas  to  cluster  together,  and  become  at  length  indissolubly 
united,  either  in  the  synchronous  or  successive  order,  according, 
of  course,  as  the  sensations,  of  which  they  are  copies,  have  been 
experienced  synchronically  or  successively.  In  the  former  case 
they  give  rise  to  complex  notions^  in  the  latter  to  trains  of  thought.% 

The  next  important  fact,  is  that  of  assigning  to  our  sensations 
and  ideas  certain  names,  in  order  that  we  may  communicate  them 
to  others,  or  retain  them  more  easily  for  ourselves;  under  which 
head  our  author  goes  into  a  long  and  very  luminous  exposition  of 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  various  parts  of  speech,  of  which  all 
language  consists.^  This,  then,  we  may  consider  as  the  ground- 
work of  Miirs  whole  analysis,  the  elementary  processes  being  re- 
duced to  sensation,  ideation,  association,  and  naming.  The  rest 
of  his  work  is  occupied  in  showing  how  from  these  elements  all  tiie 
complex  phenomena  of  the  human  mind  may  be  fully  and  satisfac- 
torily explained.  Into  this  part  of  the  analysis  we  shall  now  briefly 
enter,  giving  the  principal  conclusions,  that  are  arrived  at,  in  our 
own  words. 

First  of  all,  consciousness,  inasmuch,  as  it  applies  generally  to 
every  mental  phenomenon,  is  simply  a  generic  term,  under  which 
all  the  subordinate  classes  of  feeling  are  included ;  which,  there- 
fore, can  no  more  contain  any  element  different  from  the  feelings 
themselves,  than  any  other  genus  can  contain  essentially  aught  that 
is  not  in  its  species.  H 

•  Chap.  i.  8CC8.  6,  7,  8.  t  Chap.  ii.  p.  41.  J  Chap.  iii.  throughout. 

^  Chap,  iv.,  which  containn  also  a  long  section  on  Predication,  in  wlich  the  authc 
gives  his  view  of  the  principal  processes  of  formal  logic. 
U  Chap.  ▼.         •       ,  A  ^. . 
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Conception  is  likewise  a  generic  term,  only  less  extensive  than 
consciousness ;  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  a  universal  name  to  in- 
clude all  mental  phenomena,  whether  sensations  or  ideas,  while  the 
former  is  the  name  of  a  class  of  phenomena  comprehending  ideas 
(mly.* 

Imagination  is  the  same  as  conception,  with  this  simple  differ- 
ence — that,  whereas  conception  is  applied  as  a  generic  term  to 
mean  individual  ideas,  imagination  is  only  applied  to  trains  of 
ideas,  which  hang  together  by  the  law  of  association.  When  I  am 
conscious  of  one  idea  in  the  mind,  I  conceive ;  when  I  am  con- 
scious of  a  succession,  I  imagine.f 

Classification,  or  generalization^  a  process  which  has  given  rise 
to  so  much  metaphysical  discussion,  is  easily  explained.  I  give  a 
name  to  an  individual ;  I  then  apply  the  same  term  to  another  in- 
dividual of  a  similar  kind ;  then  to  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  and  so  on, 
until  the  term  by  the  indissoluble  law  of  association  calls  up  indefi 
nitely  any  of  the  individuals,  to  which  I  have  severally  applied  it. 
Thus,  a  *3*^neral  term  is  not  the  mark  of  a  reality,  as  the  realists 
supposed,  nor  is  it  a  word  without  any  idea  attached  to  it  at  all, 
as  the  nominalists  assert.;  but  it  is  the  mark  with  which  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  simple  ideas  is  associated,  and  under  which  they 
become  combined.;]; 

Abstraction  is  a  somewhat  diflerent  process.  We  experience  a 
given  sensation  in  conn^^ction  with  dilFerent  clusters  of  qualities,  as 
a  black  man,  a  black  horse,  a  black  eagle :  we  give  this  sensation 
a  name,  say  '* black"  in  order  to  n:>te  it,  and  we  connote  or  name 
with  it  the  particular  cluster,  to  whi^h  in  any  given  case  it  is  ap- 
plied. In  some  instances,  however,  we  drop  the  connotation,  and, 
in  order  to  show  this,  we  add  some  mark  to  the  term  which  ex- 
presses the  original  sensation.  Thus  we  may  think  of  black, 
without  assigning  anything  which  is  black,  and  then  to  mark  the 
fact  of  all  connotation  being  dropped,  we  add  ness  to  it,  and  form 
the  abstract  term  blackness.  On  this  principle,  then,  abstractions 
are  simply  concrete  terms  with  the  connotation  dropped.§ 

Memory  is  an  important  phenomenon,  but  by  no  means  an  orig- 
inal faculty.  It  contains,  first,  the  idea  of  the  thing  remembered, 
and  secondly,  the  idea  of  my  having  seen  it.  The  former  element 
is  easily  accounted  for  by  association,  but  the  atter  element  is 
more  complex.     This  is  found,  on  analyzing  it,  to  consist  of  threo 

•  Chap.  vi.  t  Chap.  vii.  p.  178. 

I  Chap  via.  p.  206,  et9eq,  ^  Chap.  U. 
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things — ihe  present  or  remembering  self,  the  former  or  remem- 
bered self,  and  the  train  of  consciousness  which  intervenes  between 
them,  and  identifies  the  two  selves  as  being  the  same  personality. 
To  explain  fully,  therefore,  the  nature  of  memory,  we  have  to 
await  the  analysis  of  the  ideas  of  personal  identity  and  of  time.* 

Belief  is  the  next  point  to  be  noticed,  which  is  of  three  kinds- 
Belief  in  events  or  of  real  existences,  belief  in  testimony,  and  be- 
lief in  the  truth  of  propositions.  The  first  kind  of  belief  is  a  case 
of  very  close  and  immediate  association.  This  we  see  illustrated 
in  the  belief  of  our  acquired  perceptions,  where  we  indissolubly 
associate  certain  distances,  &c.,  with  certain  shades  of  coloring.f 
The  same  principle  holds  good  with  respect  to  our  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  cause  as  antecedent  to  every  efiect,  a'ld  of  matter 
as  the  ultimate  cause  at  which  our  association  stops.J  The  second 
kind  of  belief,  that  which  we  yield  to  testimony,  is  also  a  case  of 
association,  depending  equally  upon  experience,  inasmuch  as  we 
firmly  associate  reality  with  that  species  of  testimony,  which  we 
have  previously  found  to  be  uniformly  true.§  The  third  kind  of 
belief,  that  of  the  truth  of  propositions,  is  synonymous  with  judg- 
ment, which,  in  fact,  is  nothing  more  than  our  recognition  of  the 
coincidence  that  exists  in  the  meaning  of  two  names.  Thus,  when 
1  say,  **  Man  is  a  rational  animal,"  I  simply  recognize  the  fact,  that 
the  two  names,  man  and  rational  animas  stand  for  the  same  thing.  || 
Last  of  all,  ratiocination  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  case  of  judgment 
n  its  most  perfect  and  extended  form,  which  thus  completes  the 
analysis  of  our  intellectual  powers,  and  reduces  them  all  to  the 
elements  which  we  have  just  before  indicated.lT 

Having  finished  this  portion  of  his  task,  the  author  proceeds  to 
test  its  accuracy  by  investigating  those  terms,  which,  in  all  meta- 
physical systems  have  been  generally  considered  the  most  remark- 
able, as  well  as  most  diflScult  of  explanation.  Beginning  with 
terms  which  express  relation,  as  those  employed  when  sensations, 
'deas,  or  external  objects  are  mentioned  in  pairs,  he  shows  the 
iiotion  of  a  line,  to  be  involved  partly  in  the  sensations  of  touch, 
and  partly  in  those  of  a  muscular  nature,  which  accompany  the 
extending  of  the  arm.**  The  notions  of  cause  and  effect  are  ex- 
plained to  be  synonymous  with  the  antecedence  and  consequence 

•  Chap.  X.  p.  251 .  t  Chap,  x ;.  p.  259,  et  seq, 

±  Chap.  zi.  p  263,  et  seq. 

$  Ibid,  p,  268,  el  seq.    See  also  here  the  expectancy  of  the  uniformity  of  nature*! 
opcrtlons  refM)lvcd  into  a  case  of  association. 
U  Ibid.  p.  300.  Y  Chap.  xii.  ^  •*  Chap  xiv.p.  2^ 
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lea  of  extension  is  supposed  to  be  a  modi- 
is  by  which  we  conceive  of  lines  as  greater 
those  abstract  terms  which  we  apply  to 
to  each  other  in  respect  of  quanltty,  or 
as  to  appear  equally  depeodent  with  the 
rience-t 

,  he  proceeds  to  prove  that  numbers  are 
at  one  sensation  comes  after  another;! 
laliy  are  merely  indicative  of  the  absence 
expressive  of  that  state  of  consciousness, 
insations  produces ;  that  xpace  being  an 
:  merely  the  privation  or  absence  of  bulk ; 
y  indicates  that  slate  of  consciousness  in 
U  more,  if  it  be  number,  or  of  one  portion 
I  closely  associated  with  every  preceding 
las  gone  before  \\.(j  The  only  three  im- 
iimain,  are  time,  motion,  and  identity. 
.  Mill,  is  derived  from  the  succession  of 
uccession  there  is  always  something  past,  . 
omething  future,  which,  by  dropping  the 
the  sign,  gives  us  pastness,  presentness, 
nbination  of  these  three  gives  rise  to  all 
lea  of  time.  It  is,  to  use  the  author's  own 
I  abstract,  involving  the  meaning  of  these 
Motion,  again,  is  the  abstract  idea  of  mov- 
ly  moving,  there  are  the  ideas  of  the  body 
%  and  of  succession,  all  of  which  may  be 
>nal  principles.  Take,  then,  a  number  of 
connotation,  and  we  have  the  whole  idea 
ttity  is  merely  another  term  for  sameness, 
sxpressive  of  a  certain  case  of  belief,  the 
with  the  subject,  but  which  in  every  case 
id,  consequently,  from  experience, •• 
ive  powers,  our  author'-a  analysis  of  thesv 
that  of  the  intellectual.  Sensations  are, 
hers  painful :  when,  therefore,  we  recaO 
rise  to  must  also  be  either  of  a  pleasur- 
Our  state  of  consciousness,  however,  in. 
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the  sensation  is  essentially  difTerent  from  that  in  the  idea,  inasmuch 
as  we  cannot  revive  the  actual  pleasure  or  pain  which  were  caused 
by  the  bodily  affection,  but  only  the  recollection  of  them.  The 
idea  of  pleasure,  therefore,  in  contradistinction  to  the  sensation  of 
pleasure,  we  term  desire ;  the  idea  of  pain,  aversion.* 

Sometimes,  again,  pleasure  or  pain  arises  from  an  immediate 
cause,  and  sometimes  from  a  remote  :  the  lash  of  the  excutioner  is 
an  instance  of  the  one,  the  sentence  of  the  judge  the  other,  since 
in  this  latter  cas6  the  pain  comes  at  one  remove  from  the  actual 
iensational  feeling.  In  the  same  manner  pleasurable  and  pain* 
ful  ideas,  that  is,  desires  and  aversions,  often  come  from  remote 
causes,  while  they  derive  still  further  variations  from  being  con- 
templated as  past  or  future.  In  these  few  principles  we  have,  ac- 
cording to  Mill,  the  basis  of  all  the  passions,  desires,  and  emotions 
of  the  human  mind,  and  only  need  to  search  further  into  the  more 
remote  causes,  from  which  they  spring,  in  order  to  gain  a  complete 
analysis  of  this  part  of  our  constitution.*)* 

Amongst  these  causes  we  find  that  certain  objects,  by  Tirtue  of 
particular  associations  with  them,  excite  in  us  the  feeling  that  we 
term  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful ;  whilst  other  pleasurable  or 
painful  feelings,  which  arise  as  consequent,  either  upon  our  own 
actions  or  those  of  our  fellow-creatures,  have  acquired  the  name 
of  the  moral  sentiments.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  the  foundation 
of  all  aesthetical  and  moral  philosophy.;}; 

With  regard  to  the  will,  which  is  usually  considered  as  consti- 
tuting so  large  an  element  in  our  moral  life,  our  author  considers 
that  it  is  synonymous  with  desire ;  that  an  action  is  said  to  be  willed 
when  it  is  desired  as  the  means  to  a  certain  end,  or  rather,  when 
it  is  associated  as  a  cause  with  pleasure  as  the  effect ;  and  that  the 
tnuscular  actions  of  the  body,  which  are  usually  termed  voluntary 
are,  in  fact,  necessarily  consequent  upon  certain  sensations  or  ideas, 
which  we  can  only  control  through  the  medium  of  the  great  law 
of  association.^  Such  is  a  brief  and  necessarily  imperfect  outline 
of  Mill's  analysis.  To  estimate  it  fully,  it  must  be  read  and  studied 
throughout ;  but  yet,  the  above;  sketch  may  be  sufficient  to  show 
the  kind  of  philosophy  which  it  advocates,  although  it  very  inade- 
quately conveys  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  supported. 

Now,  in  offering  some  remarks  upon  this  system,  we  must  first 
of  all  inquire,  what  the  starting  po:  it  is  from  which  it  proceeds, 
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tnd  what  the  elements  which  are  token  for  granted  as  being  pri- 
mary and  unresolvable ;  because  upc  n  this  first  step  the  whole 
character  of  any  philosophical  system  mainly  depends.  In  looking 
to  this  point  we  see  at  once,  that  the  phenomena  of  mind  ir  t'le 
system  before  us  are  not  traced  to  a  single,  and  uniform  sotn-ce. 
The  French  sensationalists,  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
show,  started  with  the  simjde  product  of  sense  as  the  sole  ground- 
work  of  all  mental  manifestation,  and  attempted  to  prove  that  every 
phenomenon  is  a  movement,  more  or  less  disguised,  of  this  one  fac- 
ulty. The  idealistic  philosophers,  again,  started  with  the  pure  c<m- 
ceptions  of  reason,  and  attempted  to  build  up  the  whole  superstruc 
tare  of  knowledge  upon  this  basis.  In  the  work  before  us,  on  the 
craitrary,  there  are  clearly  two  primitive  elements  brought  forward, 
tensations  and  ideas ;  and  consequently  two  original  and  corres- 
ponding powers  of  mind,  namely,  sensation,  and  what  might  be 
inaiogically  termed  ideation.  Of  these,  however,  sensation  occu- 
]Hes  by  far  the  superior  place,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  all  the  orig- 
inal materials  of  our  thoughts,  while  an  idea  is  taken  to  signify,  not 
(as  Locke  would  have  it)  everything  about  which  the  mind  can  be 
occu[ned,  but  simply  the  traces  of  our  sensations,  which  are  left, 
afier  the  outward  cause  is  removed. 

Now,'in  this  admitted  faculty  of  forming  ideas  of  things,  there  is 
more  involved,  we  imagine,  than  seems  in  the  work  before  us  to  be 
lapposed.  E,  g.  Instead  of  reducing  such  faculties  as  memory 
aod  judgment  to  the  two  elements  above  stated,  (that  of  sensations 
and  ideas,)  we  much  doubt  whether  they  are  not  involved  as  siin- 
(^r  elements  in  the  process  of  ideation  itself  An  idea,  it  is  af- 
Gmted,  is  the  trace  or  copy  of  a  sensation,  and  it  is  essential  to  it, 
on  this  principle,  that  we  should  recognize  it  as  being  the  represen- 
tative of  the  original  or  sensational  feeling,  otherwise  the  inward 
idea  could  have  no  practical  reference  to  any  outward  reality.  But 
the  question  is,  how  am  I  to  know  without  the  aid  of  memory,  that 
there  ever  was  a  sensation  which  preceded  it ;  or,  in  other  words, 
how  am  1  to  refer  the  state  of  consciousness  in  which  I  exist  when 
1  have  an  idea,  to  a  former  state,  in  which  I  existed,  when  1  had  a 
Kosation  T  In  order  to  know  that  the  idea  has  anything  to  do  with 
a  previous  sensation,  there  must  be  a  consciousness  of  the  fact  that 
KHoething  was  in  my  mind,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  something  is  in 
it  i  and  lo  know  this  requires  the  power  we  term  memory — a  power 
whicli  consciously  connects  the  past  with  the  present,  and  without 


)s^le  for  the  theory  of  ideation  to 
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be  complete.  Ag^n,  if  an  idea  be  a  trace  or  relic  of  a  se:isatioD« 
the  knowledge  of  this  involves  not  only  memory,  but  also  a  compar- 
ison  between  two  states  of  consciousness.  If  no  comparison  is 
made,  how  am  I  justified  in  saying  that  my  idea  is  a  trace  of,  or 
has  anything  to  do  with,  a  sensation  ?  but  if  a  comparison  is  made, 
then  there  must  be  some  mental  power  or  process  by  which  such 
relations  are  observed,  and  this  process  we  term  judgment.  By 
no  conceivable  method  could  memory  and  judgment  arise  simply 
from  the  successive  consciousness  of  sensations  and  ideas ;  for  those 
successive  states  of  mind  must  have  eternally  remained  separate 
and  isolated  points  in  our  being,  had  not  the  power  of  memory  and 
the  power  of  judgment  united  them  into  a  continued  and  connected 
stream  of  conscious  existence.  We  cannot  but  suspect,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Mill  explained  the  simple  by  the  complex,  rather  than  the 
complex  by  the  simple. 

Empirical  writers,  in  fact,  are  perpetually  addicted  to  the  habit 
of  regarding  our  sensations  as  though  they  were  already  notions, 
and  cancelling  that  whole  process  of  the  intellect  which  takes  place 
between  the  bare  sensational  feeling  and  the  complete  idea,  when 
put  into  such  a  form  as  to  make  a  distinct  element  in  our  knowl- 
edge. A  sensation  is  but  the  consciousness  of  the  moment :  it  is 
an  evanescent /ee/?n^,  which  lasts  only  while  the  organ  is  affected, 
and  then  is  completely  and  forever  gone.  To  form  a  notion,  these 
evanescent  feelings  are  grasped,  combined,  and  shaped  into  certain 
moulds,  by  the  intellectual  or  constructive  faculty,  just  as  the  shape- 
less particles  inserted  in  the  kaleidoscope  are  thrown  into  their  sev- 
eral forms  by  the  inward  construction  of  the  glasses.  Take  any 
notion  as  an  example — say  a  house.  Mere  sensation  cannot  ac* 
count  for  this.  As  a  sensation,  it  would  be  siriply  a  subjective 
feeling — a  momentary  consciousness,  not  an  abiding  idea.  And  if 
it  cannot  be  an  idea  itself,  neither  can  its  trace  or  image  be  so.  To 
form  the  notion  of  a  house,^  I  must  have  the  conception  of  an  ex- 
ternal object,  which  is  something  quite  different  from  the  sensa- 
tional feeling ;  I  must  view  it  as  occupying  space,  as  possessing 
quantity,  quality,  and  relations ;  and  all  this  implies  an  intellectual 
process,  which  is  quite  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  speak  of  our  sen- 
sations as  giving  us  the  whole  conception  of  things  themselves. 
The  inward  or  intellectual  element,  in  short,  is  just  as  necessary  tc 
the  existence  of  experience  as  the  outward,  or  sensational. 

The  whole  theory  of  ideation,  indeed,  is  grounded  on  a  fa.se 
and  illusive  rx^aterial  analogy.  .J^  is  supposec    that  as  the 
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sioD  of  an  object  upon  any  soft  material  remains  after  the  object 
is  gone,  so  the  impressions  of  our  sen|ations  remain  on  the  mind. 
We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  such  impression  remains. 
My  idea  of  an  object  does  not  stand  to  the  sensation  of  it,  in  the 
relation  of  an  image  to  its  original.  The  true  statement  of  the 
case  is  this — that  when  the  sensational  feeling  is  produced  by  con 
tact  of  the  object  with  the  nervous  system,  the  understanding 
shapes  the  mjlterial  thus  afforded  into  a  notion,  supplying  from  its 
own  constitution  the  mould  in  which  this  notion  is  to  be  thrown. 
Having  done  so,  the  notion  exists  in  the  mind  as  a  part  of  our  ex- 
perience, and  can  be  recalled  by  the  aid  of  memory  at  any  future 
period,  whenever  the  laws  of  association  may  prompt. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  humun  faculties  we  now  come  to 
the  deduction  of  our  purely  intellectual  notions.  And  here  there 
are  still  greater  objections  that  arise  against  the  conclusions  of  the 
work  before  us.  In  this  department  of  his  analysis  the  peculiar 
theory,  which  is  maintained,  of  cause  arid  effect,  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  almost  all  the  other  results.  Mr.  Mill  considered  it  proved 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  nay,  since  the  days  of  Brown,  to 
have  become  almost  axiomatic,  that  cause  and  effect  imply  nothing 
more  than  uniform  precedence  and  consequence.  This,  however, 
must  be  regarded  as  far  too  bold  and  hasty  an  assumption,  when 
we  consider  that  the  doctrine  referred  to  is  denied  almost  univer- 
sally by  the  German  metaphysicians ;  when  we  hear  one  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  of  our  day  calling  it  "  a  fantastical  theory  which 
gices  a  denial  to  universal  belief  and  to  facts ;  a  theory  destructive 
of  all  true  metaphysics  ;"*  and  when  we  find  even  the  first  natural 
philosopher  of  the  age  describing  Brown's  theory  as  one^/^  in  which 
the  whole  train  of  argument  is  vitidted  by  one  enormous  oversight, 
ike  omission,  namely,  of  a  distinct  and  immediate  personal  con- 
sciousiiess  of  causation  in  his  enumeration  of  that  sequence  of 
events,  by  which  the  volition  of  the  mind  is  made  to  terminate  in 
the  motion  of  material  olyects.^^-\  We  contend,  as  will  be  more 
fully  explained  elsewhere,  that  the  conscious  effort  of  our  own  will 
gives  us  the  distinct  idea  of  power  in  causation,  which  then  be- 
comes to  us  the  type  of  those  vast  ever-working  powers  of  the 
universe,  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  the  foundation  of  our  con- 

*  See  Victor  Cousin,  in  his  Preface  to  the  "  Remains"  of  M.  de  Biran. 

t  See  Sir  John  Herscher*  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  in  the  "  Cabinet  Cyclop.,"  p.  23J. 
We  may  here  n;mark,  that  it  has  of  late  years  hecome  very  common  amonirst  many 
vr^rs  to  assume  the  truth  of  Brown's  theory  as  altogether  unquostionMble,  and  as 
hen^  Dnivernally  admitted.  We  know  not  whether  to  attribute  this  ussu.nption  to 
^fMnaoe,  or  to  sophistry — it  seems  hard  to  account  for  it  upon  any  third  principle. 
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fidence  in  the  uniformity  of  nature,  and  the  basis  of  our  belief  in 
the  great  First  Cause  of  all  things. 

If,  therefore,  the  fundamental  principle,  on  which  so  much  is 
built  up,  is  shaken,  the  analysis  of  some  other  of  our  most  impor- 
tant ideas  becomes  vastly  modified.  Let  us  take  that  of  substance, 
which  our  author  conceives  to  be  a  case  of  indissoluble  associ- 
tion,  arising  from  the  inveterate  habit,  we  have  gradually  formed, 
of  assigning  a  ground  or  cause  to  all  phenomena.  According  to 
this  theory,  we  may  talk  about  clusters  of  sensations,  but  to  talk 
about  substance,  matter,  substratum,  or  anything  of  this  kind,  is 
merely  giving  objective  existence  to  a  pure  imagination  of  oui 
*  own  minds.  "  To  each  of  the  sensations,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  which 
we  receive  from  a  particular  object,  we  annex  in  our  imagination 
a  cause,  and  to  these  several  causes  we  annex  a  cause  common  to 
all,  and  mark  it  with  the  name  substratum."*  We  have  arrived, 
therefore,  if  this  be  true,  at  pure  Berkeleian  idealism,  and  the 
sceptic  may  now  come  and  chastise  us  for  our  folly  in  believing 
anything  so  unreal  as  a  material  world.  The  philosophy  that 
commences  in  pure  sensationalism  has  no  choice  but  to  end  in  an 
idealistic  scepticism.  The  extremes  of  both  systems  here  meet 
in  one. 

But,  we  doubt  not,  our  author  would  have  practically  repudiated 
these  sceptical  conclusions,  and  protested  that  he  was  far  from  re- 
jecting the  real  existence  of  matter  as  something  over  and  beyond 
our  perception  of  qualities.  On  what  ground,  then,  would  he  make 
this  protest  ?  Is  it  sufficient  to  say  that  his  association  of  ideas  i^ 
80  strong  that  he  cannot  help  assigning,  as  antecedent  or  cause  t.r 
such  associations,  something  that  really  exists?  Is  it  not  cleoj 
that  the  sceptic  may  shatter  this  argument  at  once  by  assigning  h 
thousand  strong  associations,  to  which  no  reality  whatever  can  bt 
attached  ?  Has  not  many  a  man,  for  example,  closely  associated 
with  his  fear  at  being  alone  in  the  dark  the  conception  of  a  goblin 
or  ghost  ?  Why  is  it,  then,  that  he  still  ho  ds  to  his  practical  con- 
viction of  a  material  world,  while  he  laughs  at  the  goblin,  both 
being  similarly  cases  of  strong  association  ?  It  cannot  be  because 
the  association  in  the  one  instance  is  so  much  stronger  than  in  the 
other,  for  such  is  not  actually  the  case.  Should  we  not  rathei 
say,  "My  belief  in  a  material  world  is  simple  and  indestructible,  it 
can  be  traced  back  to  my  earliest  conscious  being,  it  has  nevei 
been  strengthened  by  accumulated  associations,  never  weakened 
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by  iny  subversive  arguments,  nay,  it  is  a  necessary  element  in  the 
relaUon  I  feel  between  my  conscious  self,  and  that  around  m» 
irfiich  is  not-self;  between  the  subjective  and  the  objective  ele- 
meni  in  every  sensation,  I  have  experienced,  from  my  earHest  ex- 
islence  to  the  present  hour." 

Instead,  therefore,  of  reducing  perception,  as  Mr.  Mill  does,  to 
a  case  of  strong  association,  we  contend,  with  the  philosopher  of 
"  "'  '-•-■■•  -'■  lYiQ  existence  of  another  faculty  higher 
ontains  a  primitive  judgment,  in  which 
ivolved  without  the  aid  of  association  at 
if  belief  in  real  existences,  as  here  stated, 
ion  that  it  is  the  superior  vividness  of  the 
sociation  that  constitutes  our  confidence 
!e  two  facts,  however — Ist,  that  the  moat 
ings  conviction,  while   the   most  vivid 

0  not;  and,  Sdly,  that  one  single  case 
belief  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  ef- 
sand — can  never  on  thi%  hypothesis  be 
nd  even  supposing  the  ideas  above  re- 

by  means  of  association,  still  it'must  be 
on  itself  implies  certain  deeper  laws,  by 
ilated.  So  that  after  all  the  labor  that 
the  attempt  at  reducing  all  the  mora 
lind  to  this  one  principle,  we  must  fall 
ndamenlal  laws  of  belief,  by  which  that 

e  analysis  of  the  other  notions  which  are 
time,  space,  &c.,  would  carry  us  further 
se  questions  than  is  compatible  with  our 
iu  one  of  the  many  grand  results  of  a 
live  philosophy,  however,  to  show,  that 
)Iainly  marks  one  great  division  of  our 
ite  stands  in  such  a  manner  opposed  to 
eption  of  the  former  must  necessarily  be 

1  that  time  and  space  are  both  particular 

that  aMocii^oo  itMlr,  how  compreheniiTs  soeTer  it 
reguLatei]  bv  the  Biill  more  coinprehenaive  and  inileed 
■  U  it  not  ottTiDiu  that  our  OMmiatian*  thenueliei 
:  priinaiy  lairal     It  not  the  relation  or  cause  and 

.  phenomenn.  iniuK  theae  do,  fint  of  all,  bj  ID-c 
e  iji  which  we  beli*»e  1"    Ytunj'a  "  "  "  ' 
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modifications^  which  the  notions  of  the  finite  and  infinite  undergo 
To  any  theory,  like  that  of  Mill's,  which  places  the  idea  of  body, 
substance,  or  bulk  at  the  foundation  of  that  of  space,  there  lies  the 
insuperable  objection,  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  body  at  all  ex- 
cept as  it  exists  in  space ;  and  that,  although  we  may  require  to  be 
brought  into  contact  with  body  prior  to  our  forming  the  conception 
of  space,  yet  that  logically  the  former  must  be  posterior  to,  because 
it  involves  the  notion  of,  the  latter.  In  the  same  manner,  against 
any  theory,  which  reduces  time  simply  to  the  succession  of  events, 
there  lies  the  similar  objection,  that  if  you  take  away  the  notion  of 
duration,  no  succession  is  possible,  inasmuch  as  all  succession  im- 
plies continued  duration  between  the  points  of  consciousness,  just 
in  the  same  manner  as  body  implies  continued  space  between  the 
atoms  of  which  it  is  composed.  Time  and  space,  therefore,  are  a 
priori  intuitions,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  as  elements  in  all 
our  experience.  The  former  gives  us  the  sphere  of  all  inward,  the 
latter  of  all  outward  observation ;  time  being  that  in  which  all  the 
jQow  of  our  thoughts  must  take  place ;  space  being  that  in  whiclr 
all  external  objects,  to  our  perception,  must  exist.  As  to  the  no- 
tion of  identity  or  self,  we  should  argue  that  this  too  cannot  be 
deduced  from  experience,  because  it  is  already  implied  in  every 
act  of  consciousness.  Without  this  notion  there  would  be  no 
unity  in  our  sensations  or  ideas,  no  chain  to  bind  them  together ; 
our  conscious  existence  would  be  only  a  series  of  unconnected  im- 
pressions, and  the  experience  of  the  last  hour  might  belong  to  a 
difierent  being  from  that  of  the  present.  While,  therefore,  we 
cannot  but  read  with  much  admiration  manv  of  the  acute  and  able 
analyses  of  notions,  with  which  the  work  we  are  considering 
abounds ;  yet,  in  those  cases  where  our  primitive  judgments  and 
the  ideas  flowmg  from  them  are  concerned,  we  cannot  but  con- 
sider, that  the  author  has  been  led  astray  from  the  truth  by  the 
sensational  theory  he  was  laboring  to  sustain. 

The  view  which  Mr.  Mill  has  taken  of  the  intellectual  powers 
could  not  but  have  some  influence  upon  his  theory  of  the  emotions. 
Sensations  and  emotions  are  regarded  by  him  as  generically  sy- 
nonymous, so  that  the  feeling  produced  by  the  lash  of  an  execu- 
tioner, and  that  produced  by  the  sentence  of  the  judge,  are  each 
spoken  of  as  a  sensation,  the  one  arising  from  an  immediate,  the 
9ther  from  a  remote  cause.  These  two  classes  of  feelings,  on  the 
r»her  hand,  we  regard  as  vastly  dissimilar.  The  one  arises  imme* 
•^•ately  fr\;'o  rhe  pres'^nce  of  ah  •external  obiect,  the  other,  beinj 
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matton,  has  no  immediate  connection  with  such  object ;  the  one 
feeling  springs  from  without,  the  other  from  withm;  the  one  fol- 
lows upon  an  affection  of  the  nerves,  the  other  from  a  conception 
of  the  mind ;  the  one  is  entirely  uncontrollable  so  long  as  the  bodily 
aSection  lasts,  the  other  is,  to  a  great  extent,  under  the  dominion 
of  ttic  will.     The  only  lensation,  which  the  judge  produces,  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  air  set  in  motion  hy  his  organs  of  speech  acting 
on  the  tympanum  of  the  prisoner's  ear ;  but  it  is  the  meanin  ■;  of 
sting  upon  the  intellect,  that  sends  a  thrill  of 
irough  his  frame.     We  can  conceive  of  no 
rendering  an  ade<iuate  view  of  alt  the  phe- 
unless  the  broad  line  of  distinction  is  plainly 
sensitive  and  the  emotional  faculty.     This 
ore  clearly  in  the  case  of  the  moral  emotions 
dese,  however,  we  shall  now  forbear  to  enter, 
I  of  sensationalism  will  come  more  fully  be- 
tion. 

however,  we  would  further  touch  upon,  and 
ich  our  aathor  gives  us  of  the  will.  Accord-' 
seems  to  us  impossible  to  avoid  drawing  the 
1  life  is  altogether  the  sport  of  drcumstanlial 
Qts  of  volition,  on  his  theory,  are  sensations, 
ading  lastly  to  muscular  movements  of  the 
ence  a  sensation ;  next,  1  am  conscious  of 
its  trace  behind  it,  and  forming  an  idea ; 
association  comes  to  bear  upon  the  matter, 
nect  certain  actions  of  my  own  as  causes, 
;sult,  which  is  all  that  we  mean  by  a  motive; 
al  feeling  of  pleasure,  I  experience,  produces 
nts  which  we  know  to  accompany  volition, 
cess  of  human  action  as  here  described,  it 
I  and  uncontrollable.  The  sensation  is  so  in 
idea  is  so  in  the  next,  that  peculiar  associa- 
1  or  motive  is  created  is  so  in  the  third,  and 
■  internal  feelings  have  over  the  muscular 
The  defect  in  the  process  here  described 
il  terms  the  "enormous  oversight"  of  leaving 
ersonal  consciousness  of  causation.  Every 
the  conviction,  that  he  is  in  himself  a  linile 
h  a  nature,  that  he  can,  if  he  choose,  oppose 


es  of  sense    and   modify  outward  circiyn.. 
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Stances  by  his  own  voluntary  determination.  Amidst  all  the  in 
fluence  of  external  agents  upon  us,  we  still  feel  perfectly  conscious^ 
that  we  can  originate  action  from  within,  that  we  can  form  pur- 
poses, stay  their  execution,  make  a  final  determination,  and  then 
pass  from  the  inward  volition  to  the  outward  execution,  which  ex- 
ecution again  we  can  continue  or  suspend  by  means  of  the  same 
will  which  gave  it  a  commencement.  The  human  mind,  there- 
fore, is  something  independent  of  its  circumstances ;  it  is  a  spon- 
taneous, self-regulating  existence — a  distinct  personality,  the  very 
essence  of  which  consists  in  activity.  Accordingly  the  funda- 
mental error,  as  we  think,  of  all  systems  of  sensationalism,  consists 
in  taking  for  granted,  that  mind^  until  the  channels  of  sense  convey 
to  it  life  and  feeling,  is  a  nonentity,  or  at  any  rate  a  mere  passive 
entity;  whilst  in  fact  we  can  no  more  conceive  of  it  without 
thought  and  action,  than  we  can  of  matter  without  figure  and  ex- 
tension. This  point,  however,  will  again  recur,  so  that  we  shall 
for  the  present  pursue  it  no  further. 

The  only  other  thing,  we  have  now  to  remark,  is  the  total  silence 
which  is  observed  by  our  author  upon  man's  religious  faculty 
That  the  existence  of  God,  the  infinite  essence,  the  "  causa  causa- 
rum,"  could  not  be  deduced  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
work  before  us,  is  manifest ;  because  even  if  we  possessed  the  dis- 
tinct conception,  its  whole  objective  reality  would  be  destroyed  by 
reducing  it,  as  must  be  the  case,  to  a  strong  instance  of  the  power 
of  association,  leading  us  to  assign  a  cause  to  all  phenomena.  That 
the  religious  emotions,  moreover,  must  in  this  philosophy  all  be 
considered  as  purely  pathological,  is  equally  clear,  because  emo- 
tions and  sensations  are  viewed  as  being  altogether  homogeneous. 
We  see  no  room,  therefore,  in  the  system  of  psychology  we  have 
just  considered,  for  any  of  the  more  lofty  and  spiritual  phenomena 
of  human  nature.  The  soul  fettered  down  to  sense,  can  only  live 
in  the  present ;  its  noblest  conceptions  are  but  the  images  of  sen- 
sual objects ;  its  highest  perception  of  moral  law,  is  but  a  calcula- 
tion of  pleasure  and  pain ;  the  foundations  of  religion,  so  far  as  they 
depend  upon  our  rational  ideas  of  God,  of  Duty,  of  Imnjortality, 
are  undermined  ;  and  the  holy  stream  of  disinterested  love  to  God, 
in  which  the  weary  spirit  finds  its  only  rest,  is  dried  up  at  the  very 
fountain.  Whether  the  author  would  have  sanctioned  such  infer- 
ences, I  have  no  means  whatever  of  judging ;  but  unless  I  havw 
greatly  mistaken  his  principles,  the  application  of  correct  Ic^ii.' 
must  necessarily  bring  such  conclusic  ns  sooner  or  later  to  light. 
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The  whole  of  our  objections,  then,  may  now  be  c(  ncentiated  in 

a  nngle  remark.    The  author,  it  is  evident,  fixed  his  attention  upon 

one  of  the  great  fundamental  facts  of  our  consciousness,  that  of 

finite  nature  operating  upon  us  through  the  channels  of  sense.     In 

looking  steadfastly  to  this  fact,  he  doubtless  succeeded  in  analyzing 

many  {^enomena,  that  might  otherwise  have  eluded  all  observa- 

rinnt  hilt  in  thp.  mp.intime  he  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  other  two 

le  of  the  active  self  and  the   infinite. 

hese  elements  he  reduced  our  pure  and 

acter  of  mere  abstractions,  and  the  en- 

1  passive  sensational  feeling. 

the  exact  opposite  of  that  which  Kant 

The  German  philosopher,  in  discovering 

rstanding,  neglected  sufficiently  to  ana- 

ih  philosopher,  on  the  contrary,  in  direcl- 

ilusively  to  the  matter,  well  nigh  entirety 

ly  thanks,  however,  are  still  due  to  iiirei 

as  they  give  one  tack  to  the  vessel  in 

jhy  is  sailing,  which,  while  it  takes  that 

i  true  course,  will,  nevertheless,  aid  in 

h  further  on  its  way  to  the  land,  whers 

s  we  have  before  remarked,  to  be  close 

rise  to  error  as  well  as  to  truth  ;  it  only 

cticism  to  grasp  the  one,  and  to  reject 

tfr.  Milt's  analysis  somewhat  more  fully 
(considering  that  our  design  is  to  give  a 
he  different  systems  of  philosophy  with 
rather  than  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the 
9,)  because  it  is  so  able  a  represanlative 
Locke,  as  existing  in  England  during 
t  that  we  mean  to  say.  that  Locke  and 
e.  So  far  from  that,  the  points  of  difier- 
!,  and  on  many  questions,  as  that  of  the 
ictual  powers,  quite  dissimilar;  hut  still 
ature  of  the  analysis  so  closaly  resemble 
33,  that  [hey  are  at  once  seen  to  belong 
isophy. 

ich  Milt  would  take  in  the  scale  of  sen- 
ay  between  Locke  on  the  one.  hand,  and 
the  other.     The  latter  of  these  .reiianj 

_ .Iji.'biuMtM 
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all  mental  operations  as  being  diiTerent  forms  of  sensation;  the 
former,  although  looking  upon  the  senses  as  the  primary  source 
from  whence  the  material  of  our  knowledge  is  derived,  yet  strongly 
asserts  the  existence  of  certain  active  faculties,  by  which  this  ma- 
terial is  moulded ;  the  author  now  before  us,  differing  from  both, 
admits  only  sensations  and  ideas,  comprehending  under  these  more 
than  the  French  philosophers,  but  by  no  means  so  much  as  oui 
great  English  metaphysician  would  contend  for.  Other  writers  of 
the  same  class  have  wavered  somewhere  between  these  two  points* 
but  they  all  retain  such  a  degree  of  resemblance  to  each  other, 
that  to  adduce  them  here  would  be  only  to  reproduce  similar  doc- 

« 

trines  under  varied  forms,  and  then  to  urge  against  them  similar 
objections ;  neither,  indeed,  were  we  to  attempt  it,  could  we  bring 
forward  any  authors,  who  have  set  forth  the  main  doctrines  them- 
selves with  so  much  clearness  and  force  of  reasoning,  as  the  one 
we  have  already  examined. 

There  is  one  work,  however,  recently  published,  of  such  great 
and  unquestionable  merit,  that  it  were  wrong  to  omit  a  distinct 
mention  of  it,  in  estimating  the  sensational  phenomena  of  the 
age — I  mean  a  work  entitled,  "  A  system  of  Logic  Ratiocinative 
and  Inductive,"  by  John  Stuart  Mill.  The  author,  it  is  true,  aims 
simply  at  discovering  and  expounding  the  proper  methods  of  inves- 
tigating truth,  without  pledging  himself  to  any  system  of  specula- 
tive philosophy ;  but  still  there  are  so  many  points  of  a  speculative 
nature  touched  upon,  all  in  the  spirit  of  the  "  Analysis "  above 
considered,  that  he  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  a  partisan  of 
the  modern  Lockian  school  of  metaphysics.  The  evidences  of 
his  adherence  to  this  school  are  scattered  more  or  less  throughout 
the  whole  work.     Let  us  adduce  one  or  two  examples. 

First,  in  his  discussion  of  the  real  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the 
term  substance,  he  embraces  the  opp>ortunity  of  placing  the  science 
of  ontology  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties,* 
Not,  indeed,  that  he  has  pretended  to  enter  into  the  full  merits  of 
the  case,  since  that  would  have  been  foreign  to  the  object  of  his 
whole  work  ;  but  the  view  he  takes  of  the  question,  "en passanty^ 
implies,  that  we  have  no  right  to  assume  any  conception  as  assert- 
ing objective  validity,  which  lies  (as  that  of  subsiance  does)  with- 
out the  range  of  our  sense-perceptions,  and  rests  upon  purely  ra- 
tional or  intuitive  evidence.  According  to  this  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  may  understand  somewhat  of  qualities,  since  they  come 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  78,  et  ieq. 
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toiH  as  actual  phenomena,  but  W9  can  know  nothiiig  oi*  siibstancsi 
jince,  if  it  exist,  it  is  hidden  behind  a  screen  of  impenetruble  ob- 
scurity. 

Now  we  believe  that  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  case  will  show, 
iiat  reason  has  as  much  right  to  assure  iis  of  the  nature  and  exi:it- 
■.■Dce  of  being  or  substance,  as  ])erception  has  to  assure  us  of  the 
dhenomena  we  term  qualities ;  that  just  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
Mve  an  outward  intuition  of  the  one  by  the  senses,  so  we  have  an 
xward  intuition  of  the  other  by  the  reason.  The  cognizance  of 
ittributes  by  perception  ia  as  much  a  tuf^ective  process,  as  much  a 
part  of  my  inward  consciousness,  as  ia  the  cognizance  of  matter 
or  substance  by  the  reason  ;  and  if  we  deny  the  objective  validity 
of  the  latter,  there  is  no  superior  evidence  why  we  should  accept 
that  of  the  former.  As  well  may  we,  in  fact,  reject  the  reality  of 
uy  quality  as  an  objective  phenomenon,  as  reject  the  substratum 
in  niuch  it  adheres.  We  know  the  properties  of  the  external 
vorid,  says  our  author,  because  we  have  senaationa  which  imme- 
diately convey  them.  But  then,  what  are  sensations  except  stales 
of  mind  ?  If  a  state  of  mind  termed  sensation  can  ^ve  us  the 
knowledge  of  properties,  why  may  not  a  state  of  mind  termed  in- 
tuition or  reaaon  give  us  the  knowledge  of  aubstance  ?  Reason 
has  33  much  right  to  take  ua  out  of  ourselves  as  perception,  and  if 
the  one  cannot  assert  objective  validity,  neither  can  the  other. 
Let  any  one  say,  therefore,  on  what  ground  we  can  believe  the  ex- 
istence of  anything  whatever  out  of  ourselves,  and  we  can  show 
him  the  same  ground  for  believing  in  the  reality  of  substance — 
let  any  one,  moreover,  show  on  what  principle  we  can  comprehend 
the  nature  of  any  objective  reality,  and  we  can  show  the  same 
principle  of  comprehension  with  reference  to  substance.  There 
ii  no  valid  medium,  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  us,  between  complete 
tubjective  idealism,  like  that  of  Fichte  on  the  one  side,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  ontology  as  a  proper  branch  of  scientific  investigation 
on  the  other.  So  long  as  we  keep  within  the  subjective  circle,  we 
are  pure  subjective  Idealists ;  but  once  without  it,  we  have  the 
««ne  access  to  being  as  to  mere  phenomenon,  that  is,  wo  have 
limply  the  guarantee  of  our  faculties  for  either. 

Another  very  decisive  proof  of  the  author's  sensational  ten- 
dency is  found  in  his  support  of  Brown's  theory  of  causation.*  In 
no  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  the  law  of  causality  so 
ingeniously  and  plausibly  traced  to  experience  as  in  this ;  and  in 
•Vol.  I^ Book  iiL  clyip.  S. 
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noiMj  is  the  whole  theory  put  in  a  more  forcible  and  unobjectioa- 
able  light.  Ingenuity,  however,  though  it  may  mislead  for  a  time« 
will  never  succeed  eventually  in  carrying  along  with  it  the  suf- 
frages of  mankind  against  the  fundamental  convictions  of  human 
nature.  Try  as  we  will  to  sink  all  idea  of  a  real  connection  be- 
tween cause  and  effect,  the  belief  will  eternally  recur ;  and  how- 
ever plausibly  the  theory  may  be  propounded,  yet  it  will  ever  be 
found  wanting  so  long  as  there  is  left  out  in  the  analysis  the  ono 
important  link  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  that  of  a  personal 
consciousness  of  power. 

Instead,  then,  of  resting  the  evidence  of  the  law  of  causality  upon 
a  simple  induction  of  empirical  facts,  we  should  trace  its  establish- 
ment to  a  process  of  the  following  nature : — Every  man,  when  he 
produces  change  upon  the  outer  world,  is  conscious  of  putting  forth 
a,  power  in  volition,  which  power  is  exerted  upon  the  external  ob- 
ject. If  the  same  power  be  again  put  forth  in  similar  circum- 
stances, he  knows  intuitively,  that  the  same  change  will  take  place. 
Hence  the  notion  of  power,  put  forth  by  some  cause,  is  associated 
with  the  perception  of  every  effect ;  and  the  force  emanating  from 
our  own  will  becomes  the  type  upon  which  we  conceive  of  power, 
as  universally  exerted  in  the  production  of  every  other  possible 
phenomenon.  Thus  the  law  of  causation  primarily  emanates  from 
our  own  volition,  and  being  expanded  by  the  aid  of  experience,  at 
length  assumes  the  form  of  a  universal  principle,  applicable  to  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe.  To  this  subject,  however,  we 
shall  again  return. 

Another  aspect  of  Mr.  Mill's  sensationalism  is  given  in  the  con- 
troversy with  Prof.  Whewell  respecting  the  foundations  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning.*  We  are  aware  that  the  side  he  defends  is  to 
a  certain  extent  strengthened  by  the  name  of  Dugald  Stewart,  and 
some  other  writers  of  high  standing  in  the  philosophical  world  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  we  are  unable  to  confess  ourselves  convinced  by 
the  whole  line  of  argument  they  have  employed.  The  point  of  the 
controversy  is  this — What  is  the  ground  of  belief  in  mathematical 
axioms  ?  Are  they  experimental  truths,  i.  c,  generalizations  from 
experience,  or  are  they  necessary  truths,  arising  from  the  a  prion 
intuition  of  the  human  reason  ?  Mill  asserts  the  former  to  be  the 
case,  Whewell  contends  for  the  latter. 

The  discussion  of  the  question,  which  when  expanded  migh 
occupy  a  volume,  virtually  concentrates  itself  upon  two  points.     I 

•  Vol.  I.  Book  ii.  chap.  5  and  6. 
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■  ugued,  first  by  the  spiritualist,  that  an  experimental  truth  must 
be  one  that  is  ct^nlzable  by  the  senses ;  and  that,  as  this  is  not  the 
caw  with  mathematical  axioms  and  conceptions,  they  must  neces- 
lanly  be  removed  beyond  the  hmits  of  mere  empiricism.  Take, 
for  eiample,  the  axiom,  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose 
ipace.  even  if  they  be  prolonged  to  infinity.  Were  this  a  truth  of 
■imple  observation  (it  is  contended),  we  could  never  be  assured  of 
its  accuracy,  because  we  can  never  see  an  instance  in  which  two 
iolerwcting  lines  are  infinitely  produced.  Whence,  then,  comes 
tte  conviction,  that,  supposing  them  to  be  so,  still  there  is  a  neces- 
n^  that  they  should  present  just  the  same  relative  properties  ? 
To  this  it  is  replied  in  the  work  before  us,  that  mathematical  truths 
are  such  as  can  be  painted  on  the  imagination  to  any  extent ;  that 
although  we  can  never  lee  two  lines  infinitely  produced,  yet  wc  can 
conceive  them  to  be  so ;  and  that,  by  a  kind  of  interna!  observation, 
we  become  convinced  that  they  will  always  hold  the  same  relations 
lo  each  other,  as  by  the  aid  of  direct  sensation  we  perceive  thom 
to  hokl  OD  a  smaU  scale. 

That  there  is  some  ingenuity  in  this  theory  must  be  freely  ad- 
mitted, but  still  it  is  open  to  many  objections.  Let  us  allow,  for 
argument's  sake,  that  a  mental  picture  of  all  possible  lines  and  an- 
gles may  be  depicted  on  the  imagination.  This  picture  must  eithci 
represent  die  cases  which  fall  within  the  actual  limits  of  our  expe- 
nence,  or  cases  which  lie  entirely  beyond  them.  The  former 
representation,  of  course,  may  be  referred  simply  to  the  power  of 
coiHseption,  or  (as  Mr.  Mill  might  call  it)  ideation.  Its  result  is  an 
idea  made  from  the  direct  information  of  the  senses,  and  answering 
accurately  to  it.  So  far,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  to  serve  the 
cause  of  the  sensationalist ;  as  all  would  admit  that  we  may  have 
an  experimental  idea  of  anytlting  of  which  we  can  have  a  sensa- 
tion. If,  however,  we  depict  what  we  have  never  witnessed  "  in 
tenm,"  (as,  for  example,  ihe  case  above  quoted,  of  two  intersecting 
lines  infinitely  produced,)  then  the  question  comes,  What  law,  or 
what  necessity  does  this  representation  follow  ?  Mr.  Mill  would 
etfdain  it  by  saying,  that  the  actual  experience  we  have  in  the  one 
case,  leads  us  to  imagine  the  same  relations  to  hold  good  in  the 
other  case — that,  namely,  which  lies  beyond  experience.  But  hera 
the  very  stress  of  the  difficulty  is  untouched,  for  the  inquiry  still 
returns — Why  should  our  imagination  be  thus  bounded  by  sense  t 
—Why  are  wo  necetsitated  to  conceive  of  these  lines  and  angles  in 
definite  and  particular  relations  ?   In  other  subjects  the  imagination 
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roves  at  will,  and  forms  relations  entirely  at  variance  with  all  e%» 
perience.  Objects  the  most  heterogeneous  are  linked  together  I) 
the  wild  and  capricious  effort  of  the  fancy.  Why  not  in  this  sub- 
ject also  ?  Actual  experience,  it  is  allowed,  could  never  show  us, 
that  two  infinite  intersecting  lines  would  never  meet ; — ^why,  then, 
may  we  not  imagine  them  as  meeting ;  or  on  what  is  grounded  the 
subjective  necessity  of  depicting  them  eternally  diverging?  It 
appears  to  us,  that  there  is  but  one  explanation  of  the  matter, 
namely,  that  reason  forbids  it.  Once  get  beyond  the  bounds  of 
sense,  once  allow  the  conceptive  faculties  to  take  the  thing  into 
their  own  hands,  and  we  see  not  that,  in  this  case  more  than  in  any 
other,  they  would  be  bound  to  follow  the  dictates  of  experience,  or 
that  their  conceptions  can  properly  be  limited  by  anything,  except 
by  the  very  laws  of  our  mental  constitution. 
.  Let  any  one  ask  himself,  what  it  is  which  gives  us  the  conviction 
that  the  relations  of  the  experimental  case  will  precisely  answer  to 
those  of  the  imaginary  and  supersensual  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  say, 
that  experience  forbids  the  supposition,  that  the  relations  should 
vary  in  the  two  instances,  for  with  the  latter  instance,  experience 
confessedly  has  nothing  to  do.  Such  a  conviction  cannot  possibly 
arise  except  from  the  fact,  that  the  a  priori  forms  of  the  under- 
standing itself  compel  us  to  conceive  of  the  relation  of  the  lines  in 
p.o  other  way,  whether  they  be  matters  of  experience,  or  whether 
they  be  not.  In  reply,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Mill's  argument,  that  the 
relations  of  figures  lying  beyond  experience  are  imaginary  induc- 
tions from  those  which  lie  within  experience,  we  urge  that  the 
moment  the  empirical  boundary  is  overstepped,  all  such  inductions 
must  be  valueless ;  and  that  conviction  can  only  now  arise  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  which  necessity  is  based  upon  the  ground- 
forms  of  the  understanding.  The  whole  argument,  in  fact,  that  we 
reason  in  mathematics  upon  figures  either  of  pure  sense,  or  drawn 
from  experience,  will  not  stand  the  test  of  any  careful  examination. 
Experience  could  never  give  us  perfect  lines,  triangles,  and  circles 
— to  the  senses,  they  must  all  have  breadth,  and  thickness,  and 
irregularity ; — and  yet  the  whole  of  the  reasoning  proceeds  upon 
the  very  hypothesis  of  their  absolute  perfection.  "  If  we  have  no 
experience  of  facts  relating  to  lines  without  breadth,  and  perfect 
circles,  we  cannot  possibly  have  experience  except  with  relation  to 
lines  possessing  breadth,  and  imperfect  circles,  &c.  But  as  things 
cannot  divest  themselves  of  any  of  their  properties,  we  can  only 
have  experience  of  things  a5  they  are.    Experience  is  not  an  arbi* 
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trary  act  of  mind.  We  have  no  control  over  experience ;  we  must 
tike  it  exactly  as  it  presents  itself.  As  experience,  therefore,  can- 
not present  us  with  phenomena  divested  of  any  features  which  are 
inseparable  in  actual  fact  from  the  phenomena,  and  we  reason,  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  entirely  upon  experience,  if  we  attempt  to 
reason  with  respect  to  things,  feigning  them  to  be  divested  of  some 
of  their  properties,  we  reason  apart  from  experience,  t. «.,  we  do 
irfiat  we  never  do."* 

We  must  come,  however,  to  the  second  great  argument  which 
the  spiritualist  employs,  that,  namely,  arising  from  the  universality 
and  necessity  of  mathematical  axioms.  These  two  attributes,  it  is 
argued,  could  never  flow  from  experience,  inasmuch  as  no  ex- 
perience can  extend  to  all  possible  cases,  and  become  the  voucher 
for  universal  and  necessary  truth.  To  this  Mr.  Mill  replies,  that 
the  necessity  of  a  thing  simply  means  the  inconceivableness  of  its 
being  otherwise,  and  that  this  inconceivableness  all  arises  from  the 
strength  of  the  opposite  associations.f 

Now,  if  mere  association  can  produce  the  feeling  of  necessity 
and  universality,  respecting  which  we  are  treating,  then  it  must 
produce  it  alike  in  every  case,  where  the  association  has  been 
constant  and  uniform.  For  example,  we  have  always  associated 
snow  with  whiteness,  and  soot  with  blackness ;  according  to  Mill's 
theory,  therefore,  we  ought  to  consider  the  one  necessarily  white, 
and  the  other  necessarily  hlsick.  This  is  not,  however,  the  case  ; 
there  is  nothing  inconceivable,  nothing  contradictory  to  our  reason 
m  black  snow,  or  in  white  soot ;  nor  would  it  do  violence  to  our 
faculties  if  we  were  to  witness  both  of  them  to-morrow.  The 
necessity  we  feel  in  the  case  of  an  axiom — such  as,  "  that  two 
right  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space,"  is  altogether  of  a  different 
nature.  Here  the  word  inconceivable,  attached  to  the  negation  of 
die  axiom,  has  a  far  more  intense  meaning  than  it  has  in  the  cases 
which  Mr.  Mill  adduces ;  so  much  so,  that  it  would  do  violence  to 
our  reason  to  suppose  that  negation  to  be  for  one  moment  possible. 
Let  any  one  put  together  the  two  propositions,  **  Snow  is  white,'* 
and  •*  Two  right  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space,"  and  consider, 
whether  their  contradictories  are  in  the  same  degree  of  incon- 
ceivableness. If  they  are  found  to  be  not  so,  then  there  must  be 
some  additional  reason  besides  association,  which  creates  the  idea 
of  necessity  in  the  latter.     The  cause  of  the  difference,  as  it  ap- 


*  See  British  QaBTteriy  Reytew,  No.  yu.  p.  2Jl 
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pears  to  us,  is  simply  this,  that  the  one  would  contradict  my  ex 
perience,  the  other  would  contradict  my  reason  ;  the  former  axiom 
being  an  empirical  induction,  the  latter  being  an  a  priori  judg- 
ment. 

We  have  brought  forward  these  few  theories  from  the  work 
above  mentioned,  in  order  that  they  may  serve  as  examples  of  the 
nature  and  spirit  of  Mr.  Mill's  sensationalism.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  the  sensational  doctrines  do  not  appear  with  nearly  the 
same  intensity,  which  they  exhibit  in  the  **  Analysis  of  the  Human 
Mind."  In  one  passage  particularly,  the  author  very  clearly  ex- 
presses his  doubt,  whether  the  attempt  at  explaining  all  our  ab- 
struser  sentiments,  emotions,  volitions,  &c.,  by  the  laws  of  associ- 
ation, has  been  at  all  successful,  and  controverts  the  corresponding 
theory  of  belief,  which  is  maintained  in  the  "  Analysis."  Although, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  are  some  points  in  the  work  to  which  we 
cannot  agree,  yet  we  cheerfully  allow,  that  it  must  be  placed 
among  the  very  first  efforts  of  philosophical  thinking  in  our  own 
country.  We  believe  that  the  "  System  of  Logic"  is  yet  destined 
as  a  book  of  fertile  suggestions  to  bring  forth  beneficial  results, 
which  many  years  to  come  will  in  all  probability  fail  to  exhaust. 

Every  school  of  philosophy,  when  it  has  given  rise  to  works  of 
A  theoretical  and  then  of  a  practical  nature,  begins  to  feel  the 
want  of  an  historian,  who  shall  describe  the  progress  of  thought  in 
the  world  from  its  own  peculiar  stand-point.  The  Analyst  of  the 
new  sensational  school  of  England  was  Mr.  James  Mill — the  Lo- 
gician is  Mr.  John  S.  Mill — the  Historian  has  now  appeared  in 
Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  writer  of  the  "  Biographical  History  of  Philos- 
ophy," (Knight,  1846).  The  author  of  this  little  work  has  travelled 
in  a  small  compass  over  the  whole  field  of  philosophy,  from  the 
earliest  ages  to  the  present  day,  and  has  investigated  the  most 
prominent  systems,  which  appear  on  the  page  of  history,  with 
some  vigor  and  success. 

In  spite  of  a  levity  of  style,  hardly  consistent  with  the  grave 
discussion  of  philosophical  questions,  and  a  dogmatism  by  no  means 
attractive,  I:  e  has  thrown  his  elucidations  and  criticisms  before  us, 
with  great  clearness,  and  sometimes  with  considerable  power  of 
argumentation.  At  the  same  time  we  altogether  differ  from  the 
view  he  has  taken  of  the  nature  of  metaphysical  researches,  and 
much  fear  that,  were  it  carried  out  to  its  ultimate  consequences,  it 
would  peril  some  of  the  most  precious  germs  of  human  knowl- 
edge. 
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Mr.  LeweSy  it  should  be  understood,  has  carried  his  sensational  • 
isDi  so  far  as  to  profess  himself  an  unmixed  admirer  of  Comte,  an 
entire  advocate  of  positive  science.  In  philosophy  (by  which  he 
understands  whatever  relates  to  the  origin  of  things  or  causes,  and 
whatever  relates  to  the  existence  of  things  per  5e,  or  their  essences)* 
he  has  no  belief.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  it  has  answered  a  good 
end,  inasmuch  as  it  has  led  mankind  to  the  real  or  positive  method 
of  investigating  truth;  but  the  whole  attempt  at  solving  metaphys- 
iad  problems  he  sets  down  as  utterly  vain  and  hopeless.  The  his- 
tory of  phOosophy,  as  he  views  it,  is  intended  to  show  that  all 
metaphysical  investigations  have  gone  round  and  round  in  one 
perpetual  circle,  that  they  have  ever  thrown  the  same  great  ques- 
tions up  to  view,  and  that  we  are  now  as  far  from  solving  them  as 
when  the  stru^le  first  began.  He  proposes,  therefore,  to  write 
the  life  of  this  wondrous  thing — Philosophy  ;  which  after  having 
enlightened  the  world  up  to  the  nineteenth  century,  is  at  length 
defunct,  or  at  least  expiring. 

Philosophy,  then,  being  renounced  the  true  object  of  human  in- 
vestigation, is  affirmed  to  be  positive  science,  "  the  aim  of  which  w 
to  trace  the  co-existences  and  successions  of  phenomena,  i.  e.  to 
trace  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  throughout  the  universe  sub- 
mitted to  our  inspection,'^  In  other  words,  what  we  have  to  do  is 
to  observe  facts,  and  discover  their  laws ;  to  this  empirical  pro- 
cess the  whole  sum  of  our  knowledge  is  forever  confined. 

Against  this  summary  species  of  sensationalism  the  whole  of 
oar  previous  reflections,  we  trust,  have  furnished  many  arguments  ; 
but  we  shall  make  now  a  few  additional  observations,  more  espe- 
cially applicable  to  the  work  before  us. 

I.  We  cannot  regard  Mr.  Lewes's  own  account  of  the  true 
office  of  philosophy  as  consistent  witR  its  alleged  futility.  He 
admits  that  it  has  been  the  great  impulse  to  human  research, 
the  parent  of  positive  science,  nourishing,  sustaining,  directing  the 
human  faculties  in  their  infancy,  and  leading  them  to  all  that  is 
great  and  noble.  Can  it,  then,  be  rational  to  affirm  that  philosophy, 
having  been  the  mainspring  of  all  human  improvement,  yet  now, 
exactly  in  this  very  age,  having  given  birth  to  an  Auguste  Comte, 
is  from  henceforth  to  be  thrown  aside  as  utterly  worthless,  and 
chased  out  of  all  our  seats  of  learning?  The  thought  at  once 
luggests  itself.  Has  its  end  been  fully  answered  ?  Can  we  call  it 
the  highest  stretch  of  philosophy  to  produce  a  system  of  science 
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which  formally  denies  the  existence  of  a  God  ?  May  not  some 
more  struggles  be  yet  necessary,  to  bring  the  human  mind  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  true  method  of  all  mental  investigation  ?  Hav- 
ing achieved  the  true  method  of  physical  research,  may  it  not  yet 
be  a  higher  triumph  of  philosophy  to  achieve  that  of  metaphysica! 
and  spiritual  research  also  ?  For  the  honor,  the  glory,  the  hap- 
piness of  humanity,  we  hope  that  it  may  be  so. 

But  on  what  ground  is  it  asserted,  that  metaphysical  science  is 
futile — what  the  theory  on  which  its  long  life  and  approaching 
death  is  explained  ?  No  other  than  this :  that  human  knowledge 
passes  through  three  stages ;  the  theological,  the  metaphysical,  and 
the  positive  ;  and  that  as  each  succeeding  stage  is  gained,  the  ideas 
peculiar  to  the  one  preceding  it  are  exploded.  Now  it  is  admitted 
by  our  author,  that  while  some  sciences  have  reached  the  positive 
stage,  others  are  still  on  the  metaphysical,  and  others  again  on  the 
theological  stand-point.  JEfi^  conclusion  is,  that  as  physical  sci« 
ence  has  been  freed  from  its  supernatural  and  abstract  form,  aU 
our  knowledge  is  travelling  on  to  the  same  result.  Our  conclusion 
is  quite  the  reverse ;  namely,  that  as  the  supernatural,  the  meta- 
physical, and  the  positive,  have  all  existed  more  or  less  in  every 
age,  and  exist  now  as  much  as  ever,  they  are  real  elements  of  truth, 
to  which  the  progress  of  mind  is  gradually  assigning  their  proper 
limits.  Theology  and  philosophy  still  exist,  and  so  they  ever  will 
as  lon^  as  the  human  faculties  remain  what  they  are ;  never  will 
positive  science  reach  the  height  towards  which  the  spiritual  aspi- 
rations of  man  eternally  tend,  just  in  proportion  as  his  rational  and 
moral  nature  attains  a  loftier  degree  of  purity  and  perfection. 

2.  But  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  grant  that  the  peculiar  prob- 
lems of  philosophy  are  so  utterly  hopeless,  as  our  author  makes 
them  out.  We  do  not  regftrd  his  "  irreverable  canon"  (that  what- 
ever relates  to  causes  and  essences,  is  entirely  beyond  our  reach) 
as  by  any  means  so  certain  as  he  declares  it.  What  is  the  uni- 
verse around  us  ?  Is  it  merely  a  succession  of  phenomena  ?  Does 
it  either  satisfy  our  reason  or  express  our  whole  knowledge  of  the 
world  to  say,  that  all  we  can  do  is  to  observe  and  classify  appear^ 
ances  ?  Unless  we  choose  to  plunge  into  the  absolute  idealism  of 
Hegel,  and  only  admit  a  universe  of  relations,  we  must  suppose  a 
real,  substantial  objective  world ;  and  to  know  that  it  exists^  sup- 
poses a  faculty  which,  to  some  extent  pr  other,  is  cognizant  of  es* 
sences.  So  it  is  also  with  regard  to  causes.  No  empirical  obser- 
vations can  give  us  th)  perception  oi  power ;  but  unless  this  ia 
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which  all  external  things  are  viewed.     Without  this  a  pnon  e  e- 
ment,  experience  itself  would  be  impossible.* 

4.  We  come  to  another  point  which  appears  to  us  to  stand  in  a 
a  very  unsatisfactory  light  in  the  work  before  us,  and  that  is  the 
ground-principle  of  religion.  The  author,  on  this  subject,  comes 
forth  with  one  of  his  sweeping  "  fallaciae  plurium  interrogationum,*' 
in  the  following  words:  "Upon  what  does  religion  base  itself? 
Upon  reason  or  revelation  ?  What  do  the  Fathers  teach  ?  What 
do  all  the  highest  theological  authorities  teach  ?  The  question  is 
pertinent,  important.  Do  they  teach,  that  human  reason  is  compe- 
petent  to  solve  the  problems  of  religion  ?  Do  they  teach,  that  to 
reason  man  must  look  for  certitude  and  conviction  ?  No :  they 
one  and  all  energetically  declare,  as  they  are  forced  to  declare,  that 
reason  is  essentially  a  finite,  limited,  erring  faculty,  wholly  incom- 
petent to  produce  certitude  and  conviction."  To  this  he  adds  in 
a  note  :  "  It  would  be  idle  to  cite  authorities  for  this  fundamental 
and  universally  acknowledged  position.  We  should  be  ashamed 
of  alluding  to  it,  did  not  the  present  discussion  force  us."t  Now 
we  imagine  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  cite  high  authorities  for 
this  position  than  idle,  if  we  understand  it  aright.  What  does  it 
imply  ?  It  cannot  mean  simply  that  reason  is  incompetent  to  de- 
duce all  which  faith  reveals ;  for  this  view  of  the  case  would  make 
nothing  for  the  purpose  which  the  author  has  before  him,  that  of 
showing  the  entire  separation  of  religion  and  philosophy.  If  it 
means,  then,  to  assert  that  all  religion  bases  itself  upon  revelation, 
or  that  the  Fathers  taught  any  such  doctrine  as  this,  we  altc^ether 
deny  it.  Many  of  the  Fathers  built  their  theological  notions,  even 
too  much,  upon  philosophical  dogmas  ;  and  the  great  mass  of  theo- 
logical authority,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  teaches  us  to 
base  revealed  religion  upon  the  broader  principles  of  natural  re- 
ligion. All  the  great  systems  of  theology  that  the  Church  has  pro- 
duced, all  at  least  which  have  any  pretensions  to  merit,  proceed 
distinctly  upon  this  principle.  And  correctly  so.  How  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God  could  possibly  be  revealed  to  us  by  inspiration  or 
authority,  is  a  problem  which  has  jiever  yet  been  solved.  All  reve- 
lation proceeds  upon  the  fact  of  his  existence,  and  we  know  not 
where  this  fact  could  ever  find  a  valid  basis,  were  it  disowned  as  a 
primary  conclusion  of  our  reason  and  conscience.     This  brings  us, 

« 

*  We  must  refer  tae  read<^r  here  to  what  has  already  been  said  upon  this  point  in 
[  our  examination  of  the  two  forej^oincr  writers ; — especially  to  the  difference  between  tho 
I  sensation  of  a  thing  and  the  notion  of  it. 
V        ♦  Vol.  iv.  p  43. 
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then,  to  the  very  point  in  qiwslion.     Can  positive  science  in  the 
lense  here  employed,  ever  br.'ng  us  to  the  conviction  of  the  Being 
tf  a  God  ?     M.  Comte  says  authoritatively  it  cannot,  and  we  be- 
beve  him  to  be  right.     Far  are  we  from  attributing  this  sentiment 
to  tliose  who  advocate  the  positive  principle,  since  there  is  nothing 
more  unjust  than  to  draw  our  own  conclusions,  and  then  force 
them  upon  other  people ;  but  we  cannot  see  how  the  atheistic  con- 
clusion, into  which  the  master  openly  sinks,  can  ultimately  be 
avoided  by  the  pupils.     If  all  we  can  do  is  to  observe  phenomena 
and  deduce  their  laws,  if  all  inquiry  both  into  causes  and  essences 
is  entirely  beyond  our  reach,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  see  how  the 
bebef  in  a  God  can  be  any  other  than  what  Comte  represents  it, 
namely,  a  delusion  incident  to  the  more  infantile  state  of  humanity. 
We  contend,  then,  for  a  philosophy  of  religion.     We  aflirm  that 
the  grounds  of  our  religious  belief,  and  the  facts  of  our  spiritual 
nature,  can  be  subjected  to  philosophical  investigation,  as  well  aa 
any  other  part  of  our  mental  phenomena.     We  believe  that  the 
history  of  every  mind,  if  it  be  closely  examined,  and  the  history  of 
humanity  in  the  mass,  all  tend  to  prove  some  connection  with  a 
spiritual  world,  without  which  man  were  a  problem  utterly  inexpli> 
caUe ;  and  we  look  with  jealous  eye  upon  any  system  which  tends 
to  absorb  the  notions  of  the  human  spirit  or  the  Infinite  Spirit  in 
that  of  nature,  to  cut  us  off  from  that  which  gives  us  all  our  dig- 
nity, and  lends  to  human  action  all  its  grandeur  and  elevation. 
5.  We  only  add  a  single  idea  respecting  ihe  distinction  which  ii 
n  philosophy  and  positive  sci- 
pgressive,  the  other  not.     The 
philosophy  is  progressive  on 
awing  ithas  gradually  evolved 
ledge.     The  fact  which  is  so 
lestiona  come  over  and  over 
thing  to  the  purpose.     In  all 
itive  character,  the  great  ulti- 
I  outset ;  but  the  circumstance 
lent  to  prove  that  progress  is 
at  the  discovery  of  the  princi- 
)  elements  of  nature ;  politics 
lent.     These  problems  recur 
[  and  never  solved ;  but  truth 
t  is  in  philosophy.    The  great 
id  re-atated,  and  never  solved ; 
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but  let  the  progress  of  human  intelligence,  the  marking  out  of  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  the  whole  intellectual  phenomena 
of  man's  history,  say,  whether  there  has  not  been  a  steady  advance* 
ment  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  great  questions  of  man's  nature 
and  destiny.  Indeed,  the  argument  from  the  fixed  nature  of  meta* 
physical  ideas,  may  be  viewed  as  tending  exactly  the  contrary 
way  from  what  is  here  intended.  What  does  the  perpetual  ad- 
rance  of  positive  science  prove,  but  its  errors  or  imperfections  ? 
What  does  the  fixedness  of  metaphysical  ideas  prove,  but  their  ab- 
solute and  necessary  truth  ?  For  our  own  part,  we  believe  fully 
and  heartily  in  philosophy  ;  we  regard  it  as  the  truest  expression 
of  the  thought  of  every  age ;  as  one  of  the  gi'eatest  aids  to  human 
progress ;  and,  when  of  a  true,  elevated,  and  spiritual  kind,  as  one 
of  the  most  efficient  means  by  which  man  is  ever  recalled  from  his 
absorption  in  the  material,  to  the  contemplation  of  truth,  of  im« 
mortalitv,  and  of  God. 

We  might  just  mention,  before  concluding  this  part  of  the  sec- 
tion, that  there  have  been  many  pleasing,  though  by  no  means 
profound  writers,  who  have  from  time  to  time  grounded  upon  these 
sensational  principles,  valuable  works  of  a  practical  kind,  adapted 
more  especially  to  guide  us  aright  in  estimating  the  influence  of 
circumstances  over  the  human  mind.  As  a  specimen  of  these,  I 
might  mention  Dr.  Henry  M*Cormac's  volume  entitled  "  The  Phi- 
losophy of  Human  Nature  in  its  Physical,  Intellectual,  and  Moral 
relations."  We  find  here  the  same  theory  of  causation  assumed, 
that  we  have  already  noticed ;  the  same  dogma  respecting  the  ori- 
;;in  of  our  ideas,  the  same  fundamental  principle  respecting  the 
iiature  of  the  moral  faculty  as  arising  from  experience  and  associa- 
tion, all  asserted,  and  reasoned  upon,  with  only  the  very  feeblest 
attempt  at  analyzing  and  proving  them.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  the  work  is  practically  a  useful  one  for  general  readers, 
and  points  out  many  facts  in  the  constitution  of  man,  which  it  is 
liighly  beneficial  for  us  both  to  observe  and  act  upon. 

As  a  whole,  then,  we  might  say  that  this  school  of  philosophy 
has  borne  much  good  fruit  in  its  own  peculiar  depaitment ;  for  al- 
though it  is  by  no  means  adapted  to  cultivate  the  deeper  religious 
feelings,  or  to.  raise  the  mind  to  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  either  of 
the  beautiful  or  the  good,  yet  it  is  well  calculated  to  point  out  the 
mental  action  and  reaction  of  mind  and  matter,  of  the  man,  and  the 
outward  world,  upon  each  other,  and  thus  to  aavance  that  species 
of  education  which  consists  in  so  adapting  our  circumstances,  aa 
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to  aid  us  ID  our  intellectual  advancement^  and  in  the  performance 
of  our  moral  duties.  All  the  varied  systems  we  shall  bring  undei 
review,  are,  in  fact,  but  pulsations  of  the  great  mind  of  humanity 
They  are  all  based  upon  some  true  idea,  and  each  takes  up  some 
one  department,  which,  owing  to  the  concentration  of  mind  upon 
it  thus  produced,  is  analyzed  far  more  completely  than  could  other- 
wise have  been  the  case.  The  defect  which  one  system  labors 
under  is  soon  supplied  by  the  exertions  of  another,  and  the  next 
age  reaps  the  fruit,  which  they  have  both  conspired  to  produce  and 
to  mature.  We  come  now  to  consider  the  class  of  philosophers 
which  we  have  termed 


ju^  .  'r*\  *^  /*^^ 


(B)  Sensational  Moralists. 

Although  ethics  do  not,  generally  speaking,  afford  so  much  scope 
for  speculative  philosophy  as  those  branches  of  mental  analysis,  to 
which  we  have  just  referred,  yet  it  would  occasion  a  considerable 
blank  in  our  historical  survey,  were  we  to  pass  by  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  philosophize  on  man's  moral  and  practi- 
cal life.  That  moral  systems  should  be  founded  upon  sensational 
principles  is,  perhaps,  less  to  be  wondered  at,  than  that  such  prin- 
ciples should  be  employed  in  explaining  the  more  complex  phenom- 
ena of  our  intellectual  beinir.  Our  actions  are  external,  and  refer /^^*^  w-A-JU 
for  the  most  part  to  some  or  other  ot  our  outward  circumstances  ;/fc^4«fc*^,y>'^ 
hence  jrobabjy,  prises  the  great  tendency  there  is,  to  make  the^ 
whole  science  of  ethics  turn  upon  outward  laws  or  relationships, 
rather  than  upon  any  of  our  inward  feelings  or  conceptions,  to 
make  it  a  system  of  rules,  rather  than  the  acting  out  of  an  abso- 
lute idea.  On  this  account,  we  consider  it  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance, to  show  how  our  moral  sentiments  spring  from  that  true 
and  incontrovertible  source,  which  exists  in  the  primary  elements 
of  our  constitution. 

In  studying  moral  philosophy  speculatively^  there  are  two  differ- 
ent methods  in  which  we  may  commence  and  carry  on  our  inves-  y 
ligations.     First^yi^  may  begiiiby_the_study^pjlac/f^^  ^-  ^"50 

their  qualities,  and  attempting  to  discover  what  it  is  which  gives 
them  the  peculiarity,  that  we  designate  by  the  word  moral;  or, 
,^£??i^^\Y^nLay^giDj>y_studying  our  inward  emotions,  and  en-  ^^^f"l  ['*^  y 
deavor  from  thence  to  detect  the  precise  nature  and  ground  of  the^  ^^      '^  c-^/m  , 
moral  feelings.     In  the  one  case  we  seek  to  answer  the  question, 


me 
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t%\  «.»» 


CU.<<»'f^U^   r(t^^ 


/a  I  ^/M 


^of^these^prQcesses  we  may  term  the  objectivg,  the  latter  the  sub- 
-  ^*  I -;'  jectjye  method  ;  and  we  shall  have  ere  long  to  point  out  two  dis- 
tinct schools  of  sensational  moralists,  which  have  followed  respec- 
tively each  of  these  two  methods  in  their  philosophical  speculations. 
The  influence_of  sensational  principles^ upon  both  methods  is  at 
once^^iivious.     First,  consider  their  bearing  upon  the  discussion, 
/^^  ^JUc  OiLyf^   which  has  taken  place,  respecting  the  qualities  of  actions.    j)ne 
,.<.4:^^  c^K     philosopher  affirms,  that  by  the  exercise  of  his  higher  or  rational 

faculty,  ^e  perceives  in  actioncertain  moral  distinotiops,  which  are 
quite  separate  from  any  immediate  tendency  they  may  have  to 
produce  pleasure  or  pain ;  while  ajiotber  contends  that  we  possess 
a  moral  sense,  whigh  distinguishes^ethical  properties  in  actions,  just 
as  the  natural  senses  distinguish  material  properties  in  objects.  To 
the  sensationalist,  however,  both  these  theories  are  totally  inad* 
missible.  As  to  ourreason7Tie^~woSdargue,  it  can  do  nothing 
more  than  work  up  the  matter  which  experience  affords,  and  there- 
fore, can  discover  no  qualities  distinct  from  those  which  come  to 
us  through  the  channels  of  sensation ;  and  as  to  the  moral  sense,  it 
cannot  be  generically  different  from  natural  sense  or  sensation,  but, 
like  all  other  emotions,  is  merely  a  particular  form  in  which  the 
^xx^A^^y^ flatter  is  found  to  exist.  Actions,  therefore,  morally^speaking,  can 
y-^'-'  '  '^  have  only^one  jet^f^cyiaJitie§^heil  viewedji^y  thejight  of  sensa- 
"^^i  ^Cc ViiJT^lionalisni^jiamel^^  byj^ktue  of^  which  jv[e  receiye_profit^r 

los^jleasure  or  pain,  joy  or  sorrow. 

Again,  if  we  look  to  the  subjective  side  of  the  question,  it  is 
J/,.^W^-t  ^^qually  evident,  that,  in  studying^he  wiQra//flcu//j^sensationalisnnL 
ctc%  ^-tj^ t^^^ '^ ^cejuts  its  veto  u_pQn  anyjheory,  that  impjjp.s  thejpontaneoijs 


C^tAJ 


actionofthejuuiiaruil^      thatjt  makes  every  impulse  come  from 

without;  and  that  when  carried  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  it 

merges  human  liberty  entirely  in  an  iron  fate,  consequent  upon  the 

supremacy  of  external  circumstances.     We  shall  now,  therefore, 

briefly  trace  the  influence  of  sensational  principles  upon  these  two 

phases  of  ethical  philosophy,  as  exhibited  in  our  own  country  during 

the  present  century. 

^^.  We^begin  with  the  objective  sensatwnal^hic^ 

r^  di  ^igc,  the  great  inquiry  of  which  is,  into  the  nature  and  gi'ounds  of 

¥U.d  cjtA^^K.^'^^  externally  considered.     Locke,  it  is  well  known,  in  his  zeal 

//   rV  ^.-t'-  r«^^A^ oppose  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  denied  the  existence  of  any 

original  01  innate  practical  principles,  by  which  human  action  is 
governed  ;  a  conclusion  against  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  others 
very  warmly  protested.     No  withstanding  this  nrotest,  Dr.  Thorn; 
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Rntlierford,  fuljowing  out  the  nioralaspect  of  Locke's  philosophy;  ^^y.-^m.twj 

woi  \vorkfid_it  u£jnto.  a  jefengp  ojlutihtarianism.     With  this  view 

of  the  ground  of  moral  relations  David  Ilume  coincided,  and  also, 

unoDg  English  writers,  Abraham  Tucker,  an  especial  admirer  and 

Wlower  of  Locke.     To  these  writers  succeeded  Archdeacon  Paley, 

who  pubhshed  his  work  on  Mora!  Philosophy*  in  (he  year  1785— 

a  work  which  from  that  period  to  the  present  has  held  the  most 

distinguished  place  in  one  of  the  English  universities  at  least,  and 

has  been  extensively  read  and  admired  throughout  the  country. 

Tlie_  utilitarian  scheme  Q^^algj:,  ihpn._w'fl_may^CimsideE- ^M_jfaa.'"' .V  ^"V"*  '  " 

e[hicajjilTasji.,ofJjOciLg|s^jloso]ihyi,_^^  occupied  ^t^iUVt/x. , 

Paley's  definition  of  virtue  is  well  known  to  every  moralist.     He 
makes  it  "  thedoing^ood  lornankind  in  _obediejice  to  tbfi  will  of /'"■^■^  tj 
Ggdjor  ihe.  sake  of  eternal  happiness,  "f     The  will  of  God  then  is^^   "^.  ^j-Jiu 
here  stated  as  the  most  direct  rule  of  morality  which  we  possess.  ^/^•^■'^^". 
To  find  the  ground  of  it  we  have  only  to  ask  what  is  the  grounj   . 
of  that  will  ?     The  ground  of  it,  argues  Faley,  can  be  no  other 
than  the  production  of  happiness  to  the  creature,  since  we  cannot 
conceive   of  God  operating  otherwise  than  benevolently. J     We 
may  consider,  therefore,  the  utility  of  an  action  to  be  the  ultimate    >         ^ 
foundation  of  its  moral  excellence,  and  the  test  by  which  we  know  ,^^^,^ 
it  to  be  in  consonance  with  Ihe  Divine  purpose. §     This  mode  of 
staling  the  matter,  as  it  appears  to  us,  virtually  begs  the  whole 
question.     The  possible  motives  of  the  Divine  operation  are  all 
summed  up  in  a  single  disjunctive  syllogism — Ood  must  act  maljg- 
nanily,  bcpevolently,  or  indifferently ;  but  he  cannot  act  malignantly 
orifldifTerentlv,  therefore  he  must  act  benevolently.     Undoubtedly, 
God  ever  acts  benevolently;  but  does  this  syllog[isnT_exhaust  the 
gossibjg.  motives  of  the  Divine  operation  ?     Far  from  It.     There 
is  yet  room  fOr  us  to  imagine  an  infinite  number  of  grounds  in  Ihe 
tlep:hs  of  the  Divine  nature,  from  which  the  operations  of  Deity 
Why  mightjrt'e.  not  as  well  argue,  that  God^nmisJ 
ng  to  ripht,  or  according_tp  wrong,  or  indifTerenlly 
cannot  act  wrongly  or  indifferently ;  consequently 
ng._leJ^A(jjindjAaMmist_be_to_us  thc_groiind_of 
kind  of  arguments,  in  fact,  bring  us  no  nearer  to  the 

oral  aa  '  Political  Phitoaophj."   DeiUcalsd  to  EdiQUniJ  Loo,  D.  D,_ 
paragraph  the  flrU. 
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real  analysis  of  the  subject  in  hand ;  they  beg  the  question  in  the 
veiy  terms  employed. 
t' ^^<^  -^       Without  making  any  further  specific  remarks,  however,  upon 
'H(u-^n.l^ *««V^Paley,  we  shall  proceed  to  offer  a  few  observations  upon  utiliia 

rianism  itself,  as  an  ethica]  system. 
/,  ^r^firrn^^cM^  1,  We^affirmjhat  jAtility  could  never  be  practically  apijlied,  as  a 
r  c*4^«^^*^    .  gafeandsuffiqient  y>^fe  of  human  action.     For  on  the  supposition  that 

our  actions  are  to  be  estimated  and  directed  by  their  expediency 

who,  we  ask,  is  to  estimate  or  direct  them  ?     The  consequences  of 

every  action  we^ perform,  are  either  wholjy  or  to  a  great  extent  un- 

knownjojisj  they  go  on  multiplying  by  the  laws  of  our  moral  and 

intellectual  nature  far  beyond  the  possibility  of  human  sagacity  to 

calculate  ;  so  that  if  we  had  to  value  each  action  according  to  this 

rule,  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to  know,  with  any  approach  to 

certainty,  how  much  virtue  or  how  much  vice  it  really  contained, 

how  far  it  was  morally  right  or  how  far  morally  wrong.     Pajey, 

though  a  utilitarian,  saw  clearly  that  utility  would  not  serve  as  a 

7k       k.  i^jkX'/A^^Tih  ^^  conduct,  and  took  refuge  from  its  uncertainty  in  the  will 

rt^  ^^^^<s  ^  "^of  God,     Howevej^sutejy^jhgref^^  that_util- 

1!  4  ^Sj^^^L^  ^^y  lsjhe^roMn^.ofjnoraJit^^  the  peculiar 

^  i^«^7»'/^*^(Jt!WbIities  whichjwe^tach  to  thein  as^good  or  evil,  still  it  is  quite 

clearjthat  we  need  some  safer  principle_by  which  our  practicanife 
majj)e  dire^ed.  Unless  such  a  principle  be  afforded  us,  we  may 
commit  the  greatest  errors  in  morality,  while  our  intentions  may 
have  been  perfectly  sound  and  healthy. 

To  this  argument  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  answer,  that 
utility  is  not  be  estimated  by  the  sagacity  of  any  individual  mind, 
but  rather  by  the  combined  and  general  result  of  human  experience, 
from  which  the  rule  of  life  will  be  an  induction  ;  for  this  general 
experience  is  not  applicable  to  the  vast  majority  of  individual  ac- 
tions at  all,  and  if  it  were  so,  is  still  far  too  fluctuating  to  serve  for 
an  absolute  and  imjierative  law.    .If  meji  were  to  act  on  their  own 
^Kdii^.  i^^niZdt  ^i^ggsof^tiHty,  wejhould  have  arLJnfinity  of  moral  laws,  varying 
jU^  >K^3u^  LJiCHwiih  their^lative_sagacity  or  folly  ;  if  they  were  to  act  on  the 
luu  t^  uV aU/LgeneraTTdea  of  utilijyjLheiLw^slimildJind_moral  distinctions  va- 
i^  ^.M^^  f*ir  ^c^-ing  m  every  countrYa3nd...witliAvery,dlfferei^  state  of  society. 

Utility,  then,  cannot  be  the  universal  rule  of  moral  action  ;  we  go 
tu^  IaAl^K  /jp^oii  further  to  show  that  it  can  neither  be  the  ground  of  it.  To 
■^^^/''^••-^'^Bhow  this,  we  affirm, 

2.  Thatthejirgument  dnm^n  from  the  fact,  that  utility  in  the  case 
of  inanimate  or  involuntary  agents  never  produces  in  us^the  slight  • 
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b^n_fiiUxJffld:_satifljagliHi^^  If  utility  were  tlie  whole  it'.,/.*^t*^ 

foundation  of  moral  distinctions,  assuredly  we  ought  to  denominate 
everything  virtuous  which  is  in  any  way  beneficial.    On  the  con-^.<7. 


/^c 


trary,  the^ery  fact  that  jhe  notion ^f  intejjigenc^and^wijl  are  to  *^  ^^*f^*^\,i 


be  subjoined  before  we  canjossibly^reg^jjitility  as  synonymous (-<  ut  'v:h '<r>« . 
with  moralityjjs  a  pro^that  somethjng^elge  is  needed, ^re  we  ^^^  ^^^  ^/n, 
can  account  for  jthe  whole^of  wh^tisjiontainedaiLih^Jiotion  of  i<f^'f  '^  ^  ^ 
virtue.     The  argumentation  may  be  briefly  put  as  follows.     If  an^**  '    f' 
agent  is  accounted  virtuous  simply  because  he  subserves  the  gen- 
eral well-being,  then  ^a_yjJu«^le^nmchine,  which  confers  great 
blessings  upon  society,  is  jyirtuous.     Byjio  means,  replies  the  util- 
jUurian ;  a^machine^is^ot^njn  being  jtt  all|  «/^  ^       ^^J/ 

and  henc6  stands  altogether  without  the  limits  of  moral  agency.  i^jMcj  '<*^f''^\ 
Onvour  own^showjng,  then,  we  rejoin^there  must_be_somelhmg '^  /*--'«      ■/  . 
or  other  in  an  action  beside  its  mere^utility,  something  implied  in 
Iheldea  of  free  agency  and  intelligence  which  gives  it  its  moral 
character ;  ^.'oAJ^^Jhai^om^m  ^^^i^oalend  for  _  as  a  n_ 

element  that^altogeAer  destroys  thejiysi^ 
which  we  are  now  considering. 
3.  This  will  be  more  cjeariy^^gn,jwhenjYe^consider  that  "^Qral^^^^j^^"?^^ 


distinctions^  ifLwaii'acetMno  tojtbeir^pri^n^ojiot^^pplyjljrec^ 
to^action^  at  all^jut  only^to_their_jii9tiYea*^  Our  moral  estimate 
of  every  action,  purposed  by  a  sound  mind,  is  regulated  entirely  by 
the  view  we  take  of  the  intention  from  which  it  springs.  Many 
an  act  which  is  really  useful  is  stamped  by  us  as  immoral,  the  very 
moment  we  perceive  that  the  design  of  it  was  evil;  and  many  an 
act  fraught  with  mischief  and  calamity  is  not  only  passed  by  un- 
censured,  but  is  even  applauded  as  virtuous,  so  soon  as  we  distinctly 
perceive  that  it  was  done  with  a  good  intention.  On  the  very 
same  principle,  one  and  the  same  action  is  often  regarded  as  moral 
to-day  and  immoral  to-morrow  ;  not  because  we  have  discovered 
in  the  meantime  any  difference  in  its  tendency ,  but  because  we 
have  fresh  light  thrown  upon  the  motive  from  which  it  sprang. 

Observe,  then,  how  the  moral  aspect  of  an  action  must  be  judged 
of,  on  the  principle,  that  its  excellence  or  turpitude  arises  out  of 
the  motive  it  springs  from.  If  wedefine  a  motive  t^  bejhaLt^vhich  ^^^^^^  f 
immediately  precedes  and  leads  to  effort,  it  is  evident,  that  it  can«  ^^t^  ^*^'^ 
not  be^anj^ing^^jUigrnairbut  niust  consist  in  a  particular  state  of 
feeling  or  emotion^  since  it  is  from  this  alone  that  action^  or  effort 
irectly  j^jw.     A  moral  motiTC,  accordingly, 
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an  instinctive  one,  will  be  a  state  of  feeling,  which  includes  in  i1 

intelligence  and  design,  since  we  always  carefully  exclude  from 

the  appellation  of  virtuous,  those  acts  which  result  from  our  purely 

iil^mM^  ^^/jfeistinctive  or  pathological  affections.     To  estimate,  then,  the  true 

^****7'         ^sgectmg^'hich  ^vejnay^be  altogether^eceivedijrvejrm^^ 

it  up  ^o^thejnotive^from^wlufih  it  originated ;  this  motive  we  must 
ascertain  to  be  a  state  of  feeling  not  pathological  merely,  but  in- 
yolvipg  intelligence  and  design  ;  and,  lastly,  we  must  perceive  tliat 
the  design  itself  is  in  accordance  with  our  nature  and  destiny  as 
accountable  creatures.  If  this  be  an  accurate  analysis,  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  morals  is  the  great  ruling  law  of  our  nature,  by 
virtue  of  which  we  are  impelled  to  the  accomplishment  of  our  des- 
tiny ;  which  law,  moreover,  is  but  an  expression  both  of  the  will 
and  the  nature  of  God.  Upon  everything  which  God  has  created 
around  us,  a  law  is  visibly  impressed,  by  which  it  has  to  fulfil  its 
design ;  our  law  is  that  engraven  upon  the  conscience,  and  em- 
bodied in  the  dictates  of  our  moral  nature.  Here  we  have  at  once  a 
sure  ground  of  morality,  and  a  valid  rule  by  which  to  direct  all  our 
practical  life.  Such  an  account  of  our  actions,  morally  considered, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of 
utility ;  not  but  that  the  great  moral  law  may  ultimately  coincide 
with  what  is  expedient,  but  still,  as  far  as  man  is  concerned,  the 
law  itself,  as  an  expression  of  the  Divine  will  and  the  Divine  na- 
ture, must  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  virtue ;  expediency 
can  only  be  used  at  the  very  furthest  as  the  test  of  it. 
^^Ceu^\jtu**^tAj  4.  Thejnost  decisive  ground  of  appeal^howeyer,  on^  que^- 
X cx.^  Jid  y^^  tions  of  this  nature,  '^  that_of  Jhe  hunian_ consciousness^  Funda- 
*^^^i>r^2^  ^  mental  truths  of  our  spiritual  being  cannot  be  pro\)ed;  they  must 
XTtv^^^vc.  ^ ,  ultimately  rest  upon  the  natural  history  of  the  human  mind,  ob-i 

served  and  investigated  on  the  principle  of  all  inductive  philos- 
ophy. Is  there,  then,  or  is  there  not,  in  the  human  mind,  an  intu- 
itive perception  of  duty  or  propriety,  distinct  from  any  calculations 
of  profit  and  lOss  ?  Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  a  feeling  of  approba- 
tion in  the  consciousness  of  having  complied  with  duty,  quite 
irrespective  of  the  benefit  which  may  accrue  to  ourselves  or  to 
any  one  else ;  and  is  there,  or  is  there  not,  a  feeling  of  self-con- 
demnation or  remorse  when  duty  has  been  set  at  nought,  although 
no  injury  may  have  been  inflcted  ?  We  answer,  therejsjiojan- 
^age  of  civilizedjiien^n_whi(^^^  most  unequivocal  terms  ex* 
pressive  of  such  facts  of  our  moral  nature  are  _nQL  found  in  abun* 
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iance.and  none  in  which  they  do  not  stand  quitajjiatinct  rrom  the 
pnraaeolo^j  by  which  men  express  their  notiona  of  Ihe  ipjurioua 
>nd.  the  useful.  To  describe,  in  poetic  language,  the  beauty  of 
individual  actions,  which  have  all  the  marks  of  disinterested  .virtue 
about  them,  does  not  suit  the  closer  and  more  severely  phiiosoph- 
ical  style  which  it  is  our  aim  here  to  preserve ;  the  whole  argu- 
weiU,  however,  ia  contained  in  this  one  sentiment — that  if  we  in- 
vestigate the  facts  of  our  own  consciousness,  or  examine  the  words 
sod  actions  of  mankind  at  large,  as  evidences  of  their  inward  per- 
ceptions and  feelings,  we  shall  discover  a  class  of  moral  emotions, 
which  are  excited  by  the  contemplation  simply  of  right  molioea, 
and  that  too  before  the  slightest  judgment  is  passed  upon  the  utility 
of  the  action,  to  which  such  motives  gave  birth. 

Againat^thjs  concluaon  it  is  bjit  idle  speculation  to .  inquire. ;- . ^^^.^  f 
whether  a  javage  brough]L"PJfl~tb6-go"d-a-apd-fQreata.woukLman-""^  ?""  'J. 
tfest  certainjnoral  sensibilities  at  the_s igh t  of  a  detestable  ac ti on. " 
It  is  no  more  possible  to  argue  correctly  respecting  our  moral 
faculties  from  such  a  case,  than  it  is  to  argue  correctly  respecting 
man's  intellectual  powers  from  the  most  degraded  of  our  species, 
or  to  conclude,  that  because  the  human  frame  does  not  manifest 
certain  [^ysical  powers,  when  sickly  and  decrepit,  that  therefore  it 
cannot  possess  them  in  ordinary  circumstances  favorable  to  its  full 
development.     Paley,  it  is  true,  though  employing  fallacious  argu- 
ments of  this  kind,  yet  gave  a  higher  tone  to  his  moral  system, 
than  Hume  had  done  before  him,  by  presenting  the  nobler  motives 
ich  we  derive  from  the  hope  of  everlasting  happiness  \ 
he  objections  we  have  pointed  out,  we  cannot  bu( 
X)sed  to  the  doctrine  of  utility  as  a  principle,  whethei 
its  wider  or  more  contracted  extent. 
oregoing  remarks,  then,  we  conclude  that  utility  can 
n  unerring  rule  for  the  guidance  of  human  actions ; 
by_all  consid^tion_ofright  or  wrong  »w(iues~in  the 
iwia^o.  conduct TTliial  itjakes  no  account  whatever  of 
ipoaiftflaf;  that  it  jails  to  explain  the  facts^of  our 
f  and  is  consequently  wholly  insufficient  as  3.  theory 
phenomena  of^ou^^  moral  life. 

Tie  now  to  notice  anotherlbrm,  which  the  utilitarian 
taken,  and  in  which  it  has  excited  no  little  attention 
iounlry,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, — I 

Mthod  propMciI  tiT  Pnlej,  (br  te«ting  the  icaBty  ofa  moral  KOn.  Se« 
ticai  PhiloMplij,    Book  I.  cbap.  t. 
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refer  to  the  philosophy  of  Bentham.  Jeremy  Bentham  wa^  born 
in  London,  in  the  year  1748,  and  at  a  very  early  age  became  a 
graduate  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  Whilst  there  he  directed 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  law  and  the  cognate  branch  of  ethics, 
^-uBy^'iuuluL^Tid  during  the  last  year  of  his  stay  in  that  city  became  an  ardent 
^  admirer  and  investigator  of  the  principle  of  utility,  chiefly  from 

reading  the  Essay  of  Dn  Priestley  upon  Government.  In  1775  he 
published  a  "  Fragment  on  Grovemment,"  and  in  1789  appeared  his 
grand  work,  entitled,  **  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and 
Legislation."  The  moral  system  which  Bentham  advocated  in  this 
'atter  work,  and  which  he  expanded  more  and  more  during  a  long  and 
laborious  life,  at  length  came  forth  in  the  year  1834,  in  its  most  com- 
plete, and  at  the  same  time  most  popular  form,  as  a  posthumous 
production,  edited  by  Dr.  Bo  wring,  under  the  name  of  "  Deontology." 
The  account  of  Bentham's  proceedings  in  the  development  of 
his  principles  is  given  by  his  editor  in  the  following  terms : — "  It 
was  in  the  year  1789  that  the  *  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of 
.  r^^Morals  and  Legislation' appeared,     ^erejjor  the  first.tipne^  are 

^  ft  £« ««.  *;^Cj,  ^aingjaiipleasuresjLeEarste^^  regularly  grouped ;  and 

the  classification  and  definition  of  them  is  so  complete  for  all  ordi- 
naiy  purposes  of  moral  and  legislative  investigation,  that  Mr. 
Bentham,  in  after  life,  found  little  to  modify  or  to  add  to  in  the 
list.     By  the  side  of  the  pains  and  thej)leasures,  the  corresponding 

"^^  ^'  ^f'^^'^^otives  are  brought  to  view,  and  a  clear  and  determin ate^Jdea 

jittached  to  the  springs  of  action  by  jhowingthgirjeparate  opera- 
Jion.    And,  moreover,  the  author  uncovers  and  sifts  that  phraseol- 
ogy which  has  done  so  much  mischief  in  the  field  of  right  and 
wrong  by  the  judgment  of  motives^  instead  of  the  judgment  of 
conduct,  so  that  the  same  motive  is  frequently  spoken  of  in  terms 
opposed  to  and  incompatible  with  one  another.     •     *     *    In  the 
later  years,  however,  of  Mr.  Bentham's  life,  he  was  far  from 
,  ^  deeming  his  analysis  complete.    He  hjd  not  taken  man's  interests 
/  -  Y«^ -^h'^^and  man's  desires  into_hisJist,  and  he  employed  the  phraseology 
^^       ^  utihty^nstead  of^that^ofjiappiness.*'* 

In  the  year  1810,  it  appears,  Bentham  published  his  **Chresto- 
mathia,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  show  in  what  manner  all  the 
various  arts  and  sciences  contribute  to  the  production  of  human 
happiness.  In  1817  appeared  **  ThgJ^gble  of^the  Springs  of  Ac- 
tjon,"  in  which  the  phraseology  of  utilitarianism  is  still  retained, 
although  the  author  was  evidently  working  his  moral  system  into 
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a  more  close  and  definite  form.     Becoming  now,  howevei,  dissat-"^^  w"^l^ 
ufiedjvitlijheJenn^tH^  groundwork  of  mo- 

rality, he  "cast  about_Jbr  an  expressipii  which  -should -Cxmvey  his 
notion  on  the  subjecj  without  thej)ossibiJity^^f^eating  error  or 
^mivocation.  Once  he  thought  of  proposing  the  term  eudaimp- 
ndogY,  again  he  employed  the  word  .felicitlsm.  until  at  length,  in 
the  year  1822,  in  his  "Codification  Proposal,"  he  decided  on  term- 
ing his  moral  theory  "  the  greates|4iajgBiness_principle,*'  and  to 
represent  the  practice  of  virtue  as  the  art  of  maximizing  happi- 
ness. *It  is  the  complete  exposition  of  this  principle  in  its  last  and 
most  improved  phraseolog}',  that  forms  the  object  of  the  woik 
called  •*  Deontology,"  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.* 

The  principles  advocated  under  the  name  of  Deontology  may 
be  easily  explained.     The  whole  system  takes  its  rise  from  the 
consideration,  that  man  is  capable  of  pleasures  and  pains,  and  that, 
from  the  calculation  of  these,  all  moral  action  proceeds.     On  this  ^\'f''//^[ 
theory^ good  is  a  word  synonymous^  with  jJeasure,  evil  syngjiy-  in^q^-'i  tu 
moos  with  pain,  and  aU  happiness^consistajn  the  possession  of  the  ^^ 
onej^and^the_ab§gnce  of  theother.    Give  me,  says  the  utilitarian  '^"^ 
teacher,  give  me  the  human  sensibilities — joy  and  grief,  pain  and 
pleasure,  and  I  will  create  a  moral  world.f     Pleasure^^ndLpain, 
then,  the  basjs^f  our  moral  nature,  are  Jojbe^stimated  according 
to  their_magnitud_e_  and  extent ;  mafniiMcj5e,.xeifirrijig_to  then:  in- 
tensity and  duration ;  extent^  depending  on  the  number  of  persons 
who  are  jffectedby^em.     It  is  in  the  proper  balancing  of  these, 
asserts  Bentham,  that  all  morality  consists,  and  beyond  this  the 
words  virtue  and  vice  are  emptiness  and  folly.  J 

Plgagureor  pajn,  howftvftr^jriay^ngftjrj^^  niay  '///n^'-  *  •«•-/  ^ 

arise jrom  considerations^aflTecting  ourselves,  or  it  may  arise  from^  'L'^,'/^^^^'<r 

the  ^ntemplation  ofjothers.  the  fornier  being  purely  of  a  selfish 

nature,  the  hitter  being  sympathetic.^     Hence  originates  a  two->  '  '^'^^  -/i.*.i»-, 

fold  division  of  virtue  into  prudence  and  eflfective  benevolence^ '^<^^' 

both  of  them,  however,  alike  having  their  ground  in  the  pleasure 

we  personally  derive  from  their  exercise.     Prudence,  again,  is  of 

two  kinds,  that  which  respects  ourselves,  which  our  author  terms 

self-regarding  prudence  ;  and  that  which  respects  others,  which  he 

terms  extra-regarding  prudence.     Effective  benevolence,  also,  is 

*  See  Dr.  Bowling's  History  of  the  greatest-happiness  principle,  appended  to  the  first 
vdame  of  the  "  Deontology." 

t  Deontology,  chap.  i.  and  ii.,  in  which  the  basis  of  the  principle  i»  explained,  in  • 
■ost  amusing  and  caustic  style. 

X  For  an  equally  amusing' history  of  the  word  "  Vutae,''  consuk  chap^  a. 

I  ToL  iL  Introduction. 
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twofold,  positive  and  negative ;  the  business  of  the  former  being 
to  augment  pleasure  by  voluntary  exertion,  that  of  the  latter  being 
to  do  the  same  by  abstaining  hom  action.*   Virtue,  says  Bentham, 
-  when  separated  from  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  termed  by  him  a  fictitious  entity.f 
r<^^  ,ujt.  fu*^ ^ jbiasmuch,  also^sjio_one^  i?-~-?iy2P2sed  to  have  any  motive  for  ac- 
wf^'.V  cT^t.^ii jion  different  from  thejjursuit  of  pleasure  or  the  avoidance  of  pain^ 
<<n/  i»  MM.^cf   we  have  the,jdepniologic^dofitrine_educed»jha^t  every  motive  is 
,iV^M4       ^       abstractedly  jgood,  and  that  e^il  has  to  do  with_jLOthing  but  our 

actions  or^ispositions.  In  a  word,  we  are  to  imagine,  that  man 
has  originally  no  moral  sentiment  whatever,  tliat  he  has  no  idea 
of  one  thing  being  right  and  another  wrong,  that  all  actions  are  to 
him  in  this  respect  absolutely  alike,  and  that  the  conception  of  vir- 
tue, as  well  as  the  rules  of  morality,  are  all  the  product  of  experi- 
ence, teaching  us  what  actions  produce  happiness,  and  what  suf- 
fering. Such  is  the  moral  system,  which  is  aptly  enough  termed 
the  greatest-happiness  principle,  and  such  the  virtue  which  is  cor 
rectly  expressed  as  the  art  of  maximizing  our  enjoyment. 

The  style  of  the  work  from  which  I  have  made  the  above 
analysis  is  popular,  witty,  and  somewhat  amusing,  but  becomes  at 
length  tedious  from'  repetition  and  tautology.  It  abounds  in  biting 
sarcasm  against  what  is  termed  the  dogmatism  and  **  ipse-dixitism'* 
of  most  other  moralists ;  but,  what  is  remarkable,  is  itself  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  reiterated  assertion 
that  is  to  be  found  among  all  the  ethical  writings  of  the  present 

century4 

Now,  in  offering  some  remarks  upon  Bentham's  philcjpophy,  we 

must  state  distinctly,  that  we  leave  entirely  out  of  the  question  his 

valuable  labors  in  the  department  of  jurisprudence,  and  refer  sim- 

JklAtL^I  L4    ply  to  the  principles  of  his  moral  theory.     And  here  we  would 

^"^r L  Ac^n..^caution.gSfiryL€^c^^  that  he  wiMnd 

all  the  originality,_which  is  claimed  for  the  deontologist  by^himself 
and  his  more  ardent  admirers.  To  speak  of  Bentham's  "  having 
found  out  the  true  psychological  law  of  our  nature,  as  Newton  dis- 
covered that  of  the  material  universe,"  is  not  only  metaphysically 
false,  but,  even  allowing  its  philosophical  accuracy,  is  historically 
untrue.  To  say  nothing  of  the  Epicuj-eans  of  ancient  times,  and 
more  recently  of  Hobbes,  we  might  point  out  many  writers,  who 
have  given  far  more  than  passing  allusions  to  the  very  same  doc- 

*  These  results  comprise  the  whole  scope  of  the  second  Tolame  of  the  *'  Deontology.'* 

f  Vol.  i.  chap.  X. 

i  Benthan's  most  seieotlfic  work  was  his  "  Introdoction  to  Morals  and  Legislatkui." 
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trine  as  that  for  which  Bentharn  is  so  highly  extolled,  although  r  ^  '  %^f^ 
they  may  not  have  expanded  it  so  fully,  or  applied  it  so  exten-/X.  .^iTU^. 
sively,  as  was  done  in  the  case  before  us.*  The  professed  sup- 
porters of  utility,  again,  guch  as  Hume  and  Paley,  proceeded 
virtually  upon  the  very  same  principle ;  and  even  if  we  pass  over 
these,  yet  still  we  might  refer  to  Gay's  preface  to  Archbishop 
King  "  On  the  Origin  of  Evil/'  to  the  writings  of  Priestley,  to  the 
"  Political  Justice"  of  Gfidwin,  and  to  many  of  the  French  moral- 
ists, for  illustrations  of  the  very  same  theory,  which  Bentham  only 
somewhat  more  perseveringly  elaborated.  The  greatest-happiness 
principle  is,  in  fact,  utilitarianism  in  one  of  its  many  different 
phases;  and  accordingly  the  objections,  which  we  have  already 
ui^d  against  that  doctrine,  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  one  now 
before  us.  As  the  question,  however,  is  of  some  importance,  we 
shall  specify  a  few  other  objections,  which  apply  more  directly  to 
the  utilitarian  system,  as  held  by  the  advocates  of  deontology ;  and, 

1.  There  is  in  these  writers  ^J£|G^£^§ti^\^}iJ)(JlQ^SQ}^l^i^  the/.^Hf*»^""^*^  .^^ 
cause  of  virtuous,  action, with  the^  effect.     We  have  it  reiteratedf^sc-^  ^  '{^fr*^ 
again  and  again  as  an  unanswerable  argument,  that  there  must  be 
a  selfish  pleasure  experienced  whenever  we  act  on  virtuous  princi- 
ples :  for,  if  our  action  termmates  in  ourselves,  it  must  arise  from 
the  prospect  of  our  own  happiness  and  advantage ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  act  for  the  welfare  of  others,  still,  we  are  told,  it  is  only 
for  the  satisfaction  of  our  own  impulses  that  we  seek  to  benefit 
them.     Now,  that  there  is^leasure  atJ.$ched_to_iTioraLaction,  7triyfi<'^*^»' 
whether  jtj>e^elf-seeking  or  extra-seeking,  we  readily  admit,  but^^^^;^^*^^.  -uaj 
this  is  farTrom^mng  us_a  proof  that  such  jiction  sj^rings  fromp^**^]"^^^*^' 
any  anticipation  ofjthejskasure  we  hope  to  obtain.     It  is  a  pleas-  "*^ 
nre  to  a  strong  man  to  exercise  his  limbs,  but  this  is  no  evidence 
that  he  cannot  have  any  other  motive  than  this  for  exercising 
them.     To  a  man  devoted  to  business  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  per- 
petually absorbed  in  it,  but  still  his  activity  may  have  many  other 
grounds  of  excitement  besides  that  one.     Prove  as  you  may,  that 
pleasure  actually  accompanies,  and  even  that  we  expect  it  to  ac- 
company the  practice  of  every  virtue,  the  point  is  still  far  from 
being  settled  that  there  is  no  other  spring  of  virtuous  action  in  ex- 
istence.    The  Deity,  assuredly,  may  have  given  us  a  moral  law, 
may  have  engraved  it  on  our  own  minds,  and  placed  it  far  beyond 

*  The  only  difference  between  Epicurus  or  Hobbes  on  the  one  8ide,|an(l  Benthnm  on 
the  other,  is,  that  the  former  drew  their  principles  at  once  from  human  nature  mcla- 

eysicallT  considered— while  the  latter  gave  no  theoiy  of  man  generally,  but  laid  dowa 
(moral  azioou  as  ultimate  ficts..     «  a   /         i  j 
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all  the  chances  of  human  calculation ;  and  yet  may  ha\re  attached 
pleasure  to  the  obedience  of  it  as  a  mark  of  his  approval,  and  ks  a 
reward  for  our  fidelity.     The  mere  fact,  therefore,  that  we  always 
look  for  happiness  to  accompany  virtuous  action,  does  not  at  all 
prove  that  happiness  is  the  ground  of  its  moral  excellence.     This 
is  confirmed  when  we  consider, 
lA  a^x  cuUdi,  That^uponjnvestigating  the  moral  phenomena  of  our  minda, 
"2^*^^    we  find^a^clasg  of  afle^tions^  whicji  j;ise  iiWheir  real  worth  just  in 
proportion_to_their  disinterestedness.    If  personal  pleasure  were 
the  ground  of  virtue,  then  every  affection  ought  to  be  esteemea 
higher  in  the  scale  of  morality,  in  proportion  as.it  tends  more  di- 
rectly to  self  as  its  object.    Just  the  contrary  is  the  case.     The    - 
more  our  own  individual  interests  are  sacrificed  in  the  pursuit  of 
another's  welfare,  the  higher  rises  the  scale  of  virtue  from  which 
such  conduct  proceeds.     If  it  be  said  that  we  sacrifice  our  own 
interests,  because  the  pleasure  of  satisfying  our  benevolent  feelings 
more  than  counterbalances  the  loss  we  sustain ;  we  reply,  that- this 
only  exhibits  the  vast  strength  of  our  purely  disinterested  aflec 
tions,  and  affords  no  proof  that,  because  they  give  us  pleasure  in 
their  exercise,  therefore  they  must  be  selfish  in  their  origin.     Only 
show  in  one  single  instance,  that  the  direct  end  of  an  action  is  for 
the  sake  of  another  to  the  sacrifice  of  ourselves,  and  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  moral  satisfaction  in  its  performance,  does  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  shake  its  purely  unselfish  character. 
if^  fkia  5l..^Y^J:EE551  to  ^he evidence  i>f  our  higher  reason^  as  a  testi- 
ly       mony^against_tlm  peculiar  form  ofjt^  If  virtue 
cpLy^  ^  mere  calculation  of  consequences,  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
'  as  moral  philosophy,  strictly  so  called.     The  very  idea  of  philoso- 
phy,  or  science^  implies  the  existence  of  absolute  or  unalterable 
truth,  not  only  that  which  is,  but  that  which  must  be.     Mathemat- 
ical science  investigates  the  unalterable  relations  of  space  and 
number;   metaphysical   science,  the   unalterable  foundations  of 
truth  in  general.     What,  we  ask,  can  moral  science  investigate, 
unless  it  be  the  unalterable  facts  and  principles  pf  morality,  both 
in  themselves  and  in  their  relation  to  us. 

That  there  are  certain ^erf  relations  between  man's  moral  sen- 
sibilities and  outward  actions,  is  a  fact  resting  upon  the  evidence 
of  our  consciousness ;  and  it  is  to  these  eternal  relations  that  we 
direct  our  inquiries,  when  we  seek  to  lay  the  groundwork  of  a  moral 
philosophy.  Very  different,  however,  is  our  employment  when  we 
are  merely  engaged  in  calculating  for  our  future  happiness,  with 
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pleasures  and  pains  as  our  ciphers.  What  is  a  pleasui'e  to  one  inao  ;'^A  \ 
is  often  a  pain  to  another ;  that  which  ofTers  to  me  satisfaction,  pre  ctuia. 
seats,  perhaps,  a  prospect  of  nought  but  misery  to  you ;  so  that 
moral  relations  on  this  principle  must  be  as  uncertain  and  variable 
as  are  the  temperaments  or  idiosyncrasies  of  individual  minds. 
There  need  to  be  on  the  deontolojpcalBystegi^jeBarate^moral^cale 
for  evej;yjnanj  nay,  wrought  all  lo  revise  our  own  moral  principles 
aBMMKMBMeMniiAitiHuwfaBdMir  that  which  was  a  pleasure  to  us 
Am  liaot'ftltli   iiMtivk.'ata   ku'.ir^  ,A.'X  ' tisfac- 
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But  whv^tgfttjie  to  do  so  ?  On^what_ground  can  ii  De  siiuwn, 
tl^FTam  bound  to  seek  the  welfare  of  jnyself  or  my  fellow-crea- , 
lures,  if  there  is  no  suchjhin^j|S^noraUibligat[on  ?  If  it  pleaxea 
me  more  to  inflict  misery  upon  mankind,  why  am  I  not  just  as  vir- 
tuous  an  agent  in  doing  ao,  as  if  I  please  myself  by  producing  their 
happiness  ?     'nie__greatest7happin£3s  jrijgiple  itsglf  must,  in  fad, 
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all  the  chances  of  human  calculation ;  and  yet  may  ha\re  attached 
pleasure  to  the  obedience  of  it  as  a  mark  of  his  approval,  and  ks  a 
reward  for  our  fidelity.  The  mere  fact,  therefore,  that  we  always 
look  for  happiness  to  accompany  virtuous  action,  does  not  at  all 
prove  that  happiness  is  the  ground  of  its  moral  excellence.  Thk 
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That  there  are  certain  Jiccrf  relations  between  man's  moral  sen- 
sibilities and  outward  actions,  is  a  fact  resting  upon  the  evidence 
of  our  consciousness ;  and  it  is  to  these  eternal  relations  that  we 
direct  our  inquiries,  when  we  seek  to  lay  the  groundwork  of  a  moral 
philosophy.  Very  different,  however,  is  our  employment  when  we 
are  merely  engaged  in  calculating  for  our  future  happiness,  with 
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pleasures  and  pains  as  our  ciphers.  What  is  a  pleasure  to  one  man  .^^A  ] 
is  often  a  pain  to  another ;  that  which  offers  to  me  satisfaction,  pre  c  ^jtoi 
sents,  perhaps,  a  prospect  of  nought  but  misery  to  you ;  so  that 
moral  relations  on  this  principle  must  he  as  uncertain  and  variable 
as  are  the  temperaments  or  idiosyncrasies  of  individual  minds. 
There  need  to  be  on  the  deontologicaUysjem^jeparate,rnpraj^cale 
for  everyjnan^  nay,  we  ought  all  to  revise  our  own  moral  principles 
ever}'  year  or  two,  to  see  whether  that  which  was  a  pleasure  to  us 
some  time  ago  may  not  now  have  become  an  object  of  dissatisfac- 
tion :  whether,  therefore,  that  which  was  virtue  has  not  now  become 
vice.  jOur^reasoiL^e  contend^ in  opposition  to  this^forces  us  to  '2xaa#i 
Jonn  certain  primary  and  fundamental  inoral  judgmfintSj.just  ^^2^^^ 
much  as  it  necessitates  the  existence  of  our  primary  beliefs  with^-y^^ 
regard  Jo  the  external  world^^rjo  tfie  fact  o£anexertion_of jpower 
injiie  production  oteyequaflfect,  ot  to  tRe^axionos^^bicliJiejl  the 
foundation  of  alljnathematical  reasoning.  It  is  just  as  impossible 
for  me  practically  to  deny  the  obligation  of  justice,  as  it  is  to  deny 
that  the  world  exists,  or  that  a  whole  is  greater  than  a  part.  The 
one  as  well  as  the  other  rests  upon  the  primary  and  undeniable 
facts  of  our  own  unchangeable  consciousness, — ^facts  which,  though 
they  may  be  disputed  in  theory,  can  never  be  denied  in  practice. 
That  a  philosophical  dreamer  may  run  his  head  against  the  wall 
on  the  score  of  his  idealism,  we  do  not  dispute ;  nor  do  we  doubt, 
but  that  in  the  case  of  moral  obliquity,  where  the  consequences  of 
the  folly  are  not  so  immediate,  men  may  be  found  to  reject  the 
fundamental  axioms  of  moral  obligation ;  but  in  the  healthy  un- 
derstandings of  the  mass  of  mankind,  the  one  judgment  is  just  as 
plainly  developed  as  the  other.     Aforal^philosoph^jhen,  as  pkilos- 

^Ay^js  jinnihilatedj^  2B^  ^-  ^?lU.-^[?5  }^9Ty  ^^^19  ^s ; 
the  whole  question's  taken  out  of  the  j-egion  of  scientific  truth, 
and  reduced  ^imjjly  to^the  calculations  of  individual  sagacity. 

JT  ^here  is  a  secrej  T^etitin  princijm  atjhe  veryjoujidation  of^*^^ 
of  all  utilitarian  reasoning,  like  that  of  Bentham.     Every  man,  it 
isaffirmed,  oag4^to^eek^jhe  greatejt  happiness  of  t^he  greatest '*'*^ - 
number,,  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  actions  in  the  world.  ;»*y  n 
But  whyoMgAMie  to  do^so  ?     On_what_ground^^an^it  be  shown,      .   , 
iHaTTam  bound  to  seek  the  welfare  of  myself  or  my  fellow-crea-  rx,:./i 
tures,  if  there  is  no  such  thin^jasjTioral^obl|gation  ?     If  it  pleases  -^"^  '^ 
me  more  to  inflict  misery  upon  mankind,  why  am  I  not  just  as  vir- 
tuous an  agent  in  doing  so,  as  if  I  please  myself  by  producing  their 
bap]>iness  ?    The  greatest-happiness  principle  itselfjnustj  in  lacti. 
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^>^.«^est  lypqn  the  j>edestal  ofjnoral_gbligation,  olJierwise_there_is_no 
means  of  enforcing  itjis  the  true^grincipje  of  action,  either  in^our 
social  or  our  political  relations.  Take  away  that  firm  resting-place 
which  is  afforded  by  the  notion  of  duty,  and  expressed  in  the  word 
ought,  and  we  may  sink  from  one  position  down  to  another,  with- 
out ever  reaching  a  solid  basis  on  which  we  may  plant  our  feet, 
and  lay  the  first  stone  of  a  moral  superstructure.  That  this  is 
really  the  case,  is  half  acknowled^d  by  the  followers  of  Bentham, 
who  are  now  visibly  shrinking  from  the  extreme  view  he  has  taken 
of  utilitarianism,  sjid  se^n^J^ojin^ludeJii^^  idea_Qf  mord  approba« 
tion^_Jn_order^tQ  giv^  t^iejr  dftfitrigfLS(?iyig  -degree  of  strength  and 
consistent 

'  ?^'^^f*^'^.  Into  the  political  consequences  of  this  system  we  shall  not 
*^ J^^i^ow  ourselves  to  enter  at  any  length :  one  thing,  however,  there 
^^^^^j  is,  of  which  we  would  remind  those  who  hold  up  the  excellence  of 
Bentham's  political  writings,  as  a  proof  of  the  soundness  of  his 
ethical  system  ;  we  mean,  the  fact  that  Hobbes,  with  a  logic  equally, 
if  not  more  severe,  deduced  from  the  very  same  fundamental  prin- 
ciples the  propriety  of  all  government  being  grounded  on  absolute 
despotism,  as  the  form  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  human  nature. 
That  Bemham^wa^  so^successfuLon  jhe  subject  of  jurisprudence» 
arose^jAre^qn^siderjfromJu  up J,he  strict  view  of  the  selfish 

s^em  wilh^which  Jie  start  and  following  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense  and  of  a  benevolence,  which  were  most  consonant  with 
his  own  disposition,  than  they  were  with  his  moral  theory. 

Moreover^  there  is_a  fundamenlal  disiLnction^b^^ 

pies  of  legis[atiQn_and- those  ofjjriyatejnoralityj  which  should  never 

be  lost^^ighj^  of.     The  fwrner^rinciples  ^M^ose^the  existence  of 

the  _ latter,_and   must _  proceed   in_stricjt_accordance^  wk]^ 

whether  it  appear  a  matter  of  policy  to  do  so  or  not.     The  object 

of  the  jurist  is,  simply  to  take  men  with  their  moral  feelings  as  they 

are,  already  fixed  ano  deternjnel,  and  to  t  j  direct  their  action  j,  aj 

to  bring  about  the  greatest  welfare  of  the  community.     Morality 

r  says,  **  Fiat  justitia  ruat  coelum  ;*'  jurisprudence  points  out  in  what 

V  way  justice  is  to  be  done,  so  as  to  tend  to  the  happiness  of  the  whole 

•  liation.     The  one  gives  the  absolute  rule  of  action,  the  other  only 

directs  the  details  for  social  purposes.     Moral  law  is  immediately 

Trom  God ;  political  law,  though  springing  from  moral  principles,  is 

''   an  adaptation  of  juan ; — the  one  is  a  code  written  upon  the  tablet 

I    of  the  human  heart ;  the  other,  a  code  written  in  the  statute  book 

\  of  the  empire,  conformaible,  indeed,  to  mo/al  id^yf^  but  jcompiled  for 
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social  Utility.  Tojiiorality,  as  a  jcience,  the  utilitarian  ground  ia?^*//^ 
entirely  destructiyej^ltering^its  universal  and  necessary  aspect ;  m%^^aJi. 
"poIitlcsTutilitj,  directed  by  moral  precept, jnusJL  be  a  chief  element 
in  every  enactnient.  Bentham,  looking  at  the  subject  with  the  eye 
of  a  jurist,  by  degrees  became  blind  to  everything  but  the  utilita- 
rian element — an  error  which,  while  only  partially  dangerous  in 
legislation,  is  to  the  moralist  fatal  and  deceptive  from  the  very  first 
step. 

That  Benth^pi  was  a' great  man. a  courageous  man,^d  jn^many  ^^ 
respects  a  benevolent  man,  we^ believe  all_piust_be  ready  to  admit ; 
still,  we  cannot  but  think,  that  he  neither  read  enough  to  disabuse 
his  mind  of  many  a  cherished  notion,  which  a  wider  range  of  in- 
vestigation would  have  exploded,  nor  ever  cultivated  enough  that 
steady  reflective  habit  of  mind  which  evolves  truth  from  the  obser- 
vation of  our  inward  consciousness,  and  reduces,  by  a  close  anal- 
ysis, the  admitted  facts  of  human  nature  to  their  primary  origin. 
With  unexampled  patience  he  developed, Jhejnfluence^of  pleasure^^ 
and  pain  upon  human  actions  ;.imt  ^Jeeper  philpspphy  would  have  *•— ^  / 
pointed  out^that  these  are  but  the  accompanimejits  of  virtue,  while  '  ' '* 
TKeTaw^ndjhe^imgeratlveJojts^edience  come  from  a  surer  and 
a  far  more  exalted  source.  That  source  once  discovered,  he  must 
"sconTiave^felt  how  threadbare  a  view  of  man's  moral  constitution 
his  favorite  greatest-happiness  principle  presents,  how  many  of  the 
noblest  motives  for  virtue  are  entirely  left  out,  and  how  much 
holier  is  the  meaning  attached  to  the  word  duty,  than  to  merit  the 
coarse  and  unphilosophical  ridicule  which  he  thought  fit  to  pour  out 
upon  it. 

I  cannot  better  sum  up  these  remarks  on  Bentham*s  "  Deon- 
tology," than  by  adopting  the  language  of  an  intelligent  reviewer, 
who  remarks — "  What  we  maintain  with  regard  to  deontology  is, 
that  with  dogmatic  exclusiveness  it  endeavors  to  supersede  every 
other  view  of  virtue  but  its  own,  and  even  the  high  principle  of 
duty  itself  That  in  the  estimates  it  presents  of  happiness  and  of 
virtue  it  takes  no  notice,  and  virtually  excludes  some  of  the  most 
influential  causes  of  happiness,  and  the  highest  objects  of  moral 
excellence :  that  in  itself  it  tends  to  fix  the  mind  on  the  lowest 
principles  of  action,  and  presents  nothing  to  raise  it  towards  the 
nighest:  that  it  is  inconsistent  in  its  principles,  rej^rescntations, 
and  conclusions,  with  the  established  laws  of  human  nature  :  that 
its  statements  are  so  little  adjusted  by  moral  wisdom,  that  they 
mav  often  aflbrd  apparent  Justification  for  degrading  vice ;   and 
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that  by  bringing  the  highest  rules  of  duty  to  the  test  of  a  standard, 
with  which  they  have  little  relation,  their  comprehensiveness  and 
their  dignity  is  lessened,  and  their  direction  limited  and  perverted 
Were  the  deontology  generally  made  the  exclusive  guide  of  life 
degradation  and  evil  must  be  the  result."* 

We  have  thus  viewed  the  principal  methods  by  which  the  objec- 
tive question  of  moral  philosophy  (what  is  the  ground  of  virtue  ?) 
has  been  answered  by  the  adherents  of  the  sensational  school.  The 
error  we  now  see  in  each  case,  is  that  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  sensationalism,  namely,  the  tendency  to  look  without,  and 
derive  all  truth  from  experience,  to  the  entire  neglect  both  of  our 
inner  consciousness,  and  of  those  notions  of  absolute  truth  which 
are  as  certain  as  they  are  indestructible.f 

11.  We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  subjective  sensa-- 
tional  ethics  of  the  present  century. 

The  problem  which  moral  philosophy,  subjectively  considered, 
endeavors  to  solve,  is  the  following : — What  is  the  faculty  by  which 
we  become  cognizant  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  what  other  faculties 
contribute  to  the  perfection  of  our  moral  nature  ?    According  as 
the  primary  moral  sentiment  of  the  human  mind  has  been  referred 
to  a  judgment,  or  to  an  inward  feeling,  the  names  of  intellectual 
theorists,  or  of  emotional  theorists,  have  been  respectively  awarded 
KujeU,^  to  the  two  corresponding  classes  of  speculators.     The  idea  of  a 
/tc<no^   moral  sense,  that  is,  of  a  peculiar  and  j)riginal  emotion,  by  which 
^  we_are  led  to^the  exercise  of  jnoraJ  approbation  ordisapprobation, 

is^altogetheiL  rejected  by  sengationaUsmj^  since,  in  that  case,  there 
would  be  at  least  one  subjective  tendency  in  the  human  mind, 
which  does  not  come  from  an  empirical  source.     Egually  incom- 
^^^'^      paUble,  on  the  other  hand,  with  sensational  principles  Js  thejheory 
*ct.       of  Si  jprimitive  moral  judgment,  by  which  we  discern  right  and 
wrong  in  actions,  and  form  the  distinct  conceptions  of  good  and 
evil.     If  therefore,  our  moral  sentinients  arise  neither  from  an  im- 
planted emotion  or  inward  sense,  nor  from  a  primary  judgment  of 
,  our  intellectual  nature,  the  only  possibility  that  remains  is,  that 

oYoJi  AM^hey  arejactitious^  that  they  arise  gradually  by  the?  aid  of  experi- 
^(^''^c  ence^auithfiJawsjQfjiSSQcitUio^        that  they  depend,  therefore, 
like  the  rest  of  our  empirical  knowledge,  simply  upon  the  informa- 
tion of  the  external  senses  for  their  origin.     Sensationalism,  then, 
advocates  the  intellectual  theory  of  morals,  only  in  this  subordinate 

*  Christian  Reformer,  1B35. 

f  For  an  esUuate  of  the  Benthunites  generally,  see   Sir  James   Mackintosh's 
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sense  ;  vir.uous  action  being  a  calculation  grounded  on  the  expe* 
rience  of  pleasures  and  pains,  of  injury  or  utility.  The  arguments 
against  this  utilitarian  view  of  the  case  we  have  already  summed 
up,  and  need  not,  therefore,  at  present  recount. 

But  now,  injy2proachmgjhe.su]bjeptiY^  side^£jTifij;al  philosophy,  ^  ^  "^"'V 
and  attempting  to  explain  the  mental  processes,  upon  which  oxxtm*^^*'^ 
moral  life  depends,  there  is  a  question  of  vast  importance  which 
meets  us  at  the  very  outset,  and  that  is  the  question  of  the  liberty 
or  necessity  of  the  human  will.  According  as  this  point  is  settled 
one  way  or  the  other,  the  whole  succeeding  inquiry  will  assume  a 
verj'  difierent  aspect ;  in  fact,  the_sensatipri&!  JheorjLpf, response 
bilityjs  almost  entirely_biiiltjigon_the  d9ctrine_pf  necessity,  3s  its 
foundation. 

The  point  here  to  be  considered  is  not  whether  our  actions  are 
merely  mechanical  or  otherwise ;  not  whether  or  no  we  have  the  A-  ^^ 
power  to  act  according  to  the  determination  of  our  will ;  it  is  the  f^lK^ 
prior  question^hetheMhfijn^^  deter-? 

mine  itself,  or  whether  it  is  necessarily  det^ermined  by  motives. 
That  we  are  conscious  of  voluntary  action^  as  flowing  froip  a  de-  i|jtiM|| 
termination  or  choice,  in  contradistinction  to  the  purely  median-  1|\j^|i| 
ical  functions  of  the  frame,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  assert ;  the 
only  real  question  to  be  discussed  is — How  come  we  to  our  deter- 
minations ?    What  is  it  that^puts  the_mind  into  the  state  of_£flr^'^      '^ 
litjonjjrom  whicL  pertain  acts^or  courses,  of  action  joHow  ? 

Now,  just  in  proportion  as  the  fundamental  idea  of  self,  as  finite  ' 
cause,  holds  a  prominent  place  in  our  philosophy,  will  there  be  a 
greater  share  assigned  to  it  in  the  process,  by  which  our  volitions 
and  dispositions  are  formed ;  on  the  contrary,  the  greater  be  the 
tendency  to  absorb  this  idea  in  that  of  finite  nature  or  of  the  in- 
finite,, so  much  the  less  will  be  the  influence  ascribed  to  our  own 
personal  power  in  the  direction  of  our  actions,  and  the  moulding  of 
our  character.  Pure  subjectiye  idealism  makes  self,  or  the  will, // 7;'.'^ 
within  its  ownJiinitS.  omnipotent.     Pure^bigctiye^  idealism,  on  thg  ,,/y.,V 


Other  hand,  like  that  of  Spinoza,  b^ 


DgJLheuindiyidual  seLf  in 

thiriUy, , 


die  infinite  substance,  necessitates  absolute 


pin^^e^adonalismi^hichjTi^^  of  xjrgaD-  ^-c'^-Lf/' 

ized  matter,  must,  in_likejnaimer^nd,4IL_5J[^t^ 
)fetei_because,  on  this  hypothesis,  we  must  be  subject  absolutely  tc 
material  laws,  and  become  exactly  what  the  outward  circumstances 
we  are  placed  in  render  us.     This  last  theory,  therefore,  we  term 
circumr*untiul  fatalism,  »  1  1         1 
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Modified  systems  of  philosophy,  again,  will  piesent  different 
features  of  liberty  or  necessity,  according  as  any  one  of  these 
three  elements,  self,  nature,  or  God,  prevails  over  the  other  two; 
those  which  refer  most  to  God  and  to  nature,  upholding  a  modified, 
or,  as  it  is  termed,  a  philosophical  idea  of  necessity  ;  smd  those 
which  refer  most  to  the  native  powers  and  energies  of  the  mind 
maintaining  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  free-will.  A  philosophical 
necessity^^grounded  on_th^  ideajif-  GDdiJbrekjiQ.wledgeJjasJjeen 
suggortedjbyjheolog^  school^ more  or  less 

rigidly,  throughout  ihe  whole  of  the  present  century.  Their  con- 
clusjonSj^Jio^vgi;^  have^^arise^  frg"^  _d5>gmatic  than  from 

scientific^considerations.  On  the  other  hand,  philosophical  neces- 
sity, grounded  upon  the  influence  of  external  nature,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  surround  us,  has  given  a  tone,  and,  more  re- 
cently, a  very  decided  one,  to  all  the  ethical  writings  of  the  sensa- 
tional school. 

We  may  comprehend  the  foregoing  remarks  in  the  following 
summary.  Let  selfy  nature,  Deity,  be  three  powers,  the  two  former 
of  course  created,  and  allowed  to  exist  by  the  last.  If  the  power, 
self,  is  entirely  uncontrolled,  the  result  Is  pure  subjective  idealism. 
If  it  be  entirely  neutralized  by  Deity,  the  result  is  religious  fatal- 
ism, if  by  nature  it  is  circumstantial  fatalism.  Again,  if  self  is 
only  predominantly  controlled,  the  result  is  philosophical  necessity, 
whether  the  power  opposed  to  it  is  that  of  Deity  or  of  nature ; 
and,  lastly,  if  it  control  itself,  subject  to  the  subordinate  influences 
of  the  other  two  powers,  the  result  is  termed  free-will.  From  these 
representations  it  will  be  evident,  that  sensationalism  in  philosophy 
tends  to  uphold  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  which  will,  of  course, 
advance  nearer  and  nearer  to  circumstantial  fatalism  in  proportion 
as  the  sensational  principles  become  more  sweeping. 

In  sketching  the  history  of  sensationalism  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, we  showed  in  what  manner  Hartley  jmd  Priestley^drejwjhe 
doctrine  of  philoscfihicalnecessityjjr  their  peculiar  psychologi- 
^caT  principles.  We  may  now  add,  that  it  is  in  a  direct  line  from 
these  acute  authors,  that  all  the  subjective  sensational  ethics,  which 
are  now  to  be  described,  have  regularly  and  connectedly  flowed, 
so  that  we  may  regard  all  the  necessarianism  of  the  present  age 
as  the  natural  offspring  of  a  sensational  psychology.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  works  in  which  the  moral  philosophy  of  this  school 
was  developed,  is  the  well-known  inquiry  of  Godwin  concerning 
^ustice^  L  Godwin .  might,  indeed^  have  held  in   pur 


ir^^^ 
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iketch  a_  place  with  Paley  and  Bentham,  as  the  uncompromising 
advocate  of  utilitarianism  ;  butjiis^ntings_^re^ec^^ 
forjtheir  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  the  application 
of  it  both  to  private  morality  and  political  principles. 

The  publication  of  the  "  Political  Justice"  dates  from  the  year 
1793,  and  from  that  period  down  even  to  the  present  time,  the 
moralists  who  have  arisen  from  the  school  of  Hartley,  Priestley,  and 
primarily  of  Locke,  have  in  almost  every  instance  advocated  ne- 
cessarian principles,  based  upon  an  exaggerated  statement  of  the 
influence  of  external  circumstances.  To  enumerate  the  mere 
names  of  writers  who,  during  the  present  century,  have  treated 
the  various  topics  of  moral  philosophy  upon  this  necessarian  hy- 
pothesis, (most  of  whom  have  drawn  largely  upon  the  works  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  for  their  arguments,)  would  be  both  useless  and 
tedious.  The  class,  however,  to  which  we  allude,  are  those,  be- 
ginning chronologically  with  Belsham,  who  published  his  "Ele- 
ments of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  and  of  Morality," 
in  the  year  1801,  and  coming  down  to  Mr.  Bray's  work  on  the 
**  Philosophy  of  Necessity,"  which  appeared  in  the  year  1841. 

In  glancing  at  the  principles  of  the  ethicosensational  school, 
which  fills  up  the  interval  between  these  two  writers,  I  shall  not 
confiQe  myself  to  the  statements  of  any  particular  authors,  neither 
do  I  wish  the  reader  to  infer,  that  they  all  would  admit  the  conse- 
quences which  we  may  find  to  be  included  in  their  system.  Most 
of  them,  indeed,  so  far  from  taking  up  the  necessarian  hypothesis, 
with  a  view  of  undermining  the  interests  of  true  morality,  have 
done  so,  as  being,  in  their  opinion,  the  only  means  of  saving  them. 
The  advocates  of  free-will,  it  is  known,  on  the  contrary,  have 
done  the  same  ;  and  as  in  such  cases  it  is  natural  to  suspect,  that 
there  is  a  portion  of  truth  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  we  must 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  fundamental  ideas  upon  which  these 
writers  proceed,  and  to  find  ort  the  real  point  of  discrepancy  be- 
tween them.  The  moral  system  of  the  sensational  necessarians 
assumes  for  the  most  part  the  following  aspect,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  clearness,  we  shall  concentrate  into  a  few  detached  sentences. 

ii^  is  boriL  without  any  moral  principles,  notions,  or  tenden« 
cieSi,whatei£)\* 

He  has  the  capacity^  however^  of  feeling  pleasure  or  pain,  which 


*  Those  of  the  class  now  under  consiJeTation,  who  adopt  phrenology,  take,  of  conna, 
t  different  view  of  thU  point;  but  in  other  respects  they  generally  coincide  with  mhal 
ne  here  lay  down.  "  » 
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.    rrx  i^*t^    ju^gg  either  from  this  direct  sensations,  or  from  the  satisfaction  a! 
p  **^  .   non-satisfac  tion  of  his  propensities. 


*  mtjui     « 


e.^  -  y*^</  That  which  produces  pleasurejs^ood,  that  which  produces  pain 

IS  evil. 

dt^i.  ^^*  ^  ^^A^PJeasurCy  when  not  actually  enjoyed,  but  only  inj^o^lgnaplation, 
pux^    ^'^Ss  what  we   term  desire,  as  _paiiMn_jconteinj^  is  fear,  or 

aversion. 

ji.A     Ln.ku  .      Desire,  again, Jsjjmonymous  \ni\LJj)ill :  what  we  desire  to  pos- 
sess is,  all  things  considered,  necessarily  the  object  of  volition. 
We  cannot_ourselves_d&tennijie,  wfaat-S.ensaUons^  shaU  give  us 

L^^c  -  >v4»r  /^*t.  pleasure,  o|;^  the  reverse  ;  gonsequentlyour  wi[l  with  regard  to  the 

seeking  or  production  of  them  carmen  be  free. 
With  reg2a;djq^urjdeasj^ss^ 

4^^  ^•.-^iilfL^Ee^nds_^poII_o^r^edui?a^  be.  .objects,  of.  desire,  and 

<rUjiu  <^^«^<«:»^^which  shall  not. 

Consequently,  our  desires,  that  is,  our  volitions,  are  absolutely 

^^C^^^y^^t^    and  necessarily:determinedJ)jj7io/^  motives  arising  either 

from  our  constitution  or  from  our  education. 

As  our  actions  follow  our  will,  and  the  will  follows  the  motives 

.'iLT'IiJ^rr        to  which  it  is  subjected,  ^t  Jsjnyjossiblethat  anj^man  jhould 

act  differentjyjrom  what  he  really  does  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

u^cci^i^  ^^A^u^This  isjeen  frQmJthej::eIatiQn  of  ^sajiae  and  effect.    Evefy  voli- 

^^"'*^'  tion  must  have  a  cause,  and  while  the  same  causes  exist  the  same 

effects  must  follow. 

^^  e  o.t^^^'x  -       Moral  causatjonJs^as.fiUre  and  regular  in  its  effects  as^physjcal. 

'5'^"*  ^  ^/*'        On  this  alone  is  grounded  the  value  and  certainty  of  moral 

means,  and  from  this  alone  results  the  real  moral  worth  of  every 
action ;  since  action,  without  motive,  can  have  no  moral  quality 
about  it.     So  far  the  necessarian. 

t^.^v.  Now,  in  opposition  to  these  principles,  the^libejtarian  denies  that 

^^rkjL  4o,i*KC,  ^ULtloiL ana_desire  are 

of  causation  applies  to  the  determinations  of  voluntary  agents  in 
i.w*€c^LLA^^^^y^l»  the  same  sense  as  it  does  t^  everything  else :  and  he  appeals  to  va- 
^  T*^  r^T^'  i-JQyg  facts  of  our  nature  in  order  to  bear  out  this  view.  First  of 
ijLc^  -Ap  *ct*j.  all,  hg^peals,  Xo^consciousness^  which  if  it  does  not  subject  us  to 
:y^  '^(^^•-^^rpetual  deception,  assures  us  every  moment  of  our  existence. 


*^  that  we  are  not  absolutely  under  the  power  of  motives,  that  we  can 

follow  onejipurse^  or  another  as  ^jaax^hoose,  that  we  might 
nave  chosen  differently  in  the  past,  and  that  we  may  voluntarily 
mid  our  course  for  the  future.     ^Vgain,  he  appeals  to  the  whole 
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aspect  of  practical  lifcj  showing  that  it  is  all  based  upon  the^notion  ^^^""1^^^  /  / 

of. Plan's  being  a  free  agent;  that  it  is  not  by  necessity,  for  instance/ 

that  we  build  houses,  construct  engines,  carry  on  business,  or  do 

anything  else  of  the  same  nature.    And^finally^  he_appeals  to  man's 

moraJj5Mtunents,jind  argues,  that  tdthough  motives  may  be  neces 

sary  to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  an  action,  yet  if  those  motives 

are  supreme,  the  moral  quality  is  entirely  taken  away  from  the 

agent,  who  can  only  justly  incur  approbation  or  disapprobation 

when  he  follows  either  a  good  or  bad  motive  with  the  most  perfect 

freedom  of  volition.     Such  is  the  popular  view  of  these  famous 

antagonistic  opinions. 

Now,  in  estimating  these  two  systems,  let  us  see,  first,  what  the 
necessarian  means  by  his  docjtrine  of  moral  causation ;  whether, 
in  fact,  he  means  anything  at  all  contradictory  to  the  common  • 
notion  of  free  agency.     If^lljouiLvqli_tiQiisJiave...An-0^'ec<iuc  cause,  f^^**^  --^  'A'*''", 
(that  is  to  say,  a  cause,  not  a  part  of,  or  dependent  upon,  ourselves,)  iV  in',  ^  V*^     j 
which  is  certain  and  unalterable  in  its  effects ;  then  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  man  isjthe  subject  of  agi 
vyesistibk  fate,    Everyjtction,  it  is  saii.is Jhe_effe5t  of  a  volition, 
but  every  volij^ion  js  produced,  by^.  molive^  (or,  in  the  language  of 
necessity,  a  cause)  oyer^which  we  have^no  control ;  the  inevitable 
conclusion  is,  that  man  is  as  much  a  machine  under  the  effect  of 
motives,  as  a  steam  engine  is  under  the  impulse  of  its  moving 
power.    This  conclusiQn^Jggj^be_U  observ^  applies  tqman^AJshole  ^'^  '^  y>**^/  -^Z 
practi£aljife ;  if  it  be  true  at  all,  it  must  be  true  respecting  the^**-<^  a>^  a^  \ 
whole  province  of  human  action,  because  every  possible  action  is''^^'*' '  '   "    ' 
the  result  of  some  volition,  and  every  possible  volition  the  result 
of  some  motive.     The  reasoner,  therefore,  who  argues,  that  every 
moral  or  immoral  action  which  a  man  commits  is  necessary,  be- 
cause certain  motives  have  acted  irresistibly  upon  him  from  with- 
out, must  accept  the  full  conclusion,  that  everything  else  in  human 
life  takes  place  by  a  like  constraint ;  thatjtr^  aj^ijmi[arjiece552/y  an 
^5ent_makes^cllothes,  or  mends^qes,  or^uUds  Jiouses,  lights  fires, 
cooks  provisions,  and  does  everything  else,  that  depends  upon  our 
so  called  voluntary  activity.     The_fataljsm^herejnvol^ 

be  met  by  the  plea,  that  the  acent  in  question  placed  himself  in  theP  "^^^^  .cAtt..^ 
way^of^ircumstances,  which Jiave  led  him  to  this  or  that  particu- 
larmod§_of_Hfe ;  for  if  he  did  so,  it  was  by  means  of  a  voITiion 
that  he  did  it,  and  that  volition  was  determined  by  a  previous  mo- 
tive.  ,N§iiJ?^  ^?^  ^^  be  met  by  the  plga^ that  he  was  jnduced  by 
9ome  other  agent  to  follow  one  course  of  action  or  another ,  foi 
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that  agent,  likewise,  was  the  creature  of  fate.  His  ^vill  to  prompt 
was  determined  by  a  like  necessity ;  and  the  will  previous  to,  and 
causative  of  that,  was  determined  in  the  same  manner ;  so  that, 
beginning  at  any  action  of  any  voluntary  agent,  we  may  go  back 
through  a  succession  of  causes,  till  we  come  to  the  great  first 
.cause,  and  thusevolye^he  idea  that  _the_  whole  of  human  actions 

w4.  >^**TcT*^i.^re  one_  chain  of  cause  and  effect  absolutely  fixed  an_d  determined 

ercAu^A0.  n  *^^5*Trqm^ernity,_to  eternUy. 

rrxx^  jui.v^4A4.  *fv  '.^ONVj  the  phjlosophjcal  necessarian,  we  know,  shrinks  from  prac- 
**  "^  •  tically  accepting  that  conclusion.     He  A^l^l9t3(i^^t__an_absolute 

l^wT^^rv^A^    and^xed  ^ecessity,^but  qnjy  a  morale  0£  philqsophical_one.     Be- 
d^,^ ^x^^^  4Q .     gjdeg^  he  speaks  largely  of  education,  and  the  importance_of  reme- 
dial means,  and  the  benefit  of  cultivating  the  intellectual  powers 
.  and  the  moiral  feelings :  moreover,  he  exhorts  his  fellow-men,  on 
the  very  ground  of  his  doctrine  of  moral  causation,  to  get  the 
sources  of  proper  culture  for  themselves,  and  to  put  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  at  large,  as  the  only  method  of  making  them 
virtuous  and  happy.     Astounding^follyjnfiust  all  that  be,  if  human 
things  are  not  contingent ;  jfjheyjmQve  jn  achain  of_cau9earid 
^      I '  effect. from  the  eternity  past  to  the  eternity  to  come ;  and  if  all  our 
actions  are  absolutely  determined  by  what  is  entirely  beyond  ou? 
control.     Exhortation  andjgffort  mus^  bejjuite  out  of  place  if  the 
whole  sum  and  substance  of  human  life  is  a  necessary  chain  of 
this  nature,  for  whatever  we  may  appear  to  do  of  our  own,  accord 
ijuK.  o^Mi.  ^      ls>  OJ^  ^his  systetiij  but  thjg  mockery  of  a  liberty,  which  we  seem 
^  i^^'^j  *^  to  possess,  but  which  practises  upon  us  a  complete  and  perpetual 
^  '  illusion.     This  extreme,  then,  we  repeat,  the  philosophical  neces- 

sarian avoids :  he  shrinks  back  from  the  abvss  of  fatalism,  however 
strongly  his  principles  may  draw  him  to  its  brink. 
'  at  1U>^  *i»cd       If,  then,  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  thus  modified  by  the  term  phil- 
.4,.^^4^.-fxKMLU,i\n  osophical,  does  not  mean  that  all  human  life  is  machinery,  that' it 

is  a  series  of  fixed  results  which  can  never  be  altered,  it  must  ad- 
/  .  .mit,  in  some  form  and  to  some  extent  or  other,  that  man  is  the 

14.  ^ .  4  . ,  •  cy^^master  and  regulator  of  his  own  mind^  and  has  sufficient  control 
["^^T-h^'Ju!^  over  his  dispositions  and  actions  either  to  render  himself  improv- 
able, or  to  make  himself  a  subject  of  blame  when  the  means  of  im.- 
provement  are  neglected.  Whether  improvement  originate  in 
ourselves,  or  in  the  influence  of  another,  still  it  originates  in  man, 
and  equally  shows  him  to  be  in  some  sense  a  source  of  moral 
*     A.    •  V  ^   '  action. 

Now  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  libertarian  hypothesi 
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wherein  it  differs  from  the  foregoing.  Fi/st-aud  foremoat.JK.e-tf'^^'^f^  uo^^K 
find  a  certain  power  o£  seUKJeternotining  volition  asserted  ;  that  is, 
as  its  opponents  correctly  show,  the  power  of  ch(X)sing  without 
preference,  or  a  choice  without  choice.  The  advocates  of  this 
self-determining  power,  with  all  their  zeal,  can  never  show  any 
decisive  cases  in  which  we  choose  without  being  induced  by  a 
motive ;  they  are  always  obliged,  for  illustration,  to  have  recourse 
to  some  altogether  insignificant  actions,  (such  as  choosing  one  out 
of  fifty  shillings,)  which  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  any 
moral  quality  attached  to  them ;  while  in  all  Jthe  important  move- 
ments of  our  life,  those  by  wliich  our  character  is  estimated,  it^is  <>«^7  >H^*-t  */^  o^ 
perffecUy^^ident^at^e  1^  and  must  acMinder  the  influence_pf  ^^^.2.1^  -^^*^.w 
certain  jnotiyes.  The  libertarian,  in  fact,  when  pushed  hard  by 
his  opponent,  is  always  obliged  to  concede  the  point,  that  motives 
not  only  have  an  influence  upon  us,  but  do  really  determine  oyx 
choice  in  alHhe.^gat  practical  affairs  of  humaji  life,  nay,  that  the 
existence  of  a  motive  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  moral  quality 
of  every  action  ;  so  that  we  must,  after  all,  admit  that  man  does 
not  act  ordinarily  free  from  motives,  but  in  strict  accordance  with 
them. 

Nj2vHfiLJiS^see_j|ijKbaLiia^  ^"^ 

two  antagonist  doctrines,  when  shorn  of  their  respective  anom- 
alies. The  necessarian,  if  he  mean  anything  by  prefixing  the 
word  philosophical  to  his  favorite  dogma,  admits  that  man  is  in 
iOTne  sense  a  free  agent ;  that  he  forms  plans,  that  he  modifies 
character,  that  he  acts  upon  design  which  he  can  carry  out  or 
suspend ;  in  one  word,  that  he  is  all  that  the  libertarian  would 
contend  for,  except  that  his  volitions  are  ever  determined  by  the 
strongest  motives,  instead  of  determining  themselves.  '  On  the 
other  hand,  the  libertarian,  when  pressed  for  his  proof  of  the  self- 
determining  power,  is  at  a  loss  to  find  any  decisive  actions,  in 
which  this  power  exercises  itself  in  opposition  to,  or  irrespective 
of  every  kind  of  inducement.  The  only  real  point  of  dispute  left, 
then,  is  this — ^how  are  we  to  reconcile  that  power  of  free  and  in- 
telligent action,  that  capacity  of  design,  that  source  of  ameliora- 
tion, or  the  reverse,  which  all  admit  to  exist  within  ourselves,  with 
the  unquestionable  fact,  that  we  ever  choose,  and  must  choose  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  strongest  inducement  ?  In^other  words, w'^*'  '^  ^  ^  '-^ 
Jiowisour/re^^  of  act-  w}  A  kx^  <?v   '/ 

from  a  motive  ?  ^'*  ^^  t"^  '^^  *^ 

The  whole  of  the  diflScdity  ^^£AgjA^  jj|Jr&<^^  VKAj  ta<mh  (aih* 
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.  /f.^  c^f^  iifuotivBy  and  therefore  it  is  in  the  analysis  of  this  term  that  we  nmsl 

k.v    i\^   <-'^-     loQt  for  illumination.     What>  then,  is  a  motive  ?    Strictly  speak- 

ing,  it  is  tliat  whichjr^nisdy^tely^r^ 

That  which  immediately  leads  to  such  a  determination,  however, 
must  evidently  J)ejin^wioripn,  for  it  is  granted*  on  all  hands,  that 
emotions  are  the  only  active  or  impulsive  principles  of  our  nature. 
A  motive,  therefore,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  can  be  nothing 
else  than  the  mind  itself  in  a  certaJA  stuLte^of  feeling  ;  and  in  this 

..+tt^-^  r*^f-view  of  the  case  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  admitting,  that 

every  volition  is  determined  by  means  of  a  motive,  inasmuch  as  this 

is  only  another  expression  for  the  palpable  fact  just  stated,  that 

the  mind  in  a  state  of  emotion  is  the  immediate  antecedent  of  all 

.  . .  human  action.     Necessarians  are  perpetually  arguing  as  though 

'  -j,.*^<Lt:fcVd  nQOtives_were^oyec/M?e_realiti^ 

possiblyjiavgjhejeasiygow^  in  exeiting  us  to  action,  until  it  is 
suSjectJvelyjCogi^^  of ^molional  feeling.    Such 

emotional  feeling  alone  it  is,  which  acts  as  a  moving  power  upon 
the  will. 

...  ^c  6^  ciu,^^!  We  see,  therefore,  at  once,  if  this  be  true,  mjwhatjnannerjnan, 
'  *^  ^  ^f-»-*A .   thoughjindgijhcLlJfi^s^^  ia  accordance  with  motives. 

'\  2/Xrf^^^  ^  yetjgerfectjy  Jree.     He^cannotj^  it_Js_tjue,^jallfir-JLhe_i:d^ 

•^  <m1^^j**  i»»*-^^hich  God  has  institute^ 

t  /^*x4  ^'•^^^••^^asmuch  as  that  would  be  to  alter  the  very  laws  of  our  constitu- 
tion, but  there  are  a  thpusagd^ways  bj^jw]iich_he  mqdifies_h^^^  own 
Hate^  qf,Jeeling^  and^  through^  them,  of  course,  hjs  volitions  also. 
The  relation  between  emotion  and  volition  stands  on  the  same 
footing  as  that  which  exists  between  our  perception  of  premises 
and  our  inferring  from  them  a  logical  conclusion.  It  is  entirely 
beyond  our  power  to  refuse  a  logical  conclusion,  while  we  have  a 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  given  premises,  nor  can  our  belief 
be  possibly  modified,  so  long  as  the  data  remain  to  us  unchanged  ; 
but  we  can  easily  reconsider  those  data,  and  then,  according  as 
we  find  them  confirmed  or  shaken,  we  frequently  strengthen  or 
subvert  our  belief  in  the  conclusion.  Just  so,  in  the  other  case, 
whilethe  motive  remains^  the  volition  must  necessarily  Joljow ; 
uTt^tjnotive,  we^must  remember,  is  a  stato  of  mind,  which  we 
can  control  by^jthousand  different  methods ;  and  hence^Jfjive 
can  controMhe  ^otiye. jArottgA  it  we  can  control  the  voHtionjia 
well.  It  is  precisely  the  same  fallacy  in  principle  which  leads  one 
man  to  say,  **  That  we  can  no  more  change  our  belief  than  we  can 
change  the  color  of  our  skin/*  and  anp^er  man  to  sav  "  That  our 
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folitions  are  absolutely  fixed  by  circumstances  beyond  our  con- 
trol." Of  course,  we^  canjieyer  alter  the  relation  between,  the 
perception  of  premise  and  conclusion,  nor  between  jnterna,!  mo- 
tive^and^olijioaj  buLwe  can^  as  we^very  day  do^ throve  fresh 

lightji£25_JPE?!5l5^iB  ih^^?^^-^^^®«  ^^^  bring  jresh  inducements 
to  bear  jipon_ our  volilionsJln  Xhe_other. 

We  might  explain  the  fixed  relation  that  exists  between  motive 
0n  the  sense  just  explained)  and  volition,  by  a  reference  to  the 
mathematical  idea  attached  to  the  word /uncrion.  Jl^ne,  we  say, 
js^the  function  of  an  angle.  Therejs .  a^ -Jelatioa  bet w.efia  _th§m 
which  can  never  be  altered ;  and  hence,  so  long  as  you  have  a  par- 
ticular angle  in  contemplation,  the  sine  is  necessarily  determined. 
If  you  requijre  a  sine  of  a  different  jnagnitude,  the  only^ssi^le  way 
of  obtaining  it  is  by  taking  an  angle  of  a  different  magnitude ;  the 
one  varying  with  the  other,  because  the  relation  between  them  is 
abiding.  In  like  nianner  it  is  impossible  to  alter  the  relation  be- 
tween_oairjnotiyes^r^^  the  one  .following  necessarily 

from  the  other ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  we  have  a  spontaneous 
power  upon  our  motives  (i.  e.  our  emotional  states),  by  the  exer* 
cise  of  which  we  can  either  reverse  or  modify  our  volitions  almost 
to  any  extent  we  choose.     Volition  isja  function  of  the  mindj  snd^S ,'^':^,J1  cl^l^T^ 
bywhatever  mesnajve_can  influence  the  mind  as  awhole,  we  have^  ^'^V/^.^c 
by  those  very  means  a  power  over  the  determinations  of  the  will.^^'^*^'^-^ . 
All  this  is  indeed  tacitly  granted  and  implied  by  the  necessarian 
when  he  exhorts  his  fellow-man  to  the  cultivation  of  his  intellectual 
and  moral  feelings. 

But  to  all  this  argumentation,  I  am  aware,  the  necessarian  oppo- 
nent might  now  urge  in  reply,  that  the  very  fact  of  our  influencing 
our  own  mental  states  by  the  presentation  of  fresh  motives  and 
inducements  to  the  mind,  must  itself  depend  upon  a  volition,  which 
volition  is  determined  by  a  previous  motive,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  motive  here  means  a  mental 
statey  and  that  our  mental  states  do  not  solely  depend  upon  external 
circumstances,  over  which  we  have  no  control,  but  also  upon  our 
own  spontaneity.  If  this  spontaneity  be  denied  as  a  part  of  our 
constitution,  and  man  be  made  wholly  dependent  upon  externals, 
then  we  must  appeal  to  psychology,  for  in  the  psychology  we  start 
with,  the  whole  question  is  cradled. 

The  argument  of  the  necessarian — that^eyery  volition  must  t>c^f^^'[f ^^  ^' 
determined  bv  a  previous  vQlitiijn^and.^D  i}a.ts_infinity,  \Y^ill  onl^M/i-**v  t^*4^^f<L^ 


hold  good  on  thep§aLch<Joffic_^LpdjJc^  desire  ari*^^*'^  f  ^^*^tc4^ 

» iMiJ&ttiidu  ({liM.  U'ea^c  flj%^.  ij^ 
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»=f  ^^  Tt/.vf  /'v^  i^®  same  ihmg,  both  equally  expressing  a  passive  state  into  which 
f,AAW<A^^  ^e   are  placed  by  the  strongest  inducement.     The  psychology ^ 

)ilc^^  l^^^^lJUj^  which jrnaintains  this  th^ory^  starts  frorn^ensation^and  jrom  it  de- 
^♦{/Hwul^^^^^rives  alljhe  phenomena  of  thejiuman  mind.     The  mind  itself  in 

ts  view  is  passive ;  it  is  a  bare  receptacle  of  impressions  and  feel- 
ings, a  s  leet  of  blank  paper ;  and  every  volition,  therefore,  must  on 
this  theory  have  its  cause  or  circumstances  out  of  ourselves.     This 
.Xaa^vX^x^  *^f  psychology,  however,  we  disown;  we  regard  it  as  altogether  un- 
wt^ .  tenable ;  disproved,  and  exploded^  by  jhe  strictest  inductive  analy- 
sis of  ^he  facts  of  our  consciousness. 

A  close  analysis  of  these  facts  enables  us  to  detect  three  classes 
'^L  ic^^94p^oi  phenomena  in  the  human  mind;  those,  namely,  of  intelligence, 
^    offeeling^^jviU — a  classification  to  which  all  modern  science  is 
tending.    Intelligence  creates  conceptions,  laws,  rules  of  action ; 
sensibility  supplies  inducements  and  impulses ;  will  creates  efibrt, 
activity,  the  emission  of  voluntary  power.     Between  the  faculty  as 
cause  and  the  product  as  effect,  there  is  no  intermediate  step.     It 
is  no  more  requisite  to  ask,  why  will  produces  efibrt  and  choice, 
than  to  ask,  why  intelligence  gives  rise  to  ideas,  or  sensibility  to 
impulses  ?    The  supposition  that  voluntary  effort  and  choice  can 
spring  causatively  from  an  inducement  or  external  motive,  is  the 
old  error  of  sensationalism  invading  the  theory  of  the  will,  that, 
namely,  of  substituting  the  occasion  for  the  producing  cause.     The 
^'^ndei^andingjyid,!]}^ j§^  to  the 

ZljUL?y^clc.£U^l',  and  becmiseihe  will  follawsj5Di»e.  oiLftther  ol^them^  issup- 

posedjojte  7iece5£ari/y  deter^tmned ;  but  this Js  afalse  conclusion. 
These  induceiiLentg_^re_but  the  occasions^  of  pur  volition ;  the 
power  which  produces  them  is  that  original  spontaneity,  that  inde- 
pendent source  of  action  which  we  term  the  Will  or  the  Me,  and 
which  can  react  upon  all  the  arguments  of  reason  and  all  the  im- 
pulses of  emotion.  The  will,  as  an  abiding  fact  in  our  constitution, 
contributes  a  large  element  to  the  formation  of  every  motive,  and 
when  the  motives  are  presented,  it  gives  the  whole  nisus,  by  which 
volition  or  choice  is  effected. 
i  6c  TtxrrWhenever  or  wherever  power  is  put  forth,  there  must  be  not 
^"^x^.^only  an^cflsiQTi,  but  also  an_effort  or  a  spontaneous  movement  as 
"  "  '^3  cause. Henfie_jdLBQwsr^ripinates  in  mind — ^the  only  sponta- 
neous principle,  and  that  either  the  mind  of  God  or  the  mind  of  man ; 
and  the  very  same  argument  which  pretends  to  prove  that  man  is 
not  free,  because  he  chooses  from  reasons  or  inducements,  would 
also  prom  that  God  is  not  free,  because  Jje  never  actjs  without 
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plan  If  we  once  give  up  the  idea  of  spontaneity,  as  t!ie  spring  of 
effort  or  choice,  and  account  for  that  effort  by  the  inducement 
alone,  nothing  can  save  us  from  the  admission  of  an  enormous  and 
iron  fatalism,  to  which  God  and  man  are  alike  subjected. 

We  allow,  then,  that  volitions  must  necessarily  follow  from 
motives ;  that  there  is  in  fact  a  fixed  relation  between  them ;  but 
those  motives  are  subjective  states  of  mind,  such  as  dispositions 
affections,  passions,  &c.,  which  our  intellectual  and  active  nature 
are  adapted  by  their  very  constitution  to  develop,  or  to  restrain. 
When,  therefore,  the  necessarian  enunciates  the  great  truth,  that 
no  man  could  have  acted  differently  from  what  he  did  under  the 
given  motives,  all  that  he  really  expresses,  if  he  be  not  a  fatalist,  is 
the  commonplace  and  most  obvious,  fact,  that  emotions  are  the 
active  principles  of  our  nature,  and  that  we  always  act  in  accord- 
ance with  their  impulse.     If  he  denies  that  we  have  any  control 
over  these  inward  motives,  then  all  his  exhortations  to  the  cultiva 
tion  of  the  intellect  and  the  feelings  are  nought  but  folly,  and  there 
is  no  refuge  but  in  complete  circumstantial  fatalism.     We  a^rm.  /fiOr, 
then,  that  jji^  principle  there  are  onjj^^  typo  j)QSsibk^Jitipgtheses  re*^^  'f<^^^*J*:^ 
specting  liberty  and  necessity ;  the  one  isjatalism,  the  other  is  free 
will,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  employed  it. 

There  is  one  thing  which  we  freely  grant  to  be  fixed  and  neces- 
sary on  every  hypothesis,  namely,  the  relation  existing  between 
our  emotions  and  our  volitions ;  and  the  philosophical  necessarian, 
keeping  his  eye  upon  that  point,  has  enstamped  all  volition  as  con- 
strained, because  it  is  always  excited  by  a  uniform  and  definite  law 
of  our  nature :  but  as  well  might  he  call  our  actions  constrained 
also,  because  they  necessarily  follow  whenever  the  volition  dic- 
tates and  impels.  When  we  see  an  action,  (unless  it  be  a  purely 
mechanical  one),  we  know  that  it  arises  from  a  volition :  and  in 
the  same  way,  when  we  observe,  or  are  conscious  of  a  volition,  we 
know  that  it  arises  from  an  emotion  as  its  real  proximate  exciting 
cause  ;  but  behind  both  these  lies  the  solid  basis  of  human  liberty, 
grounded  upon  that  intelligence  and  native  activity,  which  are  the 
indestructible  attribut'*s  of  all  moral  and  responsible  creatures. 

Self  and  nature,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  both  of  them 
powers,  which  act  and  react  upon  each  other.  Some  men,  un 
questionably,  are  more  under  the  influence  of  external  things  than 
others,  while  some,  on  the  contrary,  have  what  we  term  a  strong 
will;  that  is,  they  possess  a  great  capacity  and  habit  of  acting 
from  fixed  design  rather  ll  an  from  short-sighted  and  more  inmnl 
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sive  motives ;  but  in  either  case,  the  real  course  pursued  is  the  re- 
sultant of  those  two  forces.  Men  who  look  most  to  the  outward 
force,  will  form  an  exaggerated  idea  of  its  magnitude,  and  incline 
to  the  sensational  form  of  philosophical  necessity  ;  while  men  who 
turn  their  thoughts  most  within,  perceive  the  will  operating  so  de- 
cisively upon  external  things,  that  at  length  they  imagine  it  to  be 
well-nigh  or  entirely  supreme.  The  sensationalist,  accordingly, 
will  ever  tend  to  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  since  the  idea  of  nature 
occupies  the  largest  share  in  his  philosophy ;  the  idealist  will  jus4 
as  naturally  tend  to  that  of  free-will,  since  the  notion  of  self,  in 
this  case,  becomes  far  the  more  predominant.  A  mere  glance  al 
the  history  of  philosophy  will  show  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  sensationalist  and  the  necessariah,  and  the  idealist  and  the  lib- 
ertarian, have  respectively  coincided  with  each  other.  We  look 
upon  both  these  classes  of  philosophers,  however,  so  long  as  in  their 
view  of  human  nature  they  fall  short  of  complete  fatalism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  subjective  idealism  on  the  other,  as  being  generically 
advocates  of  the  very  same  principles  of  voluntary  action ;  the 
only  difference  lies  in  the  relative  share  of  influence  which  is  as- 
signed to  self  and  not-self  in  the  formation  of  our  cha,racter  and 
our  dispositions. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  may  be  stated  in  a  very  few  words, 
tut. A4 ocfu^c^j]^^}  ig  essentially  an  active  principle;  but,  without  reason,  its  ac- 


tiyity^  would  be  blind  aiid  ^iml^Sj^foUowing^jhe^im^^ 
flow  in  upon  i^Jrom_without.  In  proportion  as  reason  becomes 
stronger,  more  vast,  and  more  commanding,  just  in  that  proportion 
shall  we  find  it  regulating  and  directing  our  emotions.  But  our 
emotions  arc  the  real  motives  which  excite  volition,  and  volition 
impels  to  action ;  so  that  Jt^  isjn  the  possession  of  rfi^sQGjhaLwe 
discover  the  grejtregulating  principle,  by  which  our  natural  ac- 
tivity Js^eitherrestranied^r^irec^ed  by  which  we  are  enabled 
both  to  sketch  out  the  designs  of  our  life,  and  to  pursue  them  in 
spite  of  dll  the  obstacles  which  may  stand  in  our  path. 
Tlc^^x^oif^The  err^i%jheny  in  the  negessarijm  sghopj^  which  we  have  now 
- » "^fH^n  considering,  js  that  of  exajiyeratjng  the  influence  of  circum- 
stances  and^ de£ressjngjh$Lno^n  oijinnd^ as^anjrukgenden t^prin- 
ciple  of  action.  In  proportion  as  this  is  the  case,  the  idea  of 
responsibility  becomes  weaker ;  crime  is  regarded  rather  as  a  dis- 
ease ;  praise  and  blame  as  more  nearly  synonymous  with  felicita- 
tion and  pity;  and  man  becomes  a  link  in  one  great  chain  of 

events,  by  which  the  purposes  of  Providence  willat  lengtji  be 
III 
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folded.  Some  of  the  authors  of  this  school  go  much  farther  in 
adopting  such  conclusions  than  others ;  and  more  commonly  than 
not,  the  shallowest  thinkera  carry  out  their  principle  to  the  furthest 
extent.  If  such  writers  as  the  author  of  "  The  Philosophy  of 
Necessity/'  instead  of  assuming  a  tone  of  almost  amusing  defiance 
against  far  deeper  thinkers  than  themselves,  and  holding  up  their 
favorite  doctrine  to  view,  as  a  remedy  for  all  the  ills  of  humanity, 
would  onl)*^  analyze  more  closely  the  subjects  on  which  they  write, 
and  in  place  of  making  new  discoveries  in  moral  science,  attempt 
to  comprehend  the  old  ;  we  should  hear  no  more  about  the  doctrine 
of  necessity  as  a  practical  principle  in  morality,  than  we  hear  of 
it  in  connection  with  the  motives,  which  induce  men  to  plough 
their  fields,  to  pave  their  streets,  or  to  carry  on  their  merchandise. 

The  whole  of  the  utility  of  such  ethical  treatises,  if  there  be  dxiy^^*^^!  '^  "^ 
in  them,  is  derived  from  their^setting  forth  one  very  plain  precept* 

bane  of  them  is,  that  men  easily  abuse  the  results  and,  under  the 
plea  of  necessity,  break  loose  from  all  idea  of  moral  obligation. 

Before  we  close  our  sketch  of  this  controversy,  we  must  just  • 

allude  to  the  extreme  form  in  which  thg  necessarian  principle  hag  ^^tcu^'-aX-Vli 
a^jge^^djinderjhejhl^  This  is  the  most  extreme 

development  of  philosophical  necessity  which  the  present  age  has 
known,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  altogether  passed  over ;  although 
the  very  dogmatical  and  unscientific  character  in  which  it  has  been 
enunciated,  almost  deprives  it  of  any  title  to  the  name  of  philoso- 
phy. In  making  a  few  observations  on  this  system,  we  shall  not 
enter  into  a  deduction  of  its  consequences,  or  the  thousand  and 
one  anomalies  which  it  really  contains ;  these  have  been  shown  in 
several  different  forms,  some  argumentative  and  some  declama- 
tory, by  many  controversial  writers.  0^r_busin^§sj[s^im£ly  with  Mq  j^JJiitt^^^U^ 
the  philosophy  on  which  the  system  is  grounded,  jn  estimating^  |^^x^c^-»>y  c/^o 
which  we  nrnstjjfo  to  jhe-axioms  which _are_plaged  at  th^Jiead.  cn>f  •Zj 

)i  us  look,  then,  at  .the  **  fundamental  facts"  upon  which  the  whole 
superstructure  rests.  ^Yl  i<j^ 

We  are  told,  first,  •'  Thjtt  mantis. a  compouncLbeing^^wh^ise^char-  /'i/^  ^  ^  ^^ 
^er  is_formedjQf  hisjconstitution^r  organization  at  birth,  and  of  (,^  ^  7^x1/^^ 
the  effects  of_external  circurnstanceg^upon  it  fronoLbirth  to  death  ;>^/Q^^  c<^^'^- 
guch_originalj)rganization  and  externaj  jjifluejicesjcpntinuaily  act- 
ing and  reactingeachjjpon^^  Now,  if  this  fact  means 
Inerefv^toassert^Eat  the  whole  of  the  influences  which  form  a 
man's  character  consist  of  the  powers  and  faculties  whjqfi  he 
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naturally,  and  the  circumstances  which  lead  to  their  development ; 
that  is,  in  other  words,  of  his  subjective  self,  and  of  objective  real- 
ity acting  upon  it ;  then  it  simply  amounts  to  a  truism  of  about 
the  same  description,  as  that  a  whole  is  equal  to  its  parts.  What 
in  the  nature  of  things  can  there  be  in  the  case,  beyond  the  sub- 
jective and  the  objective,  and  their  mutual  relation  to  each  other  ? 
?J*^<"<^|^_y^^JfTo  nit^ke,  this_  Jh§^ry:,qf  any_us^  the  necessarian  jnust^howjAg/ 
r-o  a^'n^:*'^^^hspo7UaneiUi^s  710^2^7^  ofjour_origin(il  constUution^    Or,  if  it  mean 

to  assert,  secfi^^^^b^tjnan  cgnsistsjnerelyijf^aju^rf^^^ 
tion  at  birth,  which^isjnoulded  bjMhg  influence  oY  external  things 
l^^^a^l^4jlA^fterwards^JherL4^  the  whole  question  of  materialism^ 

'•,'^*'^*^*^*^ets  down  the  Hartleian  psychology  as  undeniable,  and  reasons 

from  them  both  as  if  axiomatically  true.  In  a  word,  if  it  mean 
that,  because  man  has  a  certain  mental  constitution  given  him,  and 
18 .  afterwards  exposed  to  circumstances  beyond  his  control,  there- 
fore  he  is  entirely  the  subject  of  necessity,  it  takes  for  granted  all 
ftlong  the  very  point  it  intends  to  prove,  namely,  that  in  his  pri- 
mary constitution  there  is  no  provision  made  for  his  free  agency. 
'.fjia^  jt^^  This^^firstjaw^  therefore,  we  re^rd^s  absolutely  futile,  for  either 

it  says  nothing  at  all,  or  it  takes  everything  that  is  intended  to 
flow  from  it  for  granted ;  and  in  either  case  it  is  so  equivocal  in 
its  meaning,  as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  a  primary  fact,  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  something  incapable  of  misapprehension. 

The  second  of  these  fundamental  facts  is  as  follows  : — **  That 
inanjis^omgelled  byjiis  original  constitution  _ to  receive  his  feel- 
ings and  his  convictions  independently  of  his  will."  Now,  here  the 
game  error  is  commit^  inTtTfull  extent,  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded — I  mean,  the  error  of  supposing,  that,  because  our  belief 
follows  from  certain  data,  and  our  volitions  flow  from  certain 
emotions,  in  either  case  by  a  uniform  law  of  our  nature,  therefore 
both  belief  and  volition  are  entirely  beyond  our  control.  Of 
course,  if  I  have  two  legitimate  premises  of  a  syllogism  given,  I 
am  necessitated  to  draw  the  conclusion  they  contain ;  but  this  is 
far  from  proving,  that  I  have  no  power  to  subvert  my  belief  in 
that  conclusion  by  other  means.  To  call  the  perception  of  se- 
quence in  an  argument,  as  Mr  Owen  does,  an  instinct,  is  nought 
but  a  total  perversion  of  language;  and  as  to  its  bearing  upon  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  properly  so  called,  it  illustrates  nothing 
whatever  beyond  the  regularity  of  this  law  of  our  mjntal  consti- 
tution. Just  on  the  same  principle,  is  it  equally  fallacious  to  infer, 
tliat  our  volitions  are  constrained,  because. they  come  and   go     ,   ^^ 
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tnrough  the  operation  of  certain  laws  relating  to  oui  active 
powers.  Tlie  mental  affections  from  which  our  volitions  arise, 
we  must  remember,  are  placed  under  the  control  of  our  reason  and 
will,  and  to  call  them  instincts,  as  though  they  operated  blindly^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  do  the  impulses  of  animals,  is  an  entire 
misapprehension  of  the  whole  philosophy  of  our  active  powers. 

Try  for  an  instant  how  phraseology  of  this  nature  (substituting 
the  word  instinct  for  conviction,  belief,  and  disposition)  would 
sound  in  ordinary  life.  I  have  an  instinct  that  such  a  road  leads 
to  the  village  A,  but  I  go  and  explore  the  country,  and  finding  my- 
self wrong,  I  have  now  another  instinct,  that  I  must  go  thither  by  a 
different  road.  My  instincts,  it  is  pleaded,  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  therefore,  under  the  former  one,  I  could  not  but  take  the 
wrong  road,  however  much  it  might  have  cost  me  or  injured  an* 
other  to  do  so.  What  reply  would  such  an  excuse  justly  call  forth  ? 
Fool  that  you  were,  why  didn't  you  inquire  the  way  ?  For  what 
purpose  was  intelligence  and  activity  given  you,  but  to  direct  your 
course,  whether  it  be  in  small  matters  or  large  7  In  like  manner, 
what  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  pleaded  his  instinct^  when 
he  robbed  or  cheated  or  beat  his  fellow-creature  ?  Call  such  pro- 
pensities dieases,  if  you  will ;  they  are  diseases  such  as  every  SBUt 
man  has  the  means  of  guarding  against,  from  the  fact  of  his  possess- 
ing intellectual  powers,  moral  perceptions,  and  voluntary  activity ; 
diseases,  therefore,  for  which  he  is  personally  responsible,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  light,  both  to  God  and  man.* 

Againstjhe  .appeal  >yhich  Mr  Qwen  makes  to  our  conscjpusness,r^t£niA  a^^^ 
whether  evil  emotions  do  not  rise  within  us,  not  subject  to  the  con-*°  *^  ^^1- 
jrol  of  the  will,  we  jnake  the  -COgtrary_  appeal^  whetherour_su^^  h>  u.xU 

ceptibility  of  these  emotions  |s  not  to  be  repressed^byj:h^ 
of  our  reason  and  by  the  voice  of  our  conscience.     The  education  A«y  ^c^  z/^, 
of  our  moral  susceptibilities  is  analogous  to  the  formation  of  a  me-^  ^  -Tx-t^YA.A^y 
chanical  power  of  body;  as  the  facility,  for  example,  of  perform-^ ^^^^,^^7 
ance  on  a  musical  instrument.     Suchjacility  js  nottheeflfort  oi  okjr>^   Ti^-^r 
one  volition,  but  the^ gradu^  effect  oTa  number  often^ repeated^ y c *^ >^ 
under  the  direction  of  our  reason.     So  likewise  the  moulding  of  ^7  *"^^  . 
our  affections,  emotions,  and  desires,  though  it  is  not  the  result  of    "*     .    , 
a  single  exertion  of  the  will,  is  effectually  accomplished  by  a  series    '    ^     ^^  * 
of  volitions,  all  adapted  to  that  end  by  an  active  and  oveiTuling 

*  The  demagogues  who  excuse  crime  hy  the  plen  of  our  actions-  and  disposition! 
being  necessary,  seldom  consider  tiiat  on  their  principles,  the  oppression  and  punish- 
ments o{  w)iich  they  complain  are  necessary  too.  The  fatalist  is  very  illogical  in  hting 
ft  sruml  ler.  ■    .^ 


l«iifiMa«l^ftnu}M^^ 
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intelligence.  I  take  up  a  new  instrument,  and  find  1  cannot,  by 
any  direct  volition,  perform  upon  it ;  but  do  I  therefore  conclude 
that  performance  is  not  attainable  by  volition  at  all  ?  So,  also,  I 
I'esist  a  desire  or  propensity,  and  find  that  my  volition  is  not  strong 
enough  at  once  to  give  me  the  power  over  it,  which  I  require ;  but 
the  conclusion  which  some  draw  that  such  propensities  cannot  be 
t^Lu^xAU  t*  «^  influenced  by  volition  at  all,  is  equally  unsound,  as  would  be  that 

fl.  u^KCK.  c^u^^4^^  which  I  have  just  alluded.     The^faljacy  of  aiguin^h2a_because 

certain_affections.^c^Uiot_be  commaaded_by^^jingl§_ volition^Lthere- 
fore  the^ cannot, J)y  any jiumbfir  whatever^  is  that^  known  in Jpgic 
under  the  name_of  •*  fallacia_corripositionis,''  and  in  this  case  it  is 
very  easely  solved  by  an  appeal  to  the  facts  of  everyday  life. 

There  is  yet  another  absurdity  couched  under  the  loose  language 
of  this  second  *'  fact,"  and  that  is  the  declaration,  that  jrnan,  by  his 
original  constitution,  is  compelled  Jo^receive  hisjeelings  and^on- 
victions  I'yirfgggndgn/Zy  of^his^will,jaLhereag,  in  fact,  the  will  is  a  part 
of  that  originaljsonsUtution  whichconipels  him,  an^has  its  shart 
with  tlie  rest  qfjhejacullies  jn  the  whole  process  by  whjch  the 
mind  is.  enlightenedLandJ,he_ffifilillgs^.xpanded.  This  second  fact, 
indeed,  when  anal3'zed,  has  just  about  the  same  nonentity  of  mean« 
ing  in  it  as  the  other,  while  the  proof  of  it  is  based  upon  an  unpar- 
donable abuse  of  the  ordinary  language,  by  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  express  our  ideas  upon  metaphysical  subjects. 
^     -Hx  4,\  yv^^  r^ JThe  third  fact  is  no  better,  namely,  "  That  our  feelings  or  con- 

Yic tioaSi. or  ho*l^  of  tb^n  '"^'^^^di  cr<^^^  thfi  potive  to  ac tion  called 
the  willy  wh[ch  stimulates  him  to  act,  and  decidesjiis  actions." 

To  speak  of  feelings  or  convictions  creating  the  will,  is  simply 
an  absurdity.  The  will  is  another  name  for  that  real  but  myste- 
rious power  of  mind,  which,  in  a  moment,  can,  at  its  bidding,  emit 
an  energy,  that  leads  us  to  voluntary  action  or  endurance.     Feel- 

^^^uT^e^^^rf^^ilS^g  and  cojiyictions  couldjnever^ea^_tbis  pavvfir»_alLhough__it  is 

quite  true  that  t.heyjnay  influencejthejnovements  of  it.  This  be- 
ing premised,  the  fallacious  conclusion  intended  to  be  drawn  from 
such  a  representation,  becomes  manifest.  The  argument  implied 
in  it  is  this.  Our  feelings  and  convictions  create  the  will,  therefore 
the  will  which  is  a  creation  of  their  own  cannot  possibly  have  had 
any  previous  influence  upon  them.  But  how  does  the  case  really 
stand  ?  The  will  is  a  mighty  energy  of  a  nature  quite  its  own, 
which  restrains  or  impels  the  whole  man  at  its  behest ;  created, 
moreover,  not  by  feelings  and  convictions,  but  by  the  Author  itself 
of  the  human  i»iind.     Our  feelings  and  convictions  act  upon  this 
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2jrerj3ndj8etjljn  moUo^  once  reacts  u£on  them,  tr? 

andj^^mdedMbjJiUe^  them  Ja_a  vast  extent  at  its  *f*  ^^  • 

pleasure.  Take  a  separate  volition,  and  it  is  (]uite  true  that  this 
is  determined  by  some  feeling  or  emotion  of  the  mind ;  but  we 
must  be  cautious  not  to  confound  an  individual  volition  with  tke 
woillj  viewed  as  the  abiding  fact  or  principle  of  our  spontaneity. 
A  single  volition  is  to  the  will,  as  a  whole,  what  a  single  wave  is  to 
the  ocean.  Because  the  wind  creates  every  wave  which  heaves 
upon  the  surface,  is  it  therefore  true  that  it  created  the  ocean  itself? 
And  so,  because  a  feeling  or  a  conviction  may  occasion  a  separate 
volition,  is  it,  therefore,  true  that  it  originates  the  voluntary  power 
of  which  this  volition  is  but  a  movement?  It  is  in  the  confound- 
ing of  these  that  the  source  of  the  error  we  are  exposing  is  to  be 
found,  an  error  which,  in  fact,  vitiates  the  whole  conclusion.  It  is 
not  true  that  our  feelings,  or  convictions,  or  both  united,  create  the 
will,  neither,  if  the  word  create  be  twisted  so  as  to  signify  only  so 
much  as  the  word  determine,  does  it  follow,  that  because  a  single 
volition  is  determined  by  our  feelings,  therefore  the  will  taken  as  a 
whole  has  no  power  to  react  upon  them  ? 

The  fourth  fundamental  fact*  is  a  remark  perfectly  true,  but  in 
any  other  system  besides  the  one  before  us,  would  be  regarded  as 
perfectly  useless,  because  it  is  always  taken  for  granted.  The  fifth 
factf  is  also  based  upon  a  true  idea,  but  is  stated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  exaggerate  greatly  the  influence  of  circumstances  upon  the 
human  organization.  In  fine,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  system  of  philosophy  in  an  enlightened  age,  built  upon  a 
foundation  so  indefinite,  so  equivocal,  and  so  utterly  incapable  of 
sustaining  a  superstructure  of  any  weight,  or  of  Jiny  durability.^ 

The  sentence  in  which  the  whole  point  of  the  system  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  concentrated,  is,  **  that  the  character  of  an  individual 
is  formed  for  him,  and  not  by  him."  But  in  no  sense  whatever 
can  this  sentiment  be  true,  except  we  regard  it  as  expressing  the 
obvious  fact,  that  none  of  our  faculties  are  self-created,  and  that, 
consequently,  whatever  mental  energy  we  have,  comes  originally 

•  The  fact  runs  as  follows : — 

That  the  orgnnizition  of  no  two  human  beings  is  ever  precisely  similar  at  birth, 
nor  can  art  sulMtequontly  form  any  two  individuab  from  infancy  to  maturity  to  be  pre- 
cisely  similar. 

t  The  fiilh  fact  is  this  :— 

That,  nevertheless,  the  constitution  of  every  infant,  except  in  case  of  orcranic  disease, 
IS  capable  of  biinir  j'urmed  into  a  very  inferior  or  a  very  supi'rior  being,  arcordinff  tc 
the  qualities  of  the  external  circumstances  allowed  to'lnfluence  that  constitution  Irom 
irirtA. 

f  To  see  the  above  system  put  in  its  philosophical  form,  consult  "  The  New  Mora) 
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from  an  extraneous  source ;  that  is,  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator 
himself.  The  mental  constitution  of  a  man  is  himself^  as  distin- 
guished from  every  one  else ;  so  that,  to  affirm  that  our  characters 
necessarily  arise  from  our  original  constitution,  as  acted  on  by  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  and  then  to  add  that  every  one's  character  is 
formed  independently  of  himself,  is  a  palpable  contradiction  in 
terms.  No  doubt  our  minds  themselves  were  formed /or  us  by  the 
infinite  power  from  which  they  emanated;  but  ever  since  their 
formation,  they  have  had  a  great  share  in  the  development  of  our 
moral  dispositions,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Owen  unwittingly  and  unin- 
tentionally grants,  when  he  speaks  of  the  original  constitution 
moulding  the  character. 

The  point,  no  doubt,  which  the  doctrine  of  the  new  moral  world 
intends  to  aim  at  is,  that  man  is  born  a  passive  creature  with  cer- 
tain susceptibilities ;  that  external  circumstances  acting  on  these 
nusceptibilities,  of  necessity  give  rise  to  our  dispositions,  and 
through  them  form  our  whole  character.  The  view  thus  taken 
of  human  nature  is,  doubtless,  such  as  might  naturally  enough  be 
formed  by  a  mind,  that  has  slender  reflective  powers,  a  weak  sense 
of  the  sacredness  of  moral  distinctions,  little  reverence  for  religion, 
and  which,  in  addition  to  this,  has  been  accustomed  to  deal  with 
that  class  of  mankind,  which  exists  rather  as  the  appendages  and 
the  machinery  of  commercial  life,  than  with  those  who  are  inured 
to  habits  of  deep  meditation  or  of  moral  refinement.  The  primi- 
tive judgments,  the  fundamental  ideas,  the  original  moral  percep- 
tions, and  the  sense  of  responsibility,  which  are  among  the  very 
clearest  phenomena  to  the  reflective  mind,  are  here  all  lost  sight 
of,  while  man  is  reduced  simply  to  an  animal  of  somewhat  higher 
instincts  than  the  rest  of  the  animated  creation  around  him.  This, 
we  say,  is  the  meaning  of  the  system,  but  the  attempt  at  stating 
these  principles  scientifically,  and  the  aim  at  philosophizing  without 
any  sound  capacity  for  philosophy,  have  given  rise  to  so  much  that 
is  indistinct  and  paradoxical  in  language,  that,  were  not  the  con- 
sequences inferred  of  a  serious  nature,  the  whole  matter  must  be 
regarded  as  a  nonentity,  which  were  not  worth  the  "  pomp  and 
ceremony  of  an  argument."  So  long  as  Mr.  Owen,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  sensationalists,  performs  ths  real  mission  of 
this  school  of  philosophy,  by  pointing  out  the  importance  of  attend- 
ing to  t!i3  inilu3nce,  which  outward  things  exert  upon  the  mind  anu 
character,  he  is  to  he  admired  and  applauded ;  but  when  he  drives 
his  princ  iples  to  an  extreme,  shaking  the  pillars  of  morals  and  re*  , 
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ligion,  and  involving  all  human  things  in  one  unalterable  chair,  of 
fixed  necessity,  he  presents  another  instance  to  be  added  to  the 
many  which  have  gone  before,  of  the  absurdities  into  which  those 
men  invariably  fall,  who  devote  their  whole  life  to  the  expansion 
of  one  idea  to  the  neglect  of  everything  else. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  upon  the  necessarian  controversy, 
we  shall  take  the  opportunity  which  is  here  offered  of  making  one 
or  two  observations  towards  elucidating  the  real  ground  of  human 
liberty.  The  great  stumbling-block  against  the  admission  of  this 
fundamental  truth,  is  the  principle  of  causality.  **  Every  phenome- 
non must  have  a  cause ;  volition  is  a  phenomenon,  and  therefore 
must  be  caused ;"  such  is  the  position  in  which  necessarianism  in- 
trenches itself.  Now,  for  this  argument  to  be  good,  it  must  be 
shown,  that  the  principle  of  causality  applies  to  voluntary  agents 
in  the  same  sense  as  it  does  to  the  material  world,  and  that  a  phe- 
nomenon in  the  one  case  is  under  the  same  conditions  as  a  phe- 
nomenon in  the  other. 

It  is  here  that  the  prime  mistake  originates.  The  very  founda- 
tion of  the  difference  between  a  being  possessing  a  personality,  and 
ever}'thing  else  around  him  is,  that  he  holds  an  entirely  different 
relation  to  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects  by  which  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  world  are  linked  together.  By  a  phenomenon  in  this 
latter  sense,  we  mean  something  which  begins  to  exist,  and  then 
terminates.  Suppose  I  make  one  ball  strike  another  :  the  cause  of 
motion  in  the  second  ball  is  the  movement  of  the  first ;  the  cause  of 
movement  in  the  first  is  the  impulse  given  to  it  by  my  arm  ;  the  cause 
of  that  impulse  is  the  action  of  the  nerves  which  convey  energy 
from  the  brain  ;  and  the  cause  of  this  nervous  action  is  a  volition 
Here  the  movements  of  the  first  and  second  ball,  of  the  arm  and  the 
nerves,  as  well  as  the  volition  itself,  are  all  phenomena,  which  begin 
to  ezisty  and  therefore  must  have  in  each  case  a  particular  cause 
adequate  to  the  production  of  the  effect,  which  effect  accordingly 
must  necessarily  follow  when  the  cause  is  at  hand. 

But  now  we  have  to  ask  (for  this  is  the  main  point)  what  is  the 
cause  or  ground  of  the  volition  ?  By  what  power  is  it  called  into 
being?  It  is  not  produced  byan  argument,  or  an  inducement,  or  an 
objective  motive  of  any  kind :  these  might  have  given  occasion  to 
the  volition,  but  none  of  them  could  really  impart  the  mysterious 
power  itself,  by  which  mil  d  sets  the  machinery  of  the  body  in  mo- 
lion,  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes.  The  ground  of  the 
Yolitjcn  is  only  to  l^e  seen  in  the  fact  of  my.personality,  in  othei    •  . 
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words,  in  the  fact,  that  I  am  the  subject  of  a  spontaneity  of  actior 
entirely  distinct  from  any  quality  resident  in  the  material^  world. 
Admit  that  some  inducement  gave  occasion  to  the  volition ;  yet 
still  the  very  fact  of  choosing  that  inducement  out  of  the  rest, 
implies  an  effort  of  will.  Now  this  fact  of  personality,  and  con- 
sequently, this  phenomenon  of  liberty,  is  one  of  whose  beginning 
we  know  nothing ;  whose  cause^  independently  of  the  great  first 
cause  of  all  things,  we  are  totally  unable  to  trace.  It  is  an  ever 
abiding  reality,  to  which  the  term  phenomenon  is  applied  in  quite  a 
different  sense  from  what  it  is  to  other  objects  around  us ;  one, 
therefore,  to  which  the  principle  of  causality,  in  its  proper  sense, 
does  not  at  all  apply.  If  our  spontaneity  were  to  come  and  go, 
presenting  a  succession  of  phenomena,  then  we  should  look  for  a 
cause,  by  which  each  of  the  parts  of  this  succession  were  severally 
produced ;  but  as  it  is  one  abiding  fact  of  mind,  which  never  varies, 
we  can  no  more  inquire  for  the  particular  cause  of  its  spontaneous 
action  beyond  the  will  of  the  Creator,  than  we  can  for  the  particu- 
lar cause  of  the  great  abiding  fact  of  the  universe  itself.  That 
very  attribute  of  deity,  which  renders  God  himself  a  spontaneous 
source  of  action,  was  communicated  by  the  Deity  to  man,  when 
he  made  him  intelligent,  responsible,  and  free. 

Instead,  then,  of  arguing  the  doctrine  of  liberty,  upon  the  arena 
of  our  separate  volitions,  which,  as  they  come  and  go,  are  subject 
to  the  law  of  causality,  we  must  remove  the  question  one  step  fur- 
ther back  to  the  idea  of  personality.  Volitions  are  nol  free,  but 
man  is ;  they  are  in  each  case  determined,  but  man  determines 
them ;  they  each  arise  and  go  as  their  cause  impels,  but  that  cause 
itself,  which  is  grounded  on  the  very  notion  of  personality;  is  not  a 
phenomenon,  but  an  abiding  fact  of  mind-^freedom. 

To  test  the  justice  of  these  conclusions  we  have  only  to  appeal 
to  the  facts  of  our  consciousness.  Do  we  mean  the  same  thing 
when  we  speak  of  a  cause  and  when  we  speak  of  a  motive  ?  Do 
we  attach  the  same  certainty  and  uniformity  of  sequence  to  the 
one  as  we  do  to  the  other  ?  And  if  we  feel  on  certain  occasions  a 
motive  to  be  for  a  moment  irresistible,  are  we  not  conscious  of  a 
nigher  power  within,  lying  behind  the  impulse  that  urges  us,  by 
which  the  motive  may  be  arrested  and  the  spall  of  its  influence 
finally  broken  ?  This  power  is  no  other  than  that  of  spontaneity, 
the  attribute  and  distinctive  feature  of  every  being  that  possesses 
reason  and  personality. 

Consider  rgain  the  phenomena  of  intelligence,  of  design,  of  at- 
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feiition.  Whence  is  it  that  we  can  form  purposes ;  whence  that 
we  can  judge  between  plans  for  execution ;  whence  that  we  can 
make  at  any  premeditated  time  a  beginning  ;  whence  that  we  can 
stop  in  our  course,  and  anon  proceed  ;  whence  that  we  mould  al! 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  may  be  placed,  so  as  to  tend  tc  the 
accomplishment  of  our  scheme  ?  These  voluntary  actions,  it  is 
true,  may  spring  from  motives  ;  but  motives,  we  again  repeat,  are 
states  of  mind,  in  the  production  of  which  self,  as  an  active  princi- 
ple, has  as  much,  and  often  more^  to  do  than  any  objective  realities. 
All  these  facts  point  to  a  uniform  and  abiding  cause,  which  does 
not  take  its  stand  among  the  passing  phenomena  of  human  things, 
but  which  is  free  and  active  in  its  very  nature  ;  open,  indeed,  to 
the  influence  of  inducements,  but  not  governed  by  them ;  cogni- 
zant of  the  power  of  motives,  but  having  no  cause  and  no  begin- 
ning, except  in  God.  To  the  argument,  then,  before  stated, 
"  Every  volition  must  have  a  cause,  and  therefore  is  not  free,"  we 
may  reply,  "  Every  volition  has  a  voluntary  cause,  and  therefore 
the  man  is  free." 

The  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  free  agency  in  the  creature 
co-existing  with  omniscience  in  the  Creator,  we  do  not  attempt  to 
moot.  The  problem  is  really  the  same  as  the  possibility  of  God's 
creating  a  responsible  and  intelligent  being  at  all,  a  possibility, 
which  we  can  only  resolve  into  the  fact  of  the  Divine  omnipotence, 
God  willed  to  make  man  free,  and  accordingly  he  is  free  ;  he  willed 
to  create  him  in  his  own  image,  and  did  not  therefore  pass  by  the 
most  distinctive  feature  which  that  image  presents.* 

The  long  discussion  into  which  the  doctrine  of  necessity  has  led 
us,  has  almost  caused  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  original  problem  with 
which  we  started,  namely,  to  determine  by  what  faculty  it  is,  that 
we  become  cognizant  of  moral  distinctions.  The  analysis,  how- 
ever, which  we  have  given  of  human  liberty,  has  gone  far  to  set- 
tle this  point  also.     Take  any  action  of  a  voluntary  agent,  and  ask 

*  I  know  not  whether  an3rthing  more  sattsfactory  can  be  saiJ  on  this  point,  than 
what  has  been  said  by  Archbishop  Whateley,  namely,  that  on  these  hi^h  auestiont 
relating  to  Deity,  we  see  only  parts  of  great  truths,  and  not  enouixh  to  renuer  them  per- 
'ectly  consistent  to  our  understanding.  Much  confusion  too  would  be  prevented  if  the 
itrictures  he  has  given  upon  the  ambiguity  of  the  term,  necessity,  were  ke(>t  in  view. 


The  effect  of  surh  a  clearing  up  of  terms  is  always  to  brinij  the  matter  in  hand  to  its 
plsincbt  statement,  and  show  the  real  basis  on  which  it  rests.  Thi:^,  in  fact,  the  Arch- 
iHshop  has  done,  by  appenling  on  bnhalfuf  freedom  to  the  moral  roiis^'iousne'ss  of  man- 


kind. *'  If  in  s-jyini;  all  thinira  are  fixed  and  necessary,  they  [necesHarians]  mean  that 
there  is  no  such  tiling  as  voluntary  action,  we  mav  appeal  iroin.  the  verbal  quibbles, 
which  alone  afford  a  seeming  support  to  such  a  tfoctrine.  to  */w/r<?r.^/z/  mnn'-Joiisness; 
which  will  authorize  even  those,  who  have  never  entered  into  sut  h  speculations  as  the 
foregoinff,  to  deci<Ie  on  the  fi  Isity  of  the  conclusion,  thoufrh  they  are  perplexed  with  th« 
■ubde  tiulaciet  of  the  argum  nt  *— Bampton  Lecture,  Appendix,  p.  539.  , 
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•—why  is  it  a  moral  action  ?  First  of  all,  we  must  see  that  it  fi 
not  a  mere  forced  and  instinctive  movement,  but  that  it  really 
flows  from  volition.  But,  next,  from  what  does  the  volition  flow  ? 
Clearly,  as- we  have  seen,  from  a  mental  emotion  ;  so  that  we  must 
now  look  to  this,  as  including  in  it  the  moral  element.  But  lastly, 
whence  arises  the  emotion  ?  Psychology  shows  us,  that  every 
emotion  springs  from  some  conception  of  our  reason.  In  reason, 
therefore,  we  have  the  primitive  and  essential  distinction  of  right 
and  wrong,  arising  upon  the  contemplation  of  human  actions ;  in 
emotion,  we  have  the  feeling  of  moral  approbation  and  disapproba- 
tion excited  by  this  conception  ;  and  then  in  the  will  we  find  the 
efibrt,  which  carries  out  the  last  impulse  of  the  emotions  into  prac- 
tical operation.  If  one  of  these  three  elements  be  wanting,  the 
moral  nature  must  be  incomplete.  First,  we  must  have  the  con- 
ception of  right  and  \\Tong,  or  moral  intelligence  would  be  want- 
ing ;  next,  we  must  have  the  feeling  or  impulse  arising  from  it,  or 
moral  disposition  would  be  wanting ;  and  lastly,  we  must  have  free- 
dom to  act  upon  right  or  wrong  motives,  or  else  responsibility 
would  be  wanting.  According  to  this,  conscience  or  the  moral 
nature  must  consist  in  the  combination  of  reason,  sensibility,  and 
will,  all  acting  together  upon  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  good 
and  evil ;  while  the  perversion  of  conscience  must  consist  in  dim- 
ming our  moral  ideas,  in  blunting  our  moral  susceptibilities,  and 
in  weakening  the  power  of  the  will  over  the  whole  man.  How 
vastly  this  differs  from  the  sensational  view  of  our  moral  nature, 
which  makes  it  consist  in  calculating  for  pleasure,  it  is  needless  to 
explain. 

(C.)  Sensational  Physiologists, 

The  application  of  physiological  investigations  to  mental  science 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  of  recent  date.  A  few  crude  specula- 
tions may  be  found  amongst  writers  of  an  earlier  period,  respecting 
animal  spirits  and  other  "  fictitious  entities"  of  a  similar  nature  ; 
but  all  of  them  about  equally  visionary  and  ungrounded.  Hartley 
in  our  own  country  and  Bonnet  on  the  Continent,  appear  to  have 
ficen  the  first  who  employed  a  sound  and  experimental  knowledge 
of  the  human  frame  to  discover  the  physical  conditions  of  sensa- 
tion or  intelligence  ;  although  in  neither  case  did  very  marked  suc- 
cess result  from  their  efforts.*     But  within  the  last  twenty  years 

•  Perhaps  we  ought  to  have  mentioned  Swedenborg,  as  one  who  in  the  eighteenth 
rentary  grounded  muny  psychological  views  Ujx>n  his  extensive  researches  in  anatomj 
and  physiology. 
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the  science  of  physiology,  both  as  applied  to  man  and  to  tlie  infe* 
rior  animals,  has  expanded  to  so  vast  an  extent,  and  the  multitude 
of  the  results  it  has  unfolded  is  so  great,  that  its  bearing  upon  in* 
tellectual  philosophy  has  now  become  evident.  To  offer  any  cor- 
rect analysis  of  these  results  is  not  within  the  limits  of  our  capa- 
city ;  nor,  were  this  the  case,  would  it  comport  with  the  plan  we 
have  set  before  us,  of  never  leaving  the  track  of  speculative  philos- 
ophy. Speculative  philosophy,  however,  has  been  so  far  influenced 
and  benefited  by  these  investigations,  that  it  seems  imperative  upon 
us  to  point  out  specifically,  before  we  proceed  further,  what  the 
most  prominent  of  the  advantages  referred  to  really  are.  The 
main  points,  then,  in  which  physiology  has  aided  the  investigations 
of  the  metaphysician,  may  be  found,  perhaps,  included  in  the  fol- 
lowing particulars. 

1.  It  has  either  done  away  with,  or  prevented  the  existence  of 
many  false  theories,  which  are  generally  found  very  obstructive  to 
the  real  progress  of  truth.  The  phantasms  of  Aristotle,  the  an- 
imal spirits  of  Descartes,  tfie  vibrations  of  Hartley,  and  all  such 
speculations,  are  virtually  moved  out  of  the  road  by  a  closer  ex- 
amination of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  thus  prevented  from  en- 
cumbering the  movements  of  scientific  research.  In  opposition 
to  such  notions  it  has  been  discovered,  that  the  different  kinds  of 
nerves  have  specific  qualities  of  their  own,  and  that,  instead  of 
conveying  impressions,  they  give  rise  to  certain  phenomena  simply 
by  the  excitement  of  their  own  properties. 

2.  Physiology  has  marked  out  three  great  divisions  of  the 
nervous  system,  showing  the  real  distinction  which  exists  between 
the  sympathetic,  the  sensitive,  and  the  motor  nerves,  and  the  act- 
ual difference  there  must  accordingly  be,  between  the  proximate 
principle  of  organic  life,  of  sensitive  existence,  and  of  voluntary 
action.*  Whatever,  therefore,  the  ultimate  principle  may  be  in 
which  all  these  phenomena  are  supposed  to  unite,  yet  physiology 
assuredly  puts  us  on  a  right  track  when  it  indicates,  by  means  of 
such  discoveries,  the  propriety  of  investigating  the  distinctive 
features,  which  these  three  classes  of  phenomena  present. 

3.  Physiology  throws,  in  this  way,  considerable  light  upon  the 
emotions,  more  particularly  of  those  which  are  purely  pathological 
or  instinctive.  The  nerves  of  the  instinctive  emotions  have  been 
clearly  pointed  out,  and  their  centre  localized  in  the  ganglionic 

•  See  a  nnal]  tract  on  the  "Connection  between  Physiology  and  Intellectual, Phi- 
loaophy."  By  John  Barlow  4l30  Carpenter's  "  HumT^n  Physiology,"  p.  229,  third 
edition. 
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masses  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  brain ;  thus  showing,  that  at 
their  organ  is  distinct  from  the  cer'^brum,  there  is  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  these  emotions  also  are  distinct  from,  and  may  operate 
independently  of  the  intellectual  functions,  which  are  traced  to  the 
cerebral  hemispheres.  A  comparison,  moreover,  of  the  brain  of 
animals,  which,  for  the  most  part,  have  great  instinctive  powers 
and  little  intelligence,  throws  considerable  light  upon  this  portion 
of  our  constitution. 

4.  The  physiology  of  the  brain  presents  many  facts  respecting 
the  organic  conditions  of  thought,  which  illustrate  various  minor 
points  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
we  may  refer  to  the  investigations  of  phrenology.  Without  giv- 
ing any  prejudication  respecting  the  truth  or  falsity  of  phrenology 
as  a  whole,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  denied,  that  its  attempts  at  cer- 
ebral physiology  have  brought  to  light  many  facts  respecting  the 
action  of  different  divisions  of  the  brain  in  connection  with  tem- 
peraments, dispositions,  insanity,  and  mental  manifestation  gen- 
erally, to  which  intellectual  science  is  much  indebted. 

5.  A  still  further  advantage  derived  from  physiology  is  the 
power  it  affords  us  of  comparing  the  structure  of  the  brain  in 
different  animals,  with  their  various  habits,  and  of  placing  both  by 
the  side  of  the  cerebral  development  and  the  mental  manifesta- 
tions observable  in  man.  Although  it  will  assuredly  never  be 
possible  to  give  a  whole  analysis  of  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
phenomena  of  the  human  miud,  grounded  upon  the  structure  of 
the  brain  and  the  nervous  system,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
that  many  of  the  peculiarities y  which  are  attached  to  those  phe- 
nomena, can  be  accounted  for,  and  explained  by  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  physical  processes,  and  that  much  error  is  counter- 
acted, when,  instead  of  raising  other  theories  to  account  foi 
idiosyncrasies,  we  can  refer  them  to  their  proper  material  causes. 

In  preventing  then  numerous  errors,  in  giving  verifications  of 
certain  general  divisions  of  phenomena,  and  in  accounting  foi 
many  otherwise  perplexing  facts  in  the  pathology  of  the  humar 
mind,  we  conceive  physiology  has  been  of  considerable  use  to  the 
metaphysician,  and  may  yet  unfold  additional  materials  to  aid  his 
investigations.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
two  sciences  should  each  hold  their  proper  limits,  and  that  the  one 
should  not  be  allowed  to  assume  the  ground  which  peculiarly  belongs 
\o  the  other.  To  mark  the  boundaries  of  physiology  and  psychology 
we  must  simply  inquire, — ^what  are  the  phenomena  which  we  lear 
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by  consciousness,  and  what  those  which  we  learn  by  outward  06- 
servation  ?  These  two  i*egions  lie  entirely  without  each  other ;  so 
much  so,  that  there  is  not  a  single  fact  known  by  consciousness 
which  we  could  ever  have  learned  by  observation,  and  not  a  single 
fact  known  by  observation  of  which  we  are  ever  conscious.  A 
sensation,  for  example,  is  known  simply  by  consciousness ;  the 
material  conditions  of  it,  as  seen  in  the  organ,  and  the  nervous 
system,  simply  by  observation.  No  one  could  ever  see  a  sensation, 
or  be  conscious  of  the  organic  action ;  accordingly,  the  one  fact 
belongs  to  psychology,  the  other  to  physiology.  The  acutest 
search  of  the  physiologist  entirely  fails  to  discover  anything  at  all 
analogous  to  a  thought  or  an  emotion,  which  are  simply  facts  of 
consciousness ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  functions  of  life,  or  the 
material  affections  of  the  brain,  are  phenomena  of  actual  observa- 
tion of  which  we  are  never  conscious.  These  two  orders  of  facts 
draw  a  broad  line  of  distinction*  between  the  two  sciences  in 
question ;  and  it  is  only  in  those  particular  instances,  where  cer- 
tain phenomena  of  observation  are  found  uniformly  to'  co-exist 
with  certain  phenomena  of  consciousness,  that  they  can  have  any 
direct  or  serviceable  bearing  upon  each  other.* 

Accordingly,  the  most  eminent  physiologists  of  our  country, 
more  especially  those  who  manifest  any  considerable  powers  of 
philosophical  thinking,  as  well  as  of  outward  observation,  have  ad- 
mitted fully  the  importance  of  analyzing  the  facts  of  consciousness 
reflectively;  while  they  have  been  content  with  confining  their 
own  peculiar  science  to  its  natural  limits.  The  researches  of  Dr. 
Prichard,  for  example,  upon  the  vital  principle,  clearly  tend  to 
show,  that  mind  exists  as  a  distinct  entity;  that  its  con'^ectior 
with  the  nervous  system  is  confined  to  a  few  simple  operations , 
and  that  beyond  these  we  must  study  mental  science,  if  at  a!), 
solely  by  the  aid  of  our  inward  consciousness.  Professor  AlisoL. 
again,  who  perhaps  more  than  any  other  writer  has  combined  the 
metaphysician  with  the  physiologist,  is  evidently  an  adherent  of 
the  more  modern  school  of  Scotch  philosophy,  and  would  probably 
go  throughout,  hand  in  hand  with  Brown,  as  a  mental  analyst.  To 
these  I  may  add  the  name  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  whose  works 

*  On  the  distinction  between  the  iphere  of  observation  and  consciouBness,  «ee  Jouf^ 
froy*B  "  Melanges  PhiloiMphiques,"  Art.  de  la  Psychologie.  Also  his  preface  to  the 
translation  of  Dugald  Stewart  in  the  "  Student's  Cabinet  Library  of  Useful  Tracts," 
▼ol.  vi.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  Jouffroy  carries  his  views  on  this  point  too 
lar.  Jn  the  phenomena  of  mtfteular  action,  we  have  the  uniting  point  of  the  two 
■denceBj  the  link  which  indissolubly  connects  the  science  of  mind  witn  that  of  organic 
matter. 
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manifest  some  of  the  best  qualities  both  of  the  thinker  and  the  ob- 
8erv<;r.  Besides  the  opinions  which  may  be  discovered  in  his  vol- 
urjie  on  "  Human  Physiology/'*  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  add  the 
lolloping  views  on  this  question,  which  have  been  derived  from  a 
personal  inquiry,  made  to  him  as  a  physiologist:  namely,  that 
peculiar  and  original  mental  qualities  really  exist;  that  these  are 
quite  distinct  from  any  properties  of  a  physiological  character; 
that,  when  acted  upon  by  their  appropriate  stimuli,  they  give  rise 
to  our  various  mental  and  moral  manifestations  ;  and  that  psychol- 
ogy is  a  science  which  must  progress  by  an  accurate  induction  of 
the  phenomena  of  mind,  as  we  see  it  around  us  in  its  different 
stages  of  development.  All  this  tends  to  elucidate  the  fact  we 
have  before  pointed  out,  that  while  physiology  may  cast  a  light  in 
some  particular  points  upon  intellectual  philosophy,  yet  the  courses 
of  the  two  run  clear  of  each  other,  and  that  each  must  be  investi- 
gated  on  its  own  grounds. 

Whilst,  however,  some  of  the  first  physiological  writers  have 
thus  wisely  avoided  the  shoals  of  sensationalism,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  physiology  has  a  great  ten- 
dency to  withdraw  the  mind  from  following  a  reflective  philos- 
ophy, and  to  lead  it  to  indulge  in  what  is  merely  experimental. 
Amongst  those  who  have  manifested  this  tendency,  and  attempted 
to  investigate  the  facts  of  consciousness  by  the  aid  of  outward  ob- 
servation rather  than  by  inward  reflection,  we  may  distinguish  two 
classes,  viz.,  those  who  admit  the  independent  existence  of  mind 
and  those  who  do  not ;  those  whom  we  may,  accordingly,  desig- 
nate as  non-materialists  and  those  belonging  to  the  school  of  ma- 
terialism. Our  future  remarks,  then,  upon  the  school  of  philos- 
ophers, whom  we  have  included  under  the  general  term  of  sensa- 
tional physiologists,  will  fall  under  these  two  heads. 
V  We  begin  with  the  non-materialists.  This  term,  it  is  right  to 
premise,  we  employ  in  preference  to  the  term  immaterialists,  be- 
cause it  not  only  includes  those  who  actually  oppose  materialism, 
but  likewise  all  those  who,  like  many  phrenologists,  decline  giving 
any  answer  to  the  question  respecting  the  essence  of  mind ;  re- 
garding it  as  a  useless  problem,  for  the  solution  of  which  v/e  have 
Dot  sufficient  data. 

Now,  first,  under  this  general  and  somewhat  indefinite  appella- 
tion of  non-materialist,  we  may  include  a  valuable  class  of  authcnr, 
chiefly  of  the  medical  profession,  who,  without  cultivating  aay  re 
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markable  powers  of  mental  analysis,  yet  subject  *he  labiis  and  in 
sHncis  of  man,  the  various  points  of  his  mental  constitution  which 
depend  upon  outward  observation,  and  the  relative,  influences  of 
body  and  mind,  to  a  close  and  often  a  very  instructive  investiga- 
tion. They  look  upon  human  nature  sometimes  with  the  eye  of 
the  physiologist,  sometimes  of  the  natural  historian;  and,  while 
from  the  habit  of  outward  observation,  the  general  tone  of  their 
philosophy  flows  most  readily  in  the  sensational  channel,  yet  the 
results  of  their  thoughts  upon  man  in  his  various  relations,  are  not 
only  in  themselves  interesting,  but  often  furnish  materials,  which 
more  acute  metaphysical  analysts  might  employ  to  no  small  ad- 
vantage in  supporting  a  spiritual  system.  Amongst  the  works 
which  have  emanated  from  these  sources,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  simply  mentioning  the  following,  all  of  which  have  ap- 
peared comparatively  within  recent  times : — Meryon's  "  Physical 
and  Intellectual  Constitution  of  Man;"  Renon's  "Delineations 
Physical,  Intellectual,  and  Moral ;"  two  interesting  works  written 
respectively  by  Drs.  Yamold  and  Bushman,  **  On  the  Philosophy 
of  Reason  atll  Instinct ;"  Newnham,  **  On  the  Reciprocal  Influ- 
ence of  Body  and  Mind,"  and  two  works  of  Dr.  Moore,  **  On  the 
Power  of  the  Soul  over  the  Body,"  and  **  The  Use  of  the  Body  in 
Relation  to  the  Mind." 

Almost  the  only  professed  physiologist  of  eminence,  whom  we 
could  place  here,  is  Sir  C.  Bell.  That  he  is  neither  phrenologist 
nor  materialist  is  sufficiently  evident;  and  yet,  when  he  aflirms 
that  ^  all  our  ideas  originate  in  the  brain,  and  are  produced  by  the 
impression  made  on  the  extremities  of  the  nerves,"  his  philosophy 
Appears  of  a  strictly  sensational  character.  To  enter,  however, 
into  the  miscellaneous  philosophical  opinions,  which  are  to  be 
found  scattered  throughout  the  pages  of  the  above-mentioned 
works,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  is  not  our  present  intention. 
Did  they  form  together  a  distinct  school  of  philosophy,  they  would 
claim  a  larger  space  in  its  history ;  but  having  just  assigned  them 
the  position  they  may  be  regarded  as  holding  in  the  speculative 
philosophy  of  our  country,  we  must  recommend  our  readers,  who 
would  enter  into  the  minor  shades  of  their  opinions,  to  procure  the 
works  themselves,  promising  them  no  little  pleasure  and  profit  in 
the  perusal. 

Leaving,  then,  the  writers  of  these  miscellaneous  disquisitions, 
we  come  now  to  consider  by  far  the  most  prominent  of  all  the 
mciem  systems  of  intellectual  sciepce,  which  bear  upon  them  a 
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physitJogical  character ;  I  mean  that  which  is  known  under  the 
name  of  Phrenology.  This  system  we  rank  under  the  head  of 
non-materialism,  inasmuch  as  its  chief  and  nost  able  advocates  in 
this  country  have  either  expressly  maintained  the  spirituality  of 
mind,  regarding  the  brain  merely  as  the  organ  of  its  manifestation, 
or  else  have  altogether  interdicted  the  question  of  spiritualism  and 
materialism  as  lying  beyond  the  powers  of  human  research.  Some, 
it  is  true,  affirm  that  phrenology  necessaHly  involves  the  truth  of 
materialism ;  but,  without  giving  a  judgment  upon  that  point,  we 
only  remark,  that  our  present  business  is  with  the  actual  facts  of 
our  national  philosophical  history,  and  that  we  must,  therefore, 
regard  such  writers  as  those  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  not 
according  to  what  it  is  affirmed  by  some  they  ought  to  be,  but 
according  to  what  they  actually  are. 

In  estimating  the  truth  and  value  of  the  phrenological  system  as 
a  whole,  there  are  two  distinct  questions  which  come  before  us. 
First,  whether  the  physiological  facts  upon  which  it  is  all  based 
are  correct  ?  And  secondly,  whether,  if  they  be  correct,  they  are 
of  any  use  in  giving  us  a  basis,  upon  which  the  substructure  of 
an  intellectual  philosophy  can  be  erected  ? 

Under  the  first  inquiry,  we  seek  to  determine  such  points  as 
these — ^whether  the  brain  is  in  any  true  sense  the  organ  of  the 
mind's  development ;  whether  separate  portions  of  it  subserve  the 
manifestation  of  particular  feelings  or  faculties ;  whether  the  as- 
signment of  those  portions  are  correctly  made  in  the  phrenologi- 
al  map  of  the  human  skull ;  whether  the  power  of  mental  exertion 
IS  in  exact  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  organ ;  and  lastly,  whether 
we  can  judge  correctly  of  the  inward  cerebral  formation  from  the 
cranium  as  viewed  by  us  externally.  The  fundamental  evidence 
for  settling  points  of  this  nature  must  be  sought  in  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  physiology  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system ; 
and,  consequently,  the  first  physiologists  of  the  age  are  the  direct 
source  to  which  our  primary  appeal  snould  be  made.  The  result  of 
this  appeal  is,  that  some  eminent  physiologists  appear  to  be  the 
advocates  of  phrenology,  while  many  others  of  the  highest  class,  so 
far  from  giving  in  their  adherence  to  it,  have  stated  some  very 
strong  objections,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  never  heenftUIy 
answered.*     To  determine  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these  objec- 

•  The  following  extract  is  from  Dr.  Carpenter's  "  Human  Physiology/'  in  wliM,h 
Ihc  real  Jifficulties  of  the  case  are  very  clearly  stated : — '<  A  fundamental  doubt  har  jjfs 
OTcr  every  deterininntion  of  function,  which  results  from  a  comparison  of  the  size  of 
the  supposed  or^un  or  region  in  (^ffejent  c/^acs.    If  it^be  J.rue  that  the  ^ay  matter  oni 
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tinns,  lies  entirely  in  the  hands  of  future  physiological  investiga- 
tors ;  but  so  long  as  ihs  highest  authorities  are  disagreed,  it  is  folly 
to  dogmatize  upon  the  matter,  as  though  it  treated  of  nought  bm 
asi*erlained  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  man.* 

U  the  source  of  power,  and  that  the  white  ia  merely  a  conductor,  we  have  no  ri^ht  to 
assume  that  the  total  size  of  the  organ  affords  a  measure  of  its  power,  until  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  thickness  of  the  cortical  substance  can  be  judged  by  the  size  of  tb.e 
brain,  or  of  any  part  of  it.  Certainly  there  is  a  considerable  vanation  in  this  respect 
among  different  mdividuals.  and  it  is  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  relation  is  constant  in 
diiTerent  parts  of  the  same  individual  Drain.  Until  this  is  substantiated,  all  inferences 
drawn  from  correspondence  between  the  prominence  of  a  certain  part  of  the  brain,  and 
the  intensity  of  a  particular  function,  are  invalid  ;  that  is,  if  the  greneral  doctrine  of  tha 
relative  functions  of  gray  and  white  matter  be  true.  Further,  there  is,  unfortunately, 
a  considerable  uncertainty  attending  all  phrenological  observations,  which  are  made 
upon  the  cranium  rather  than  upon  the  brain ;  this  we  have  seen  from  the  discrepr.ncy 
between  the  statements  of  Gail,  and  the  facts  ascertained  respecting  the  comparative 
weight  of  the  cerebellum  in  castrated  and  entire  horses.  It  appears  to  the  auinor,  too, 
that  comparative  anatomy  and  psychology  are  very  far  from  supporting  .the  system, 
when  their  evidence  is  fairly  weighed.  It  is  a  very  curious  circumstance,  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  antero-postenor  diameter,  between  the  brain  of  man  and  that  of  the 
lower  mammalia,  principally. arises  from  the  shortness  of  the  posterior  lobes  in  the  latter, 
taese  being  seldom  long  enough  to  cover  the  cerelielluia.  Yet  it  is  in  these  pc^terior 
lobes  that  the  animal  propensities  are  regarded  by  ph-enolc^sts  as  having  their  scat. 
On  th^  other  hand,  the  anterior  lobes  in  which  the  intellectual  faculties  are  considered 
as  residing,  bear  in  many  animals  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the  whole  bulk  of  the 
brain,  than  they  do  in  man.  Again,  comparative  anatomy  and  experiment  alike 
sanction  the  conclusion,  that  the  purely  instinctive  propensities  have  not  their  seat  in 
the  cerebrum.  These  examples,  and  many  similar  ones,  that  might  easily  be  added, 
collectively  show  the  uncertainty,  to  say  the  least,  of  the  inferences  that  are  by  many 
regarded  as  (irmly  established. 

"  The  evidence  of  pathology,  again,  tends  to  show  that  particular  disorders  of  function 
foay  result  from  lesions  of  any  part  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere ;  this  has  been  espe- 
aally  noticed,  for  example,  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  the  memory  of  words,  which  phre- 
nologists locate  in  the  organ  of  language;  there,  of  course,  the  lesion  might  be  expected 
on  their  system  to  present  itself;  but  this  is  by  no  means  constantly  or  even  generally 
the  case.  Phrenologists  lay  great  stress  on  the  effects  of  local  injury  in  causing  loss 
of  memory  of  a  particular  subject;  but  this  principle,' if  carried  out  to  its  full  extent, 
would  require  us  to  regard  each  organ  as  split  up  into  a  large  number  of  subdiviHions ; 
the  organ  of  language,  for  example,  havmg  one  storehouse  for  Latin,  another  for 
Greek,  &c,  either  of  which  may  be  destroyed  without  the  other  being  atfected.  A  very 
important  source  of  evidence  is  that  afforded  by  the  correspondence  between  the 
several  kinds  of  monomania,  and  the  forms  of  the  brains  of  the  perscms  exhibiting 
them ;  and  the  number  of  those  who,  having  studied  this  question,  have  given  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  phrenological  system,  is  one  of  the  most  weighty  evidences  of  its 
containing  much  truth.  The  doubts  which  have  been  expressed  on  the  subject  would 
have  much  less  weight  if  the  coincidence  of  phrenological  determinations  of  character 
with  truth  were  more  constant.  The  fairest  tests  of  these  are  to  be  found,  as  Dr.  Hol- 
land has  justly  remarked,  not  in  vague  and  ill-defined  moral  propensities,  but  in  a  few 
simple  and  well-marked  faculties,  such  as  those  of  numerical  calculation,  language,  or 
music,  which  have  no  others  in  actual  opposition  to  them,  and  the  degree  of  perfection 
in  wl^ch  they  can  be  clearly  defined.  We  hear  much  from  plirenoloiiists  as  to  their 
successful  application  of  these  tests,  but  we  do  not  hear  of  the  instances  of  failure. 
The  author's  own  experience  of  their  determinations,  however,  has  certainly  led  him  to 
the  belief  that  failure  is  nearly  as  frequent  as  success." 

*  Since  the  publication  of  our  first  edition  we  are  happy  to  "  report  progress"  on  the 
subject  of  cerebral  physiology.  Mr.  Noble's  recent  treatise  on  "  The  Brain  and  its 
Physiology,"  has  called  forth  a  reconsideration  of  the  matter  from  Dr.  Carp-^nter,  the 
results  of  which  are  stated  partly  m  his  third  edition  of  the  "  Human  Physiiilo^ry,"  (in 
loco  and  appendix,)  and  still  more  fully  in  Dr.  Forbes'  ''  British  and  Foroi^rn  Medical 
Review."  His  principal  points  of  objection  agriinst  the  phrenological  system,  ;>H'.*iV>^or- 
ically  cojisifUredf  are  these: — 1.  That  it  docs  not  cohere  with  the  results  of  compara 
lite  anatomy.  2.  That  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  embrioloTicnl  development 
X  That  it  has  entirely  failed  in  educing  the  functions  of  the  ganglionic  masses  at  the 
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The  real  merit  of  phrenology  is,  that  it  has  directed  inquiry  to 
the  structure  of  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system,  and  succeeded 
in  drawing  forth  many  interesting  facts  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  to  this  time  enveloped  in  darkness.  Had  it  been  con- 
tent with  taking  its  place  as  one  peculiar  branch  of  human  physi- 
ology, it  would  have  appeared  in  a  light  perfectly  unobjectionable 
to  the  most  rigidly  philosophical  minds ;  buX  its  ambition  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  its  bane.  To  a  certain  degree,  however,  it  must 
still  be  admitted,  that  phrenology  in  the  physiological  department 
has  proved  successful.  It  has  elucidated  the  close  connection  ex- 
isting between  the  brain  as  a  whole,  and  our  mental  manifesta- 
tions ;  it  has  led  to  many  experiments  with  reference  to  the  effect 
'of  cerebral  injury  or  distortion  upon  the  intellect  and  the  feelings; 
it  has  educed  many  highly  curious  facts  as  to  the  organic  processes 
connected  with  the  development  of  the  emotions,  the  intellectual 
faculties,  and  the  propensities ;  it  has,  in  a  word,  thrown  a  light 
upon  our  knowledge  generally  of  the  functions  of  the  encephalon, 
which  did  not  exist  before,  and  so  far  has  conferred  a  benefit  upon 
the  science  of  man  which  it  were  uncandid  not  to  acknowledge. 
But  with  these  physiological  researches,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the 
whole  of  its  advantages  terminate. 

To  verify  this  opinion,  we  must  come  to  the  consideration  of 
the  other  question  we  have  etated,  whether  the  physiological  facts, 
allowing  them  to  be  correct,  can  serve  as  basis  for  a  new  system 
of  intellectual  philosophy  ?  Here  we  regard  phrenology  as  a  tolai 
failure — a  failure,  moreover,  whifch  might  have  been  predicted  ii 
the  outset  with  unerring  certainty,  by  any  reflective  and  philosoph 
ical  mind.  The  reasons  on  which  this  conclusion  is  founded,  are 
of  the  following  description  : — 

1.  We  should  argue  it  from  the  very  nature  of  the  cnse,  A 
system  of  intellectual  philosophy  must  contain  an  analysis  and 
classification  both  of  our  faculties,  and  feelings ;  it  must  give  a 
complete  enumeration  of  the  elements  of  human  knowledge  ;  and 
it  must  trace  them  all  to  their  real  origin.  The  idea  that  all  this 
can  be  accomplished  by  physiological  observations,  however  valid 

base  of  the  cerebrum,  in  which  Dr.  C.  is  inclined  to  allocate  all  Uvs  emofwjis.  4.  Vr»1 
it  docs  not  appropriate  ^// the  cerebral  surfuce.  5.  That  there  are  insu|xrable  :;a*ifc- 
clcs  against  the  possibility  of  determining  the  form  of  the  cerebrum  from  obser  "  linei 
on  the  cranium.  Regarding  the  functions  of  the  cercdf/iuvi,  we  think  thnt  Dr  ">  l&4 
tompletely  shaken  the  phrenoioirica]  doctrine.  F.ven  Dr.  Prideaux  (whom  w-  •»  crr/.t 
to  find  writing  so  intemperately  in  the  Zoist,  and  thereby  somewhat  bctrayiriff  hia 
discomfiture)  is  obliged  to  assiirn  some  new  functions  to  this  portion  of  th^  fnccphal  -a. 
Anew,  therefore,  we  commit  the  subject  to  the  zeal  of  our  phyaiologisla.  hoping  we  maj 
•OOB  have  to, TCzwr/pgrea  again.  j    I   >.#*■  .  ...  Jil    0^^ -dll 
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and  indubitable,  can  only  arise  from  a  total  misunderstanding  of 
the  whole  question.  I  will  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  we  knew 
nothing  whatever  reflectively  of  our  own  mental  operations ;  that 
the  study  of  the  human  mind  had  not  yet  been  commenced  ;  that 
none  of  its  phenomena  had  been  classified  ;  and  that  we  were  to 
begin  our  investigation  of  them  upon  the  phrenological  system, 
some  notion  of  which  had  been  previously  communicated  to  us ; 
we  might  in  this  case  proceed  with  our  operations  with  the  great-^ 
est  ardor,  and  examine  skull  after  skull  for  a  century ;  but  this 
would  not  give  us  the  least  notion  of  any  peculiar  mental  faculty 
or  aid  us  in  the  smallest  degree  in  classifying  mental  phenomena. 
We  could  never  know  that  the  organs  of  the  reasoning  powers 
were  in  the  front,  and  those  of  the  moral  feelings  upon  the  top  of  tho 
head,  unless  we  had  first  made  those  powers  and  feelings  independ* 
erUly  the  objects  of  our  examination.  The  whole  march  of  phre- 
nolc^y  goes  upon  the  supposition,  that  there  is  a  system  of  intel- 
lectual philosophy  already  in  the  mind,  and  its  whole  aim  is  to 
shovr^  where  the  seat,  materially  speaking,  of  the  faculties  we  have 
already  observed,  really  is  to  be  found.  Either  our  various  powerj 
and  susceptibilities  are  known  and  classified  before  we  begin  any 
outward  observations,  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are  already  known 
and  classified,  then  phrenology  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  discov- 
ery ;  if  they  are  not,  then. assuredly  we  can  never  find  them  out 
by  mere  external  observation  upon  the  skull ;  we  can  never  turn 
them  up  to  view  by  the  scalpel  of  the  anatomist,  nor  find  them 
impressed  upon  the  outward  form  of  the  brain.  If  every  organ 
had  its  name  and  nature  inscribed  upon  it  by  the  Creator,  then  we 
should  have  a  system  of  psychology  at  onc& ;  but  so  long  as  this  is 
not  the  case,  we  must  observe  and  classify  our  mental  phenomena 
by  reiflection,  before  we  can  begin  to  map  out  the  locality  in  which 
they  are  to  be  found. 

Strictly  speaking,  phrenology  cannot  reveal  a  single  intellectual 
fae'j  which  was  not  equally  known  before ;  it  cannot  trace  any 
points  of  human  knowledge  to  their  primary  elements  ;  it  cannot 
perform  in  any  case  a  single  analysis  of  our  complex  notions;  in  a 
word,  it  can  do  nothing,  allowing  its  facts  to  be  all  true,  but  point 
cm  a  certain  connection  between  two  parallel  series  of  mental  and 
physical  phenomena,  the  former  of  which  have  been  already  in- 
vestigated.*    If  any  one  then  should  be  inclined  to  urge,  that  the 

*  The  Phrenoiogica]  Joamal  admits  that  we  must  know  oar  mental  phenomena 
^effectively  befortwe  can  allocate  them — but  still  persists  in  caUine^  cerebral  obwp  ^^^  a 
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;ciy  circumstances  of  different  feelings  or  faculties  operating  in 
;  .,nnection  with  certain  portions  of  the  brain,  is  a  clue  to  a  correct 
.  classification,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  already  classified 
as  mental  facts  before  any  connection  with  the  brain  can  be  pred- 
icated  of  therji.  Leaving,  however,  this  fundamental  objection, 
we  go  on  to  point  out, 

2.  The  extreme  indefiniteness,  which  attaches  itself  to  all  phre" 
nological  observation.  We  are  willing  to  allow,  that  the  general 
divisions  of  the  phrenological  system  are  correct.     The  researches  ^ 

of  Tiedemann,  quite  apart  from  phrenology,  and  of  others  who 
followed  in  his  footsteps,  have  abundantly  shown  that  there  is  a 
regular  progression  in  the  nerves  and  br^in  of  all  animated  beings,. 
from  the  most  imperfect  up  to  man  himself.  They  have  discov- 
ered, moreover,  that  the  human  brain,  in  its  gradual  formation, 
assumes  obscurely  at  different  periods  all  the  various  types  which 
are  found  in  the  animal  creation,  and  that,  consequently,  man's 
organic  superiority  consists  of  superadditions  madj  upon  that  which 
the  lower  genera  possess,  and  not  in  a  total  dissimilarity  from  them 
This  being  admitted,  the  phrenological  principle  naturally  follows, 
that  we  must  regard  those  parts  of  the  brain,  which  man  possesses 
in  common  with  animals,  as  the  organs  of  the  animal  propensities, 
and  those  parts  which  he  possesses  over  and  above  the  mere 
animal,  as  the  organs  of  our  superior  intelligence,  and  moral  feel- 
ings. But  admitting  all  this,  what  do  we  learn  from  it,  as  far  as 
intellectual  philosophy  goes,  beyond  what  was  equally  known  be- 
fore ?  We  did  not  require  any  phrenological  aid  to  convince  us, 
that  the  animal  passions,  the  moral  feelings,  and  the  intellect,  pre- 
sent three  different  classes  of  phenomena,  which  cannot  be  per- 
fectly resolved  into  each  other ;  so  that,  in  the  main  divisions  of 

▼ation  a  method  of  studying  psychology.  I  confess  myself  unable  to  see  what  pf]icho- 
logical  truth  it  unfolds,  that  is  not  equally  clear  without  it.  Docs  it  reveal  a  mental 
facti  Not  one.  These  are  all  facts  oiconscunisness.  Does  it  ^ve  us  a  clusisification  ? 
No.  "  We  must  know  (I  quote  the  critic)  from  our  consciousness  the  distinction 
between  thoughts  and  feelings,  before  we  can  trace  their  connection  with  particular 
parts  of  the  brain."  Does  it  define  a  single  faculty  or  feeling— or  give  us  any  clue  to 
the  class  of  phenomena  to  which  it  should  belong  1  No.  The  decision  as  to  the  class 
of  phenomena  to  which  any  mental  fact  belongs,  is  left  to  the  mind's  reflective  jutlgment, 
which  would  be  quite  unaltered  wherever  the  oi^an  of  it  might  be  found.  We  are 
willing  to  place  the  whole  question  of  phrenology  upon  this  one  point.  Let  it  be  shown 
that  it  reveals  a  single  fact  of  mind  we  knew  not  before — that  it  distinguishes  between 
any  two  or  more  faculties,  wliich  we  cannot  distinguish  by  our  consciousness— that 
any  one  could  disown  a  mental  phenomenon,  because  he  finds  no  cerebral  organ  for  it, 
or  could  believe  he  has  another  unobserved,  because  he  finds  an  organ  unappropriated-— > 
let  it  be  shown,  in  a  word,  that  any  classification  of  our  consciousness  can  result  from 
It,  which  had  not  before  been  made  in  the  consciousness  itself,  and  we  will  admit  phre- 
aology  to  be  a  valid  psychology.  Until  then,  however,  we  can  see  nothing  in  it  bal  t 
branch  cf  human  physiology.  i#  |i  !••• 
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phrenolcgy,  at  least,  we  have  no  fresh  assistance  given  us  in  cla*- 
sifying  purely  psychological  phenomena,  but  only  in  judging  of  iha 
physical  processes  which  stand  in  connection  with  them. 

But  nowy  if  we  descend  from  the  main  divisions  of  phrenology 
to  the  details  of  the  system  (from  which  alone  any  new  light  could 
originate  to  aid  our  classification,)  here  we  find  so  much  indefinite- 
ness,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  rely  upon  its  indications  as 
philosophically  correct.  When  we  attempt  to  classify  the  fVicts  tx 
our  concciousness  by  reflection,  we  have  no  very  great  dilficultj' 
in  forming  a  general  outline  of  them.  Sensation,  perception, 
memory,  judgment,  as  also  the  different  passions,  all  possess  certain 
indubitable  marks  by  which  they  are  distinf^uished  from  each 
other ;  but  when  we  come  to  consider  the  various  organs  which 
f:hrenology  assumes,  we  find  such  a  complete  commingling  of  all 
the  simple  elements  of  our  mental  phenomena,  as  to  render  a  close 
analysis  of  them  impossible.  Take,  for  example,  such  organs  as 
concentrativeness  or  adhesiveness,  and  say  what  peculiarity  they 
contain  which  can  have  an  independent  existence  subjectively,  or 
which  may  not  be  resolved  into  other  elements.  Patriotism — ^at- 
tachment to  friends — concentration  of  mind  upon  an  object- 
power  of  sustained  attention,  all  are  given  as  representing  the 
functions  of  these  peculiar  lobes.  Assuredly  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  much  psychological  light  afforded  by  such  an  analysis.  That 
I  have  a  will,  I  admit ;  that  my  will  governs  all  the  faculties,  and 
makes  ihem  attend^  is  also  evident  enough ;  but  the  force  with 
whicn  my  will  operates,  is  determined  by  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. The  duration  or  pertinacity  of  any  mental  exertion,  must 
depend  chiefly  upon  the  motives  we  have  for  keeping  our  attention 
fixed  upon  the  object  before  us.  I  may  have,  in  fact,  very  large 
and  very  small  concentrativeness  at  the  same  time,  just  according 
to  the  subject  on  which  I  am  engaged,  and  the  interest  I  feel  in  it; 
that  is,  just  in  proportion  as  my  will  is  roused  to  effort.  Take, 
again,  the  organ  of  philo-progenitiveness,  and  say  why  there  should 
be  a  natural  propensity  and  a  particular  lobe  of  brain,  which  ex- 
cites love  to  a  child,  and  none  by  which  we  are  induced  to  love  a 
parent,  a  brother,  a  wife,  a  friend,  a  sovereign,  or  anything  else, 
with  which  we  stand  in  close  relation.  Every  one  of  these  affec- 
tions has  an  element  of  similarity,  and  an  element  of  diversity  in 
I.  In  all,  it  is  love ;  but  it  is  love  modified  by  varying  circum- 
stances ;  the  analysis  of  which  in  each  case,  far  from  being  aided, 
is  greatly  hindered  by  the  phrenological  hypothesis.     Place  to* 
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gether,  again,  comporison  and  ideality,  both  of  which  enter 
largely  into  the  poetical  temperament,  or  consider  the  elements  of 
mind  which  could  lead  us  to  manifest  order  or  locality,  and  we  find 
that,  instead  of  advancing  our  analysis  of  mental  phenomena,  these 
different  organs  confuse  us  in  every  attempt  we  make  to  arrive  at 
simple  and  primary  elements.  To  attain  a  perfect  psychology  two 
things  are  requisite.  1.  We  must  observe  accurately  the  great 
mass  of  complex  facts  which  the  human  mind  presents ;  and,  2. 
We  must  reduce  them  to  their  primitive  elements,  or  original  pro 
cesses.  The  knowledge  of  our  complex  facts  depends  of  course 
upon  the  attention  we  pay  to  our  inward  phenomena.  Phrenolog}' 
does  not  even  pretend  to  give  us  any  assistance  here ;  it  is  alto- 
gether an  affair  of  consciousness.  The  main  question  is  as  to  the 
method,  by  which  the  multiplicity  of  complex  phenomena  passing 
through  the  consciousness,  is  to  be  analyzed  and  arranged.  Now 
the  only  proper  method  to  do  this  is  to  separate  ths  matter  of  our 
mental  processes  from  the  form,  to  lay  aside  all  consideration  re- 
specting the  intensity  of  the  action,  or  the  diversity  of  object  tc 
which  they  may  be  directed,  and  to  seize  simply  upon  the  funda- 
mental character*  which  they  severally  present.  Here  it  is  we  see 
that  phrenology  has  gone  completely  astray,  that  it  has  followed  a 
method  of  classification  altogether  fallacious,  and  that  it  has  given 
results  totally  worthless  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view.  It  has  made 
its  classification  turn  mainly  upon  the  objects  of  our  mental  faculties, 
and  almost  entirely  neglected  their  fundamental  characteristics. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  assigns  different  organs  for  the  same  faculty  or 
feeling,  because  they  apply  to  different  objects  ;  and  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  will  turn  a  complex  operation  into  a  simple  one,  and 
appropriate  to  it  a  single  organ,  just  because  the  whole  process  is 
directed  to  one  particular  object.  Thus  memory  is  distributed  be- 
tween three  different  organs,  according  as  it  applies  to  persons,  to 
places,  or  to  things ;  love,  as  a  propensity,  is  divided  into  two  or 
three  more  ;  judgment  and  imagination  are  mutilated  in  the  same 
way.  In  brief,  :he  form  of  our  mental  operations  is  utterly  lost  in 
he  contemplation  of  their  objects,  and  a  classification  results, 
which  has  all  the  bad  qualities  which  can  possibly  attach  to  what 
Is  termed  in  logic,  a  cross  division.  But,  reiterates  the  phrenolo- 
gist, nobody  can  deny  that  these  separate  tendencies,  such  as  love 
to  wife,  love  to  children,  love  to  humanity,  really  exist,  and 'that, 
therefore,  they  demand  a  separate  allocation  in  our  mental  analj 
sis.  ^  We  reply^  that  love  to  a  hundred  other  things  really  exists. 
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and,  bj  parity  of  reasoning,  ought  to  have  distinct  organs  If  once 
the  principle  be  admitted,  that  we  may  overlook  the  form,  and  cla» 
sify  according  to  the  matter  or  object  of  our  feelings  and  iaculties, 
confusion  will  have  no  limit  and  no  termination.*  In  no  sense 
then  whatever,  as  it  appears  to  us,  does  phrenology  assist  in  form- 
ing a  correct  classification  of  our  faculties  tmd  susceptibilities  ;  it 
rather  throws  obstacles  in  the  way,  by  assuming  a  large  number 
of  irreducible  elements,  between  many  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
find  any  valid  fundamental  distinction,  when  due  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  influence  of  habit  and  of  circumstances. 

Again,  great  indefiniteness  attaches  to  phrenological  observations, 
from  the  various  influences  that  disturb  the  fundamental  law,  upon 
which  the  whole  system  proceeds,  namely,  **  That  the  power  of 
any  menial  feeling  or  faculty  is  measured  directly  by  the  size  of 
the  organ."  Now,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  education 
greatly  alters  the  power  of  our  faculties  without  enlarging  the 
organ,  and  consequently,  it  must  throw  a  disturbing  influence  into 
the  operation  of  the  law  above  stated,  which  in  a  thousand  instan- 
ces will  render  it  nugatory.  Every  one  has  some  kind  of  educa- 
tion, and,  consequently,  it  is  certain  that  there  will  be  some  faculties 
in  all,  which  will  not  show  themselves  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
size  of  their  several  organs.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard 
to  the  organs,  which  have  a  diseased  action ;  in  which  case  it  is 
asserted  by  the  phrenologists,  that  there  may  be  prodigious  power 
without  any  corresponding  size  in  the  development.  This  being 
admitted,  it  is  clear  that  a  peculiar  quality  or  state  of  brain  may 
give  rise  to  power,  as  well  as  its  size.  It_^  i^  al mosj^  proy erbial 
indeed,  that  stupid  people  have  large  heads  ;  ^  peculiarit Y^^hich^  it 
must  DC  ^ranted,  is  often  seen  in  connection  with  a  slow  phl^syoatic 
temperament. ^Un til  we  Rave  some  means,  therefore,  of  knowing  the 
(piality  of  a  man's  brain  as  well  as  the  quantity,  thsre  is  an  insu- 
perable obstacle  against  the  correctness  of  any  phrenological  con- 

•  M.  Tiasot  remarks  on  this  point — "  Without  enlnr^ng  upon  the  determination^ 
enumeration,  and  classification  of  the  faculties  as  given  by  the  phrenolo:rists,  it  is  clear 
at  once,  thut  those  adopted  by  them  are  by  no  means  inteilii^ent;  that  they  have,  in 
fact,  all  the  loj^cal  vi^es  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  Here  th^y  are  redundant, 
there  inndcquite;  here  the  consequence,  however  remote  it  be,  is  put  upon  a  level  with 
»heprin*iple;  there  the  prinriple  is  forgotten,  and  the  consequence  announced;  hero 
ajam  the  consequence  is  detached  from  its  principle,  and  there  a  little  further  on  it  is 
a.together  riJM'tnl ;  breakin;j  thus  the  whole  antiloiy,  both  of  th?.  facts  ana  ideas.  If 
j;stea;l  o^  confinin-x  our  view  to  the  nine  propensities,  we  were  to  eximine  the  twenty 
M  thirty  faculties  whi  -h  the  phrenologists  distinguish,  what  should  we  find  then  ?  W« 
should  m:ike  apparent  in  a  thousand  phnses  the  utter  chaos  of  this  appirent  arrango- 
ojtinl,  an  aminijpmfnt  more  worthy  o\'  haphazard,  than  of  seri(»us  ruflsction," — An- 
thioffOlojne,  vol  ii.  p.  *2i7.  We  recommend  the  phrenologist^who  is  deeply  in  love  with 
L<  iR£lIuni,  to  study  M.  TiMOt's  elabordte  critique  UQ|j||i|K  ]|i4  iaAiiH\  «  •_ .  >    . 
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elusions.  Taking  these  things  into  account,  we  doubt  whethei 
the  slightest  aid  could  be  ever  afforded  by  phrenology  in  analyzing 
our  mental  phenomena ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  a  classification, 
grounded  upon  the  position  of  the  organs,  can  be  in  any  way  so 
satisfactory,  as  one  which  is  grounded  upon  an  accurate  observa- 
tior  of  the  phenomena  themselves.* 

3,  With  regard  to  some  of  the  most  important  problems  of  met- 
aphysics a-d  morals,  phrenology  has  never  attempted  any  solution 
at  all. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  in  place  of  Dr.  Reid,  some  ardent 
phrenologist  had  set  himself  to  oppose  the  advancing  scepticism  of 
David  Hume.  How  would  he,  in  the  outset,  have  grappled  with 
the  ideal,  or,  as  we  would  rather  term  it,  the  representationalist 
system,  which  lay  at  the  base  of  the  whole  controversy  ?  Once 
shake  man's  confidence  in  the  reality  of  his  sense-perceptions,  and 
it  is  not,  neither  can  it  ever  be,  in  the  power  of  a  philosophy,  which 
is  built  entirely  upon  external  observation,  to  venture  a  single  reply 
to  any  of  the  objections  which  the  sceptic  may  have  to  offer.  If 
our  senses  themselves  deceive  us,  of  course  it  will  not  do  to  trust 
the  very  observations  upon  which  all  phrenology  is  based.  We 
strongly  suspect  that  in  such  a  dilemma  the  phrenologist  would  be 
glad  to  take  refuge  in  the  citadel  of  common  sense,  or  some  such 
reflective  principle,  and  leave  his  developments  to  fight  an  easier 
battle. t  Again,  what  can  phrenology  say  in  the  great  dispute 
respecting  cause  and  effect,  and  the  belief  we  derive  from  thence 
in  a  great  first  cause,  the  Author  of  the  whole  creation  ?  Against 
the  argument  of  Hume,  that  our  notion  '>f  cause,  and  our  confidence 
in  the  regularity  of  nature,  are  simply  the  results  of  association,  it 
has  nothing  to  bring  forward  except  the  fact,  that  we  have  an 
organ  of  causality,  upon  which  such  a  belief  is  grounded.  But  to 
this  it  might  be  replied,  how  have  you  discovered  this  organ  of 
causality,  and  why  do  you  assign  such  a  function  to  certain  of  the 
anterior  lobes  ?     The  only  possible  answer  on  the  part  of  the  phre- 

*  Vide  Appendix,  Note  B. 
t  Nowhere  is  the  inBufliciency  of  phrenology  as  the  basis  for  a  phihsophrj  rcen  more 
clearly  than  here.     AW  the  most  important  principles  of  human  knowledge  have  to  he 
citl'or  assumed,  or  borrowed  by  it  from  metaphysical  writers.     Nothin;;r  is  cJeaur  thr-.i 
that  the  senses  al^iiJC  could  never  originate  knowledge,  were  there  not  a  raJiotuJ 
element  to  react  them.    Could  we  have  ever  hirnrn,  for  example,  anything  of  the  moor. 
And  stars  by  the  senses  only  1 — would  not  sensation  have  led  us  here  uttiily  astray  from 
ine  truth  1     Just  so  it  is  with  everything  else.     Mere  sensation  can  never  be  the  basis 
lor  a  philosophy ,  and  yet  phrenology  either  sets  out  with  it  as  a  suffic^nt  guiiJe,  c? 
takes  tor  granted  the  whole  of  the  a  priori  element,  which  alone  can  cuuse  it  to  resui* 
ai  knawle-iiir.     Phrenology  itself  most  be  grounded  in  fundamental  phiJosophy^^j^g     »^-^ 
cannot  th«^refore  he  a  substitute /QCil a.  ..    !■•  Amk l/tktAJtMkAWU  J    •.^        .  ■  rKM^W^ 
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aologist  IS,  that  he  has  observed  the  idea  of  causality  really  to  exist 
in  the  human  mind,  and  assigned  it,  by  due  observation,  its  place 
upon  the  map  of  the  skull.  It  turns  out  after  all,  then,  that  we 
must  fall  back  upon  a  purely  mental  analysis,  and  without  any  fur- 
ther evidence,  suppose  this  analysis  to  be  correct ;  so  that  the  real 
argument  of  the  phrenologist  is  a  complete  circle,  the  truth  of  the 
mental  analysis  verifying  the  organ,  and  the  organ,  in  its  turn,  ver- 
ifying the  truth  of  the  analysis.  In  all  this  there  is  really  not  one 
available  step  taken  in  analyzing  our  idea  of  causality  ;  we  are  not 
an  inch  nearer  any  discovery  of  the  ground  upon  which  our  confi- 
dence in  a  first  cause  reposes,  nor  can  our  belief  in  it  be  even,  to 
an  infinitesimal  degree,  more  clear  or  certain  than  what  it  becomes 
by  the  introspection  of  our  own  consciousness. 

It  is  useless  to  enumerate  particularly  the  other  problems,  which 
Have  most  taxed  the 'powers  of  the  metaphysical  analyst;  but  just 
in  the  same  manner  it  might  be  shown,  that  upon  the  question  of 
the  spirituality  of  the  mind ;  upon  such  notions  as  those  of  time 
and  space ;  upon  the  great  idea  of  infinity  with  all  that  it  involves ; 
upon  the  personality  or  non-personality  of  the  human  reason ;  upon 
the  absolute  or  relative  character  of  human  knowledge ;  that,  in 
brief,  upon  all  such  fundamental  points  in  metaphysics,  phrenology 
sheds  not  a  single  beam  to  aid  us  in  the  research.  The  only  thing 
it  attempts  is  to  ridicule  the  questions  themselves,  which  is  a 
method  of  treating  them  equally  easy  and  ignoble. 

If  we  turn  from  metaphysical  to  ethical  philosophy,  the  same 
aptitude  at  eschewing,  rather  than  solving  difl[iculties,  is  visible  in 
the  whole  proceeding  of  phrenology.  Upon  the  fundamental 
question  of  human  liberty  (the  very  first  condition  on  which  the 
possibility  of  our  being  moral  and  accountable  creatures  rests), 
rthrenology  has  nothing  whatever  to  advance.  It  neither  deter- 
mines how  far  we  are  free  agents,  nor  how  far  we  are  bound  down 
to  the  law  of  necessity,  but  leaves  the  whole  subject  standing  ex- 
f'jrX.y  where  it  was,  before  the  light  it  lays  clainri  to  broke  in  unon 
ihe  world.  The  same  complaint  follows  us  if  we  consider  the  two 
■jrea?  problems  of  moral  philosophy:  first,  what  is  conscience? 
ami,  secondly,  what  is  virtue?  Conscience,  according  to  phre- 
fton.^iry,  is  the  combined  action  of  benevolence,  veneration,  and 
conscii^ntiovisness.  But  on  what  ground,  we  ask,  is  morality  made 
10  depend  upon  the  approbation  of  these  three  organs  more  than 
on  any  other?  Are  not  all  the  organs  as  well  as  these  three 
equally  a  part  of  our  nature  ?     Why  may  not  the  approbation  of 
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secretiveness,  acquisitiveness,  destructive!  ess,  or  of  self-esteem,  be 
as  good  a  test  of  what  is  right  as  that  of  the  three  orgaiis  just 
mentioned  ?  Or  on  what  principle,  if  any,  in  their  especial  superi- 
ority maintained  ?  The  only  reply  we  have  to  such  questions  is, 
that  these  emotions  tire  felt  to  have  a  commanding  authority  con- 
ferred on  them,  and  that  we  can  give  no  other  account  of  the  order 
of  our  nature,  except  that  it  has  pleased  God  so  to  constitute  us. 
After  all  the  boast,  then,  about  organs,  as  affording  a  clear  founda- 
tion on  which  to  erect  a  system  of  moral  philosophy,  it  appears 
that  we  must  still  have  recourse  to  our  inward  consciousness,  in 
order  to  tell  us  which  organs  possess  a  moral  authority,  and  which 
do  not.  The  very  point  of  the  difficulty,  therefore,  is  here  un- 
touched. We  are  simply  told,  consult  your  consciousness,  and 
you  will  find  what  is  right  or  wrong, — a  maxim  which  was  often 
enjoined  long  before  phrenology  dawned  upon  mankind.  With 
regard  to  the  other  question,  what  is  virtue  ?  the  case  is  very  sim- 
ilar with  the  last.  The  whole  difficulty  of  the  matter  is  evaded  by 
saying  that  the  ground  of  morals  is  neither  utility,  nor  the  will  of 
God,  nor  the  approbation  of  conscience  cUone^  but  all  these  con- 
joined ;  so  that  all  the  benefit  which  phrenology  confers  upon  us 
in  this  dispute  is  to  patch  the  other  theories  together,  and  make 
a  composite  one  infinitely  more  untenable  than  any  of  the  othe : 
three.* 

We  repeat,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  what  we  have  already  urged, 
that  phrenology  ought  to  have  taken  its  place  as  one  branch  of 
physiological  investigation ;  that,  viewed  in  such  a  character,  it 
has  succeeded  in  educing  many  interesting  and  valuable  facts  re- 
specting the  material  changes  which  accompany  the  exercise  of 
thought  and  feeling ;  but  that,  in  attempting  to  take  its  stand  as  a 
system  of  intellectual  philosophy,  it  has  entirely  mistaken  its  proper 
place,  and  totally  failed  in  throwing  any  light  whatever  upon  moral 
or  metaphysical  researches. 

Here,  then,  we  shall  close  our  observations  upon  the  non-mate- 
rialist class  of  sensational  physiologists,  and  proceed  to  consider 
that  complete  development  of  sensationalism  which  has  been  e:. 
hibited  to  the  present  age  in  the  writings  of  professed  mater: 

ALISTS. 

To  clear  the  way  for  this,  we  shall  just  take  a  glance  at  the 
history  of  materialism  in  England  after  the  time  of  Hobbes,  and 

•  These  explanationts  of  ethtra.  aaestions  on  the  principles  of  phrenol'^gy  are  takes 
Gtum  Comlie's  "  Voral  Phpc|QjA^ 
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**^e:npt  to  discover,  in  this  way,  the  different  phases  it  has  assumed. 
In  1C65,  a  treatise  was  published  in  London,  under  the  signature 
of  K.  O.,  m  which  the  doctrine  of  materialism,  and  man's  natural 
mortality,  was  sustained  on  the  ground  more  especially  of  certain 
theological  opinions  which  the  author  had  adopted.  At  the  com- 
vnencemont  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Zachary  Housel,  one  of  the 
French  refugees,  published  a  defence  of  materialism  in  a  kind  of 
colloquial  form,  for  which  he  wa^  prosecuted  and  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  About  the  same  time  some  tracts  were  published  by  Henry 
Layton,  a  barrister-at-law,  in  which  the  natural  mortality  and  ho- 
mc^eneity  of  man  were  argued  with  great  acuteness.  A  similar 
attempt  was  made  by  Dr.  Coward,  who  published,  in  1702,  a  work 
(which  was  condemned  and  burnt)  entitled,  **  Second  thoughts 
concerning  Human  Soul,  demonstrating  the  notion  of  Human 
Soul,  as  believed  to  be  a  Spiritual  and  Immaterial  Substance,  united 
o  Human  Body,  to  be  an  Invention  of  Heathens,  and  not  conso- 
lant  to  the  Principles  of  Philosophy,  Reason,  or  Religion."  In 
(757,  another  physician,  Dr.  Robinson,  published  a  treatise  pre- 
cisely of  a  similar  nature,  which  thus  completes  a  list  of  five  au- 
hors  between  Hobbes  and  Priestley,  who  supported  materialism 
;hiefly  upon  theological  grounds. 

Priestley  revived  the  philosophical  materialism  of  Hobbes,  sup- 
x>sing,  in  common  w^ith  that  author,  that  our  very  ideas  are  mate- 
^al  essences;  while  Darwin  went  forward  with  the  superstructure, 
until  he  laid  upon  it  the  top  stone,  an  account  of  which  we  have 
already  furnished  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  work.  From  that 
time  almost  to  the  present  hour,  nothing  of  any  importance  has  ap- 
peared either  on  the  part  of  theological  or  philosophical  material- 
ism. A  few  experiments  like  those  of  Darwin  have  been  made 
occasionally  by  naturalists,  and  here  and  there  a  second-rate  writer 
of  the  theological  school  has  appeared,  who  has  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  five  above  mentioned ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  we  may 
consider  the  controversy  to  have  rested  virtually  in  one  and  the 
same  position  since  the  reply  of  Brown  to  Darwin's  "  Zoonomia.'* 
In  the  meantime,  phreiX)logy  has  prepared  the  way  for  another 
phase  of  materialism,  which  now  manifests  itself  through  the  writ- 
ings of  Drs.  Elliotson  and  Engledue,  and  in  its  conne6tion  wilh 
mesmerism,  is  regularly  advocated  in  the  pages  of  the  **  Zoist." 

The  principles  of  this  school  of  cerebral  physiology  are  very 
clear  and  very  simple.  According  to  their  view,  the  sole  object  of 
human  reseai'ch  is  matter,  the  term  mind  is  a  mere  fiction,  under 
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which  we  hide  our  ignorance  of  certain  recondite  physical  opera- 
tions; to  speak  iittelligibly,  the  only  mind  which  man  possesses  ie 
the  brain ;  thought  is  nothing  more  than  cerebration ;  and  the  liighest 
qualities,  both  of  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  feelings,  nothing  but 
the  direct  result  of  a  superior  organization.  These  results  are  sus- 
tained by  an  abundant  appeal  to  our  ignorance  of  any  spiritual 
principle ;  by  a  reference  to  the  progressive  development  of  the 
nerves  and  brain  in  the  different  ^adations  of  animal  life ;  and, 
lastly,  by  the  startling  facts  which  are  presented  upon  the  subject 
of  animal  magnetism.* 

The  three  phases  of  materialism,  then,  which  modern  times 
present,  are,  according  to  the  above  statements — 1,  that  of  the 
theologian  ;  2,  that  of  the  naturalist ;  3,  that  of  the  cerebral  physi- 
ologist. Into  the  theological  argument  it  is  not  our  place  to  enter, 
since  it  rests  upon  scriptural  rather  than  philosophical  grounds. 
"With  regard,  however,  to  the  philosophical  phases  of  materialism, 
there  are  a  few  considerations  we  have  to  present,  which  may 
place  the  question,  at  least  to  some  minds,  in  a  clearer  position 
than  that  in  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  view  it.  These 
considerations  refer  to  two  points ;  first,  to  the  method  of  phil- 
osophical research ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  results.  Both  the 
naturalist  and  the  phrenologist,  in  so  far  as  they  uphold  the  doc- 
trines of  materialism,  appear  to  us  to  be  involved  in  much  confu- 
sion, as  it  regards  each  of  these  points  of  inquiry.  The  whole  dis* 
cussion  may  perhaps  be  reduced  to  these  two  fundamental  ques- 
tions— 1st,  Whether  intellectual  science  must  be  confined  to  the 
observation  and  classification  of  outward  facts,  or  whether  it  must 
not  ultimately  rest  upon  the  ground  of  our  inward  consciousness ; 
and,  2dly,  Whether  there  is  really  any  evidence  for  holding  the 
spirituality  of  mind,  or  whether  matter  must  be  regarded  as  the 
ultimate  principle  of  thought  and  feeling.  Whatever  facts  of  a 
material  nature  may  be  evolved  by  physiological  research,  still 
these  two  problems  will  equally  remain  to  be  discussed  upon  purely 
metaphysical  grounds. 

And  first,  with,  regard  to  the  method  of  philosophical  investiga- 
tion, materialists  frequently  argue  in  the  following  manner  : — The 
human  mind,  whatever  its  essence,  is  originally  a  blank ;  by  its 
contact  with  the  outer  world,  it  gains  sensations  and  ideas.  All 
knowledge,  accordingly,  comes  through  the  senses — ^is  the  result 

*  Fnr  a  clear  statement  of  this  syitem  of  matcrialiBni,  we  Dr.  ]Ptn;ledue*s  lecture  bo> 
(bre  the  Phrenological  Society  of  London.    (Ballidrc.) 
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et  organic  changes ;  and  consequently  all  intellectual  pffilosophy 
must  be  the  result  of  observation  and  experiment.  To  study  man 
as  well  as  any  thing .  else  aright,  we  must  simply  observe  the  facts 
connected  with  the  nervous  system  which  present  themselves  to 
us  by  means  of  our  sense-perceptions ;  all  reasoning,  therefore, 
upon  inward  consciousness  in  the  philosophy  of  man,  is  to  be  given 
up,  as  being  productive  of  nought  but  uncertainty  and  confusion ; 
and  intellectual  science,  if  its  facts  fall  not  under  the  observation 
of  the  senses,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  imaginary  province,  ly- 
ing quite  beyond  the  true  region  of  human  knowledge.* 

Now  admitting,  for  a  moment,  that  all  our  knowledge  is  gained 
by  means  of  observations  made  upon  external  phenomena,  how  is 
it,  we  would  ask,  that  our  observations  are  to  be  classified,  arran- 
ged, and  formed  into  those  general  principles  of  which  knowledge, 
properly  so  called,  alone  consists.  Isolated  facts  will  never  raise 
up  a  superstructure  of  valid  science,  unless  they  are  linked  together 
by  some  fundamental  conception ;  neither  will  the  observation  of 
such  facts,  in  any  sense,  bear  the  name  of  philosophy,  unless  they 
are  pursued  with  a  definite  aim  before  us,  and  all  made  to  tell  upon 
the  elimination  of  certain  general  truths.  Sensationalists  of  the 
extreme  school  are  apt  to  forget  that  there  is  a  logic  of  induction 
as  well  as  deduction,  having  rational  axioms  at  its  foundation ;  and 
that  without  these  axioms,  or  at  any  rate  without  the  truths  which 
they  embody  being  in  the  mind,  the  outward  observation  whereon 
they  so  firmly  rely  would  be  altogether  nugatory.  When  the  as- 
tronomer, for  example,  describes  the  eclipses  which  are  to  take 
place  within  the  next  year,  upon  what  does  he  ground  the  certainty 
of  his  observation  ?  Not  upon  experience,  for  that  can  only  refer 
to  the  past ;  not  upon  mathematical  reasoning  only,  for  that  has  to 
do  simply  with  abstract  and  necessary  relations.  He  grounds  it 
upon  the  confidence  he  feels  in  the  regularity  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture ;  a  confidence  which  arises  from  the  constitution  of  our  own 
minds,  and  is  verified  as  a  philosophical  fact  only  by  reflection 
upon  our  inward  consciousness.! 

Again,  on  what  principle  does  the  materialist  himself  investigate 
the  phenomena  of  organization,  which  he  would  fain  substitute  for 
those  of  our  consciousness  ?  Does  he  really  do  nothing  but  ob- 
serve facts  ?  And,  if  he  were  confined  to  this,  could  he  ever  boast 
a  single  scientific  result  ?    No ;  so  far  from  that,  the  moment  he- 

•  This  was  virtually  the  principle  of  Hartley  and  Bonnet,  and  professedly  the  princi* 
pie  of  Cab;ini8,  to^^ethcr  with  the  French  and  English  school  orntaterialism. 
j"  See  our  remarks  Q]K>n  this  point  in  the  sectioo  on  David  Hume. 
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commences,  as  a  physiologist,  to  investigate  the  functions  of  the 
animal  frame,  he  shows  that  he  is  acting  upon  an  a  priori  princi- 
pie,  a  principle  not  derived  from  qbservation,  but  one  upon  which, 
in  fact,  the  validity  of  all  observation  rests.  There  is  a  conviction 
in  his  mind  prior  to  all  actual  research^  that  every  organ  which 
may  be  laid  bare  by  the  scalpel,  performs  a  certain  function,  and 
has  a  final  cause.  Were  the  anatomist,  neglecting  this,  merely  to 
record  what  he  sees^  and  to  put  down  facts  in  their  isolation,  phys 
iology  as  a  science  could  never  exist.  The  bond  which  unites  his 
facts  into  a  veritable  branch  of  science,  are  certain  fundamental 
axioms,  whose  office  is  to  show  the  causal  connection,  which  those 
facts  have  with  each  other.  To  admit  such  a  connection,  the 
physiologist  has  no  scruple ;  it  forms,  indeed,  the  very  method  of 
and  incentive  to  his  labor ;  and  yet,  while  he  is  pressing  forward 
without  a  doubt  as  to  his  plan,  he  appears  often  quite  blinded  to 
the  fact,  that  he  is  acting  upon  a  purely  a  priori  principle,  which 
nothing  but  consciousness  could  ever  reveal,  and  the  truth  of 
which  can  only  flow  from  the  validity  of  the  subjective  laws  of 
our  nature.  There  is  neither  an  organ  nor  a  function  which  ha 
observes,  respecting  which  he  does  not  profess  a  certainty,  that  it 
has  a  cause  and  an  end,  even  though  both  should  be  completely 
unknown ;  and  upon  this  conviction  he  does  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
ceed  onwards  in  his  research  until  they  shall  both  be  discovered. 

"  The  improvement  of  physiology,"  remarks  Dugald  Stewart,  in 
some  observations  upon  Cuvier's  researches,  "is  to  be  expected 
chiefly  from  the  lights  furnished  by  analogy ;  but  in  order  to  fol- 
low this  guide  with  safety,  a  cautious  and  refined  logic  is  still  more 
necessary  than  in  conducting  those  reasonings  which  rest  on  the 
direct  evidence  of  experience."  And  again,  M .  Jouffroy  beauti- 
fully remarks,  in  his  Preface  to  Stewart's  Moral  Philosophy:* 
"  Nature  is  a  drama  of  which  reason  only  teaches  the  plot.  To 
the  eye  of  sense  the  world  of  phenomena  is  merely  an  ever- vary 
ing  collection  of  isolated  facts ;  a  spectacle  which  has  no  signifi 
cance.  Its  mystery  is  unfolded  to  us  by  reason  alone,  which  re- 
veals in  every  phenomenon  the  consequence  and  the  principle  of 
another;  and  in  the  aggregate  of  all  phenomena,  an  immense 
chain  of  causes  and  efiects,  of  which  universal  order  is  the  admi- 
rable result,  'ind  such  is  the  simplicity  of  this  revelation,  that  it 
is  entirely  comprised  in  the  conceotion  of  the  absolute  law  of 

*  See  the  "  Students'  Cabinet  Library,"  toL  ti.  p.  47,  in  which  the  wnole  lubjeo^ 
•f  pcycbolDsical  research  is  aii-uirablT  '      '   * 
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rrery  phenomenon;  a  conception  apparently  trivial,  but,  in  fact, 
wosi  fruitful  and  sublime.  This  conception  is  the  fundamental 
axiom  in  all  the  sciences  of  facts,  the  torch  which  guides  their  re 
searches,  and  the  soul  which  animates  their  method ;  the  proce- 
dure of  the  physiologists  in  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  is 
derived  from  it  as  a  natural  consequence.*'* 

Let  the  ardent  advocate  of  mere  objective  knowledge,  then, 
consider,  that,  however  extensively  he  may  build  his  conclusions 
upon  outward  facts,  yet  there  are  subjective  principles,  upon  which 
he  must  necessarily  proceed,  on  which  the  whole  superstructure 
of  his  scientific  research,  whatever  branch  it  be,  must  be  erected, 
and  without  which  his  knowledge  would  be  all  disjointed,  and  his 
real  progress  impossible.  However  eagerly  the  mind  may  go  forth 
for  a  time  to  grasp  the  varied  forms  of  nature,  yet  there  will,  as- 
suredly, arrive  a  period  when  the  objective  movement  will  have 
run  its  length,  when  the  soul's  centripetal  force  will  begin  to  react, 
when  the  great  subjective  movements  in  which  the  whole  of  man's 
activity  originates  will  come  forth  to  light,  and  when  intellectual 
philosophy  will  resume  the  position,  from  which  it  has  been  ejected. 

The  attempt  of  the  naturalist  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
thought  and  feeling  by  outward  observation,  is  much  on  an  equal- 
ity with  that  of  the  phrenologist  to  localize  the  faculties,  by  merely 
observing  certain  visible  developments.  In  the  latter  case  we 
showed,  that  the  very  classification  aimed  at  was  supposed  to  be 
already  made,  and  that  we  must  have  observed  the  various  facul- 
ties in  all  their  peculiarity  before  any  local  position  could  possibly 
be  assigned  them.  In  the  same  manner  must  there  be  to  the 
physiologist  a  firm  conviction  and  a  clear  conception  of  all  our 
various  mental  operations,  before  the  very  notion  of  finding  their 
physical  causes  could  be  entertained. 

In  brief,  the  result  of  these  considerations  is  this  : — There  are 
two  classes  of  facts  equally  certain  and  equally  clear,  those,  namely, 
of  outward  observation,  and  ^of  inward  consciousness,  which  can 
never  be  resolved  into  each  other,  but  which  must  both  form  Ihe 
materials  of  true  philosophical  research.  If  we  take  the  external 
world  alone  as  our  starting-point,  we  can  never  deduce  from  it  the 
phenomena  of  mind,  i.  e.,  we  can  never  succeed  in  showing  how 
ihe  properties  of  matter  can  be  possibly  compatible  with,  or  lead  to, 
thought,  feeling,  and  reasoning :  and,  on  the  contray,  if  we  start 

•  Tj  Bcc  this  subject  more  fiilly  aiscus^^d,  the  teafier  is  referred  to  Whcwell's  "  Pb- 
loMphj  <i>f  the  Inductive  ScieAces '' 
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simply  upon  the  facts  of  conscioi^sness,  allowing  that  only  to  be 
real  which  is  deduced  rationally  from  them,  we  can  never  suc- 
ceed in  getting  beyond  the  circle  of  our  own  subjective  being,  so 
as  to  prove,  by  logical  inference,  the  existence  of  a  world  without. 
Self,  with  its  pregnant  consciousness,  is  one  world ;  nature,  with  its 
varied  changes,  another — each  resting  upon  its  own  evidence :  but, 
as  all  knowledge  is  subjective^  a  priori  principles  must  lie  at  the 
basis  even  of  physical  science,  while  physical  science,  in  its  turn 
may  in  some  of  its  branches  throw  light  upon  the  workings  of 
mind  in  its  present  close  relation  with  the  material  world.  The 
question,  then,  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  "philosophy  of  man/* 
we  consider,  can  admit  but  of  one  rational  reply,  namely,  that  the 
physiologist  and  psychologist  have  their  own  separate  sciences, 
their  own  separate  facts,  and  their  own  separate  conclusions ;  that 
both  proceed  on  sure  grounds,  and  may  evolve  in  their  own  de- 
partment sure  results ;  but  lastly,  that  the  one  of  these  branches 
may  often  be  employed  to  throw  light  upon  the  other. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  other,  and  the  far  more  difficult  point 
of  dispute  between  the  materialist  and  the  immaterialist,  namely, 
what  is  the  ultimate  principle  of  thought  in  man  ?  is  it  homogene- 
ous  with  matter  ?  or,  is  there  a  mind  essentially  distinct  ?  Nuw, 
first,  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  exploding  the  vulgar  appeal  to 
common  sense,  by  which  the  more  shallow  and  thoughtless  mate- 
rialist attempts  to  shake  the  ordinary  belief  of  humanity  in  a  think- 
ing soul  distinct  from  the  body.  He  says,  (in  an  argument  which, 
in  fact,  begs  the  whole  question,)  show  me  the  mind ;  point  it  out 
to  the  perception  of  any  of  the  senses ;  prove  to  me  in  this  way 
that  the  belief  in  it  is  not  a  mere  delusion ;  give  me  the  same 
strength  of  evidence  for  its  existence,  as  I  can  furnish  you  for  the 
existence  of  matter,  and  I  am  content.  We  reply,  what  is  your 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  matter  ?  You  talk  about  touchmg 
and  seeing  it,  but  what  is  it  that  sees,  and  what  that  feels  ?  Is  it 
the  brain  ?  If  so,  prove  it  on  your^  own  principles.  Show  me 
any  physical  process — any  action  of  the  nerves,  or  commotion  in 
the  cerebrum,  that  corresponds  with  a  sensation  or  with  the  judg- 
ment, that  I  hav^  an  external  object  now  lying  before  me.  Where 
IS  the  analysis  of  matter,  however  refined,  which  has  resulted  in  a 
thought  or  a  feeling ;  or  who  has  traced  the  action  of  the  nerves 
up,  step  by  step,  until  he  has  come  palpably  and  sensibly  to  an 
emotion  ?  You  know  of  the  existence  of  matter  simply  because  ■ 
yow  feel  that  it  exists ;  but  that  feeling  js  purely  a  fact  of  vour  in- 
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ward  consciousness,  which  upon  your  principles,  has  no  certainty 
or  reality  about  it.  Be  consistent  at  once ;  give  up  everything  as 
veracious  which  has  not  external  evidence  ;  and  give  up,  therefore, 
the  inward  feeling  upon  which  your  confidence  in  a  material  world 
rests. 

If  the  materialist  rejoins,  that  the  various  feelings  and  judg- 
ments, of  which  we  are  conscious,  are  mere  phenomena,  which 
need  not  imply  the  existence  of  an  invisible  spiritual  essence,  we 
also  rejoin,  that  hardness,  or  extension,  or  size,  are  merely  phenom 
ena  which  need  not  on  the  same  ground  imply  a  real  material  es» 
sence.  Whether  we  regard  the  properties  of  body  or  mind,  the 
subjoining  to  them  of  an  essence  or  substratum  is  equally  a  pro- 
cess of  pure  reason,  and  the  result  is,  a  judgment  or  belief  which 
m  one  case  is  no  more  certain  than  the  other.  The  one  says.  I 
must  believe  in  matter,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  discussion  ;  the 
other  says,  with  an  equally  final  decision,  and  I,  too,  must  believe 
in  mind  :  in  both  cases  alike  there  is  a  falling  back  upon  the  tv'u 
dence  of  consciousness.  The  appeal  to  common  sense,  then,  is 
altogether  retortable,  and  leaves  the  whole  question  in  statu  quo  ; 
both  matter  and  mind  resting  on  exactly  equivalent  evidence,  be  it 
sufficient  or  insufficient. 

Now,  as  the  whole  discussion  respecting  the  immateriality  of 
mind  has  from  its  very  nature  been  most  fruitful  in  misunderstand- 
ing and  logomachy,  let  us  see  in  what  the  combatants,  ordinarily 
speaking,  really  agree  and  in  what  they  differ.  With  regard  to 
the  facts  of  consciousness,  which  we  term  thought,  feeling,  will, 
&c.,  there  is  no  djspute ;  all  admit  that  we  do  think,  that  we  do 
feel,  that  we  do  will ;  to  deny  this  would  imply  a  mere  play  upon 
words,  which  it  were  not  worth  while  to  notice  or  refute.  Again, 
both  parties  admit  certain  facts  relating  to  the  physical  conditions 
of  thought  or  sensation.  They  admit  that  we  have  a  nervous  sys- 
tem, that  this  is  affected  by  impressions  from  without,  thai  it  has 
its  centre  in  the  brain,  and  that  there  is  a  certain  action  of  the 
brain,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  corresponding  with  all  the  mani- 
festations of  intelligence  or  feeling.  Now,  these  things  being  ad- 
mitted, we  pause,  and  ask — are  there  any  more  facts,  besides  those 
we  have  mentioned,  to  which  either  party  can  appeal  ?  The 
facts  of  physiology  are  granted  on  the  one  side,  those  of  con- 
sciousness are  granted  on  the  other,  and  this  is  all,  absolutely  all, 
that  any  one  can  possibly  know  from  direct  observation,  whether 
tt  be  external  or  internal.     The  point,  then^^  at  which  the^  materi-  . 
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alist  and  the  immaterialist  commence  their  diverging  cou«se&  j 
iust  where  ihey  have  run  the  full  length  of  actual  observation,  aid 
begin  to  reason  or  to  theorize  upon  what  they  observe 

The  material  physiologist  reasons  thus: — Here  is  a  wonderful 
piece  of  organization,  the  human  body,  producing  the  most  extra- 
ordinary operations.  Here  is  the  stomach,  which  performs  the 
functions  of  digestion ;  here  the  liver,  which  secretes  the  bile , 
hQie  the  brain,  which  produces  thought  and  emotion.  If  we  injure 
the  stomach  or  the  liver,  we  disturb  the  processes  which  they  were 
intended  to  carry  on ;  and  so,  if  we  injure  the  brain,  it  is  found, 
that  we  equally  affect  the  processes  of  thought  and  feeling.  In  the 
two  former  cases  we  assign  nothing  beyond  the  material  organs  as 
necessary  to  give  the  observed  result,  and  why,  then,  should  we 
assign  anything  beyond  the  brain  as  necessary  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  mind  ?  Let  us  find  out  what  matter  can  do,  before 
we  begin  to  say  what  it  cannot.  The  spiritualist,  on  the  contrary, 
reasons  upon  the  same  facts  in  a  different  strain.  Here  are 
thoughts,  feelings,  volitions,  he  urges,  which  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  material  changes,  nothing  with  chemical  processes ;  and 
what  can  the  entire  difference  observable  in  the  phenomena  (which 
in  the  former  case  we  cannot  conceive  to  result  from  the  mere  col- 
location of  material  particles)  indicate  to  us,  but  another  and  a 
spiritual  substance,  which  we  term  mind  ? 

Our  consciousness  only  comes  in  direct  contact  with  phenomena 
in  either  case.  Matter  is  that  unknown  something  which  has  ex- 
tension, impenetrability,  &c.;  mind  is  that  unknown  something 
which  has  feeling,  thought,  volition.  To  say  ihat  mind  is  matter 
is  to  say,  that  what  we  know  by  one  set  of  properties  is  the  same 
thing  as  that  which  we  know  by  another  set.  If  we  can  only  know 
matter  by  phenomena — this  affirmation  involves  a  contradiction  in 
terms ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  contend  that  we  can  imagine, 
by  an  abstraction  of  the  reason,  a  material  essence  to  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  both  series  of  phenomena — this  is  simply  an  hypoth- 
esis. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  these  two  explanations  are  in  fact  both 
of  them  hypotheses,  either  of  which  may  be  made  to  account  for 
the  facts  of  the  case,  but  which  we  have  to  judge  of  in  the  absence 
of  actual  demonstration  according  to  their  relative  pi-obahility 
The  dogmatical  assumptions  of  absolute  certainty  so  common  on 
either  side,  as  also  the  contemptuous  imputations  of  absurdity,  must 
be  eivpn  up  \)y  the  calm  inouirer,  and  he  must  regard  the  c; 
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when  viewed  simply  by  the  light  of  the  understanding,  as  oue  which 
at  present  can  only  rest  upon  probable  evidence.  The  whole  ot 
our  attempt,  then,  in  the  present  instance,  is  to  estimate  probabili- 
ties, which  we  shall  accordingly  do  as  carefully  as  possible.* 

Against  the  materialist  hypothesis,  then,  there  are  various  objeo* 
lions,  which  appear  to  eveiy  mind  stronger  just  in  proportion  as  it 
is  less  under  the  influence  of  the  senses,  and  more  under  the  influ 
ence  of  pure  reason.  . 

1.  There  is  usually  among  this  class  of  thinkers  an  entire  neglect 
of  the  notion  of  power  or  force.  We  contend,  that  whenever 
changes  take  place  in  the  materia]  world,  we  have  a  distinct  idea 
of  power  exerted  in  the  production  of  the  phenomena,  over  and 
above  the  mere  co-existence  of  the  objects.  Any  two  material 
bodies,  we  know,  tend  to  move  towards  each  other ;  this  is  all  we 
actually  understand  about  the  phenomenon ;  and  we  express  our 
partial  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  hide  our  ignorance,  by 
saying  that  it  takes  place  by  the  law  of  gravitation.  But  the  law 
of  gravitation,  it  is  clear,  cannot  move  a  world  or  a  particle ;  to  do 
this  requires  force ;  neither  can  we  possibly  divest  our  minds  of 
this  notion,  when  we  see  hard,  dull,  inanimate  matter,  hurled 
through  space,  and  made  to  perform  complicated  and  harmonious 
revolutions.  All  causes,  then,  as  implying  power,  are  spiritual  in 
their  nature ;  we  cannot  possibly  reduce  them  to  the  idea  of  mat- 
ter ;  in  fact,  we  never  conceive  of  any  force  producing  change, 
except  under  the  type  of  the  exertion  and  energy  of  our  own  will 
moving  the  material  particles  of  our  bodily  frame. t 

The  existence  of  efficient  causes,  we  are  well  aware,  is  very 
widely  disputed ;  but  in  addition  to  their  reality  being  distinctly 
asserted  by  the  most  philosophical  minds  of  the  age,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  their  truth  is  tacitly  admitted  by  the  whole  spirit  of  phys- 
ical research ;  to  wit,  by  the  perpetual  effort  that  is  made  to  dis- 
cover the  procesSy  which  goes  on  between  any  antecedent  and  its 
consequent.  Take  the  case  of  digestion  as  an  illustration  of  the 
principle  we  are  affirming.  The  stomach  is  the  organ  or  instrument 
in  this  process ;  but  no  one  can  suppose  that  it  is  the  cause.  There 
must  be  some  chemical  forces  whose  operation  we  very  imperfectly 
understand,  by  which  the  change  denoted  by  digestion  is  accom- 
plished ;  and  even  if  we  were  to  get  one  step  nearer  than  we  are 

*  We  shall  show  soon,  that  upon  a  htffhcr  or  transcendental  principle  of  philo^ophyi 
lie  question  of  materiulism  anil  spiritUHlism  assumes  a  very  different  form. 

f  This  U  clearly  and  forcibly  stated  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  his  "  Preliminary  Di» 
eonriM:,^  p.  8G.  '      ♦    ^ 
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to  the  '*  modus  operandi,'*  we  should  still  look  for  another  yet  mora 
recondite,  and  so  on,  until  we  had  attributed  the  "primum  mobile," 
to  a  force  of  a  purely  spiritual  kind.  Universally,  the  knots  or 
Joints  which  unite  phenomena  are  the  grand  subjects  of  physical 
investigation  ;  it  is  here  that  we  find  more  subtile  essences  in  op- 
eration ;  here  we  .discover  new  processes ;  neither  will  our  reason 
permit  us  to  rest  until  the  senses  are  baffled,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
admit  the  real  existence  of  a  power,  which  is,  indeed,  beyond  our 
perception ;  but  rationally  cognizable  by  its  effects.  Materialists, 
from  the  habit  they  contract,  of  admitting  nothing  beyond  what  is 
visible  and  palpable,  are  ever  in  danger  of  confounding  the  organ 
of  a  function  with  the  cause.  They  say,  for  example,  that  it  is  the 
stomach  which  digests,  and  the  Hver  which  secretes  bile ;  which, 
in  fact,  is  saying  nothing  at  all  beyond  the  fact,  that  these  are 
localities  in  which  such  operations  are  carried  on :  but  as  to  the 
principle  of  these  operations,  we  must  look  for  a  power  to  which 
nothing,  material  has  the  slightest  resemblance,  and  the  secret  na- 
ture of  which  it  is  pretty  certain  we  Shall  never  fuUy  understand  in 
our  present  state  of  existence. 

From  the  functions  just  mentioned,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  func 
tions  performed  by  the  brain.  Here  we  see,  that  in  connection 
with  certain  changes  in  the  particles  of  the  cerebrum,  we  experi- 
ence thoughts,  feelings,  emotions,  joys  and  sorrows,  peace  oi 
excitement.  The  materialist  says,  that  these  molecular  changes, 
or  rather  the  various  states  of  brain  consequent  upon  them,  and 
termed  by  him  cerebration,  are  thoughts  and  feelings :  but  there 
is  here  an  evident  confounding  of  the  instrument  with  the  cause. 
Power  there  must  assuredly  be,  in  order  that  the  prodigious  effects 
of  mind  may  be  produced ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  intellectual 
features  of  the  case,  there  must  be  some  force  exerted,  when  the 
particles  of  the  cerebrum  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  the  sinew? 
of  the  muscular  frame,  are  thrown  into  movement.  The  only 
difference  between  this  case  and  the  former  ones  is,  that  in  those 
purely  physical  operations,  the  force  employed,  as  far  as  our  ob- 
servation goes,  is  perfectly  recondite,  that  it  acts  without  our  per- 
ception, although,  indeed,  we  can  easily  observe  its  effects.  On 
the  other  hand,  mental  force  is  an  object  of  direct  consciousness ;  it 
is,  in  fact,  the  only  force  respecting  which  we  have  any  knowledge 
of  its  mode  of  operation,  and  thus  becomes  the  type  by  which  we  • 
conceive  of  all  other  forces  existing  in  nature. 

We  observe  a  movement  in  the  digestive  organs,  and  digestioQ     j. 
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B  tne  result.  We  kpow  that  some  powev  must  have  been  in 
operation,  but  we  do  not  comprehend  in  what  its  nature  consists. 
So,  also,  we  observe  a  movement  in  the  cerebral  particles,  and 
muscular  movement  follows;  but  here,  unlike  the  former  case, 
there  is  a  conscious  force,  that  of  the  will,  which  we  feel  to  have 
been  the  more  remote  cause  of  the  whole  phenomenon.  In  brief, 
wherever  we  see  change  or  motion,  there  we  necessarily  imagine 
some  power  adequate  to  the  production  of  the  effect.  In  digestion 
there  is  the  digestive  power^  in  animation  there  is  the  vital  power, 
both  known  to  exist,  but  unknown  in  their  nature,  except  so  far  as 
it  may  be  gathered  from  their  effects.  In  the  case  of  mind,  then, 
we  observe  as  effects,  thoughts,  feelings,  emotions ;  and  on  the 
same  principle  we  attribute  these  to  a  thinking  power,  a  feeling 
power,  and  an  emotive  power,  of  which  we  are  personally  con- 
scious, and  which,  whatever  it  may  be,  we  term  mind  or  soul  in 
its  various  manifestations.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  if  all 
causes,  of  whatever  nature,  are  spiritual,  mind  being  a  conscious 
and  intelligent  cause  can  lay,  of  all  others,  the  first  claim  to  have 
the  notion  of  spirituality  attached  to  it. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  view  of  the  case  would  assert  the  existence 
of  some  spiritual  essence  wherever  phenomena  take  place,  and 
wherever  power  is  displayed  in  nature,  as  well  as  in  man,  we  admit 
the  inference.  All  natural  phenomena  bear  upon  them  the  impress 
of  a  divine  spint.  My  own  finite  effort  I  attribute  to  the  agency 
of  my  own  finite  mind,  the  infinite  power  that  acts  around  me  I 
attribute  to  the  presence  of  the  infinite  mind.  God  is  revealed  in 
every  natural  phenomenon,  as  surely  as  self  is  revealed  in  every 
effort  of  the  will.  The  one  idea  of  spontaneity,  personality,  will, 
as  the  centre  of  movement  and  the  source  of  power,  is  that  which 
will  forever  bafile  both  the  materialist  and  the  atheist ;  it  contains 
the  germ  of  that  belief  which  humanity  ever  has  felt,  and  ever 
will  maintain,  in  a  soul,  and  in  a  God. 

2.  From  what  we  have  just  said,  it  follows  that  materialists,  m 
assigning  a  bodily  organ  as  the  principle  of  mind,  do  not  give  so 
clear  an  explanation  of  the  facts  of  the  case  as  those  who  hold  the 
existence  of  spirit. 

Here  are  certain  intellectual  phenomena,  which  all  admit ; — ^it 
is  required  to  know  how  they  come  into  existence.  The  material- 
'jsI  says,  they  are  the  direct  result  of  certain  movenients  in  the      '  ^- 

brain.     But  this,  in  fact,  is  only  evading  the  real  question.     How 
is  it,  we  would  ask,  that  the  brain  is  subjected  to  these  movements 
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and  what  is  tiie  force  employe  1  in  producing  them?  The  materi* 
alist  gives  no  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question,  while  the  spirit- 
ualist  assigns  a  real  power  or  cause,  which  is  amply  equivalent  to 
the  observed  effects.  Both  must  admit  a  power  of  some  kind  ;  if 
the  lobes  of  brain,  for  example,  which  subserve  the  faculty  of 
memory,  reasoning,  or  comparison,  are  excited,  there  must  be  some 
force  or  other  employed ;  the  one,  accordingly,  attempts  no  ex- 
planation of  it ;  the  other  gives  an  explanation  which,  even  though 
admitted  hypothetical,  is  nevertheless  highly  probable  and  satisfac- 
tory. 

3.  The  system  of  materialism,  particularly  that  form  of  it,  which 
assigns  different  functions  to  the  various  portions  of  the  brain,  does 
not  even  attempt  to  explain  the  psychological  phenomena  of  the 
will.  The  operation  of  all  the  various  organs  is  manifestly  under 
some  superior  control.  There  is  a  power  which  either  excites  or 
represses  the  working  of  the  faculties,  and  which  is  not  at  all  taken 
into  account  by  those,  who  regard  the  cerebrum  as  an  assemblage 
of  such  faculties  bound  together  by  no  perceptible  tie.  The  will, 
to  which  we  attribute  this  power,  is  an  untiring  energy,  unim« 
paired  either  by  labor  or  disease.  Continued  thought  is  always 
exhausting,  and  the  indulgence  of  emotions  is  exhausting  also ; 
both  of  which  facts  would  indicate  that  each  of  these  processes  is 
carried  on  by  a  material  instrumentality  ;  but  the  will  is  ever  the 
same,  the  sense  of  personality  never  grows  weary,  is  never  loSt  by 
any  kind  of  physical  injury ;  and  herein  it  is,  therefore,  that  we 
should  place  the  essence  of  mind,  as  an  ever  acting  and  ever  un- 
wearied source  of  energy  and  power.  It  should  be  observed,  that 
we  do  not  put  forward  these  arguments  as  decisive  of  the  case  now 
under  review,  but  merely  as  considerations  which  show  that  the 
materialist  hypothesis  is  not  so  satisfactory  and  so  capable  of  ex- 
plaining all  the  facts  we  have  before  us,  as  it  sonietimes  lays  claim 
to ;  much  less  a  theory  which  admits  of  those  lofty  pretensions  to 
clearness  and  simplicity,  which  it  sometimes  assumes. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  considerations  which  tend 
much  to  strengthen  the  probability  of  the  spiritualist  hypothesis. 

1.  There  is  the  unity  which  pervades  all  mental  phenomena. 
However  varied  our  thoughts,  however  complicated  our  emotions, 
however  numerous  our  volitions,  yet  they  are  all  referred  by  con- 
sciousness to'  one  and  tie  same  individual  self  To  account  for 
the  unity  of  our  conscious  being  is  by  no  means  easy  upon  the 
^  materialist  hypothesis,  whichever  way  it  be  ^viewed.     PhrenoU 
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cal  materialism,  the  most  rational  of  all,  is  completely  baffled  in 
explaining  this  phenomenon ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  show 
in  what  manner  a  conscious  unity  can  result  from  an  assemblaga 
of  organs,  each  one  of  which  thinks  or  feels  for  itself,  li  it  be 
said,  that  there  is  something  common  to  all  the  organs,  by  virtue 
of  which  they  are  felt  to  belong  to  the  same  being,  then  we  ask 
what  is  this  something  which  is  felt,  or  what  is  this  being  whfch 
feels,  independently  of  the  cerebral  parts,  of  which  the  materialist 
supposes  it  to  consist.  If  they  be  referred  to  some  material  point 
in  the  centre  of  the  brain,  then  this  point  is  in  fact  the  mind,  the 
real  self;  and  the  brain  is  only  the  instrumentality  by  which  it 
acts.  Moreover,  such  a  point,  in  order  not  to  be  divisible,  must 
be  an  atom  or  a  monad,  and  thus  we  are  landed  somewhere  in  the 
centre  of  the  Leibnitzian  philosophy,  the  tendency  of  which,  when 
made  intelligible,  is  to  support  an  ideal  or  dynamical  theory  of  the 
creation.*  But  if  it  be  supposed  that  there  is  something  in  com- 
mon actually  in  contact  with  all  the  organs,  by  virtue  of  which 
there  is  a  felt  connection  between  them,  then  it  were  well  to  con- 
sider whether  this  is  possible  or  intelligible  except  on  the  hypothe- 
sis of  a  spiritual  principle,  which  manifests  itself  in  and  through 
the  cerebral  organization.  If  the  materialist,  however,  still  further 
should  take  up  the  principle,  that  the  whole  brain  thinks,  just  as 
the  whole  stomach  digests,  then  we  ask  how  can  the  juxtaposition 
of  particles,  not  one  of  which  has  the  property  of  thought,  at 
length  come  to  create  it  ?  Is  there  any  imaginable  correspondence 
between  such  juxtaposition  as  cause,  and  thoughts  or  pleasures  or 
pains  as  efff  cts  ;  and  can  a  mere  movement  of  the  brain,  without 
any  other  iorce  being  implied,  be  rationally  Supposed  to  wield  the 
strong  and  nervous  muscles  of  the  human  body  ?  The  answer  to 
this  brings  us  to  another  remark  in  favor  of  spiritualism,  namely, 

2.  That  it  assigns  a  more  adequate  cause  to  account  for  the 
given  effects. 

The  whole  nature  of  mental  phenomena  is  such,  that  it  does  far 
less  violence  to  our  reason  to  suppose  that  a  spiritual  principle  is 
in  operation  within  us,  than  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  notion,  that 
the  matter  itself,  of*  which  the  brain  is  composed,  can  :hink,  or 
feel,  or  of  itself  produce  physical  exertion.  Where  there  must  be 
be  an  hopolhesis  of  some  kind,  it  is  by  far  better  to  accept  that, 

*  "  Si  vous  adnipllfz  ratome  absolu,  3.  faut  ndmettre  en  lui  la  possibilit  de  la  maai* 
festntion  de  la  [lonsie  »o\\<*  peine  de  tomber  dans  une  p;^tition  ue  prinripes :  car  c« 
n'est  que  dans  rinipoAitihiHtj  de  concevoir  la  pensje  dans  cct  ato:ne,  au'un  principt 
d'une  autre  nature  tluit  ctrc  uduua  '     Seo  Tissot's  ".  Anthropolo^ie,"  vol.  li.  p.  353,  • 
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which  appears  most  adequate,  especially  if,  instead  of  straining  and 
wrenching  our  fundamental  notions  of  material  properties,  it  offers 
a  plain  and  simple  solution  of  the  facts  which  come  before  us. 

The  properties  of  matter  in  all  its  varied  forms  are  extension 
and  resistance  ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  experience  goes,  there 
is  in  it  a  total  negation  of  thought  and  consciousness ;  and  this 
being  the  case,  it  is  only  by  stripping  it  of  all  which  we  have  be- 
fore known  it  to  possess,  and  adding  that  which  was  never  before 
regarded  as  one  of  its  properties,  that  we  can  come  to  .the  con- 
clusion, that  matter,  or  any  combination  of  matter  either  thinks  or 
feels. 

3.  The  idea  of  the  spirituality  of  mind  better  comports  with  the 
notions  which  mankind  have  ever  entertained  of  its  immortality. 
We  would  by  no  means  represent  the  properties  of  spirituality 
and  immortality  a«  being  so  closely  connected,  that  the  one  neces- 
sarily implies  the  other.  There  is  nothing  absurd  in  the  notion  of 
a  material  existence  being  eternal,  or  a  spiritual  one  being  perish- 
able, if  such  be  the  will  of  the  Creator ;  nevertheless,  if  there  be 
any  grounds,  on  which  to  look  forward  to  a  future  life,  it  is  un- 
questionably that  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  mind  better  comports  with 
such  a  prospect,  than  that  of  a  mind  which  results  from  material 
organization ;  and  on  this  ground,  the  whole  of  the  separate 
evidence  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul  goes  to  strengthen  the 
evidence  for  its  spirituality.  Putting,  then,  all  these  remarks  to- 
gether, we  deny  that  there  is  any  superior  clearness  in  the  ma- 
terialist hypothesis  ;  that  it  gets  rid  of  a  single  difficulty  ;  that  it 
has  peculiarly  the  suffrages  of  common  sense ;  or  that  it  is  suc- 
cessful in  explaining  the  phenomena  for  which  we  have  to  account. 
On  the  contrary,  we  affirm  that  the  spiritual  hypothesis  is  equally 
comprehensible ;  that  it  is  in  much  better  keeping  with  the  unity 
of  our  thoughts,  feelings,  and  volitions  ;  that  it  assigns  a  far  more 
adequate  cause  to  produce  the  given  effects ;  and,  lastly,  that  it 
comports  better  with  the  dignity  and  immortality  of  human  nature. 
Setting,  therefore,  both  hypotheses  before  us,  and  estimating  their 
relative  probabilities,  wa  have  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  material- 
ism, and  still  holding  to  that  spirituality  which  we  may  term  the 
common  belief  of  mankind. 

We  have  conducted  the  above  argumei  tation  on  the  principle  of 
Jouffroy,  (Pref.  to  Stewart,)  simply  from  tne  stand-point  of  the  un- 
derstanding, supposing  the  ordinary  conception  of  matter  and 
mind  to  be  valid  really  as  well  as  phenomenally.     To  us,  however 
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it  appears  evident,  that  the  whole  tendency  of  philosophy,  from 
the  time  of  Leibnitz,  has  been  to  bring  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  a 
purely  dynamical  theory  of  the  whole  universe.  The  idea  of  mat* 
ter  is  the  most  dark,  indefinite,  unmeaning  of  all  ideas,  except  we 
consider  it  in  connection  with  certain  of  its  attributes,  i.  e.  as  ever 
exerting  certain  powers.  By  the  mechanist,  matter  is  measured 
and  reasoned  u^n  simply  in  the  light  of  a  power ;  the  chemist  in 
the  last  analysis  sees  only  centres  of  forces;  the  philosopher 
knows  the  me  and  the  not-me,  simply  under  the  law  of  a  mutual 
action  and  reaction ;  and  even  in  natural  theology,  the  only  truly 
conceivable  notion  we  can  form  of  the  act  of  creation,  is  that  of 
the  Divine  power  and  thought  going  forth  to  the  production  of 
form  in  the  wondrous  processes  of  nature  and  mind.  That  the 
phenomena  we  term  material  must  ever  exist  is  self-evident ;  that 
they  indicate  a  substratum  is  equally  certain ;  but  that  the  real 
philosophic  analysis  of  this  substratum  will  bring  us  to  no  other 
result  than  that  of  an  action  and  reaction  of  forces,  appears  to  me 
to  amount  almost  to  a  demonstration.  The  universe  in  this  light 
appears  far  more  simple,  more  harmonious,  more  beautiful.  In- 
stead of  a  dualism  encumbered  with  metaphysical  paradox,  we 
have  an  homogeneous  creation,  together  with  the  activities  of 
which  it  is  composed,  rising  in  perfect  gradation  from  the  lowest 
forms  of  matter,  through  qXi  the  regions  of  organic  life,  to  the 
highest  development  of  mind  itself. 

On  these  principles,  power  acting  unconsciously  and  blindly,  is 
matter — ^power  raised  to  intelligence  and  volition  is  spirit.  The 
substratum  of  both  is  identical,  but  there  exists  in  their  most  in- 
ward nature  determinations  which  result  in  phenomenal  differences 
—differences  which  will  ever  be  marked  and  distinguished  by  the 
language  of  Dualism ;  because  ordinary  language  is  always  based 
upon  phenomena,  and  not  upon  a  refined  metaphysical  analysis. 

"  The  materialists  and  the  spiritualists,"  says  M.  Tissot,  **  ought 
in  general  to  probe  more  deeply  than  they  have  done  the  notion  of 
matter ;  they  would  then  have  been  forced  on  either  side  into  their 
last  intrenchments  ;  would  have  discovered  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion of  material  and  physical  phenomena ;  and  consequently  the 
point  of  view  under  which  matter  and  spirit  resemble  each  other 
and  are  identical,  as  well  as  that  in  which  they  are  distinguished. 
It  is  only  on  this  condition  that  agreement  is  possible ;  without  this, 
men  will  dispute  eternally,  everybody  being  right  and  everybody 
being  wi'ong  at  llje  same  time.     Every  one  will  be  wrong  in  thif   * 
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sense,  that  he  will  ignore  on  the  other  side  the  facts  which  he  ougb 
to  accept  without  restriction,  and  of  which  it  would  be  necessary 
also  to  admit  the  consequences.  Every  one  would  be  right  in  this 
other  sense,  that  having  laid  down  the  exclusive  point  of  view  by 
which  he  reasons,  he  will  come  to  reject  necessarily  every  other 
hypothesis.* 


Sect.  II. — Modem  Sensationalism  in  France, 

In  the  brief  sketch  we  gave  of  the  progress  of  sensationalism  in 
France  during  the  eighteenth  century,  we  traced  the  development, 
and  the  various  transformations  of  the  philosophy  of  Locke  through 
a  succession  of  writers,  who,  while  they  popularized  and  adorned 
the  school  to  which  they  belonged,  by  a  clearness  and  a  brilliancy 
/'  of  style  which  has  been  seldom  equalled,  and  perhaps  never  ex- 

celled, yet  shrank  not  from  asserting  and  maintaining  the  most 
startling  conclusions  of  materialism.  AH  the  mental  operations 
were  reduced  by  them  simply  to  various  forms  of  sensation ;  morals 
became  a  mere  balancing  of  self-interest ;  the  mind  was  regarded 
as  the  result  of  organization  alone,  to  which  it  was  absurd  to 
ascribe  the  idea  of  immortality ;  while  the  name  of  God  was  made 
synonymous  with  nature,  or  altogether  disowned.  These  princi- 
ples we  followed  in  their  course  up  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
which  for  a  time  absorbed  the  attention  of  ever)^  mind,  bore  along 
even  the  calmest  thinkers  with  it  in  its  fury,  and  allowed  them  no 
leisure,  and  perhaps  no  disposition,  to  reflect  upon  the  more  ab- 
struse subjects  of  philosophy.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  excite- 
ment of  that  stupendous  event  begin  to  abate,  than  the  purely 
philosophical  element,  which  had  for  a  time  been  lost  in  the  politi- 
cal confusion,  began  to  re-appear;  and  to  excite  a  portion,  though 
at  first  by  no  means  a  considerable  portion,  of  public  attention. 

There  was  one  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  which  may  be 
marked  out  as  peculiarly  the  cradle  of  the  rising  philosophical 
spirit,  and  in  which  all  those,  whose  names  hold  any  prominent 
place  in  these  early  endeavors  to  revive  the  genius  of  Condillac, 
nurtured  their  young  attempts.  It  was  at  Auteuil  that  the  chief 
promoters  of  these  studies  regularly  met  together,  to  discuss  the 
most  important  philosophical  problerr  s ;  it  was  there  that  Cabanis, 
3arat,  Destutt  de  Tracy,  Volney,  Maine  de  Biran,  and  others,  raa- 

*  AnUiropologie,  toI.  u.  p.  356.  . 
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tnred,  in  conjunction  with  each  other,  many  of  the  theories  which 
made  so  brilliant  a  d6but  in  the  philosophical  world,  and  excited,  to 
so  considerable  a  degree^  the  attention  of  metaphysicians  through- 
out Europe. 

Without  dwelling,  however,  upon  the  more  general  features  of 
sensationalism  in  its  first  appearance  after  the  Revolution,  we  shall 
proceed  at  once  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  writings  of  those,  who 
gave  it  all  its  celebrity  and  its  value.  And  in  doing  so,  we  cannot 
but  remark,  as  a  somewhat  singular  fact,  that  the  four  men,  who 
not  only  stand  at  the  head  of  this  philosophy,  (usually  termed  by 
ihtmselvesideologyj)  but  whose  writings  compose  almost  the  whole 
of  the  accredited  works  of  that  school,  were  born,  two  of  them  in 
the  same  year,  and  the  other  two  within  a  very  short  period  before 
or  after.  Cabanis  and  Volney  were  bom  in  the  year  1757,  Destutt 
de  Tracy  iji  1754,  and  Garat  in  1758. 

Cabanisy  to  whom  we  must  first  direct  our  attention,  had  been 
in  his  early  life  both  a  disciple  and  a  personal  friend  of  Condillac. 
Under  his  guidance  and  tuition  he  had  studied  the  philosophy  of 
Locke,  and  had  fully  entered  into  the  method,  by  which  his  French 
commentator  attempted  to  complete  it.  All  we  know  of  Cabanis, 
therefore,  before  the  Revolution  is,  that  he  was  a  professed  adherent 
to  Condillac's  philosophical  opinions ;  and  that,  in  accordance  with 
them,  he  must  have  regarded  all  the  active  operations  of  the  mind 
simply  as  forms  of  the  one  great  sensitive  faculty.  When  the 
events  of  the  Revolution  burst  upon  the  country,  Cabanis  was 
called  to  take  his  full  share  in  them.  He  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Mirabeau  during  his  mad  career ;  he  was  his  physician  in  sick- 
ness, and  conducted  the  examination  of  the  l)ody  after  death. 
Equally  intimate  was  he  with  Condorcet,  whose  sister-in-law  he 
afterwards  married  ;  and  it  is  confidently  affirmed  that  he  prepared 
the  poison,  with  which  that  remarkable  and  much  pei*secuted  man 
terminated  his  life.  In  the  third  year  of  the  republic  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  medicine  in  Paris,  and  soon  after  was  elected 
member  of  the  National  Institute.  The  study  of  philosophy  had 
always  been  more  congenial  to  the  mind  of  Cabanis  than  that  of 
his  own  profession,  and  he  now  applied  his  mind  to  the  preparation 
of  no  sss  than  twelve  different  M6moires,  which  were  read  at  the 
Institute,  and  published  in  1802,  under  the  title  of  **Trait6  du 
Physique  et  du  Moral  de  THomme."* 

*  A  aecoiid  editioii  wai  afterwards  published,  with  tables  and  indices,  bv  M.  Dostiitl 
^  Tracy,  under  the  tiUe  of  "Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral  de  rHoznme.' 
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In  this  work  Cabanis  sought  to  complete  the  philosophy  of  Con 
dillac,  or  rather  to  pursue  that  of  Locke  onwards,  from  the  point 
at  which  he  considered  Condillac  had  stopped  short.  Locke  had 
proved,  as  was  then  generally  admitted,  the  sensational  origin  of 
all  our  ideas ;  Condillac,  proceeding  one  step  further,  had  shown  in 
what  manner  all  the  various  mental  operations,  by  which  our  ideas 
are  modified,  such  as  memory,  judgment,  abstraction,  and  others, 
might  be  philosophically  reduced  to  sensation  in  its  various  trans- 
formations. Cabanis  now  proposed  to  investigate  the  nature  and 
origin  of  sensation  itself,  and  thus  to  furnish  a  clear  deduction  of 
all  our  intellectual  notions,  as  well  as  moral  feelings,  from  the 
primary  movements  of  our  physical  constitution.  The  result  of 
these  investigations  was  a  theory,  which  from  its  extreme  simplicity 
can  be  explained  in  a  very  few  words. 

The  nervous  svstem  he  considered  to  be  the  seat  and  the  cause 
of  all  sensation,  inasmuch  as  any  part  of  the  body  becomes  alto- 
gether insensible  the  very  instant  the  nerves,  which  reside  there, 
are  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  system,  of  which  they  form  a  part.* 
When  an  impression  is  made  by  an  external  object  upon  any  of 
these  nerves,  it  is  instantly  conveyed  to  the  central  organ.  From 
this  a  reaction  takes  place,  by  which  the  impression  is  reconveyed 
to  the  extremities.  This  action  and  reaction,  he  showed,  must 
both  exist,  ere  the  sentiment  or  the  impulse  intended  to  be  pro- 
duced can  take  place.f  The  whole  process,  then,  of  our  intellec- 
tual as  well  as  of  our  moral  feelings,  Cabanis  considered  to  be  here 
developed  with  the  most  consecutive  clearness  and  certainty.  The 
moral  feelings,  the  intellect,  the  will,  all  the  various  faculties  and 
emotions  of  the  miiid,  were,  on  Condillac's  principles,  clearly  re- 
ducible to  sensation ;  but  sensation  he  now  proved  to  be  an  affec- 
tion of  the  nerves :  the  inference  was,  that  it  is  in  the  nerves  alone, 
that  the  whole  man  consists — "Les  nerfs  voila  tout  Thomme." 
Such  was  the  ultimate  idea  in  which  his  philosophy  terminated. 

These  extreme  opinions  excite  in  us  the  less  surprise,  when  we 
consider  that  Cabanis  had  been  nurtured  in  the  materialistic  school 
of  the  French  Encyclopaedists ;  so  far,  indeed,  from  seeing  in  him 
any  bold  attempts  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  his  masters  beyond 
their  legitimate  application,  we  clearly  recognize  in  the  admitted 
reaction  of  the  central  organ  a  shrinking  back  from  the  hardihood, 

*  Cabanifl  takes  his  primary  principles  for  granted,  without  appearin(r  to  imagine  the 
very  necessity  of  a  ])roof.  The  full  statement  of  his  views  on  this  point,  are  contained 
ia  the  second  Mc  moire,  sec.  S. 

"f  M«^ra'      ii»^  .S^fltij^s  G  and  T 
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with  which  some  had  maintained  the  grossest  aspect  of  materialism. 
We  can  trace,  in  fact,  three  shades  of  opinion  amongst  the  phys- 
iologists of  that  age,  respecting  the  origin  and  nature  of  mental 
phenomena.  Some,  like  Helvetius,  D'Holbach,  &c.,  admitted 
nothing  whatever,  but  a  physical  organism  acted  on  by  external 
agencies,  and  explained  all  the  facts  of  mind  by  means  of  this  pas- 
sive sensibility.  Others,  of  whom  Bichat  was  the  representative, 
maintained  the  existence  of  certain  vital  properties,  to  the  action 
of  which  the  phenomena  of  the  passions  and  the  understanding  are 
to  be  referred.  Cabanis  proceeded  a  step  further  towards  spirit- 
ualism ;  he  not  only  admitted  certain  vital  properties  in  connection 
with  our  organization,  but  was  forced  here  and  there  into  the 
avowal  that  the  principle  of  life  is  something  real,  over  and  above 
the  organs  and  their  properties  *  Strange  that  he  should  have  ad- 
mitted a  spiritual  principle  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  life, 
and  denied  it  with  respect  to  those  of  intelligence !  This  is  the 
more  to  be  wondered  at,  as  Cabanis  draws  out  the  parallel  between 
the  action  of  the  stomach  in  digestion,  and  that  of  the  brain  in 
thinking.  The  impressions  from  without  are  the  material — ^the 
food,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  of  the  brain.  The  properties  of  the 
brain  react  upon  them,  as  the  gastric  juice  does  upon  our  natural 
food  ;  and  then  we  secrete  thought.  But  how  he  can  make  clear 
the  transformation  of  nervous  irritation  into  thoughts  and  feelings 
— ^how  he  can  imagine  the  phenomena  of  mind  to  be  in  arty  sens© 
forms  of  organic  processes,  how  he  can  instance  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  shakings  of  a  fluid  and  intellectual  facts,  as  though  they 
could  be  essentially  the  same,  only  regarded  from  a  different  pomt 
of  view — ^it  is  left  for  us  to  comprehend  as  best  we  are  able.f 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Cabanis  was  not  behindhand  in  sup- 
porting his  theory,  by  collateral  evidences,  with  great  talent  and 
ingenuity.  He  showed  most  clearly,  how  dependent  our  intellec- 
tual development  and  moral  feelings  are  upon  a  crowd  of  external 
circumstances ;  how  they  are  modified  by  age,  by  sex,  by  natural 
temperament,  by  food,  by  climate,  by  a  hundred  other  things  of  a 
purely  physical  nature.J     The  argument  derived  from  hence  was 

*  Qaclque  iJee,  que  Von  adopte  nar  la  cauee  qui  determine  I'organisation,  on  ne  peut 
■^empScher  d'admettre  un  principe  que  la  nature  fixe  ou  repand  dans  les  liqueurt 
leminalefl. — Memoire  iv.  sec   1. 

f  See  Dictionnaire  PhiIosophique,Art.  Cabanis — also  an  excellent  critique  on  Cabanis 
hy  Tissot,  Anthropolo^e,  Book  II.  Chap.  ii.  sec.  2. 

X  Tl)e  influence  of  Age  upon  mind,  is  discussed  in  Memoire  rv. :  that  of  Sex  in  Mem. 
f. ;  that  of  Temperament  in  Mem.  vi. ;  that  of  Disense  in  Mem.  vii.;  thatpf  Ha' 
[|i(gime)  in  Mem.  viii. ;  and  Anally,  that  of  Climate  in  Mem.  ix.         yAjjjfJJi^  fi  ' 
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manifest.  The  various  changes  of  the  external  world,  and  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  body,  it  was  argued,  operate  upon  the  nerves  ;  and 
the  nerves,  in  accordance  with  these  influences,  give  rise  to  all  the 
varieties  of  mental  and  moral  constitution  observable  between  dif- 
ferent races  and  different  classes  of  mankind.  Find  out,  then,  by 
observation,  all  the  external  causes  by  which  the  nervous  system 
is  influenced,  and  you  have,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  elements 
which  enter  into  our  mental  or  moral  nature,  as  well  as  the  pri- 
mary source,  from  which  all  their  phenomena  are  derived.  The 
simplicity  of  this  theory,  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be  grasped 
by  all  minds,  however  deficient  in  philosophical  acumen,  the  popu- 
lar elegance  with  which  it  was  conveyed,  all  tended  to  give  it  a 
very  extensive  reputation.  "  The  physicians,"  says  one  of  his 
French  commentators,*  "  accorded  their  thanks  to  the  author  for 
the  learned  physiological  explication  which  he  gave  them  of  man's 
moral  nature ;  the  philosophers,  even  those  who  did  not  adopt  his 
theory,  were  delighted  with  the  relations  he  unfolded  between  the 
mind  and  the  body ;  the  half-learned  hoped  by  his  means  to  ac- 
quire two  sciences  at  once — ^physiology  and  psychology;  and 
every  one  profited,  or  thought  that  they  profited,  by  his  ideas." 

Notwithstanding  this  success,  however,  Cabanis,  who  appears  to 
have  been  an  honest  investigator  of  truth,  saw  reason,  after  a  lime 
to  shrink  from  his  own  system,  and  distrust  his  own  conclusions. 
His  view  seemed  gradually  to  veer  round  as  he  studied  the  subject 
less  as  a  physiologist  and  more  as  a  philosopher:  added  to  this, 
he.  had  too  deep  a  sense  of  the  sanctity  both  of  morals  and  religion, 
to  leave  them  open  to  the  light  esteem,  if  not  contempt,  which  his 
own  principles  seemed  to  foster.  In  a  second  work,  accordingly, 
which  was  published  after  his  death,  and  which  he  terms  **  A  Let- 
ter upon  Primary  Causes,"  we  find  him  departing  very  decidedly 
from  his  original  notions,  and  manifesting  a  retrograde  tendency 
towards  spiritualism  in  all  the  three  departments  of  psychology, 
morals,  and  theology.f  With  regard  to  the  soul,  he  now  asserts, 
that  it  cannot  consist  solely  in  the  nerv^ous  system,  but  that  there 
must  be  a  distinct  and  separate  existence,  by  which  the  move- 
ments of  our  physical  constitution  are  regulated  and  rendered  in- 

•  Damiron — Hist,  de  la  PhU.  de  xix™*  Siccle,  vol.  i.  p.  93. 

■f  In  the  year  1805,  Cabanis,  it  appears,  became  intiiiiatx?  with  a  M.  Fauriel,  a  younij 
man,  who  to  great  abilities  added  an  earnest  love  for  the  Stoical  philopophy.  ThrouixM 
this  fricndHhi|),  he  appears  to  have  been  led  to  relinquish  his  sensational  0])inions  in 
favor  of  spiritualism.  The  letter  referred  to,  was  published  by  M.  Berard  in  180-1,  under 
the  title  "  Lettre  d  M.  F.  sur  les  Causes  Premieres,"  and  accompanied  with  notes  by  tlie 
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te  lifi^ent.  In  fact,  he  carries  out  the  notion,  wliich  he  before  ap- 
piled  to  the  explanation  of  vital  phenomena,  to  the  phenomena  of 
consciousness,  and  ends  in  the  admission  of  a  thinking  principle, 
an  indivisible  self.     The  moral  faculty,  moreover,  he  now  saw  I 

reason  to  distinguish  altogether  from  our  bodily  organization,  as 
giving  rise  to  an  order  of  feelings  and  sentiments  quite  peculiar  in 
their  kind,  and  to  which  no  mere  sensation  could  offer  any  ap-  ' 

proach;  while,  with  regard  to  religion,  he  enters  a  strong  and 
earnest  protest  against  the  reigning  atheism  of  his  time,  avowing 
his  belief,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  with  the  great  Bacon,  that,  in  order 
to  deny  in  a  formal  and  positive  manner  the  existence  of  a  primary 
cause,  we  must  be  as  credulous  as  those,  who  admit  the  fables  of 
mythology  and  the  Talmud."     Perhaps  there  is  no  other  writer 
who  gives  in  himself  so  complete  an  illustration  as  Cabanis,  of  the 
diversified  shades  of  French  philosophy  from  the  time  of  Condillac 
to  the  rise  of  eclecticism.     First  of  all,  we  see  him  advocating  the 
sentiments  of  Condillac,  his  friend  and  master ;  next  we  find  him 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  materialist  school,  by  which  the  o[)en- 
ing  of  the  present  century  was  characterized ;  and  lastly,  in  his 
posthumous  writings,  we  view  the  germs  of  those  truer  and  better 
principles  by  which  materialism  itself  was  destined  so  soon  to  be 
supplanted  vxd  destroyed.      The  literary  life  of  Cabanis   alone 
would  furpisii  us  with  a  history,  tolerably  complete,  of  the  chief 
metaphysical  systems  of  France  in  the  last  and  the  present  century. 
The  rise  of  the  normal  schools,  and  especially  the  formation  of 
the  National  Institute  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  republic,  gave  a 
very  considerable  stimulus  to  the  study  of  mental  philosophy,  as 
well  as  the  other  sciences,  in  France.     At  the  head  of  the  philo- 
sophical department  of  the  former  stood  Garat — a  man  less  known 
as  a  writer,  than  as  a  most  celebrated  lecturer  and  successful  sup- 
porter of  Condillac's  metaphysical  principles.     The  only  original 
source  from  which  we  can  now  gain  any  knowledge  of  his  lec- 
tures, is  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  normal  schools,  among 
which  there  are  several  volumes  of  philosophy  from  his  pen.     His 
general  sentiments,  however,  are  sufficiently  known,  inasmuch  as 
to  him  mainly  is  due  the  increased  attention  which  was  paid  dur- 
ing the  first  decade  of  the  present  century,  to  philosophical  ques- 
tions in  France.     Of  a  far  more  cautious  spirit  than  mgny  of  hfs 
predecessors,  Garat  confined  his  lectures  to  a  comparatively  small 
ran;^e  of  subjects.     For  the   doctrines  of  ideology,  properly  so 
called,  he  argued  with  great  power,  and  no  inconsiderable  depth  ^  ^^ 
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with  a  clearness  not  bnworlhy  of  Cbndillac  himself,  he  attempted 
to  establish  sensational  perception  as  the  basis  of  all  our  faculties ; 
and  in  his  programme  of  questions  to  be  treated  of  in  the  normal 
Bchools,  he  furnished  a  plan  of  philosophical  investigation,  as  con- 
secutive in  its  parts,  as  it  was  symmetrical  in  its  whole  structure. 
For  the  application,  however,  of  these  principles  to  other  points  of 
great  importance,  we  look  in  vain  tg  the  lessons  of  our  author. 
He  was  too  prudent  either  to  carry  out  morality  to  self-interest,  or 
sensationalism  to  materialism ;  and  too  wise,  after  the  scenes  he 
had  witnessed  during  the  Revolution,  to  draw  any  inferences  that 
might  be  detrimental  to  the  re-establishment  of  religious  faith. 
As  Cabanis  was  the  physiologist  of  his  school,  so  Garat  was  the 
sober  and  cautious  professor,  adapting  his  instructions  to  the 
youthful  mind,  repressing  their  too  great  tendency  to  bold  specu- 
lation, and  saving  the  interests  of  morality  and  religion  at  the  ex- 
pense of  advocating  a  narrowed  and  unimposing  system  of  sensa 
tionalism.* 

Very  different,  in  almost  every  respect,  was  the  character  of 
Volney,  whom  we  must  regard  as  the  moralist  of  the  ideological 
school.  Volney  was  a  bold  follower  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Baron 
d'llolbach  (to  whose  work,  entitled  **Systeme  de  la  Nature,"  we 
have  already  referred),  and  has  won  celebrity  as  an  ethical  philos- 
opher, not  so  much  from  the  originality  or  depth  of  j^ny  of  his 
views,  as  from  the  authorship  of  a  catechism,  where  the  principles 
of  his  school  were  briefly  and  clearly  digested,  and  which  came 
into  general  use  among  those,  who  preferred  the  morals  of  infidelity 
to  those  of  the  Bible.f  Following  the  opinions  of  that  class  of 
philosophers,  who  saw  in  man  nothing  but  an  organized  mass,  who 
considered  the  nervous  system  to  be  the  sum  total  of  human  nature, 
who  acknowledged  no  existence  but  matter,  and  no  enjoyments 
but  those  of  sense,  it  was  natural,  nay  unavoidable,  that  his  moral 
system  should  be  based  entirely  upon  pleasures  and  pains,  aiming 
simply  at  the  attainment  of  the  one,  and  the  avoidance  of  the 
other. 

The  fundamental  idea  accordingly,  of  Volney's  moral  philosophy, 
is  preservation — the  preservation  of  our  bodily  frame,  and  our 
other  external  relations,  in  such  a  degi'ee  of  perfection,  as  to  afford 

•  The  works  of  Garat  are  not  easily  accessible.     My  information  on  thqm  is  chiefly 
due  to  M.  Damiron's  ••  Hist,  de  la  Fi»ri.  en  France,"  which  contains  a  brief  sketch  o 
iiifl  life  and  lal)ors. 

f  It  is  entitled  "  La  Loi  Naturelle,  ->u  Cat«chisme  du  Citoyen  Fran9aii,"  (l'2cio 
Paris,  I'an  deuxi^me  de  la  Republique.J  ^        Jjl   .  ^       .    i^ 
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QS  the  greatest  amount  of  physical  pleasure  •  He  knew  no  evii 
besides  death,  and  that  which  tends  to  it ;  no  good  besides  life,  and 
the  external  pleasures  it  affords,  and  had  no  conception  of  moral 
obligation,  beyond  the  duty  of  living  so  as  to  defer  pain  and  death 
as  long  as  possible,  and  secure  as  much  as  might  be  allowed  of  life, 
health,  and  outward  comfort.t  In  so  far  as  virtue,  sobriety,  mod- 
eration, chastity,  and  the  like,  tend  to  the  preservation  of  life,  and 
the  promotion  of  health,  he  enforced  their  observance,  and  in  so 
far  as  the  social  and  domestic  duties  add,  in  the  long  run,  to  our 
security,  peace,  and  tranquillity,  he  enjoined  them  as  worthy  our 
approbation  and  pursuit ;  but  he  considered  no  virtue  to  be  a  good 
abstracted  from  its  influence  upon  our  sensual  happiness,  and  no 
vice  to  be  an  evil,  if  unaccompanied  by  its  penalties  and  pains4 
In  a  word,  he  regarded  man  simply  as  an  ani  mal ;  the  whole  of  his 
moral  code  aimed  professedly  at  the  preservation  of  his  animal 
nature  ;  neither  did  he  shrink  from  defending  murder  itself  ,as  a 
virtue,  wherever  it  tends  to  our  security  or  defence.  In  such  a 
system  as  this,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  higher  moral  feelings 
were  completely  lost  sight  of ;  that  everything  disinterested  was 
condemned  as  folly,  and  that  the  obligations  of  religion  were  set 
down  as  fit  only  for  the  dupes  of  priestcraft  and  superstition.  In 
representing  Volney,  however,  as  the  moralist  of  the  ideological 
school,  we  should  be  far  from  affirming,  that  the  rest  of  its  sup* 
porters  went  similar  lengths  with  regard  to  their  contempt  for  relig- 
ion, or  that  they  would  have  so  completely  sunk  every  nobler  feeling 
of  our  nature  in  the  mire  of  selfishness.  Still  we  have  unquestion- 
ably in  him  a  complete  illustration  of  the  morality  to  which  sensa- 
tionalism naturally  le^ds;  while  his  catechism  presents  an  instruc- 
tive specimen  of  that  moral  arithmetic  which,  employing  pleasures 
and  pains  as  the  ciphers,  would  calculate  all  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  human  life.§ 
In  the  writings  of  the  three  preceding  authors,  whom  we  have 

•  Take  the  following  specimen  of  the  Catechisme, — 
Q..  Deveioppez-moi leu  principes  Je  la  ioi  naturelle  par  rapport  &  I'hnniine. 
A.  lU  sent  simples  ;  its  sc  reduisent  a  un  priceptc  fondamental  ct  unique. 
Q,.  Quel  ente  ce  precepte  1 
A.  C'est  la  consercalion  de  8oi-m6me. 
t  Cut.  chap  iv. 
i  Cat.  chaps,  vi.  vii. 

5  Volney  i»ums  up  his  Ethics  in  the  following  words, — 

*'Toute  natrossR,  toute  perfection,  toute  lot,  toute  vertue,  t^ute  philosophii:,  con^isteo 
dans  la  pratique  de  ces  axiomes  fondis  sur  notre  propre  organisation  : — 
"  Conaerve-toi, 
*'  Instmi!«-toi, 
"  MoJcre-toi ; 
"  Vis  pour  |cs  semblables ;  afin  qu'ils  livent  pour  toi  .^ 

chmMS?^  fikA/jdiA^Hi|,t)  (iiHtMitflMi  t%i^MU  .^ 
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noticed,  there  are  easily  recognized  many  qualities  of  m  nd  which 
eminently  fitted  them  for  some  branches  of  pliilosophical  researcli, 
and  which  naturally  gained  for  them  a  due  share  both  of  fame  and 
influence  with  the  public.  The  close  observation  of  Cabanis,  the 
clear  arrangement  of  Garat,  the  lexical  order  and  brevity  of  Volney, 
amounting  almost  to  the  algebraical  form  of  expression,  all  gave  a 
great  force  and  a  great  popularity  to  the  ideas  they  advocated ; 
but  there  was  yet  a  philosopher,  living  and  laboring  among  them, 
who,  if  inferior  in  some  other  respects,  still  united  in  himself  a 
power  of  analysis,  a  faculty  of  metaphysical  abstraction,  and  an 
irrefragable  logic,  which  has  given  him  without  doubt  the  first 
place  among  the  sensationalists  of  his  age.  M.  Destutt  de  Tracy, 
to  whom  we  now  refer,  was  of  noble  birth  under  the  old  regime, 
and  brought  up  originally  to  the  military  profession.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he  entered  warmly  into  the  cause 
of  hberty,  but  at  the  fall  of  the  crown  retired  into  Auteuil,  where 
he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  natural  philosophy.  Dragged  from 
his  peaceful  abode  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  there  beguiled  the  lonesome  hours,  when  no  other  ob- 
jects of  interest  were  around  him,  by  studying  the  processes  of  his 
own  mind.  On  his  release,  he  became  a  senator  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  **  Institut  National,"  and  at  the  restoration  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  France.  He  died  in  1836,  admired 
by  all  for  his  literary  ability,  his  ardent  patriotism,  and  his  public 
virtue. 

It  is  to  M.  Destutt  de  Tracy  that  the  wide-spread  fame  of  ideol- 
ogy is  mainly  due,  and  from  his  \yritings  that  its  real  philosophical 
character  is  almost  universally  estimated.  There  is  in  the  whole 
theory  of  this  author,  the  same  simplicity,  the  same  exactness,  the 
same  clear  precision,  that  we  find  in  those  to  whom  we  have  al- 
ready referred  ;  but  there  is  also  a  power  of  reasoning,  and  a  depth 
of  thought,  both  in  analysis  and  in  generalization,  which  gives  him 
a  right  to  the  honor  of  being,  par  excellence,  the  metaphysician  of 
his  school.*  One  fault,  however,  is  still  apparent  among  his  many 
better  qualities,  and  that  is  a  deficiency  in  the  faculty  of  sub- 
lective  observation,  and  a  consequent  indisposition  to  recur  to  the 
data  upon  which  his  first  principles  rested.  Give  him  his  data 
ready  made,  and  his  all-embracing  logic  builds  you  a  superstruc- 
ture, which  seems  as  perfect  as  it  is  beautiful  ;  but  the  truth  is, 
perhaps,  altogether  lost  sight  of,  that  philosophical  structures,  as 

A  t^j^<tmiron'8  "  Hisl  de  la  Phil."  vol.  i.  d.  99. 
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well  as  all  others,  must  have  foundations,  whicii,  if  n^t  laid  firmy 
and  cautiously,  soon  endanger  the  whole  building.  For  first  prin- 
ciples, M.  Destutt  de  Tracy  had  recourse  simply  to  his  prede- 
cessors, following  Condillac  and  Cabanis,  the  one  in  his  psycholog- 
ical, the  oth3r  in  his  physiological  investigations.  Having  thence 
taken  his  start,  he  carries  on  his  work  with  admirable  precision, 
embracing  everything  important*  as  he  proceeds,  until  you  see  a 
whole  system,  in  which  nothing  seems  wanting  till  you  examine 
the  basis  upon  which  it  all  reposes.* 

To  illustrate,  however,  and  justify  these  remarks,  we  shall  just 
glance  at  the  course  of  reasoning  our  author  pursues  in  his  "  Ele- 
ments d'Ideologie,"  a  work  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  sys- 
tem it  upholds.  First  of  all,  we  must  premise,  that  the  doctrine  of 
Cabanis  is  there  fully  accepted — ^a  doctrine  which  supposes  all 
sensation  to  result  directly  from  the  action  of  the  nervous  system^ 
nay,  which  regards  the  nerves  and  the  mind  as  synonymous  terms, 
the  one  being  the  physiological,  the  other  the  psychological  expres- 
sion for  the  same  thing.t  Next,  the  well-known  theory  of  Con- 
dillac, to  which  we  have  so  often  made  allusion,  is  elaborately 
upheld,  according  to  which,  thought,  feeling,  and  all  the  varieties 
of  the  moral  sentiments,  are  but  different  variations  of  sensation. 
These  may  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  whole 
work,  and  it  is  in  the  full  development  of  them,  more  particularly 
of  the  latter,  that  M.  de  Tracy  has  manifested  the  power  and  fei 
tility  of  his  mind. 

In  carrying  out  this  development,  he  shows  that  the  sensitive  fac- 
ultv,  with  which  we  are  endowed  as  the  basis  of  our  intellectual 
life,  is  susceptible  of  a  great  variety  of  impressions,  of  different 
kinds  and  of  different  intensities.  These  impressions  may  be  re- 
duced to  four  distinct  species.  There  are,  first,  those  which  result 
simply  from  the  direct  action  of  an  external  object  upon  the  nerves, 
and  which  are  ordinarily  termed  sensations  or  perceptions.  Sec- 
ondly, there  are  impressions,  which  are  derived  from  objects  not 
directly,  but  indirectly,  which  result  not  from  their  actual  presence, 
but  from  their  past  action,  and  from  the  effect  they  have  left  be- 
in  2  vols.,  with  the  general 
d  the  Idcologie  properly  ao 
theory  of  languafre,  a  •'  Logique'*  for 
explaining  the  processes  of  reasonins^,  and  lastly,  a  •*  Traitj  de  la  Volontc.'*  H£  f  Ab- 
lisned  ali^o  a  commentary  on  the  "  Esprit  des  Lois.*' 

tld.'ologie,  chap.  ii.     His  delinition  of  sensation  runs  as  follows: — '  La  sensibilita 
est  cctte  fucnite,  ce  pouvoir,  cet  effet  de  notre  ofj^anisiation,  ou,  si  voum  voiilez,  cette 

STopji'iti  de  notre  ctre,  en  vcrtu  de  laquelie  nous  recevon^idefl  impressions, de  beaucoup 
'espsces,  et  nous  eri  avons  la  conscience.''  p.  ^. 
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hind  them  upon  the  nervous  system :  these  account  for  all  the 
phenomena  of  memory  and  conception.  Thirdly,  there  are  impres- 
sions produced  upon  us  by  two  or  more  objects  or  sensations,  that 
have  certain  relations  to  each  other  \  which  impressions,  from  the 
fact  of  their  embodying  relations,  we  usually  ierm  judgments  of  the 
mind.  And  lastly,  there  are  impressions  which  result  from  certain 
physical  feelings  of  want  or  of  danger,  of  pleasure  to  be  gained  or 
pain  to  be  avoided,  and  which  lead  us  instinctively  to  perform  the 
peculiar  actions  by  which  such  impulses  may  be  satisfied.  Hence 
result  the  emotions,  desires,  and  passions,  which  play  so  large  a 
part  in  the  economy  of  human  nature.*  In  this  way  the  phenom- 
ena of  perception,  of  memory,  of  reason,  of  emotion,  are  all  reduced 
to  the  one  element  of  sensation,  and  sensation  itself  to  the  action 
of  the  nerves  as  stimulated  by  the  various  circumstances  of  the 
external  world.  Setting  aside  the  consideration  that  the  whole 
theory  lacks  a  sound  basis,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  clearness  and 
the  ingenuity  with  which  the  author,  in  a  small  work  of  some  350 
pages,  has  developed  all  the  main  points  connected  with  the  analy- 
sis  of  the  human  mind.  In  the  first  eight  chapters,  he  disposes  of 
the  whole  subject  of  the  intellectual  powers,  reducing  them  as  we 
have  said  to  the  one  fact  of  sensation  ;  in  the  next  three  he  shows 
the  application  of  the  principles  established,  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  bodies  ;  and  in  the  last  six,  develops  the  doctrine 
of  the  will,  and  shows  the  results  which  flow  from  the  combination 
of  the  intellectual  and  voluntary  phenomena  in  human  nature. 

We  shall  not  stop  now  to  point  out  particularly,  the  deficiencies 
which  the  system  advocated  by  ]\I.  de  Tracy,  notwithstanding  all 
its  ingenuity  and  consecutiveness,  presents ;  nor  attempt  to  show 
how  he  has  passed  over,  or  only  half  explained  such  phenomena 
as  those  of  abstraction  and  generalization,  the  power  of  the  will 
and  the  peculiarity  of  the  moral  emotions.  Instead  of  this,  we 
shall  rather  oflfer  a  brief  critique  upon  the  ideological  philosophy  in 
general,  as  it  appears  upon  the  pages  of  the  four  eminent  men 
whom  we  above  enumerated,  and  to  whom  its  celebrity  throughout 
Europe  is  almost  entirely  due.  The  materiaUsm  of  Cabanis,  how- 
ever, we  must  remind  our  readers,  does  not  attach  to  ideology  as  a 

*  Nous  avons  dtja  remarqu6,  que  nous  avions  ties  idees  ou  perceptions,  de  quatre 
eftpdces  diflerente.  Jb  sens,  que  je  me  brule  actuellement ;  c'est  une  Kensntion  que  je 
sens.  Je  me  ruppclle,  que  je  me  suis  brul^  h'ler ;  c*est  un  souvenir  que  je  sens.  Je 
ju^e  que  c'esi  un  tel  corps,  qui  est  cause  de  ma  brulure ;  c'cst  un  rapf)ort  que  jc  sens 
entrc  ce  corps  et  ma  douleur.  Je  vcux  eloigner  co  corps,  c'est  un  desir,  que  je  sens. 
Voild  quatre  xnliments^  ou  pour  parler  de  lanffagc  ordinaire  quatre  idees,  qui  ont 
de«  caractcr«^8  bien  distincts." — "  Ideologic,"  p.  3/. 


ae«  caracicr«^8  Dien  uisuncu. — "  lucoipgic,'  ] 
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system,  and  therefore  is  more  properly  left  out  in  the  objections  we 
shall  now  advance.  The  lectures  of  Garat,  the  ethics  of  Volney, 
and  the  logical  deductions  of  Destutt  de  Tracy,  will  equally  hold 
good,  whatever  theory  we  accept  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  sensation  itself.  The  great  problem,  rather,  which  these  philos- 
ophers attempt  to  work  is,  to  adduce  from  sensation,  as  an  ultimate 
fact,  all  the  phenomena  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  life  ;  and 
therefore,  leaving  for  the  present  the  endeavors,  which  some  of 
them  have  made  to  reduce  sensation  to  physical  processes,  we  shall 
simply  point  out,  in  what  respects  they  appear  to  us  as  a  whole,  to 
come  short  of  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  point,  upon  which 
they  have  expended  so  much  argument  and  ability. 

1.  We  maintain  that  the  French  ideology  does  not  explain  the 
facts  of  the  human  understanding.  The  distinction  between  the 
sense-perceptions  which  arise  involuntarily  from  the  presence  of 
an  external  object,  and  those  active  operations  of  the  intellect 
which  we  carry  on,  when  quite  abstracted  from  the  world  without, 
is  so  obvious,  that  the  two  have  never  been  confounded  by  any, 
except  those  who  have  had  a  preconceived  theory  to  support. 
Memory,  it  is  true,  may  be  the  memory  of  a  sensation,  but  it  is 
not  the  thing  remembered ;  it  is  the  power  of  recalling  the  thing, 
that  has  to  be  accounted  for  in  our  analysis  of  this  faculty,  and 
which,  especially  in  the  case  of  voluntary  memory  or  recollection, 
is  not  at  all  explained  by  terming  it  a  prolonged  sensation.  A  pro- 
longed sensation  would  be  as  passive  throughout  its  whole  duration 
as  a  sudden  one  ;  in  recollection,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mind,  from 
a  purpose  and  impulse  of  its  own,  casts  around  for  every  spring  of 
association,  in  order  to  call  up  the  notion  it  requires.  In  any  case 
of  memory,  indeed,  the  distinction  between  the  mere  passive  and 
receptive  state  indicated  by  sensation,  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
active  operation  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  recalling  a  past  fact 
of  our  mental  history  from  its  apparent  oblivion. 

Judgment,  again,  may  involve  the  simultaneous  perception  of 
two  objects  holding  a  certain  relation  to  each  other,  but  the  per- 
ception of  the  objects  themselves,  and  the  estimating  their  relations, 
are  two  processes  altogether  different.  I  may  perceive  two  things 
to-day  without  passing  any  judgment  upon  their  relations,  and  to- 
morrow I  may  have  precisely  the  same  perception  of  them,  and 
append  to  it  a  mental  comparison  of  the  two,  which  1  am  con- 
scious, is  an  act,  and  sometimes  a  very  complicated  act,  of  my 
own  understanding.     Still  less  has  the  system  we  are  consid^ 
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Deen  able  to  explain  the  more  complex  facts  of  generalization  and 
abstraction,  and  the  lofty  creations  of  imagination.  That  an  ab- 
stract idea,  or  a  general  term,  or  a  glowing  fancy-picture,  can  be 
produced  by  the  same  means,  and  by  the  same  process  as  the  or- 
dinary sensations  we  experience  of  actual  existences  around  us,  is 
intelligible  on  no  other  principle  than  that  of  an  ultra  idealism,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  so-termed  real  as  well  as  unreal  world,  are 
both  alike  the  creations  of  our  own  subjective  self. 

If  we  pass  from  the  consideration  of  our  faculties,  to  that  of  oui 
more  refined  notions  and  intuitive  ideas,  here,  again,  the  impossi- 
bility of  accounting  for  the  facts  of  the  case  upon  the  sensational 
principles  we  are  opposing,  meets  us  with  equal  decision.  By 
what  means,  we  ask,  do  we  acquire  the  notions  of  time  and  space  ? 
If  we  suppose  them,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  purely  supersensual 
ideas,  then  we  must  have  some  rational  faculty  to  grasp  them,  in- 
asmuch as  sensation  can  only  take  cognizance  of  the  various  mod- 
ifications of  matter ;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  them, 
with  Locke,  to  be  abstractions  from  our  sensations,  yet  still  we 
must  have  the  power  of  abstracting  them,  which  is  a  process  alto- 
gether different  from  that  of  sensation  itself,  and  one  which  it  is 
impossible  to  reduce  to  the  same  elements.  Whence,  again,  do  we 
acquire  our  belief  in  the  external  world  ?  If  you  say,  from  sensa- 
tion,— then  beware  lest  some  sceptical  philosopher,  like  Hume, 
pfunge  you  in  a  sea  of  doubt  respecting  the  reality  of  your  sense- 
perceptions  ;  a  situation  from  which  you  are  quite  sure  never  to 
be  extricated  until  you  admit  some  principle  of  primary  belief,  or 
some  original  dictate  of  common  sense  prior  to  experience,  from 
which  you  mjiy  gain  a  firm  conviction,  that  the  judgments  you 
pass  upon  your  sensations,  respecting  the  material  world,  are  valid. 
Further,  we  might  inquire,  from  what  source  we  draw  our  notions 
of  power,  of  cause  and  effect,  and  some  others  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  reduction  of  these  to  the  level  of  sense  and  experience,  as 
Hume  has  shown  by  a  process  of  irrefragable  logic,  would  in  the 
end  reduce  creation  to  chance,  religion  to  folly,  and  all  mankind 
to  atheism.  We  urge,  therefore,  on  these  grounds,  (and  many 
more  might  be  enumerated,)  the  incapacity  there  is  in  the  ideolog- 
ical philosophy,  to  account  for  the  most  palpable /ffc/5  of  the  hu- 
man understanding.  Physiological  experience  itself  tells  us,  that 
when  certain  stimuli  urge  any  function  into  operation,  they  may 
give  rise  to  an  action  generically  different  from  those  stimuli  them- 
selves ;  and  by  the  same  analogy  we  can  conclude  that  the  mental 
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excitement  afforded  by  sensation  nmay  possibly  give  occaijion  to  an 
intellectual  action  which,  in  its  nature,  altogether  differs  from  it 
while  actual  observation  raises  that  possibility  into  a  sure  and  cer* 
tain  fact. 

2.  The  sensational  system  we  are  considering, does  not  accoun 
for  the  power  of  the  will.  There  is  in  man  a  source  of  power— 
a  secret  spring  of  action,  of  which  every  one  is  conscious,  and 
upon  the  consciousness  of  which  every  one  acts — that  we  call  self. 
In  whatever  light  we  view  our  nature,  we  find  such  an  invisible 
energy,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  upon  any  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, playing  an  important  part  in  the  whole  of  our  conscious 
existence. 

If  we  study  man  physiologically,  we  must  necessarily  suppose  a 
self  before  we  can  account  for  the  phenomena  of  muscular  action, 
which  every  hour  presents.  Cabanis  himself,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  although  in  his  former  publication  he  had  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  anything  beyond  the  nervous  system,  was  obliged  after- 
wards to  admit  some  real  and  distinct  unity,  without  which  he 
perceived  it  to  be  quite  impossible  to  explain  the  formation,  the 
animation,  and  the  preservation  even  of  our  material  frame.  Un- 
doubtedly it  might  be  urged,  that  the  influence  of  a  kind  of  animal 
instinct  may  account  for  many  of  the  actions  of  man,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  brutes ;  but  there  is  within  ourselves,  in  addition  to 
this,  a  higher  power,  which  is  superior  to  sense,  which  subdues  the 
very  force  of  our  instincts,  which  leads  us  perpetually  to  oppose 
and  thwart  our  mere  animal  nature,  and  which,  so  far  from  being 
synonymous  with  instinct,  is  possessed  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
intensity  by  men  of  the  same  bodily  temperament  and  the  same 
natural  propensities.* 

If,  again,  we  regard  man  as  an  intelligent  being,  here,  also,  we 
find  the  will  operating  in  every  faculty  we  exercise.  The  power 
of  attention  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  will  exerting  itself  in 
modifying  or  prolonging  the  trains  of  thought — trains  which  are, 
in  fact,  never  left  to  themselves  uncontrolled,  except  in  the  hours 
of  sleep,  reverie,  or  of  mental  disease.f  The  same  voluntary  en- 
erg}''  explains  the  rise  of  many  of  our  fundamental  ideas ;  it  gives 

*  See  a  small  Tractate,  by  John  Barlow,  A.M.,  "  On  the  Connection  between 
Physiolojjy  and  Montul  Philosophy." 

t  Cnbanis  admits  the  fact  of  attention,  as  one  of  the  modifvin?  conditions  of  the  sen- 
Bationai  orirans,  "  C'est  Tattcntion  de  ropjan'jBpnsitif,  qui  met  lesextrrinit^Ps  ncrveuse* 
en  etal  de  reoevoir  ou  de  leur  Iransinpltre  I'iinpn'asion  tout  entiire."  Stranjre  that  ha 
oever  thouirht  ofaskintr  what  the  a"('ntion  of  the  sensitive  organ  involved.  Assuredly 
|t  tmpUea  soiDetiiing  more  thin  mere  passive  sensation  itself.  y 
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US  all  the  notion  we  have  of  power^  and  consequently  of  causality 
it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  human  liberty,  and  is  therefore  the  coi 
ner-stone  of  all  moral  responsibility.  Of  this  great  agent  in  oui 
conscious  existence,  sensationalism,  as  held  by  the  philosophers 
now  under  our  consideration,  can  render  no  account.  M.  Destutl 
de  Tracy,  indeed,  affirms  a  liberty  in  man,  which  he  terms  the  power 
to  act — that  is,  the  power  of  performing  mechanical  actions  in  obe- 
dience to  the  investigation  of  our  nervous  system  ;  but  this  is  by 
no  means  aD  adequate  explanation  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  Whence 
comes  the  determination  to  act  upon  certain  fixed  principles; 
whence  the  design  that  points  at  the  accompHshment  of  great  ob- 
jects ;  whence  the  energy  which,  in  the  pursuit  of  its  purposes, 
overcomes  the  allurements  of  sense,  breaks  down  all  the  barriers 
of  our  propensities,  and  despises  weariness,  suffering,  and  death 
itself,  in  comparison  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  moral  laws,  to  which 
it  owes  eternal  allegiance  ?  Here  are  questions  on  which  our 
author  is  silent — here  facts  of  daily  life,  to  which  his  whole  system 
affords  no  solution. 

3.  We  urge  still  further,  that  the  French  ideology  does  not  ac- 
count for  the  emotions  of  our  nature.  It  commits  an  error  in  the 
outset  by  confounding  our  emotional  feelings  with  those  which  are 
purely  sensational.  In  sensation  there  is  no  intellectual  action 
whatever ;  the  mind  is  then  existing  merely  in  a  receptive  state ; 
that  is,  it  is  simply  feeling  the  impressions  which,  according  to  its 
constitution,  things  from  without  are  capable  of  making  upon  it. 
Emotions,  on  the  contrary,  arise  from  some  actual  notion  or  con- 
ception, which  has  been  formed  by  the  exercise  of  the  intellect, 
and  which  produces,  according  to  its  nature,  corresponding  feelings 
or  impulses  in  the  mind.  Every  one  can  easily  distinguish  the 
generic  difference  between  the  pleasurable  feeling  we  derive  from 
the  taste  of  an  apple,  and  that  which  we  derive  from  the  oc- 
currence of  some  auspicious  event ;  or  between  the  painful  feel- 
ing arising  from  a  grating  sound,  and  that  arising  from  any  cir- 
cumstance which  inspires  us  with  fear  or  dread.  The  former  class 
of  feelings  come  from  a  material  cause,  and  cease  the  instant  their 
cause  is  removed ;  the  latter  arise  from  our  inward  perception  of 
something  relating  to  our  own  interests,  from  a  purely  intellectual 
idea,  involving  good  or  evil  to  ourselves.  These  fundamental  dis- 
tinctions are  in  the  philosophy  now  before  our  attention  altogether 
confounded,  and  the  nervous  svstem  is  made  so  excessively  and 
incredibly  sensitive,  that  it  can  shrink  at  an  evil,  or  thrill  at  a 
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prospect  that  may  be  realized  a  year,  or  perchance  ten  years 
oence. 

Of  all  the  emotions,  however,  those  which  come  under  the  prov- 
ince of  aesthetics  are  the  least  satisfactorily  explained.  On  the 
'Geological  principles,  the  emotion  of  beauty  can  be  nothing  more 
than  a  peculiar  kind  of  sensation,  produced  by  a  peculiar  kind  of 
outward  object.  Now  we  do  not  at  all  deny  that  the  emotion  in 
question  does  really  arise  with  the  presence  of  certain  objects, 
iermed  beautiful ;  but  if  we  analyze  this  emotion,  we  see  that  it 
contains  an  element  in  it  quite  different  from  that  which  is  hero 
supposed.  We  judge  of  beauty,  whether  it  be  in  poetry,  or  paint- 
jng,  or  nature,  according  to  some  internal  model  of  perfection — 
some  beau-ideal  which  exists  only  in  our  own  minds ;  and  we  term 
a  thing  beautiful  or  not,  according  to  its  greater  or  less  resem- 
blance to  this  standard.  We  never  see  a  perfect  model  of  beauty, 
either  in  art  or  nature,  and  never,  therefore,  perceive  our  beau-ideal 
embodied  in  the  beau-real ;  on  the  contrary,  however  lovely  any 
actual  form  may  be,  there  is  ever  "aliquid  immensum  infini- 
tumque,"  some  pure  abstraction  of  perfection  immeasurable  and 
infinite  in  its  nature,  that  still  transcends  it,  and  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  higher  exercise  of  taste  and  fancy.  Again,  we  say 
then,  that  the  ideological  school  altogether  fails  of  a  theory,  upon 
which  it  is  possible  to  explain  all  that  is  peculiar  to  the  emotions 
of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful. . 

4.  We  urge,  lastly,  that  the  system  we  are  opposing  does  not  ac- 
count for  the  facts  of  our  moral  and  religious  nature.  The  founda- 
tion of  all  morality,  according  to  these  philosophers,  is  utility  in 
the  very  lowest  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  the  aim  of  all  duty  is  the 
preservation  of  our  physical  enjoyment.  These,  we  affirm,  are  the 
morals  that  are  exactlv  fitted  for  an  animal,  which  derives  all  its 
happiness  from  sense,  and  has  no  wish  beyond  the  satisfaction  of 
its  bodily  instincts.  Viewing  man  in  this  light,  the  catechism  of 
Yolney  is  a  very  excellent  sftmmary  of  duty  ;  and,  perhaps,  might 
lead  on  his  theory  of  man  to  as  great  an  amount  of  mere  animal 
pleasure  as  could  be  expected  in  the  present  constitution  of  things.* 
In  opposition  to  this,  however,  we  contend,  that  to  view  human  na- 
ture in  this  light,  is  to  strip  it  of  everything  that  is  great  or  good  ; 
to  banish  every  true  virtue  from  the  world,  as  far  as  it  is  bound  to 
spring  from  a  virtuous  source ;  and  to  hasten  on  a  result,  which 

•  M.  Dcstutt  Je  Tracy,  in  his  "  Traitfi  de  la  Volenti,"  aflirms  the  theory  of  Hobbct, 
that  man's  will  or  desire  is  his  sole  law ;  that  justice  and  injustice  exist  not  in  the 
nature  of  things :  that  all  morality  is  based  upon  human  legislation 
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would  end  in  the  breaking  up  of  every  lie  that  holds  human  society 
together. 

There  are  In  the  human  mind  universally  two  great  fundamen- 
tal notions  of  right  and  wrong,  which  are  as  absolute  in  their  na- 
ture, and  as  impossible  of  being  obliterated,  as  any  fundamental 
axioms  of  man's  universal  belief.  The  fact,  that  men  of  different 
nations,  in  different  ages,  and  in  different  states  of  mental  develop, 
ment,  have  held  the  most  conflicting  notions,  as  to  what  belongs  to 
the  category  of  right,  and  what  belongs  to  that  of  wrong,  is  no 
evidence  whatever  against  the  "universality  of  those  fundamental 
notions  themselves ;  nay,  it  rather  proves  that  they  always  exist, 
although  the  moral  judgment  may  not  be  enlightened  enough  to 
apply  them  to  all  the  practice  of  life.  These  notions,  moreover, 
are  accompanied  with  a  moral  emotion,  which,  while  it  gives  us  a 
profound  admiration  for  what  is  purely  disinterested,  acts  as  an 
i7nperative,  that  becomes  more  and  more  powerful,  in  proportion  to 
the  greater  development  of  the  moral  faculty ;  ever  inciting  us  to 
the  avoidance  of  evil,  and  the  constant  pursuit  of  good.  The 
whole  phenomena  of  our  disinterested  feelings ;  the  admiration  and 
enthusiasm  we  necessarily  feel  in  the  contemplation  of  any  lofty  ex- 
amples  of  them,  an  enthusiam  which  rises  higher  just  in  proportion, 
not  to  the  utility,  but  to  the  sacrifice  which  accompanies  their  exer- 
cise ;  the  entire  absorption  which  such  instances  manifest  in  the 
rectitude  of  the  action,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  suffering  which 
may  accrue — all  point  us  to  a  class  of  moral  sentiments,  to  which 
ihe  notion  of  our  physical  preservation  has  not  the  very  slight  3st 
resemblance. 

The  ultimate  aim,  however,  of  these  lofty  and  disinterested  mora' 
>«elings,  is  fully  developed  only  in  our  religious  nature,  pointing  us, 
cs  it  does,  to  a  class  of  duties,  altogether  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  / 
present  life,  and  to  a  destiny  extending  itself  into  the  immeasurable 
futurity.  The  ideological  philosophy,  in  the  hands  of  Volney,  was 
professedly  an  atheistical  one.  Instead  of  attempting  to  account 
for  the  universality  of  the  religious  emotions,  it  derided  them  ;  and 
when  it  found  the  arguments  by  which  their  validity  was  sustained 
to  be  unanswerable,  it  deemed  it  convenient  to  enstamp  all  religious 
actions  and  feelings  as  those,  which  were  only  fit  for  dupes,  or  pan- 
derers  to  the  proilt  of  a  knavish  priesthood.  To  answer  such  argu- 
ments as  the.-e,  vo  have  neither  space  nor  inclination,  as  it  would 
be  reasoning  a.^c^'rist  a  private  hostility  to  religion,  rather  than  a 
)hilusophAt,al  oiy:-  tion.     Whatever  system  of  religion  he  might 
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adopt,  unquestionably  a  true  philosopher,  who  would  give  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  elements  jf  human  nature,  must  not  leave  out,  or  (lis 
miss  with  an  incredulous  smile,  those  deep  sentiments  and  impulses 
of  a  spiritual  kind,  which  have  played  so  immense  a  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  tiie  world,  which  have  given  to  humanity  its  greatestforce  in 
every  vast  achievement,  and  lent  it,  as  we  think,  its  greatest  glory. 

The  most  purely  abstract  idea,  perhaps,  which  we  can  take  of 
man  is,  that  he  is  a  force  or  a  jwwer  sent  into  the  universe  to  act 
its  part  on  the  stage  of  being.  The  sensationalist  views  him  as  a 
mechanical  force,  created  by  chance,  seeking  simply  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  organism,  and  accomplishing  the  destiny  of  a  nature, 
which  strange  to  say,  never  had  an  intelligent  designer.  A  more 
enlarged  philosophy  views  him  as  an  intellectual  and  a  moral  force, 
formed  by  the  Being  who  is  the  centre  and  source  of  all  intelli- 
gence, and  all  goodness,  and  endowed  for  the  present  with  an  or- 
ganization adapted  to  the  material  world  around  him.  The  great 
aim  of  his  being,  in  this  view  of  it,  is  to  develop  more  and  more 
the  intellectual  and  moral  energy  of  which  his  real  and  essential 
nature  consists ;  to  defend  the  body  indeed,  as  the  organ  of  its  pres- 
ent manifestation,  but  as  it  dies  away,  to  prepare  for  a  higher  mani- 
festation of  intelligence  and  virtue,  to  which  his  religious  aspira- 
tions had  been  ever  tending,  and  where  his  highest  desires  will  be 
ultimately  fulfilled. 

Before  we  take  our  leave,  however,  of  the  ideological  philosophy, 
we  must  mention  a  far  more  recent  effort,  which  has  been  made, 
both  to  advocate  its  principles,  and  to  furnish  them  with  additional 
proois  and  illustrations.  I  refer  to  the  works  of  Dr.  Broussais  pub- 
lished about  the  year  1828,  one  of  which  is  entitled,  "  Traite  de 
Physiologic  appliqu6e  a  la  Pathologic,"  and  another,  "  Da  Tlrritation 
et  de  la  Folic,  ouvrage,  dans  lequel  les  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du 
Moral  sont  6tablis  sur  les  Bases  de  la  Mcdecine  Physioi(\::ique." 
These  works  are  by  no  means  the  productions  of  a  philosophc^r,  but 
rather  of  a  physician,  who,  having  devoted  his  life  entirely  to  the 
observation  of  pathological  and  physiological  phenomena,  discov- 
ers in  them,  as  he  imagines,  the  theory  of  all  the  mental  anrl  monil 
-manifestations  of  which  man  is  the  subject.*    In  this  view  his  aim 

•  Broussais*  life  was  eventful.  He  was  born  near  St.  Mnlo.  1772,  and  aAor  a  wilil- 
epent  youth,  studied  medicine  at  Brest.  On  completing  his  term  of  study,  he  spent 
some  years  at  sea,  as  surjreon  to  various  ships  of  war.  In  171>!).  lie  went  to  Pnri.^, 
where  he  prosecutcrl  his  studies  with  ^reat  ardor,  and  took  his  doctor's  d"ixr('e.  Sooti 
after  he  attached  himself  to  the  French  army,  and  travHIrd  in  comnany  with  the  troop« 
of  Napoleon,  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  In  1HI4,  he  was  appointc*!  ])rofessc/ 
in  the  military  hospital  at  Paris,  where  he  reuiuincd  till  his  death,  which  took  place  Id 

.1838.  i       r 
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coincides  with  that  of  Cabanis,  although  his  ability  for  carrying  it 
out  was  not  by  any  means  so  great ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  thfi 
style  of  invective  in  which  he  sometimes  indulges  against  the  spir- 
itualists, gives  to  his  writings  a  very  unphilosophical  aspect.  To 
enter  minutely  into  the  various  physiological  theories  he  propounds ; 
into  his  attempts  to  determine  the  seat  of  the  different  mental  or 
<noral  powers ;  into  his  disquisitiDns  upon  irritation  and  the  physical 
causes  of  madness,  would  require  the  knowledge  peculiar  to  those 
of  his  own  profession.  This  is,  however,  the  less  necessar)%  be- 
cause whatever  theory  may  be  advocated  to  account  for  such  phe- 
nomena, upon  physical  principles,  it  does  not  by  any  means  set  us 
at  rest  upon  the  higher  psychological  questions,  to  which  intel- 
lectual philosophy  gives  its  chief  attention.  The  following  wiT 
give  a  general  idea  of  his  theory  of  mental  phenomena. 

Sensation,  according  to  the  last  work  above  referred  to,  consists 
in  a  circle  of  irritation  or  excitation,  which  traverses  the  human 
system  from  the  brain  to  the  extremities  of  the  nerves.  Cf  this 
irritation,  sensibility  is  the  direct  result.  Perception,  again,  is  an 
excitation  of  the  cerebral  matter  ;  and  from  this  it  is  affirmed,  all 
the  phenomena  of  intellection  may  be  shown  to  spring.  The  emo 
tjons  originate  in  like  manner, — ^**elles  viennent  toujours  d'une 
stimulation  de  I'appareil  nerveux  du  percevant."  Thus,  in  fact 
we  have  in  Broussais  the  doctrine  of  Cabanis  modified  by  a  pecul 
iar  theory  of  irritation ;  a  theory  on  which  he  laid  great  stress, 
as  being  a  most  important  discovery.  In  the  second  edititm  of 
his  work  on  the  "  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral,"  Broussais 
avowed  himself  on  the  side  of  phrenology,  and  by  combining  tho 
methods  of  reasoning  employed  respectively  by  Cabanis  and  Gall, 
sought  to  render  his  positions  impregnable.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  in  taking  this  course  he  was  simply  attempting  to 
find  appliances  to  maintain  a  bad  cause.  We  have  shown  already, 
in  the  case  of  phrenology,  that  no  analysis  of  our  mtellectual  or 
active  powers,  and  no  valid  explanation  of  our  fundamental  ideas, 
can,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  flow  from  the  method  of  investi- 
gation it  adopts,  inasmuch  as  our  mental  phenomona  must  have 
been  already  duly  considered,  before  any  relation  could  be  observe^: 
between  them  and  the  different  portions  of  the  brain.  In  like  man- 
ner, whatever  system,  different  from  phrenolog)',  be  employed  to 
account  for  the  facts  of  consciousness  upon  physical  principles, 
still  there  is  the  same  necessity  for  metaphysical  research,  before 
anything  can  be  distinctly  known  of  those  mental  processes  wliich 
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we  have  to  expiain.  With  regard  to  theories  of  irritations  or  of 
vibiations,  or  of  any  similar  movements  by  which  materialism  is 
supposed  to  be  rendered  feasible  or  intelligible,  we  have  seen,  in 
our  general  discussion  of  the  materialist  question,  that  such  sys- 
tems at  best  can  be  but  mere  hypotheses  ;  that  even  as  hypotheses 
they  do  not  account  for  the  central  force  by  which  the  vital  and 
intellectual  organs  are  continually  put  into  exercise  ;  that  they  in 
every  case  confound  the  organ  itself  with  the  real  exciting  cause 
of  the  various  functions ;  and,  lastly,  that  they  totally  fail  in  ex- 
plaining the  unity  and  simplicity  of  the  mind,  as  witnessed  by  the 
daily  evidence  of  our  consciousness.* 

With  Broussais  we  may  consider,  that  the  efforts  of  ideology 
cease.  Many,  it  is  true,  may  still  hold  the  principles  it  has  sup- 
ported ;  but  none,  that  we  are  aware  of,  are  now  to  be  found,  who 
are  able  or  read^  to  maintain  them  on  broad  metaphysical  grounds.f 

The  most  complete  and  able  attempts  which  France  has  made 
during  the  present  century  to  uphold  sensational  principles,  are, 
without  doubt,  to  be  found  in  this  ideological  school,  which  we  have 
just  been  reviewing.  At  the  same  time,  there  have  been  some  few 
other  manifestations  of  a  completely  different  character  and  com- 
plexion, which,  as  belonging  to  the  sensational  philosophy  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  would  be  wrong  to  pass  by  unnoticed.  We 
must  not  forget,  for  instance,  that  the  originator  of  the  phrenolog- 
ical  system.  Dr.  Gall,  though  a  German  by  birth,  published  his 
researches  chiefly  in  the  French  language ;  and  that,  whatever 
honor  may  be  due  to  the  school  at  large,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
stands,  it  must  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  industry  and  intelligence 
with  which  he  pursued  the  subject  in  all  its  different  bearings. 
Gall  died  in  the  year  1828,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of 
being  an  earnest  and  sincere  searcher  after  truth  ;  and  though  de- 
cried by  many,  as  being  grossly  materialistic  in  his  views,  3ret  it 
is  by  no  means  evident  that  he  really  intended  to  advocate  mate- 
rialism, while  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  strongly  repelled  the  charges 
of  fatalism  and  immorality,  which  were  attributed  to  his  opinions. 

Another  erratic  genius  who  shone  with  some  iMrilhancy  for  a 
time  in  the  hemisphere  of  French  philosophy,  appeared  in  the  per- 
son of  Azals.     His  object  was  not  merely  to  discuss  the  phenoip- 

*  For  critiques  on  Broussais'  principles,  see  Damiron's  "  Essai  sur  THistoire  de  la 
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ena  of  mind,  but  rather  to  embrace  the  whole  universe  in  the  grasp 
of  his  philosophical  system.  The  Lectures  he  delivered  about  the 
vear  1809,  abounding  at  once  with  ease  and  elegance,  gave  great 
popularity  to  his  opinions,  which  were  soon  further  developed  and 
discussed  in  three  different  works,  entitled  respectively,  "  Cours  de 
Philosophic  G^n^rale,"  "  Precis  du  Systeme  Universel,"  and  **  I'Ex- 
plication  Universel."  To  give  an  adequate  description  of  the 
theories  contained  in  these  voluminous  works,  would  be  a  task  by 
no  means  brief,  and  far  from  easy ;  but  we  refer  the  curious  reader 
to  an  elaborate  article  in  the  "  Journal  des  Debats"  of  the  5th  of 
November  1824,  a  translation  from  which  will  be  found  in  a  Note 
at  the  end  of  this  volume.* 

The  only  name  which  we  have  now  further  to  adduce  as  be- 
longing to  the  school  of  French  sensationalism,  is  that  of  M.  Comte, 
whose  brilliant  scientific  genius  has  raised  him  to  the  very  highest 
rank  of  modem  authors,  and  given  him  a  reputation  not  confined 
to  France,  but  as  extensive  as  the  cultivation  of  philosophy  itself. 
M.  Comte  was  originally  an  offspring  of  the  school  of  Saint  Simon, 
and  in  some  respects  has  ever  retained  an  affinity  with  the  doc- 
trines of  that  remarkable  sect ;  yet  his  profound  researches  in 
science,  and  his  independence  of  mind  as  a  thinker,  have  given  him 
a  position  far  beyond  that  of  a  mere  partisan  to  any  system  of  phi- 
losophy whatever.  Up  to  the  year  1816,  he  was  a  teacher  in  the 
Polytechnic  School  at  Paris:  on  relinquishing  his  more  regular 
duties  there,  he  devoted  ten  years  of  his  life  to  the  preparation  of 
a  course  of  lectures  on  Positive  Philosophy :  these  he  delivered  in 
1829,  before  an  audience  at  Paris,  comprehending  many  of  the 
most  eminent  philosophers  of  the  country,  and  has  since  re-elabo-  . 
rated  and  published. 

To  enter  into  the  idea  of  the  Positive  philosophy,  we  must  attend 
for  a  moment  to  the  estimate  which  M.  Comte  has  made  of  the 
present  condition  of  human  knowledge,  as  it  appears  upon  the 
stage  of  European  civilization.  All  knowledge  which  aims  at  gen- 
erality, he  considers  to  be  at  present  in  an  utterly  disjointed  state. 
Systems  of  philosophy  there  are  in  abundance,  and  religions  more 
than  enough,  but  all  are  for  the  most  part  in  contradiction  with 
each  other,  so  that  in  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  sum  of  knowledge 
they  pretend  to  convey,  is  by  one  or  another  of  them  repudiated 
and  denied.  The  reason  of  this  confusion  may  be  twofold.  Either 
the  mind  of  man  may  be  searching  for  truth  beyond  the  legitimate 

•  Vide  Note  C  in  the  Appendix 
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region  of  its  actual  knowledge,  or  it  may  not  take  a  sufficiently 
comprehensive  view  of  that  truth,  which  really  does  lie  within  its 
grasp.  The  Positive  philosophy  essays  to  overcome  these  hin- 
drances to  the  march  of  science ;  it  undertakes  to  dismiss  all  the 
absolute  ideas,  all  the  a  priori  conceptions,  all  tl  e  theological  chi- 
meras which  have  fettered  the  human  reason  hitherto,  and  by  com- 
pleting the  sum  of  the  positive  sciences,  to  rise  by  a  purely  experi- 
mental pathway  at  the  lofty  elevation  of  a  universal  philosophy.* 

To  establish  the  justice  of  these  views  upon  the  present  state  or 
nuroan  knowledge,  and  confirm  our  hope  in  the  new  organum,  M. 
Comte  attempts  to  grasp  the  great  law  of  human  progress — the 
principle  by  which  knowledge  has  developed  itself  along  the  path- 
way of  the  ages.  This  law  of  progress  is  discovered  in  the  fact, 
that  the  human  intellect  in  the  case  of  individual  nations,  as  well 
as  of  humanity  at  large,  passes  through  three  distinct  stages — the 
theological,  the  metaphysical,  and  the  positive.  In  his  more  infan- 
tile and  simple  state,  man  repoises  implicit  faith  in  the  supernatural ; 
all  the  operations  of  nature  have  their  appropriate  deities,  and  its 
secrets  can  only  be  unfolded  by  a  Divine  communication.  The 
highest  form  of  this  conception  is  monotheism,  in  which  we  see  the 
transition  from  the  age  of  theology  to  that  of  metaphysics.  In  the 
metaphysical  age,  the  mind  having  elevated  itself  beyond  the  reach 
of  superstition,  regards  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  not  as  the 
interventions  of  Deity,  but  as  implying  the  existence  of  real  enti- 
ties and  metaphysical  forces.  These  speculations  again  terminate 
in  the  universal  idea  of  nature,  as  the  unity  of  those  abstract  agen- 
cies, which  are  falsely  imagined  to  have  a  real  concrete  existence. 
So  far,  then,  we  see  the  human  reason  groping  for  tmth  in  a  region 
beyond  the  limits  in  which  truth  can  be  scanned.f  Amidst  these 
feeble  endeavors,  however,  we  note  the  rise  of  a  scientific  method, 
which,  by  the  certainty  of  its  conclusions  and  the  brilliancy  of  its 
discoveries,  stands  in  striking  contrast  with  the  systems  wo  havo 
before  described.  This  method  is  the  positive — a  system  of  philos 
ophy  which,  basing  itself  entirely  upon  palpable  facts,  and  ignoi 
ing  everything  beyond  them,  raises  itself  to  the  perception  of  tbo 
latcs  of  the  universe,  and  strives  to  include  them  all  under  one  vfwt 
but  certain  generalization.  All  the  sciences,  according  to  Comte, 
invariably  pass  through  this  triple  process.  Some  of  them,  such  as 
astronomy,  physicl  and  chemistry,  have  already  arrived  at  the 

•  Cours  de  Phi!.  Po«. — See  the  "  Considerations  G;^n?rales  sur  la  Nature  et  I'CoiroTi' 
mjoee  de  la  Phil.  Positive."     Vol.  i.  Inc.  i ;  also  vol.  iv.  lees.  4G  and  47. 
f  Coure  de  PhU.  Pos.  vol.  i.  p.  3 — 7,  a.iJ  in-^re  fully  in  Le<  tures  ^  to  5U. 
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positive  stage  ;  others  of  them,  such  as  physiolog}',  or  as  it  is  here 
termed,  biologj',  have  only  attained  their  second  period  of  develop- 
ment, while  the  whole  science  of  humanity  (sociology)  is  y^t  in  its 
first  era— every  theory  hitherto  propounded  being  hampered  with 
the  false  idea  of  a  providence  and  a  God.* 

Having  thus  defined  and  settled  the  limits  of  the  human  reason, 
M.  Comte  next  proposes  to  make  our  knowledge  general  and  com- 
plete, by  exhibiting  the  co-ordination  of  the  sciences,  and  thus 
rising  by  degrees  to  the  summit  of  the  pyramid.  The  classification 
given  us  of  the  sciences  at  large,  and  their  regular  order  of  devel- 
opment, is  unquestionably  a  masterpiece  of  scientific  thinking,  as 
simple  as  it  is  comprehensive.  In  studying  the  nature  and  relation 
of  facts  (for  such  is  the  whole  province  of  the  Positive  philosophy), 
the  human  mind  begins  with  those  which  are  at  once  the  most 
simple  and  the  most  general — those,  namely,  of  number  or  mathe* 
matics.  Closely  connected  with  numerical  relations,  at  the  first 
remove  above  pure  arithmetical  abstractions,  are  those  which  refer 
to  the  properties  of  space — the  facts  with  which  geometry  is  con- 
versant ;  and  next  above  them  mechanics,  rationally  considered. 
These,  then,  form  together  the  first  or  lowest  rank  in  the  co-ordi- 
nation of  the  sciences. 

Having  investigated  the  phenomena  of  number  and  space,  we 
are  in  a  condition  to  enter  upon  the  higher  investigation  of  matter^ 
which  we  find  appears  in  its  most  simple  and  least  complicated 
form  in  the  science  of  astronomy.  There  it  is  that  we  see  the 
great  primary  laws  and  movements  of  the  material  universe  on  a 
gigantic  and  imposing  scale. 

Descending  from  this  general  view  of  the  properties  of  matter 
to  the  surface  of  our  globe,  we  next  carry  our  researches  into  the 
department  of  terrestrial  physics^  in  which  the  results  are  indeed 
less  definite  and  general  than  in  astronomy,  but  far  more  rich  and 
diversified. 

The  fourth  step  brings  us  into  the  department  of  chemistry. 
Here  we  have  to  observe  the  still  more  obscure  and  recondite 
movements  of  physical  agencies,  working  and  interworking  with 
each  other,  until  we  are  brought  up  to  the  point,  where  the  mere 
dynamical  phenomena  cease,  and  the  wonders  of  organization 
commence. 

The  fifth  place,  then,  in  the  rank  of  the  sciences,  is  Biology,  a 
branch  which  includes  all  the  phenomena  of  life,  from  the  lowest 

•  Vol.  ].  lee.  ii.  <'  Sur  la  Hierarchie  des  Sdeneet  Pomtives." 
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vegetable  productions  up  to  the  highest  organic  structure  as  seen 
in  man.  Here  the  complication  and  diversity  of  the  facts  pre- 
sented become  vastly  exaggerated,  and  the  science  itself  rendered 
proportionally  difficult  and  tardy  in  its  development. 

The  last  and  top-stone  of  this  magnificent  evidence  is  Sociology, 
the  science  of  man,  as  he  has  appeared  on  the  stage  of  history 
from  remote  ages  to  the  present  time.  Here  we  arrive  at  the  great 
term  of  human  knowledge ;  the  chasm  between  the  science  of 
mind,  and  all  the  rest,  is  filled  up ;  and  thus,  by  the  completion  of 
our  positive  knowledge,  we  rise  to  the  attainment  of  ideas,  which, 
with  all  the  certainty  of  experimental  truth,  unite  all  the  generality 
of  metaphysical  research.  Who  can  fail  to  observe  and  admire 
the  perfect  harmony  of  truth  as  here  exhibited  ?  Commencing 
with  the  most  abstract  region  of  our  knowledge,  we  see  one  rank 
arising  above  the  other,  each  diminishing  in  certainty  and  general- 
ity as  it  increases  in  richness  and  complexity,  until  the  whole  cir- 
cuit is  completed;  the  highest  region  won,  and  all  the  sciences 
linked  together  by  the  harmonious  order  in  which  they  are  devel- 
oped, by  the  onward  march  of  humanity  towards  the  completion 
of  truth. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  M.  Comte's  theory,  which  we  at 
once  perceive  to  be  an  enormous  system  of  materialism,  grounded 
upon  great  research,  and  supported  by  all  the  aids,  which  physical 
science,  with  its  latest  improvements,  can  present.  All  philos- 
ophy, according  to  this  system,  rests  upon  the  observation  of  out- 
ward facts.  In  physics  we  observe  the  facts  of  the  material 
world,  in  physiology  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  in  social  physics 
the  historical  facts  of  man's  intellectual  being ;  the  great  and  sole 
object  of  philosophy  being  to  classify  and  arrange  these  objects  so 
as  to  discover  the  laws  of  their  progress,  and  bring  those  laws  to 
their  highest  possible  generalization.  This,  it  is  affirmed,  has  been 
accomplished  by  exhibiting  the  co-ordination  of  the  sciences,  and 
by  deducing  the  one  great  law  of  man's  intellectual  development. 
On  this  system  we  remark — 

1.  Supposing  the  theory  for  a  moment  to  be  correct,  and  allow- 
ing that,  to  account  for  the  intellectual  phenomena  of  mankind, 
we  have  succeeded  in  bringing  to  lij^ht  the  threefold  process  above 
explained,  still  we  are  far  from  having  reached  a  firm  and  satisfac- 
tory resting  place.  Admit  that  every  science  goes  through  its 
theological,  its  metaphysical,  and  its  positive  era ;  why,  we  ask,  is 
tills  wonderful  law  of  development  in  operation  ?     Is  U  bv  fihant 
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that  humanity  Is  so  formed  ?  Is  it  by  some  primasvaJ  fate  that 
things  should  take  such  a  direction  ?  If  there  be  a  law,  surely 
there  must  be  a  lawgiver.  If  there  is  a  majestic  plan  by  which 
mankind  marches  on  to  its  destiny,  something  or  other  must  have 
caused  it.  If  history  be  so  glorious  a  drama,  some  mindhsis  cer- 
tainly planned  it,  and  watched  over  its  execution.  To  eliminate  a 
law  magnificent  in  its  results,  and  then  to  deny  any  intelligent  prin- 
ciple from  which  it  proceeded,  can  only  be  the  part  of  determined 
prejudice  or  egregious  trifling  with  the  highest  truths.     But — 

2.  This  law,  so  greatly  extolled,  has  in  fact  only  a  very  partial 
truth  about  it.  That  some  of  the  natural  sciences  have  passed 
through  the  three  stages  described,  may  be  readily  admitted,  with- 
out for  a  moment  supposing  that  the  two  former  elements  are  in- 
tended to  be  eventually  merged  in  the  latter.  Theology  and  met- 
aphysics form  as  necessary  portions  of  our  intellectual  life,  as  does 
positive  science.  Their  proper  sphere  may  become  more  accu- 
rately defined  as  knowledge  increases,  but  never  can  the  one  be 
absorbed  in  any  of  the  others.  The  reason  of  man  ever  strives, 
and  will  strive  after  some  fixed  and  absolute  reality ;  and  his 
moral  nature  will  ever  pant  after  the  divine.  While  here  and 
there  a  grovelling  spirit  will  sink  itself  in  the  earthly  and  material, 
giving  itself  wholly  up  to  the  life  of  sense,  the  perpetual  tendency 
of  mankind  at  large  (and  this  is  our  highest  appeal)  is  to  seek  a 
reality  beneath  the  fleeting  phenomena  around  them,  and  to  be- 
lieve, with  unwavering  faith,  that  the  world  sprung  from  a  Creator, 
man  from  a  God. 

3.  Positivism  in  denying  the  possibility  of  a  mental  philosophy, 
at  the  same  time  supposes  a  mental  theory  of  its  own.  The  in- 
ternal facts  of  consciousness  do  not  come  under  those  sensuous 
manifestations  to  which  the  positive  philosopher  alone  appeals ; 
the  only  knowledge  he  pretends  to  have  of  the  human  mind  is  de- 
rived either  from  the  actions  of  mankind  or  the  construction  of 
the  brain.  But  we  would  ask — is  it  the  same  thing  to  observe  the 
outward  actions  of  a  man,  and  to  consider  the  meijital  processes 
from  which  they  spring?  or  is  it  the  same  thing  to  note  the  or- 
gans of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  to  classify  our  powers,  fac- 
ulties, desires  and  emotions  ?  To  maintain  this,  involves  a  theory 
of  mind  far  more  untenable,  as  we  have  before  shown,  than  that 
which  the  positivist  denounces  as  dark  and  unintelligible  ;  and 
even  this  theory  itself  cannot  exist  without  the  aid  of  those  very 
facts  of  consciousness,  which  are  so  thoughtlessly  disowned.     Ex- 
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temal  facts  can  never  reveal  to  us  any  law  or  phenomenon  of 
mind,  until  reflection  has  in  our  own  case,  made  the  inward  world 
clear  to  our  understanding,  and  given  us  a  psychology  to  start 
with.  The  procedure  of  positivism  with  regard  to  psychology, 
therefore,  is  to  cancel  openly  a  whole  world  of  positive  facts,  and 
then  tacitly  to  admit  them  in  the  construction  of  its  own  material 
theory.  If  we  are  at  liberty  to  deal  with  facts  in  this  manner, 
any  theory  we  choose  may  be  easily  maintained. 

4.  The  great  opposition  of  the  positive  philosophy,  however,  is 
aimed  mainly  against  the  existence  of  necessary  truth — of  absolute 
ideas.  Here,  however,  we  have  the  same  spectacle  repeated  as  in 
the  case  above  mentioned  ;  we  have  absolute  ideas  denied  in  one 
breath,  and  then  employed  in  the  next.  M.  Comte  is  a  great 
mathematician  ;  and  to  give  a  coloring  to  his  theory  he  speaks  of 
geometrical  phenomena,  as  though  the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
mathematical  truth  were  mere  sensuous  images.  Space,  number, 
time,  perfect  geometrical  figures  and  ideas,  all  these  may,  indeed, 
be  phenomena  to  the  human  reason^  but  they  are  phenomena 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  senses.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  many  other  conceptions.  Take  the  idea  of  law,  an  idea 
on  which  the  positive  philosophy  is  itself  grounded  ;  is  it  not  the 
conception  of  something  fixed,  unalterable,  necessary?  Take 
away  its  fixed  and  absolute  character,  and  it  will  serve  as  a  fun- 
damental law  no  longer.  Take  the  idea  of  substance — its  denial 
virtually  annihilates  the  world,  and  involves  us  in  the  very  depths 
of  a  scepticism,  against  which  the  universal  reason  of  mankind 
eternally  protests.  Take  the  idea  of  cause — and  here  also  we  find 
a  conception,  which,  so  long  as  the  human  will  exists,  breaks  down 
every  attempt  to  reduce  all  nature  and  all  being  to  an  uncon- 
nected series  of  individual  facts.  Take,  in  fine,  the  idea  of  duty^ 
and  it  is  there  alone  that  we  can  find  a  basis  for  all  the  moral 
phenomena  of  humanity  at  large.  Every  system  of  philosophy, 
every  abstract  science,  though  it  should  exclaim  aloud  against  the 
admission  of  absolute  ideas,  yet  tacitly  avails  itself  of  them  as  th<? 
very  foundation  on  which  it  reposes. 

5.  Finally,  even  supposing  the  positive  system  coulJ  succeed  in 
freeing  itse  f  from  these  charges,  and  could  really  accomplish  all  Jt 
professes — what  would  be  gained  by  it  after  all— or  rather,  we 
might  sny,  what  expectations  would  not  be  lost.  .  Positivism,  while 
it  seems  to  proffer  a  boon  with  one  hand,  yet  with  the  other  thiows 

impenetrable  veil  ever  e'^erything  which  it  mos(  concerns  us  to 
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know  and  to  feel.  What  does  it  tell  us  of  nature  ?  Nothing.  It 
merely  points  out  to  us  a  huge  piece  of  machinery,  and  attemjits 
to  discover  the  laws  of  its  operation ;  but  it  speaks  not  of  its  origin 
— of  its  significancy — of  its  destination ;  it  throws  no  light  upon 
the  forms  of  beauty  it  exhibits,  upon  the  divine  ideas  it  unfolds, 
upon  the  moral  influences  it  conveys  to  that  highest  of  all  terres- 
trial creations — the  human  soul.  What  does  it  tell  us  of  humanity ! 
Nothing.  It  explains  not  why  we  exist — it  tells  us  not  whither  wo 
are  tending.  The  problem  of  moral  evil  is  left  a  dark  and  cheer- 
less mystery ;  while  the  anticipations  of  the  good  are  all  buried  in 
the  sepulchre  of  a  stern  and  rugged  materialism.  What  does  it 
tell  us  of  freedom,  of  conscience,  of  accountability,  of  immortality  ? 
Nothing.  Human  freedom  sinks  into  the  law  of  a  fixed  and  un- 
changeable necessity— conscience  is  never  allowed  to  testify  of  an 
eternal  justice  to  which  the  oppressed  may  ever  appeal,  and  upon 
whose  decisions  the  righteous  may  rely  for  their  ultimate  vindica- 
tion— wisdom  and  goodness,  as  possessed  by  man,  cannot  look  be- 
yond their  own  present  imperfection,  to  a  perfect  wisdom,  an 
unsullied  purity,  to  which  we  are  ever  tending — ^nor  can  hope 
whisper  the  thought,  that  there  is  a  life  beyond  life,  that  the  intel- 
ligence which  gazes  into  the  dim  futurity,  and  the  aspirations  which 
long  for  an  eternal  home,  are  any  other  than  delusions — at  once 
our  glory  and  our  curse.  Finally,  what  does  it  tell  us  of  God  ?  . 
Again  the  answer  we  receive  is  nothing.  Formerly  it  was  said, 
exclaims  M.  Comte,  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God ;  but 
now  they  only  recount  the  glory  of  Newton  and  Laplace :  nay,  the 
conceptions  of  the  atheistic  astronomers  of  France,  are  declared  to 
be  far  more  perfect  than  those  which  the  universe  itself  has  been 
able  to  realize.  **  These  heavens,  this  harmonious  universe,"  says 
M.  Saisset,  **  which  filled  the  mind  of  Newton,  of  Kepler,  of  Lin- 
naeus, with  religious  enthusiasm,  MM.  Comte  and  Littre  consider 
to  be  imperfectly  constructed ;  they  so  far  forget  themselves,  as  to 
say  that  the  universe  exhibits  a  degree  of  wisdom  inferior  to  that 
which  man  possesses,  and  that  it  is  easy  in  the  detail,  as  well  as  in 
the  whole,  to  conceive  one  far  better.  What !  has  the  nature  of 
things  been  so  clumsy,  and  so  Httle  consistent  with  itself?  has  it 
been  able  to  people  space  with  infinite  worlds,  and  make  to  circu- 
late through  all  existence  the  torrents  of  life ;  and  yet  has  it  not 
been  able  to  give  them  laws  sufficiently  reasonable  to  secure  the 
approbation  of  oiie  of  its  innumerable  creatures  ?  What  1  can  it 
produce  the  very  intelligence  of  these  two  philosophers,  and  jet 
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not  equal  it  in  its  plans  and  combinations  r  That  which  MM. 
Comte  and  Littre,  forsooth,  conceive  in  their  study,  that  which, 
according  to  their  own  theory,  germinates  in  the  brain  of  these 
two  feeble  organic  machines  destined  to  endure  but  for  a  day,  is 
more  reasonable,  more  beautiful,  more  harmonious,  than  the  system 
of  existence  which  nature  realizes  in  its  eternal  evolution  athwart 
the  immensity !" 

With  all  the  admiration  we  cannot  but  have  for  our  author's 
brilliant  scientific  genius,  we  cannot  but  deplore  the  illusions  which 
such  minds,  charmed  with  a  theory,  and  absorbed  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  visible  alone,  gradually  practise  upon  themselves.  M. 
Comte  admits  that  the  stability  of  the  solar  system  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  all  animal  existence ;  but  instead 
of  seeing  any  design  in  this  beautiful  adaptation  of  things  to  an 
end,  he  attempts  to  show  that  such  stability  is  but  the  natural  re- 
sult of  the  mechanical  laws,  by  which  the  heavenly  bodies  perform 
their  movements ;  and  this  is  his  substitute  for  a  God !  But  here 
just  as  much  is  left  to  account  for  as  before ;  nay,  go  back  as  we 
may,  resolving  phenomena  after  phenomena  into  their  simpler  laws, 
yet  there  is  just  as  much  necessity  as  ever  for  us  to  assume  the 
existence  of  a  great  first  cause,  unless  we  choose  to  subvert  all  the 
indestructible  notions  upon  which  we  are  obliged  to  act  in  all  the 
practical  affairs  of  life.  Every  action  of  the  body,  every  effort  of 
the  mind,  every  volition  of  whatever  kind,  reveals  to  our  con- 
sciousness the  notion  of  a  spiritual  power,  from  which  the  source 
of  our  own  action  proceeds.  Starting  from  this  inward  revela- 
tion, the  reason  of  mankind  cannot  gaze  upon  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe,  without  assigning  a  spiritual  power  of  infinite  gran- 
deur as  the  **  primum  mobile"  of  the  whole.  As  well  can  we  deny 
self,  the  cause  of  our  own  actions,  as  deny  God,  the  cause  of  the 
kosmos,  the  universe  of  order  around  us.  This  first  step,  that  of 
the  real  existence  of  a  supreme  being,  the  source  of  law,  being  ex- 
torted, the  keystone  to  a  system  of  mechanical  materialism,  such 
as  that  contained  in  the  "  Course  of  Positive  Philosophy,"  is  taken 
away ;  its  massive  structure  crumbles  piecemeal  before  the  force 
of  spiritual  truth,  and  with  it  the  immortal  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  our  nature  return  to  smile  upon  the  path  of  human  life. 

We  only  quote,  in  conclusion,  the  beautiful  language  of  a  re- 
viewer well  able  to  appreciate  the  merits  as  well  as  the  errors  of 
the  positive  philosophy : — **  Had  the  opinions  we  have  been  com- 
bating been  maintained  by  those  rash  speculators,  who  are  per- 
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mittcd  at  distant  intervals  todislurbthe  tranr^uiJIity  of  the  rerg^oiw 
wond,  we  should  not  have  allowed  xhem  to  interfeie  v/ith  ours. 
But  when  a  work  of  profound  science,  marked  with  great  acute- 
ness  of  reasoning,  and  conspicuous  for  the  highest  attributes  of 
intellectual  power—when  such  a  work  records  the  dread  senti- 
ment, that  the  universe  displays  no  proofs  of  an  all-directing  mind, 
and  records  it  too  as  the  deduction  of  unbiassed  reason,  ihe  appal- 
ling note  falls  upon  the  ear  as  like  the  sounds  of  de-^'ation  and  death. 
The  life-blood  of  the  affections  stands  frozen  in  its  srrnTigest  and 
most  genial  current,  and  reason  and  feeling  but  resume  their  as- 
cendency, when  they  have  pictured  the  consequences  of  so  fright- 
ful a  delusion.  If  man  is  thus  an  orphan  at  his  birth,  and  an 
outcast  in  his  destiny ;  if  knowledge  is  to  be  his  punishment  and 
not  his  pride ;  if  all  his  intellectual  achievements  are  to  j^>erish  with 
him  in  the  dust ;  if  the  Arief  tenure  of  his  being  is  to  be  renounced 
amid  the  wreck  of  vain  desires,  of  blighted  hopes,  and  of  bleed- 
ing affections — then  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  metaphor,  is  life  a 
dream/'* 

*  The  above  remarks  apply  to  the  spirit  of  Comte's  philosophy  as  a  inhnlc.  No  can- 
did mind  can  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  great  merit  there  is  in  many  of  has  sepi  att 
f9iearcb.i8,  boi.h  in  phytiicol  science  and  in  sociology. 


CHAPTER  V. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MODERN  IDEALISM. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  idealism  from  the  revival  of  modern 
philosophy  to  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  we  described 
foiir  different  movements  which  it  exhibited  respectively  in  four 
different  parts  of  Europe.  The  French  movement  was  seen  to 
develop  itself  first  in  the  school  of  Descartes,  and  to  evaporate  at 
length  either  into  the  revived  Platonism  of  Malebranche,  or  the 
realistic  pantheism  of  Spinoza.  The  English  idealism,  polemical 
in  its  origin,  and  living  a  life  of  contest  rather  than  one  of  calm 
and  lofty  repose,  we  saw  gradually  retiring  before  the  power  of  its 
adversary,  and  ere  the  eighteenth  century  was  ended,  well  nigh 
extinguished  under  the  advancing  sensationalism  of  the  successors 
of  Locke.  The  German  idealism,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  des- 
tined to  realize  nobler  fortunes.  Sent  forth  under  the  auspices  of 
Leibnitz,  the  greatest  scholar  and  perhaps  thinker  of  his  age,  it 
enjoyed,  during  its  infancy,  a  prosperous  career  in  connection 
with  the  logical  order  of  the  Wolfian  school ;  then,  taking  another 
direction,  it  poured  astonishment  over  Europe,  through  the  works 
of  the  immortal  Kant ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  century  only  seemed 
preparing  for  a  still  grander  development,  and  a  still  bolder  flight. 
Lastly,  the  philosophy  of  Scotland,  although  perhaps  most  vigorous 
and  most  original  when  in  the  hands  of  Reid,  its  real  founder,  yet 
appeared  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  to  promise  for  the  present 
a  development  of  its  resources,  in  some  measure  corresponding  to 
the  victory  it  had  already  achieved  over  the  pretensions  of  scep- 
ticism. 

The  two  anti-sensational  forces,  therefore,  which  meet  our  view 
on  stepping  over  the  threshold  of  the  nineteenth  century,  are  the 
respective  philosophies  of  Scotland  and  Germany.  Upon  these  it 
devolved  to  carry  on  the  combat  against  the  materialism  of  Eng- 
land and  Trance ;  and  from  these  were  derived  the  fruitful  germs 
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of  thought,  which  have  now  succeeded  in  producing  a  reaction  in 
favor  of  idealism  in  both  those  countries.  In  pursuing,  then,  the 
history  of  the  idealistic  tendency  through  our  own  age,  we  must 
first  look  to  Scotland  and  Germany,  as  the  sources  of  its  chief 
movements ;  having  done  this,  we  shal^  be  the  better  able  to  esti- 
mate their  effect  upon  our  own  country,  and  their  share  in  the  rise 
of  the  modern  eclecticism  of  France.  This  sketch,  as  far  as  Scot- 
land, Germany,  and  England  are  concerned,  we  shall  assign  to  the 
present  chapter ;  the  history  of  modern  eclecticism,  although 
strictly  anti- sensational,  yet,  as  presenting  several  peculiarities, 
we  must  reserve  for  a  sepai*ate  consideration. 


Sect.  I. — The  Scottish  School  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  Scottish  metaphysics  during  the 
hi$t  century  have  been  already  noticed  in  a  former  chapter.  Up 
to  the  time  of  Reid,  as  we  then  saw,  the  representationalist  theory 
of  perception,  though  not  in  its  strictly  Aristotelian  form,  was  the 
general  belief  of  the  philosophical  world  ;  and  upon  its  foundation 
the  edifice  of  scepticism,  as  erected  by  Berkeley  and  Hume,  mainly 
rested.  Against  this  system  the  philosophy  of  Reid  was  the  natu- 
ral reaction ;  and  as  the  effect  of  all  scepticism  is  to  send  us  back 
again  to  first  principles,  so  it  was  only  a  thing  to  be  reasonably 
expected,  that  the  bold  and  sweeping  scepticism  of  Hume  should 
give  rise  to  a  proportionally  deep  and  thorough  revision  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  human  knowledge.  The  key  to  all  that 
Dr.  Reid  ever  wrote  upon  these  topics  may  be  found  in  the  one 
consideration,  that  he  stood  forth  as  the  professed  opponent  of  phil- 
osophical scepticism,  and  had  from  the  first  determined  to  devote 
his  whole  life,  to  tear  up  the  very  deepest  roots  from  which  it 
sprung.  Hence  arose  his  attack  upon  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  as 
being  the  ^monov  i^fi-vdog  of  his  adversaries;  hence  his  opposition 
to  the  empirical  tendency  of  Locke's  refutation  of  innate  ideas; 
hence  his  assertion  of  the  immediacy  of  our  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  ;  hence,  in  a  word,  his  principle  of  common  sense,  by 
means  of  which  he  sought  to  enlist  the  universal  consent  of  man's 
intelligence  against  the  subtle,  and  sweeping  conclusions  of  a  false 
philosophy.  The  very  position  in  which  Reid  was  placed,  threw 
him  back  upon  the  only  true  method  of  all  metaphysical  investiga- 
.iop,  thj^  of  reflec  tjon  and  inward  analysis.  |0^^ce  taught  ^ghtly 
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to  interpret  the  observed  facts  of  our  consciousness,  he  found  it  no 
insuperable  task  to  overturn  the  false  hypotheses  which  had  up  to 
that  time  held  an  undisputed  place  in  most  metaphysical  systems. 

The  i)olemical  character,  however,  of  Reid's  philosophy,  neces- 
sarily gave  it  a  peculiarity  unfavorable  to  its  systematic  aevelop- 
ment.  Occupied  as  he  was  in  pulling  down,  he  had  but  little  time 
to  build  up  ;  and  even  that  which  he  did  succeed  in  erecting  had 
rather  the  character  of  an  outpost  strongly  placed  to  defend  the 
citadel  of  truth,  than  of  fresh  turrets  tending  to  beautify  or  enlarge 
it.  Moreover,  the  opposition  he  was  called  upon  to  sustain  against 
the  almost  universal  voice  of  authority,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
philosophies,  naturally  led  him  to  underrate  a  correct  knowledge 
of  their  nature  and  history,  and  to  deprive  himself  of  many  of  the 
aids  which  a  more  extensive  study  of  the  best  metaphysical  writ- 
ings would  have  afforded.*  All  this  tended  to  give  an  air  of  in- 
completeness to  his  system ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  he  appeared 
before  the  world  not  exactly  as  a  philosopher,  but  rather  in  the 
character  of  an  earnest  mind,  contending  only  for  a  few  great 
principles  of  truth,  and  willing,  when  those  main  positions  were 
gained,  to  rest  content  with  the  first  great  victory,  and  leave  to 
his  successors  the  task  of  following  it  up  into  all  its  legitimate  con- 
sequences. The  more  immediate  successors  of  Raid,  however, 
failed  to  do  this.  Furnished  with  their  new  philosophical  organon, 
that  of  common  sense,  they  did  little  more  than  celebrate  a  kind 
of  perpetual  ovation  over  the  conquest  which  their  great  prede- 
cessor had  by  its  means  achieved ;  or,  if  they  ever  attempted 
themselves  to  wield  it  against  other  enemies,  they  did  so  with  far 
less  nerve  and  pro^rtionally  small  success. 

Amongst  the  successors  of  Reid,  however,  there  was  one  disciple, 
inspired  with  profound  veneration  for  his  master,  and  deeply  im- 
bued with  his  spirit,  who  rose  to  a  distinction  far  above  the  rest, 
and  succeeded  in  giving  to  his  country's  philosophy  a  popularity, 
which,  in  the  want  of  some  such  advocate,  it  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, never  have  obtained.  The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that 
I  refer  to  Dugald  Stewart,  of  whose  writings  we  must  now  take  a 
brief  review. 

This  celebrated  author,  whose  works  form  so  large  an  item  in 
the  philosophical  history  of  Scotland  during  the  present  century, 
was  born  in  the  year  1753.     In   1773,  he  became  professor  of 


•  Not  that  Re'u!  was  altogether  insensible  to  the  value  of  the  History  of  Philosophy. 

£  roper  means  of  knowinjf  the  oper  \tions  01 1 
ap.  V. 


Indeed,  he  reckons  it  as  >ne  amontr  the  proper  means  of  knowing  the  oper\tions  otthfl 
'  nman  oiind.     "  Intelleo  ua]  Po  vers,"  chap.  v. 


^^w^^  -Via  ^t^- 
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mallieinatics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1785,  was 
raised  to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy.  His  first  work,  entitled, 
"  Elements  of  the  PhilosopTiy  of  the  Human  Mind,"  was  published 
is  1792,  and  obtained  considerable  celebrity  as  a  clear  and  eloquent 
exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Reid.  It  was  translated  into 
French  by  M.  Prevost  of  Geneva,  and  extensively  read  on  the 
Continent  as  well  as  in  our  own  country.  In  the  next  year  he 
published  his  "  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  which  comprehended 
the  chief  results  of  the  Scottish  school  on  the  moral  phenomena  of 
the  human  mind,  and  which  have  been  more  recently  translated 
by  M.  Jouffroy,  with  an  invaluable  preface  as  introduction.  In 
the  year  1810,  appeared  his  **  Philosophical  Essays,"  in  which  many 
of  the  points  at  issue  between  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  and  that 
of  Reid,  are  very  clearly  portrayed,  and  a  lengthened  disquisition 
added  on  the  philosophy  of  taste.  This  work  was  introduced  to 
the  French  public  by  M.  Huron.  In  the  year  1814,  appeared  the 
second  volume  of  the  "  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,"  comprehending  his  analysis  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and 
a  very  full  exposition  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  human  belief, 
an  expression  which  he  substituted  for  Reid's  **  Principles  of  Com- 
mon Sense."  The  next  two  years  were  occupied  in  writing  his 
"  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethi- 
cal, and  Political  Philosophy,"  the  first  part  of  which  was  published 
in  the  Supplement  to  the  "  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,"  in  the  year 
1816,  the  second  part  in  the  year  1821.  So  clear,  so  elegant,  and 
in  many  respects,  so  learned  is  the  exhibition  there  given  of  the 
gradual  development  of  metaphysical  philosophy  in  Europe,  and  so 
acute  the  strictures  on  the  different  systems  which  it  details,  that 
many  ground  his  chief  claim  to  a  lasting  reputation  upon  these 
rather  than  upon  any  of  his  more  systematical  writings.  The  third 
volume  of  the  "  Elements"  was  published  in  the  year  1827,  and  in 
1828,  the  year  of  his  death,  came  out  his  last  work,  entitled, "  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man."* 

Respecting  Stewart's  ability  as  a  writer,  there  never  "has  been, 
as  far  as  we  know,  but  one  opinion,  and  that  decidedly  favorable. 
His  reading  upon  all  metaphysical  subjects,  (with  the  exception  of 
the  more  modern  German  philosophy,)  appeared  to  be  almost  as 
extensive  as  the  literature  itself;  his  judgment  upon  the  merits  of 
the  different  authors  was,  for  the  most  part,  clear  and  cc  mprehen- 

♦  The  Becond  volume  of  the  "  Elements"  was  translated  into  French  by  M.  Farcy  : 
the  preliaiinnrv  discount',  by  M.  Buchon ;  and  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Active  ana 
lL>ral  Powersj"  by  MM.  Simon  ami  Huron.        ^^  ,  •-*.!•    «^* 
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flive  ;  his  own  mind  exhibited  all  the  traces  of  the  scholar  and  the 
man  of  taste,  while  his  easy  and  attractive  style  seemed  to  throw 
a  chirm,  and  an  interest  around  the  most  abstruse  and  forbidding 
subjects.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Scottish  meta- 
physics, while  they  derived  their  bone  and  sinew  from  Dr.  Reid, 
3'et  owed  to  the  labors  of  his  successor  all  that  mould  and  symme- 
try, that  order  and  beauty,  which  have  given  them  a  popularity 
greater  than  any  philosophical  treatises  in  the  English  language, 
which  have  appeared  in  modern  times. 

To  give  a  criticism  on  Stewart's  philosophy,  as  a  whole,  would 
be,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  to  repeat  what  we  have  already  said 
of  his  predecessor  and  instructor,  Dr.  Reid ;  the  points  in  which  he 
has  departed  from  Reid's  opinions  being  comparatively  very  few,  and 
those  few  but  of  slight  impo/lance.  It  may  be  useful,  however,  to 
mention  one  or  two  particulars,  in  which  Stewart  may  be  said  to 
have  rendered  essential  service  to  the  philosophy  of  Scotland,  and 
to  have  excelled  all  those  who  preceded,  him  in  the  same  de- 
partment. 

1.  He  introduced  many  great  improvements  into  the  metaphys- 
ical phraseology  of  his  school.  The  most  prominent  instance  of 
this  is  seen  in  the  fact  of  his  discarding  the  term  "  principles  ot 
common  sense,"  (the  very  term  by  which  Reid  and  his  immediate 
successors  have  chiefly  characterized  their  system,)  and  convey- 
ing the  same  idea  under  the  more  dignified  expression, ''  Fundamen- 
tal Laws  of  Human  Belief."  The  term,  **  principles  of  common 
sense,'*  was  in  many  respects  objectionable :  it  appeared  to  place 
common  sense  in  direct  opposition  to  philosophy,  and  by  implica- 
tion, to  assert  that  the  two  were  altogether  irreconcilable.  Stewart 
perceived  the  disadvantage  which  arose  from  this  circumstance, 
and  proceeded  with  a  laudable  zeal  to  remove  it. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  he  analyzed  more  closely  than  had  been 
done  before,  the  notions  which  Reid  intended  to  convey  under  the 
expression  itself,  and  showed  that,  properly  speaking,  they  refer  to 
the  primary  elements  of  our  reasoUy  rather  than,  (as  R6id  implied,) 
to  the  principles  upon  which  reasoning  is  conducted.  Common 
sense,  we  know,  in  the  popular  use  of  the  term,  is  opposed  to  an 
incorrect  and*  an  untenable  method  of  inference,  to  the  habit  of 
drawing  false  conclusions,  or  of  admitting  premises  on  slight  evi- 
dence. On  the  other  hand,  the  primary  elements  of  mans  reason 
aie  altogether  of  a  different  nature ;  their  absence  would  imply 
absolute  insanity^  so  that,  i^Ste^d  of  terming  thejp 
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common  sense,  they  should  rather  be  designated  fundamental  laws 
of  human  belief  without  which  it  were  impossible  for  the  mind  to 
perform  one  of  the  intellectual  operations,  for  which  it  is  destined 
"  The  former  expression,"  Stewart  remarks,  "  would  only  imply 
that  we  were  apt  to  fall  into  absurdities  and  improprieties  in  the 
common  concerns  of  life ;  but  to  denominate  such  laws  of  belief 
as  we  have  been  considering,  *  constituent  elements  of  human  rea- 
son,' while  it  seems  quite  unexceptionable  in  point  of  technical 
distinctness,  cannot  justly  be  censured  as  the  slightest  deviation 
from  our  habitual  forms  of  speech."  We  give  this  as  a  specimen 
(perhaps  the  most  striking  one  which  could  be  brought  forward) 
of  the  care  which  our  author  bestowed  on  his  philosophical  plirase- 
ology.  He  well  knew  that  nothing  tended  so  much  to  raise  met- 
aphysical speculations  above  objections  and  misunderstanding, 
nothing  to  commend  it  so  much  to  the  common  intellect  of  man, 
nothing  so  much  to  place  it  on  a  firm  and  lasting  basis,  as  to  clothe 
it  in  distinct,  appropriate,  and  intelligible  language.* 
'  ^'  '"^^^^2^   ~ ^^  Another  servicejwhich_Stewar^  jevise  the 

^i^^  classijication,  ^r^ich  Reidjiad  left  behind  him,  of  the  phenomena 

of  the  human  mind.  The  fundamentd  principle  of  classification  is 
the  same-  in  each,  that,  namely,  which  divides  all  mental  phenomena 
into  intellectual  and  active  powers.  Under  each  of  these  two  heads 
Reid  drew  out  a  long  list  of  faculties  or  feelings,  which  he  too 
hastily  set  down  as  original  and  peculiar  facts  of  our  mental  con- 
stitution, apparently  with  little  attempt  to  resolve  them  into  any 
more  primary  elements.  The  instinctive  principles  especially  were 
very  imperfectly  classified  in  Reid's  philosophy,  since  they  were 
made  so  numerous  and  complicated,  that  the  effect  was  rather  to 
perplex,  than  to  throw  any  additional  light  upon  the  subject.  ^Stew- 
art, thoughJaHVor^^ 

unobject'onable,  yet_thoroughly  revised  that  of  his  predecessor ; 
applied  to  ri"*any  partsof  it  a  closer  and  better  analysis ;  and  it  he 
did  not  accomplish  all  that  could  be  wished  on  this  head,  yet  point- 
ed out  the  way  to  those  who  soon  after  succeeded  him.  No  doubt 
the  excessive  simplification  of  the  sensationalist  school  was  the 
ground  of  Reid's  jealousy  against  resolving  the  phenomena  of  mind 
into  a  very  small  number  of  original  elements :  neither,  with  the  ab- 
surd conclusions  of  the  French  materialists  before  his  eyes,  was 
Stewart  very  likely  to  venture  with  much  boldness  upon  any  spec- 

*  On  Uiis  point,  see  his  observations,  "on  the  vagueness  and  ambiortiity  of  the  com* 
niOD  philosophical  language,  relative  to  the  reason/'  &c. — Elements,  Part.  2,  prelioiF 
■aiy  remarks.  . 

^M^iedi  941^  V^y^^  4*11  lAtf^ 
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ulations  of  the  same  nature.  Notwithstanding  this,  liowever,  he 
furnished  many  instances  of  elegant  analysis,  which  not  only  intro- 
duced decided  improvements  into  Reid's  classification,  but  prepared 
the  way  for  others  to  proceed  still  further  on  the  same  road. 

3.  Bu^one^of  the^reatest  servicga-.whi£h_Stewart  rendered  to  ^jf^'f ' 
the  philosophy  of  his  country,  is^duejojhejnanner  in  which  he  il-  *^  -^ 
lustrated,confinngd,  and  jdprned  it  by  his^fearnin^.  Reid  seemed 
as  if  he  gloried  in  standing  directly  opposed  to  the  authority  of 
more  than  two  thousand  years.  Stewart,  on  the  contrary,  rather 
sought  to  prove,  that  the  philosophy  of  other  ages  and  other  nations 
often  tended  to  support  his  own.  The  former  had  to  fight  the 
battle  for  first  principles  so  sternly,  that  he  hardly  thought  of  pro- 
ceeding further  when  the  victory  was  once  achieved ;  the  latter 
came  forward  when  the  contest  was  already  over,  and  had  abun- 
dant leisure  to  confirm  the  main  conclusions  they  had  educed  by 
an  appeal  to  extraneous  sources. 

Than  Stewart,  few  men,  perhaps,  were  ever  better  enabled  to 
carry  on  this  kind  of  research.  Devoted  exclusively  to  philo- 
sophical studies,  holding  a  position  which  gave  abundant  leisure 
from  professional  duties,  situated  in  a  literary  capital  where  books 
to  any  extent  were  at  his  command,  he  enjoyed  every  facility 
which  was  needed  to  aid  him  in  mastering  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy and  in  applying  it  to  the  enlargement  and  perfection  of  his 
own  system.  Learmng^lwajsjng^ires^cpnfidencej  we^  naturally 
place  reliance  upon  those,  who  build  upon  the  well-known  experi- 
ence  91  past  ages ;  and  this  was,  doubtless^  one  of  the  methods  by 
which  Stewart  gaiiied  the  _confidence  of  so  many  of  his  contenv* 
poranes  upon  most  of  the  questions  which  involve  metaphysical 
analysis.  He  appeared  evidently  writing  upon  topics  which  he 
had  thoroughly  mastered,  respecting  which  he  knew  the  well-nigh 
universal  voice  of  history ;  and  this  alone  was  sufficient  to  give 
him  a  power  to  influence  the  opinions,  and  to  gain  the  suflfrages 
of  mankind,  which  a  more  original  and  a  less  learned  philosopher 
would  probably  have  wanted. 

Whilst,  howeve^^Ji^  can  easdljrfindjo  much  to  commend  in  the  Yf    <  .,      0 
writings  we  have  been  thus  briefly  reviewing,  there  are  points  of  c^'t^r^i  ^^ 
no  little  consequence,  to  which^_we  might_ir>ake  eijualjy^ecisive^  tirL^^^ . 
objections.     There  are  certain  theories,  for  example,  involved  in 
his  classification  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  which,  if  strictly 
followed  out,  would  have  gone  far  to  despoil  his  philosophy  of  its 
'  p^uliar  excellence.     The  classification  i^tf  i^  a^.  follows  :— 
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1.  Consciousness;  2.  Perception;   3.  Attention;   4.  Conception 
6.  Abstraction;  6.  Association  of  Ideas;  7.  Memory  ;  8.  Imagina- 
tion ;  9.  Judgment  or  Reasoning. 
I^r*^»c^u4^  c^n^ou  No>y,  first  of  alL  to  mdinQ ^consciousness  a  separatejaculty  per 
4.  ox^ . t«»^*^ ^  fectlj^oUater jiL^ilh_lhe  others^  involygs^a^jncipl^t  which  would 

80on^lmv§_j:erQp^ng4jhfi_floodg^tes^of  sceptici  and  contravened 
the  very  conclusions  which  both  Reid  and  himself  with  so  much 
labor  had  established.  Consciousness,  as  viewed  by  Stewart,  is 
ib  t  f>Y^'^  *^^  defined  to  be  "  tlie  faculty  by  which  toe  are  cognizant  of  our  otlie? 
'^r*'^'*^'  niental  operations,^**  If  this  limitation  of  the  term  be  correct 
then,  of  course,  we  can  never  appeal  to  consciousness  for  the  trutl 
of  any  objective  reality.  Alj^for  which  w^j;anjnake  a  direct^ap 
al  to  c^nscjousness^js  for  thfi^  process^ f  knowijiff,  never  for  the 
iTHfi^  -ft  ft*^^hing_known.  Now,  the  great  and  fundamental  principle  of  the 
school  of  Reid  is,  that  we  perceive  external  things  immediately^ 
that  we  need  no  image,  or  idea,  or  modification  of  mind  as  the  me- 
dium ;  but  that  the  common  belief  of  mankind  (namely,  that  we 
really  see,  feel,  &c.,  external  things  themselves)  is  literally  correctf 
Once  admit  that,  after  I  have  perceived  an  object,  I  need  anotlier 
power  termed  consciousness,  by  which  I  become  cognizant  of  the 
perception,  and  by  the  medium  of  which  the  knowledge  involved 
in  perception  is  made  valid  to  the  thinking  self,  and  the  f.'jea  of 
"  common  sense"  against  scepticism  is  cut  off.  On  this  griuciple 
we  axj^only  conscipus^fter  all^of  a^ubjective  state  ;  the  objective 
reality,  which  we  suppose  it  to  involve, jiiay_slill  be  a  delusion^and 
^?  are  ju^j^a^r  JromjBoatloverting.t^^  scep- 

tic as  ever. 

Perception,  as  we  have  before  shown,  involves  a  relation  between 


rU<cA4e.  etc  in. 


uJUnj^  id.  4<|y  myjvbjective  self  and  an  objective  reality :  it  is  the  percipient  mind 
^^ijl^-^^  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  qualities  of  matter  through  the 

medium  of  its  own  organism ;  take  away  either  of  the  terms,  and 
the  perception  is  no  more  ;  so  that,  to  be  conscious  of  a  percep- 
tion evidently  involves  a  direct  consciousness  of  the  object  as  well 
*  as  the  subject.  If  this  be  true,  it  follows  at  once  that  c^pnscious- 
'  ness  cannot  be  a  Jact  oFmind  restine  on  the  same  footing  and  col- 
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•  In  the  "  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  (p.  18,)  Stewart  gives  another  and  similar 
definition.  "  This  word  denotes  the  immediate  knowledge  wliich  the  mind  has  of  its 
sensations,  and  thoughts,  ajid  in  general  of  all  its  present  operations." 

t  This  is  Reid's  'professed  doctrine.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  he  has  com- 
promised it  by  making  the  primary  qualities  of  matter  to  be  sv^^^scsted  on  occasion  of 
our  experience  of  a  sensation  by  certain  unknown  causes.  If  we  ha'e  no  immediate 
intuition  of  the  primary  attributes  of  matter,  we  are  still  within  the  sp-.ere  of  our  sub- 
jectivity, still  virtualU  Idealists  ^  ^i^«)ieid's  i'  Inquiry.". flff^yU  wi^a  Sir  ly.  Uf^qAA 
lon'if^K|^d^upon  it 
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Jateral_wijJijjerc§|T^  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  cannot  be  co-ordinata  '^«^*«»  '^ 
generally  with  the  other  intellectual  faculties.  Were  this  the  case  Jit-tx/w-^  ^ 
wc  should  have  in  each  instance  two  faculties  to  perform  the  same^^-^'*^*^' 
office — a  redundancy  which  would  be  sufficient  to  condemn  any 
classification  that  could  for  a  moment  admit  it.  ^Consciousness, 
then^u^ht  on  ReidVprinciplesJo  have  been  explain^,  not  as  a 
separate  faculty^  but  asjt  morejiniyersaLierm.  implying  the_gene* 
ral  condition  of  reflective  intelligence.  I  am  conscious  of  self, 
and  I  am  conscious  of  not  self;  my  knowledge  of  both  in  the  act 
of  perception  is  equally  direct  and  immediate ;  on  the  other  hand, 
to  make  consciousness  a  peculiar  faculty,  by  which  we  are  simply 
cognizant  of  our  own  mental  operations,  is  virtually  to  deny  the 
immediacy  of  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  and  to  restore 
the  representationalist's  hypothesis  in  a  more  subtle  form.  Hence 
we  maintain,  that  had  Reid  or  Stewart  carried  out  their  doctrine 
of  consciousness  to  its  full  results,  they  would  have  completely  sub- 
verted their  original  conclusions,  and  lost  the  victory  which  they 
seemed  to  have  won.* 

The  second  of  Stewart*s__priginal  faculties  j^s  j)erception.    On  (Pj^a^-^.  i^> 
this  pomt  it  is  needless  to  make  any  further  remarks.     We  have  "^^f    '^^'^'^ 
already  shown  in  the  case  of  Reid,  that  the  philosophy  of  percep- 
tion was  well  commenced,  but  not  fully  completed.     Stewart  d]d 
nothings  U)j^nyjrovejhe^  coriveyed  the  results 

of  Reid^  thinking  in  more  elegant  and  popular  language. f  Scot- 
land owes  it  to  the  present  professor  of  logic  in  its  first  university, 
that  the  philosophy  of  common  sense  has  in  this  respect  been 
made  free  from  the  objections  which  have  hitherto  attached  to  it, 
and  the  whole  question  fixed  upon  a  basis,  which  neither  the  scep- 
tic nor  the  idealist  will  be  able  very  readily  to  subvert. 

Thethjrd  of  the  above-mentioned  list  of  faculties  is  attention,  '^/ti^j^^V  • 
•^It  seems  to  be  a  principle,"  remarks  Stewart,  "  sufficiently  ascer-    ^•**^^^^'^^' 
tained  by  common  experience,  that  there  is  a  certain  act  or  exer- 

*  It  would  be  a  convenient  distinction  if  the  term  self-consciausness  were  always 
employed  whenever  we  wish  to  express  the  mind's  cognizance  of  its  own  operations. 
This  would  help  to  remove  the  false  notion  that  we  can  appeal  to  consciousness  for 
notiilng  beyond  them.  I  am  aware  that  we  must  admit  a  difference  in  the  directness 
of  the  evidence  which  we  derive  from  self-consciousness  for  the  existence  of  our  own 
mental  phenomena,  and  that  of  consciousness  at  large,  as  voucher  for  the  truth  of  our 
primary  beliefs.  To  deny  the  facts  of  self-consciousness,  such  as  thoughts,  notion^,  &c., 
would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  the  very  denial  of  them  involves  their  existence, 
because  to  daudl  is  to  think.  To  deny  the  deliverances  of  consciousness,  however,  on 
the  validity  of  our  primary  beliefs,  would  not  be  an  absolute  contradiction,  but  would 
merely  involve  the  assertion  that  our  very  constitution  deceives  us,  and  that  the  most 
intimate  and  peculiar  utterances  of  our  nature  are  false  and  delusive. 

f  8ee  Stewart's  timid  account  of  the  whole  question  in  his  "  Elemc  uts."    Part  L 
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tion  of  the  mind  jiecessary  to  fixjn  the  memoixJthfi. thoughts  and 

perceptions  of  which  we  are  conscious.     This  act  is  one  of  the 

Amplest  of  all  our  intellectual  operations ;  and  yet  it  has  been  very 

little  noticed  by  writers  on  pneumatology."*     Here  we  see  the 

evil  effects  of  that  false  classification  of  our  faculties  into  those  of 

the  understanding  and  those  of  the  will.     Had  it  been  seen  by 

Stewart,  that  willy  activity^  power  of  causation,  expressed  the  most 

intimate  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  he  would  not  have  required  to 

make  a  separate  faculty  for  the  particular  exertion  of  the  will,  as 

applied  to  our  sensations  or  mental  conce[)tions. 

.'.v/'/pk,  ^a*»  •  .The  next^  three  faculties,  namely,  conception^  abstraction,  and 

^^^J(^^^'^^  ibsociation,  may  be  likewise  reduced  to  more  primitive  elements, 

as  indeed  haslBeen  done  by  several  of  the  more  naodern  writers  o[ 
the  ScoUisTTscKool.  Thelwo  former  resolve  themselves  into  other 
primitive  powers ;  the  last  indicates  an  ultimate  law  of  mind,  that 
regulates  the  flow  of  all  our  ideas  and  feelings,  rather  than  a  sepa- 
rate intellectual  power,  by  which  we  gain  any  distinct  and  peculiar 
species  of  knowledge. 
I  All  these  errors  of  classification,  however,  in  Stewart's  philoso- 
"    tflira  c,*,^x.^i<fhyj^ejnjacuheje^s^^  imperfection^ 

'  "i?^  '^y  ^vhich  it  is  encumbered.  Reid,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
evinced  some  tendency  to  reduce  philosophy  to  an  ordinary  branch 
of  inductive  science  ;  but  was  too  deeply  imbued  with  right  views 
on  the  nature  and  necessity  of  reflection,  to  carry  this  tendency  to 
any  excess.  Not  so  with  Stewart.  Throughout Jiis  whole  writ- 
ings, ^Ae^J2(ft^/!itjej?i6/Aq^  seerns  tobejiis^realjdpl.  Nothing  will 
do  but  facts,  phenomena,  observation — Baconian  induction  ;  all  to 
be  used,  moreover,  with  a  due  share  of  discretion  not  to  trespass  a 
foot  beyond  the  beaten  road  which  has  been  thus  pointed  out  to  us. 
All  this,  no  doubt,  has  a  plausible  aspect  about  it ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  the  method  of  reJLectignj  by  which  alone  our  in- 
ward life  can  be  scientifically  known,  js  ajreryjiigerenLfrocess 
from  that  of  outward  observation,  as  applicable  to  the  world  of 
nature^  When  we  gaze  upon  nature,  all  we  can  see  is  simply 
the  succession  of  events ;  of  the  powers  which  are  in  operation, 
we  can  know  nothing  directly.  On  the  other  hand,  w^hen  we  ob- 
serve the^operations_pf  our  own  minds/^^sTiaxe  not  only  the  per- 
ception of  success! ve_phenomen|t;  but^a  most  intimate  conscious- 
ness of  the  power  itself^by  which  those  phenomenalare  regulated, 
and  thus  ascend  from  the  actual  to  the  necessary — from  what  is, 

•  Outlincf  of  Mor.  Phil.  p.  30.      .  i         t^t^ 
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to  what  must  be.  In  this  way  we  penetrate  a  s.ep  further  into  the 
nature  of  things,  than  mere  observation  could  carry  us ;  and  by  the 
personal  consciousness  of  our  own  volitions  as  causes,  we  gain  a 
faint  conception  (which,  however,  may  be  strengthened  by  reflec- 
tion to  almost  any  amount)  of  the  wondrous  operations  exerted  in 
upholding  and  carrying  on  the  universe  of  existence  around  us. 
On  this  point,  however,  we  shall  not  enlarge,  as  it  will  soon  come 
more  fully  before  our  notice  in  giving  a  general  estimate  of  the 
Scottish  philosophy. 

Onjhejj^hole^jje^cons^  even  '^^^^  ^^f*^ 

to^  a  greater  extent  than  that  of  Reid^^  was  too  primary.     He  was  ^^^'   ""^ 

so  much  employed  in  defending  the  outposts  which  had  been  won, 
in  strengthening  them  against  any  fresh  attacks,  and  in  ornament- 
ing them  by  his  learning  and  taste,  that  comparatively  little  prog- 
ress was  made  in  building  up  a  complete  system.  Ile^  was  i^ther^  <*jUayKxJ^ 
the  acute  and  eleycant  critjc,  th^a_thfi._-Drofound  and  sysiematio/»J^J^  f^^H^ 
philosopher ;  and  his  labors,  perhaps,  are  more  highly  to  be  esti 
mated  by  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  calcu 
Idted  to  inspire  others  in  the  pursuit  of  intelleetual  science,  than 
by  the  actual  results  which  they  themselves  succeeded  in  educing.  • 
The  sentiments  expressed  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  in  the  **  Edinburgh  Review,"  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most 
accurate  judgments  which  have  been  passed  upon  Stewart  as  a 
philosopher.  "  The  name  of  Dugald  Stewart  is  a  name  venerable 
to  all  Europe,  and  to  none  more  dear  and  venerable  than  io  our- 
selves. Nevertheless  his  writings  are^iot  a  philosophy,  but  a 
jnakinp;  ready  for  one>  He  does  not  enter  on  the  field  to  till  it,  he 
only  encompasses  it  with  fences,  invites  cultivators,  and  drives 
away  intruders ;  often  (fallen  on  evil  days)  he  is  reduced  to  long 
arguments  with  the  passers-by  to  prove  that  it  is  a  field,  that  this 
so  highly  prized  domain  of  his  is,  in  (ruth,  soil  and  substance,  not 
clouds  and  shadow.  We  regard  his  discussions  on  the  nature  of 
philosophic  language,  and  his  unwearied  efforts  to  set  forth  and 
guard  against  its  fallacies,  as  worthy  of  all  acknowledgment,  as, 
indeed,  forming  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  only  true  improvement 
which  philosophy  has  received  among  us  in  our  age.  It  is  only  to 
a  superficial  observer,  that  the  import  ">f  these  d[scussions  can 
seem  trivial :  rightly  understood,  they  {Jivejt  sufllcient  and  final 
answer  to  Hartley*sjtnd  Darwin's  and  all  oth^r  p^)ssil,^lft  form'^  of 
Biaterialism,  the  grand  idolatry,  as  we  may  nghtly  call  it,  by  which. 
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in  al.  times,  the  true_vvorship,  that^  the  Invisible^  has.  b§en,£ol 
luted  ^nd  withstood." 

The  tendency  of  the  Scottish  philosophy,  up  to  the  point  where 
we  have  now  arrived,  was  clearly  and  decidedly  anti-sensational. 
The  main  efforts  both  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  were  directed  to  the 
establishment  of  certain  fundamental  truths,  (whether  termed  prin- 
ciples of  common  sense  or  primary  laws  of  belief,)  which  could  not 
be  subjected  on  the  ground  of  their  empirical  origin  to  the  bold 
attacks  of  the  sceptic.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  both  those 
writers,  with  so  many  evil  examples  of  over-simplification  before 
their  eyes,  were  restrained  from  carrying  out  their  analysis  to  the 
extent  they  would  otherwise  have  done,  and  that  they  were  thus 
led  to  assign  a  far  greater  number  of  original  powers  or  instincts 
than  were  necessary  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  case. 
At  the  same  time  the  error  was  on  the  safe  side,  especially  in  an 
age  when  everything  in  the  form  of  philosophy,  both  in  England 
and  France,  was  rapidly  assuming  a  materialistic  and  empirical 
character.  The  tone  of  Scottish  philosophy,  however,  was  now 
destined  to  undergo  a  very  considerable  change.  Already  in  the 
•  writings  of  Stewart  there  were  manifested,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, some  attempts  at  a  bolder  analysis ;  and  these  attempts 
were  not  likely  to  be  lost  upon  the  ardent  minds  which  succeeded 
him — minds  in  some  instances  deeply  imbued  with  the  empirical 
spirit  of  the  age. 

From  the  close  of  Stewart's  career,  indeed,  downwards  to  the 
present  time,  we  may  consider  that  the  tendency  of  the  Scottish 
metaphysical  school  has  been  somewhat  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  that  which  it  manifested  under  its  earlier  supporters.*  Not, 
indeed,  that  it  has  ever  run  into  those  more  extreme  conclusions  of 
sensationalism,  which  we  have  noted  in  the  writings  of  Mill ;  but 
still,  in  its  zeal  for  completing  the  analysis  of  the  human  conscious- 
ness, and  correcting  the  errors  or  imperfections  with  which  the 
works  we  have  already  noticed  are  characterized,  it  has  incurred 
some  danger,  lest,  once  on  the  descent  towards  simplification,  it 
should  not  know  where  to  stop,  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils  of  the 
opposite  extreme.  We  must  now  proceed  to  exemplify  this,  by 
sketching  the  history  of  philosophy  in  Scotland  from  the  decline  of 
Stewart  to  the  present  day. 

Amongst  the  youthful  minds  which  the  Edinburgh  professor  m- 

•  To  this  remark  there  arc  some  eminent  exceptions ;  none  more  so  than  Sir  W« 
Hamilton,! 
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spired  with  a  love  for  lihilosophical  research,  there  was  one,  who  at 
an  unusually  early  age  showed  the  marks  of  an  extraordinary 
genius,  and  who  afterwards  rose  to  an  eminence  which  did  not 
disappoint  the  expectations  he  had  excited.    j)r^  Thomas  Brown,  >d  « n  <  .  ( 
towhom  we  allude^^^  born  in  thejear  1778  and  having  received 
a  liberal  education  in  England,  entered,  wnile  yet  very  young, 
upon  the  studies  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     At  the  agd  of 
sixteen  he  commenced  the  study  of  moral  philosophy,  under  the 
tuition  of  Dugald  Stewart ;  and  was  even  then  distinguished  foi 
the  acuteness  with  which  he  entered  into  the  most  abstruse  ques- 
tions of  metaphysics  that  were  brought  before  the  class.   ^Before  "i^  t^  u^Ua^-^ 
he  attained   his  nineteenth  year,  he  undertook  to  examine  and  ^«^c>^«^'*-  <^  - 
refute  the  sophjstry^f  Darwin,  in, his  jlJ^ponoijiiaJland  with  such 
clearnessTdid^hejinravel  ihe  web,  and^exgose  the^falljacies  it  coq- 
jamed,  that  the  work^  (published  anonymously  was  universally 
attributed  by  the  "  Reviews  "  to  some  philosopher  of  high  standing , 
and  matured  ability.     His  next  work,  published  in  1804,  was  "  Oq  ^  *'***^  *  ^^ 
^ause.and^Eflfoct,'*  a  subject  which  he  was  led  to  undertake  from 
some  illiberal  remarks  made  upon  Mr.  Leslie,  on  account  of  his 
favoring  the  theory  of  Hume.    InJ^lO,  he  was^ elected  professor/^ t-kLi^  i  ' 
^  mor^l jphjiosophyj  in  cpnjunctionjvith^ Mr.  Stewart^  ^^^j  it  is^>t*^  *-( 
ji£onjh§J§cJure£Ljvv4iic^  ^liyered,  although 

published  posthumously,  without  having  received  their  last  touches 
from  his  own  hand,  that  his  fame  as  a  metaphysician  has  chiefly 
rested.  He  died  April  2,  1820,  beloved  by  many,  regretted  by  all, 
m  the  very  ascendency  of  his  genius  and  reputation. 

As  a  writer.  Brown  must  be  regarded  as  eminently  successful. 
Inferior  to  Stewart  in  classic  chasteness  of  diction,  and  philosophic^  ^^ 
elegance  of  style,  yet  his,  mind  was  of  that  poetic  order  which  can^^**^  ^^'  - 
throw  a  luxuriance^  perhaps  we  might  say  a  redundancy  of  imagery 
and  illustration,  around  every  subject  that  Jt  undertakes.  From 
this,  mainly,  has  arisen  the  great  popularity  of  his  lectures,  which 
have  not  only  passed  through  many  editions,  but  are  now,  after 
more  than  twenty  years,  in  almost  as  great  request  as  they  were  at  j 

first.     Our  chief  object,  however,  at  present,  is  to  consider  Brown  | 

as  a  philosopher^  which   we  shall  attempt  to  do  without  being  | 

drawn  away,  either  by  the  depreciation  of  his  opponents,  or  the 
excessive  commendation  of  his  admirers.  I 

That  Brown  possessed  splendid  abilities,  and  that  his  writings  '^  ~'       '^    j 
generally  are  marked  with  superior  excellence,  every  candid  reader  j 

mast  admit     The  most  distinctive  feature^  of  hjs  mind  is  generally  | 

4wiuu%ifliraTtoriiwll8wuKfu;i^^  MAT 
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allowed  to  lavfi  hett^jx  th^  power  (^  anqfi/sj^^  in  which  he  greatly 
transcended  all  philosophers  of  the  Scottish  school  who  preceded 
him.  On  this  point  we  can  go  far  to  concur  in  the  words  of  hia 
admiring  biographer,  where  he  says,  **  No  intricacy  was  too  involved 
for  him  to  unravel ;  no  labyrinth  too  mazy  for  him  to  explore. 
The  knot  that  thousands  had  left  in  despair,  as  too  complicated  for 
mortal  hand  to  undo,  and  which  others,  more  presumptuous,  had 
cut  in  twain,  in  the  rage  of  baffled  ingenuity,  he  unloosed  with  un 
rivalled  dexterity.  The  enigmas  which  a  false  philosophy  had  so 
long  propounded,  and  which,  because  they  were  not  solved,  had 
made  victims  of  many  of  the  finest  and  highest  gifted  of  our  race, 
he  at  last  succeeded  in  unriddling." 

Bndued  by  nature  with  so  acute  an  analytic  faculty,  and  not 
being  restrained  from  its  exercise  by  so  strong  motives  as  had 
operated  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  metaphysicians  of  Scotland,  it 

♦  to  '^*<^«^  is  not  surprising,  that  he  became  convinced^even  while  his  powers 
^^  *<vvere  yet  immature,  of  thenecessity^  there  was  for  a  complete  revi- 
jion^of^thg^current^^hilos^oph^  of  hisj;Qij[ntry^_with  regard  to  the 
classificaUon  of^  mental  phenomena.  Educated  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Reid's  anti-sensational  principles,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
drawn,  both  by  his  own  peculiar  genius  as  well  as  the  tendency  of 
the  age,  to  a  more  refined  analysis  on  the  other,  he  stood  in  a  posi- 
tion admirably  adapted  to  bring  the  classification  of  mental  phe- 

A«-«^v^  ^^^omena  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.     His  reverence  for  the 

school_^^^v^nch,.by_birt]X5ni^^^ 

against J^heextravagandes^ofjheJF^^  ideologists,  and  yet  he 
was  impelled  onwards,  by  the  other  circumstances  we  have  men- 
tioned, to  commence  a  kind  of  secret  revolt  against  his  preceptors, 
in  behalf  of  a  more  comprehensively  analytic  system.  While, 
therefore,  with  the  example  of  his  countrymen  before  him,  he  could 
not  but  be  impressed  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  admitting  cer- 
tain fundamental  principles  of  belief;  yet  he  was  so  charmed^on 
the  other^hand,  with  the  many^juccessfid  attempts  of  thejschool  of 


ciL*jv^ 


/iI!^upitJo  siroplfit-elements  by 

.^ff  //'_,  means  of  the  laws  oLassociation. 


M4mJ. 


itJr^, 


lawsiil^sojci^i<Mi^t^this^whole  philosophy  became 
ti£g?d_by:  ojs^  influence.  To  these  circumstances  we  may  trace 
almost  all  the  peculiarities  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  writings, 
only  considering  that  his  views  are  worked  up  with  singular  clear- 
ness and  sagacity  into  a  complete  system  of  psychology. 

^e  are  far,  therefore, Jroin^aUributing  to  Brown  all  the  ori^i- 
naff^^jwhich  has  been  cLaimsd_for  hirn  by  some  of  his  warmest 
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admirers.     Taking  the  inHuQnce  of  the  Scottish  school  i"t«Mronsid«^'^^^^^^*[^* * ' ' 

eration,  he  could  hardly  fail  to  retaia  his  hold  on  some  few  originaj*'«^v*v**Jc  Uij.<»a 

principles  of  man's  belief,  lest  he  should  again  ofien  a  door  for  the 

re-introduction  of  the  sweeping  scepticism  of  Hume.     Taking  into 

account  on  the  other  h^"d,  h\^  na^jve  power  of  analysis,  aided  and       ^^  ju^tl^ 

abetted  by  the  current  philosophy  both  of  France  and  England,  he  x^fun*-        ^^ 

was  almost  necessmlyjfid  Jojadopt^some  gL the _concl usions  of  "^Y 

the  sensational  schooL;  yet  still  in  sucb.  a  form^  that  they  should 

POt__contradict   and  overturn   the  main_points.  which  had  been 

gained  by  the  polemical  ardor  of  his  own  countrymen.     He^knew 

how  to  adopt  Hartley's  excellencies_\vithout  his  errors ;  at  the  same 

time  he  clearly  saw  how  far  it  was  possible  to  depart  from  Stewart 

without  proclaiming  against  him  too  open  hostility ;  and  thus  from 

a  mind  so  nicely  balanced  between  the  two  extremes,  there  ema-  '^^^If^'^^^y  ^' 

nated  a  classificationjohidL  avoiding  the  evils  of  both  sides,  came      "    c>% 


7IL-S 


'<^ » » -  - 


upon  the  whole  nearer  to  perfectjon_ thaiL. any^British  philosophei^^ 
had  succeeded  in  bringing  it  before  him.  In  thus  extolling  Brown's 
classification  of  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind,  we  would  by 
no  means  represent  it  as  unobjectionable,  either  in  principle  or  in 
phraseology ;  all  that  we  intend  to  convey  is,  that  he  was  so  far 
successful  in  his  attempt  as  virtually  to  arrive  at  the  three  great 
divisions  of  our  mental  states,  to  which  all  the  best  analyses  of 
more  modern  times  have  manifestly  tended,  namely,  Sensation,  In* 
teljectioiij^nd  Emotion.* 

But  whilst  we  thus  award  to  Brown  the  merit  of  great  sagacity, 
and  an  admirable  power  of  analysis,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
defects  by  which  his  works  are  characterized,  some  of  the  most 
grave  and  serious  description. 


riK^ 


*  It  is  hardly  neceasary  to  state  that  Brown  divides  mental  phenomena  into  external 
and  internal  states,  the  latter  compreheu  ling  intellectual  states  and  emotions,  the  in- 
tellectual states  again  comprehending  simp  e  and  relative  suggestions,  thus : — 

All  the  variety 
~  sensations. 


Mental  phenomena 
include 


External  states, 


5    Ail 
•    \   of 


Internal  states.    « 


Intellectual. 


Simple 
Su^ji'estion. 

ilelative 
Suggestion. 


Emotional. 


i  Passions  and 
Desires. 

Sensation,  intellection,  and  emotion,  which  the  above  classification  evidently  includes, 
niay,  without  much  difficulty,  be  shown  to  run  parallel  with  the  modern  French  divis- 
ions into  sensitivity,  intellection,  and  will.  We  shall  have  to  show,  however,  that 
Brown's  view  of  the  will  vitiated  all  the  benefit  which  might  have  flowed  from  his  divis 


had  he 


place  among  the  facultic 
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•  jdA^^^cf^f  iy>'>^  \,  We  would  point  out 


fi  CUK, 


V 


;uliar  phraseology  as  by  no  means 


6-^<e4.«^ 


calculatedjo^add^^ersj)^^  There 

is  something  objectionable  in  the  terms  by  which  his  very  classifi- 
cation is  expressed,  namely,  external  and  internal  states.  An  ex- 
ternal state,  taken  strictly,  is  an  absurdity ;  for  sensation  is  as  much 
in  the  mind  as  is  memory,  and  judgment,  or  any  of  the  emotions.? 
We  are  willing  to  admit,  however,  that  Brown  only  intended  to 
convey  by  the  phrase  "  external  and  internal  states,"  those  which 
are  marked  in  the  one  case  by  an  outward,  and  in  the  other  by  an 
inward  condition ;  still  there  arise  two  objections^against^^such 


fcJ^^^^^lTft^l^^iJS^^^  is  characteristic 

^  'of  themselves^  and  n^ot  merely^  of  jthe  cjrcujiistMcesjvhichjnay  pre- 

cede them;  and,  secondly,  thaMhe^rrangementy  even  allowing  its 
w- i^j^  j^,^^  -f^  principle  tojb^^^dinissihle*  fitnLfails^of_^curacy  in  the_case  of  the 
£Lc^  <x6 1^-*^  /jft-'^Kmotions^jnaa^f  which,  though  they  are  all  denominated  internal 

states,  clearlyjnyolye^certain  externaLconditions ;  such  as  those, 
for  example,  which  are  termed  instinctive. 
;»,^  ^  a^.a.cA^4^gain,  we  have  never  been  ablejp  see^the  propriety  or  the  de- 
'    ''  siraMeness  of_ using  the  terms  simple  andjcelative  suggestion^ 


^IJ^ttyu^ 'k^v^^^^^^  of  the  much  more  intelligible  terms,  which  others  have  al- 
j  ways  employed  to  express  virtually  the  same  phenomena.     The 

whole  attempt,  in  fact,  to  account  for  the  powers  of  memory  and 
judgment  by  the  laws  of  suggestion,  we  cannot  but  regard  as 
utterly  useless.  Admit  that  memory  and  suggestion  are  fundamen- 
tally the  same  thing,  what  is  gained  in  point  of  analysis  by  blotting 
out  one  original  faculty  and  substituting  for  it  another  ?  It  simply 
comes,  after  all,  to  a  question  of  phraseology.  Herg^ij^  a  facL  of 
mindjh at_all_^adfluL; JiithertoJt  has  been_called  memory;  now^ 
"says  Brov^'n,  we  must  calHtjsimple  suggestion.  _What^benefit.  we 
ask,  is  conferred  upon  philosoghy  by  the^change  ?  Perhaps  it  may 
be  replied,  that  by  pointing  out  the  two  kinds  of  suggestion,  namely, 
simple  and  relative,  you  reduce  the  phenomena  of  memory  and 
judgment  to  one  law.  Not  at  all.  Judgment  can  never  be  re- 
duced to  the  general  law  of  s  iggestion ;  the  very  element  whic'\ 
separates  it  from  this  general  law  has  to  be  superadded,  even  by 
Brown  himself,  by  prefixing  the  term  relative;  so  that,  although 

•  I  am  aware  that  the  doctrine  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  might  be  regarded  as  opposed  to 
this  afiscrtiiwi,  namely,  *'  that  the  subject  of  sensation  may  beindiffen  ntly  said  to  lie  our 
organi.sin  (as  animated,}  or  our  soul  (as  united  with  an  organism)  ;*  but  this  dtx'trine 
oi  tiaiinal  rrah»m  cannot  be  pleaded  on  behalf  of  Urown's  consistency,  who  distinctly 
considers  sensation  as  a  mental  »tate  only.  An  extenuU  meiUal  staU,  we  caiiuoi  lull 
regard  as  a  paradox. 
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wo  cast  away  the  old-standing  terms,  yet  we  are  obliged  to  admit 

the  same  things  under  two  other  names.     Sin^)je_suggesuon_ia#''^^7^*^<!^^*^^^ 

nothing  else  than  an  awkward  naiiie^/or_memory,  and  relative  sug*  ^  ka/-^^ ^***^*'^ 

gesUonjpotfirngelse  thaii^  a  still  more  awkward_one  for  judgment ;  ^ 

neither  is  the  real  nature  of  the  one  process  or  the  other  made  at 

all  clearer  by  changing  the  ordinary  into  the  new  and  less  intelli- 

g'ble  phraseology. 

Stilly  further,  we  shoi^iM  cnntgpH  stropgly  against  giving  up  the  Ay  ^  *^/^  A^^  ^  i 

use^f  the  words  power,  faculty,  and  other  similar  expressions, ^^^f^t  tp^*^-^ 
which  keep  constantly  before  our  view  the  native  activity  or  spon- i^  JL^^  y^^  • 
taneily  of  the  human  mind,  and  substituting^jn_their  place^  the 
phraseology,  which  represents  alljjieiital^phenomena  as  states  pro- 
duced by  fixed  laws  or  by  other  and  extraneous  causes.  That 
there  is  something  at  first  sight  plausible  and  apparently  simple  in 
this  view  of  our  mental  phenomena,  may  be  readily  granted ;  but 
nothing  can  be  really  more  false  and  deceptive.  It  makes  our  con- 
sciousness to  resemble  a  chain  consisting  of  separate  links,  the  one 
springing  by  fixed  laws  out  of  the  other.  Instead  of  this,  it  rather 
resembles  a  continuous  thread,  without  any  division  into  parts, 
throughout  the  whole  of  which  the  intellect,  the  feelings,  and  the 
will,  are  indissolubly  woven  together.  The  notion  of  transition- 
states  is  purely  imaginary.  There  is  no  such  transition  in  the 
soul ;  there  are  no  points  in  our  being  in  which  we  can  say,  "  Now 
I  exist  in  one  state  of  consciousness,  and  now  I  pass  over  into 
another."  Consciousness  is  a  unity ;  the  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed  run  through  the  whole  of  its  being ;  every  instant  is  a 
state,  and  every  instant  is  also  a  change — equally  one  and  the 
other.  To  consciousness,  being  and  progressing  are  the  same 
thing ;  and  instead  of  regarding  the  mind,  therefore,  as  a  succes- 
sion of  phases,  we  are  much  nearer  the  truth  when  we  regard  it  as 
a  living  unity,  endowed  with  certain  powers,  which  it  puts  forth  for 
the  most  part  simultaneously,  but  with  variations,  with  regard  to 
their  relative  predominance  and  intensity.* 

Either  style  of  expression,  no  doubt,  might  be  defined,  so  as  to 
convey  a  correct  notion,  whichever  notion  may  be  correct ;  but 
to  us  it  seems,  on  the  grounds  above  stated,  that  the  phrases  in- 
tellectual and  active  powers,  give,  according  to  the  common  use 
of  language,  a  far  more  truthful  representation  of  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  facts  themselves,  than  does  the  philosophical  vocab- 
ulary for  which  they  have  been  exchanged.     The  tendency  of 

*  See  some  rem  irksou  this  au  ject  by  the  author,  in  the  Eclectic  Review,  l>ec.  1846^ 
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y^a^-.»w/Au^#^hig  exchange  is  most  evidently  of  a  sensational  character:  it  di 
'^  ^-JL<r  .       \Tiinishes  thfi^intsnsit^  of  our  jiotipn  of  self^as  an  independent 

source^^f^owerj^nd^ontem^l^  mindrather  as  a  passive 

existfince,jnouldedjnlaJtsjdiffe^^  either  by  the  force  of 

circumstances  oDLihejoneJiand^r  by,  ijs  own  inevitable  and  un* 
alterable  lavvs^on  the  other.  Unless  far  better  reasons  are  given 
for  so  important  a  change  of  language,  than  any  that  are  to  bo 
found  in  Brown's  own  writings,  we  must  regard  it  as  a  serious 
defect,  and  calculated  rather  to  retard  than  advance  the  progress 
of  intellectual  science. 
?  ,  J^V^^vtojC     2.  Another  defect  in  the  works  now  before  us,  arises  from  the 


\AA^  OjC-^.  *■<  A.  a. 


^  -historicannaccuracies^d^m 

Brown  possessed  an  ardent  mind,  rapid  in  its  operations,  vivid  in 
its  conceptions,  and  far  more  adapted  to  grasp  the  whole  extent 
of  a  theory  by  one  intellectual  effort,  supplying  whatever  was  ob- 
scure by  his  own  ready  invention,  than  to  develop  it  to  himself  by 
long  and  patient  research.  He  was  accustomed  to  read  books 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  his  retentive  memory  easily  pre- 
served the  most  important  ideas  for  his  future  use.  But  it  is 
evident,  that  this  method  of  acquiring  knowledge,  however  ap- 
propriate in  the  case  of  ordinary  works,  was  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  give  deep  and  comprehensive  views  of  those  philosophical 
systems,  which  can  only  be  mastered  by  close  and  prolonged  re- 
flection. Accordingly,  we  soon  discover,  that  Brown *s  knowledge 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  ancient  world  was  rather  popular  than 
profound.  He  could  describe  in  his  own  easy  and  lively  style, 
some  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  academy  or  the  porch,  of 
Epicurus  or  the  Stagirite,  but  he  had  not  studied  these  V5^.:ious 
systems  in  their  deeper  conceptions,  their  finer  shades,  or  their 
I' ^*  historical  development.     The  method  in  which  the  controversy 

jLi.aA  /^reg;arding  the  iJeaLsystem  is  treated  in  his  lectures,  is  a  striking 

/^^^mstance_o£ the_^  He  accounts 

for  the  errors^  which  arose  on  th  s  subject  among  the  ancient 
philosophers,  from  their  supposed  indefinite  use  of  the  word  idea 
applying  it,  ni  he  aflHrms  they  were  accustomed  to  do,  sometimes 
to  the  mental  affection,  sometimes  to  the  organic  affection,  and 
sometimes  to  both.  A  theory  more  gratuitous  and  more  incon- 
sistent  with  facts,  could  hardly  have  been  proposed.  It  is  evident 
that  our  imaginative  author,' having  got  a  general  notion  of  the 
peripateliC  doctrine  of  images,  species,  and  phantasms ;  having 
taken  for  .^ranted  that  it  was  held  universally,  and  in  the  same 


•  • 
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manner  by  the  schoolmen ;  having  supposed,  further;  that  thf 
word  idea  was  the  one  employed  in  both  cases  to  explain  their 
opinions,  hastily  jumped  at  the  conclusion,  that  all  the  errors  in 
volved  must  have  arisen  from  misconceptions  connected  with  thai 
one  word.  Now  let  us  learn,  from  the  pen  of  one  who  has  not 
inappropriately  been  termed  "  the  greatest  critic  of  our  age,"  what 
was  the  real  state  of  the  case.  "  In  the  first  place,"  says  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  **the  term  idea  was  never  employed  in  any 
system  previous  to  the  age  of  Descartes  to  denote  little  images 
derived  from  objects  without.  In  the  second,  it  was  never  used  in 
any  philosophy,  prior  to  the  same  period,  to  signify  the  immediate 
object  of  perception.  In  the  third,  it  was  not  applied  by  the  peri- 
patetics or  schoolmen  to  express  an  object  of  human  thought  at 
all.  In  the  fourth,  ideas  (taking  this  term  for  species)  were  not 
in  all  the  dark  ages  of  the  scholastic  followers  of  Aristotle  regarded 
as  little  images  derived  from  without,  for  a  numerous  party  of  the 
most  illustrious  schoolmen  rejected  species  not  only  m  the  intel- 
lect, but  in  the  sense.  In  the  fifth,  phantasm,  in  the  old  philosophy, 
was  not  the  external  cause  of  perception,  but  the  internal  object 
of  imagination.  In  the  sixth,  the  term  shadowy  film,  which  here 
and  elsewhere  he  constantly  uses,  shows  that^Dr.  Brown  con- 
founds the  matterless  species  of  the  peripatetics  with  the  substan- 
tial effluxions  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus."*  The  instance  we 
have  here  of  historical  inaccuracy  and  misconception,  is  by  no 
means  a  solitary  one  in  Dr.  Brown's  writings  ;  indeed,  if  we  com- 
pare the  knowledge  he  manifested  generally  of  the  philosophers 
of  antiquity  with  that  possessed  by  Cud  worth,  Berkeley,  or  Henry 
More,  with  Cousin  in  France,  or  the  modern  idealists  of  Germany, 
we  at  once  become  sensible  of  his  great  deficiency.  So  far,  then, 
respecting  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient  philosophers  :  it  is  equally 
evident,  however,  that  there  is  a  similar  want  of  profundity  in  his 
ebtimate  of  the  more  abstruse  of  the  modern  metaphysical  sys- 
tems. His  conception  of  the  real  nature  and  spirit  of  Cartesianism 
was  extremely  meagre.  In  that  feature  of  the  Cartesian  doc* 
trines,  to  which  he  particularly  refels,  namely,  the  theory  of  oc 
casional  causes,  he  has  evidently  misunderstood  the  whole  bearing 
of  the  question  ;  nay,  he  argues  that  Descartes  himself  was  clear 
to  lucidity  upon  this  very  doctrine,  which  was  the  basis  of  the 
greatest  controversy  among  his  immediate  followers.f 

*  KJinburgh  ReTiew,  vol.  iii.  •'  On  the  Philosophy  of  Perception." 
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The  same  deficiency  is  manifest  when  he  treats  of  the  pi  iloso- 
phy  of  Leibnitz.*  To  comprehend  and  dress  up  the  populai*  idea 
attaciied  to  his  theory  of  pre-established  harmony  was  sufficiently 
easy,  but  we  gain  not  the  faintest  glimmering  from  Brown's  writ- 

ngs  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  dynamical  philosophy,  as 
developed  by  that  author ;  so  that  the  theory  in  question,  severed 
from  the  system  of  which  it  forms  a  necessary  portion,  appeared 
but  the  monstrous  production  of  a  half-crazy  brain,  instead  of  be- 

ng  the  matured  opinion  of  one  of  lie  greatest  men  in  Europe,  and 
the  inventor  of  the  differential  calculus.  Let  any  one  place  by  the 
side  of  Brown's  almost  ludicrous  exposition  of  this  doctrine,  that 
of  his  French  contemporary,  Maine  de  Biran,  and  then  judge  which 
mind  had  dived  most  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the  Leibnitzian  phi- 
losophy. It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  Brown  entered 
with  a  like  hasty  partiality  into  the  views  of  Locke,  and  that  he 
greatly  misunderstood  the  scepticism  of  Hume;  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  which  he  rejected  the  claims  of  Reid  to  the  vic- 
tory he  won  over  the  conclusions  of  that  modern  pyrrhonist. 
This,  however,  would  lead  us  into  a  too  lengthened  discussion,  and 
is  the  less  necessary,  as  we  have  already  lightly  touched  upon  the 
perceptionalist  controversy,  and  shall  elucidate  it  still  further  in 
our  succeeding  remarks. 

?,  Tluxu/  t^  (•^'i^^f^zJ^^PSSSS^^^^^^SJ^*  Sg?^kl2  noticeBrown's  theory^fcause 
r£^^//iA^>iM.«M4and  effect,  wffich  jve  regard  as  the  foundation  of  much  that  is  er- 
roneous th^ughout  his  whole  system.  There  are  two  classes  of 
phenomena  open  to  our  observation, — omental  and  material ;  other- 
wise termed  internal  and  external.  In  both  instances  we  observe 
change,  successjpn,  effects ;  and  consequently,  in  both  cases,  we 
acknowledge,  ii/i  some  sense  or  other,  the  existence  of  causes.  In 
»he  case  of  mental  phenomena,  however,  we  have  means  of  under- 
standing the  process  of  these  changes  (or,  in  other  words,  the 
'  nature  of  causes),  which  means,  in  the  phenomena  of  matter,  en- 
tirely fail  us.  In  the  latter  case  we  observe  simply  the  succession 
of  events  (and  observation  can  show  us  no  more) ;  in  the  former 
case,  however,  we  possess  a  consciousness,  which  gives  us,  in  ad- 
dition to  successive  phenomena,  the  distinct  idea  of  effort  or  power, 
excited  by  our  will,  as  the  intermediate  step  by  which  the  two 
events  are  conjoined. 

Now,  in  reasoning  out  a  theory  of  causation,  either  we  may 
begin  with  observing  material  changes,  may  ground  our  chief  \riew 

*  LectureL3 
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o'  the  case  upon  them,  and  from  that  view  proceed  to  the  expla 
catioD  of  spiritual  ones ;  or  we  may  begin  with  internal  phenom 
•ioa,  and  carry  over  the  notion  we  derive  from  thence,  aa  to  the 
existence  of  power,  into  the  material  world.  Those  whose  phi- 
losophy is  formed  mainly  upon  the  plan  and  the  habit  of  physical 
investigations,  starling  from  the  external  world,  are  naturally  led 
m  deny  the  existence  of  power  altogether,  inasmuch  as  they  find 
no  sensible  trace  of  it  in  nature :  on  the  contrary,  those  who  start 
from  purely  internal  and  spiritual  phenomena,  have  no  diificulry 
in  admitting  the  real  existence  of  power,  though  invisible  to  iheYUrt^  Jfo^j^cfK 
senses,  wherever  changes  are  seen  to  take  place.  JFirst^jhe^pure/***-^^''"^'-"'^^. 
idealist,  bending  his  whole  attention  upon  his  internal  conscious-  ^ 

ness,  transforms  all  nature  into  a  system  of  mental  dynamics. 
Secondly,  tjie  nigderate.  ijifialist.  admitting  the  realttv  of  passive  t-'  <"■ '  Jf^^'''- 
'ubstance,  yet  maintains  that  there  must  be  certain  forces  at  work  a 
to  produce  the  phenomena  in  it,  which  we  constantly  observe 


^..,U-  ^^'i 


like  Reid  and  Stewart,  jhough^v1rtuaIl;^^j£n£ing_lbe_objecy^ 
reality  of  power,  vet  adinitaijJiat-^e_Jiave_8  distinct  nietaphysical^  " '    "   ' 
f:^ti^ejj^£(nj\{/A^^^^^c^iw^l\n^e.  QperalJons  of  our  own  mind.* 
Fourthly,  the  mcipient  sensationalist,  like  Brown,  is  too  muchV^J^^n^  a"*-— 
charmed  with  his  method  of  physical  inquiry  to  give  any  heed  to"-*™-!**  Uji«*« 
this  metaphysfical  notion,  and  hence  denies  its  existence  in  any 
uther  sense  than  that  of  "immediate  invariable  antecedence,"  atill 
admitting,  however,  the  instinctive  necessity  of  our  belief  in  the 
perpetual  uniformity  of  cause  and  effect  in  nature.    ^And^  lastly ,'*"''  ia^J't'"^^ 
the  completg  sceptic  like  Jume.aa  also  the  complete  materialist 
like  Priestley,  and  the  French  ideologists,^!  only  depy  the  notion 
of  effiaency  or  poapi')  but  jefer  our  very  lielieX  in  the^cons^ancy 
of  jause  and  eflijct  ttUhe  influence  of  esperJepce  and  association. 
The  position  of  Brown  in  the  controversy,  is  thus  sufficiently  indi-  Armm 
cated  as  one  in  which  the  existence  of  power,  delegated  from  the         "  ■ 
Deity,  is  altogether  denied ;  the  idea  of  any  efficient  causes  oper- 
ating in  nature  rejected;  adaptation  in  causality  entirely  lost  sight 
of;  and  the  whole  phenomena  of  mind  and  matter  reduced  to  a 
series. of  events,  the  fact  of  whose  connection  we  see,  the  uni- 
formity of  which  we  believe  in,  but  the  bond  of  which  is  entirely 
unknown.     Brown's  first  error  on  this  subject  is  his  overlooking 
our  own  personal  consciousness  of  effort,  the  true  type  of  a  cause 

•  "  The  onlj  diBtinEt  conception,"  «ajs  RdJ,  "  which  T  cnn  rnm  of  BCtl« 

thai  it  ia  an  atlhbuta  in  a  bein)!,  b^  which  he  can  do  c«Tli 

II  all,  U  only  a  relaliTe  coiwepOon."  -  '-■■-■ ■ 
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the  legitimate  verification  of  the  idea  of  power.  Fniught  witn  the 
instruction  of  this  self-consciousness,  we  approach  the  wonders  of 
nature  with  a  new  vision ;  we  gaze  upon  the  perpetual  successioD 
of  movements  and  changes  that  are  ever  taking  place  around  u^s 
and  what  conviction  do  they  at  once  suggest  ?  Clearly  this — tnat 
it  is  as  much  impossible  for  the  mere  skeleton  of  nature  which  we 
see  by  the  eye,  to  start  forth  into  activity  without  some  unseec 
power  or  force  to  animate  it,  as  it  is  for  the  arm  we  call  our  own 
to  act  without  the  energy  of  the  will.  Imbued,  then,  with  a  lun- 
damental  error  on  this  subject,  Brown  approached  the  formal  in- 
vestigation of  the  human  mind,  and  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine 
he  had  asserted  on  the  question  of  causation,  regarded  it  not  as  a 
spontaneous  energy,  but  as  a  passive  existence  subjected  absolutely 
to  certain  organic  impressions  from  without,  and  certain  fixed  laws 
of  consciousness  within.  It  is  curious  to  run  through  the  whole 
of  his  lectures,  and  see  how  this  idea  follows  him  like  a  spectre, 
and  modifies  his  opinions  on  every  point.  In  his  classification  of 
mental  phenomena,  as  we  before  showed,  he  sees  only  external  and 
internal  states;  that  is,  he  imagines  the  mind  like  an  unhappy 
paralytic  put  into  different  positions,  and  obliged  to  remain  sta- 
tionless  in  each  until  the  next  force  comes  to  act  upon  it.  With 
regard  to  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  he  cannot  think 
that  the  soul  is  able  to  go  forth  by  its  own  activity,  and  seize  the 
reality  and  nature  of  objective  existence  around  us ;  it  must  wait 
till  a  new  set  of  sensations  connected  with  the  action  of  the  mus- 
cles, teach  us  the  important  lesson,  that  there  is  veritably  an  ob- 
jective world  as  vvell  as  a  subjective.  How  the  mind  reasons, 
however,  from  its  muscular  feelings,  which,  as  feelings,  must  be 
purely  subjective  after  all  to  the  world  without,  and  how  it  can 
infer  anything  beyond  itself  from  a  sensation  within  itself,  except 
by  the  aid  of  some  primitive  belief  or  intuition,  he  does  not  teli. 
Again,  attention,  which  is  pretty  generally  admitted  to  express  the 
power  of  the  will  over  our  intellectual  operations,  stands  in  the 
philosophy  of  Brown  for  a  modification  of  sensation  :  it  is  the  state 
of  mind  in  which  "  the  increased  vividness  of  one  sensation  pro- 
duces a  corresponding  faintness  of  others  co-existing  with  it.J^'  On 
the  same  principle,  we  find  the  theory  of  recollection,  which  de- 
scribes it  as  a  species  of  voluntary  memory,  wholly  rejected,  and 
the  process  reduced  purely  to  the  laws  of  association.  In  fine, 
whether  we  regard  the  powers  of  memor}%  of  judgment,  of  imagi- 

collateral  phenomena,  all  these  varipus  forms  of  our.  _,^  ,* 
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menta*  activity  are  shown  to  arise  from  those  fixed  laws  of  sugge» 
tion,  to  the  influence  of  which  the  mind  of  man  is  subjected,  as 
absolutely  as  a  machine  to  the  primum  mobile  by  which  it  acts. 
Such  was  the  result,  and,  as  we  believe,  the  necessary  result  of  the 
theory  of  causation,  with  which  Brown  entered  upon  his  philo- 
sophical career.  Once  Exclude  the  idea  of  power  from  our 
enumeration  of  the  elements  of  successive  phenomena,  and  all  we 
have  to  do  is  simply  to  set  down  the  generic  changes  which  our 
minds  undergo,  and  to  define  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
take  place,  leaving  no  place  whatever  for  the  spontaneous  action 
of  the  will,  which  then  becomes  absolutely  synonymous  with  desire. 
But  without  dwelling  longer  on  this  topic,  which  has  been  ably 
answered  by  Herschel,  Ballantyne,  Maine  de  Biran,  Cousin,  and 
others,  we  go  on  to  consider, 

4.  Brown's  support  of  the  representationist  theory  of  perception, 
as  another  imperfect  feature  in  his  philosophy.  This  theory  has 
been  maintained  at  diflTerent  times  and  by  diflTerent  schools  in  a 
vast  variety  of  forms.  The  most  simple  forms  are  those  of  the 
Epicureans  and  Peripatetics,  the  former  of  whom  supposed  that 
the  mind  comes  to  a  knowledge  of  material  things  by  means  of  re- 
fined substantial  efiluxions  from  them — ^the  latter,  that  it  does  so 
by  means  of  immaterial  species  or  shadowy  films,  bearing  an  exact 
resemblance  to  the  external  object.  A  mofe  subtile,  though  per- 
haps more  reasonable  form  of  the  same  theory  has  been  held  by 
many  philosophers  of  later  times,  (of  whom  Descartes  stands  in 
the  foreground,)  who  have  supposed  the  inward  representation  to 
be  not  a  separate  existence,  but  a  modification  of  the  mind  itself, 
produced,  it  may  be,  by  the  direct  intervention  of  the  Deity,  as  in 
the  doctrine  of  occasional  causes ;  or  by  a  pre-established  har- 
mony, as  maintained  by  Leibnitz ;  or  by  other  means  which  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  enumerate.  These  are,  in  fact,  the  particular 
forms  of  representationism  with  which  Dr.  Reid  was  acquainted, 
and  against  which  he  directed  the  chief  strength  of  his  argumen- 
tation. 

.  There  is,  however,  another  view  that  many  have  taken  of  the 
same  hypothesis,  which  makes  the  representative  object  a  modifi- 
cation  of  the  mind,  not  produced  by  any  extraneous  source,  but 
involved  in  the  very  act  of  perception  itself.  The  processs,  ot 
vision,  for  example,  would  be  explained,  on  this  principle,  in  the 
following  manner: — The  rays  of  light  come  from  the  object  torn) 
eye^  and  impress  an  image  on  the  retina :  this  imj^ssiiUL  is.con-^ 
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veyed  by  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain,  and  the  brain  produces  a 
change  or  modification  of  my  mind.  The  real  object  of  percep- 
tion, therefore,  it  is  argued,  is  the  change  that  takes  place  in  the 
mind ;  so  that,  instead  of  perceiving  the  external  world  itself,  w# 
only  view  its  forms  and  changes  shadowed  forth  in  our  own  men 
tal  modifications.  This  was  apparently  the  opinion  of  Locke , 
this,  the  foundation  principle  of  Berkeley's  reasoning;  and  this, 
likewise,  the  theory  distinctly  asserted  and  maintained  by  Brown. 
Let  any  one  carefully  peruse  his  25th  Lecture,  and  he  will  find  it 
stated,  as  clearly  as  words  can  state  it,  that  the  whole  object  of 
our  perception  is  the  mind  as  affected  in  a  certain  manner ,  and  ex- 
isting in  certain  states,^ 

The  singularity  of  the  case,  however,  is,  that  he  was  not  him 
self  aware  of  the  difference  between  Reid's  doctrine  of  immediate 
intuitive  perception  and  his  own  doctrine  of  representationism ; 
and  hence  the  complicated  series  of  errors  and  misconceptions^ 
into  which  he  fell  in  denying  Reid's  claim  to  the  refutation  of  the 
ideal  system.  Had  Brown  fully  understood  his  own  philosophy, 
he  must  have  seen,  that  it  could  lead  to  nothing  less  than  a  species 
of  subjective  idealism,  if  not  to  absolute  unbelief;  that  cut  off"  by 
it  from  any  direct  knowledge  of  the  world  without,  and  confined 
to  the  perception  of  our  own  mental  states,  we  must  totally  fail  of 
substantiating  our  faith  in  external  realities  against  the  arguments 
of  the  idealist  or  the  sceptic.  The  practical  effect  of  this  doctrine, 
it  is  true,  so  far  as  our  belief  in  the  material  world  is  concerned, 
could  not  be  very  serious,  since  our  daily  necessities  would  oblige 
us  to  act  in  contradiction  to  it ;  but  its  effect  upon  our  confidence 
in  the  validity  of  human  knowledge  in  general,  must,  if  carried 
out,  become  lamentable.  The  instinctive  conviction  of  mankind 
is,  that  they  perceive  the  very  object  itself  which  is  before  them, 
and  not  a  mere  representation  of  it  within  themselves :  once  show 
that  this  conviction,  resting  as  t  does  upon  our  direct  conscious- 

*  The  moft  complete  view  which  has  gt\cn  been  of  the  Tarious  hypothesea  on  percep- 
tion in  our  own,  or,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  any  other  language,  is  that  of  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton,  In  his  "Dissertations  to  Reid's  Collected  Writings/'  Note  C.  He  divides  the 
philosophers  who  have  treated  of  the  subject,  into  A,  Presentationists — or  those  who 
advocate  an  immediate  consciousness  of  the  objective ;  and  B,  Representationtsts — or 
those  who  advocate  a  knowledge  conveyed  by  some  intermediate  process.  The  former, 
again,  are  divided  into  1.  Natural  Realists,  and  2.  Absolute  Idealists,  both  of  whom 
maintain  a  direct  intuition  of  the  real  in  their  own  peculiar  sense.  The  latter,  who  are 
also  termed  Cosmothetic  Idealists,  are  divided  into  two  classes — 1.  Those  who  regard 
the  representational  image  as  a  mode  of  the  percipient  mind ;  and  2.  Those  who  r&- 
grard  it  as  something  apart  from  the  mind,  a  phantasm  or  film.  To  the  first  of  this 
faltrr  clcuis  Dr.  Brown  belonged,  and  ignorantly  supposed  Reid  to  belong  to  it  also 
Foi  all  the  minor  shades  of  these  ppinions^jBee  Hamilton's  "  Rcid/|p^8l6^  seq.^  ^ 
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Hess,  is  false,  and  on  what  grounds  can  we  Ix  justified  in  trusting 
the  evidence  of  consciousness  in  other  matters  ?  All  necessary 
and  universal  truth  (which  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  conscious- 
ness) is  from  henceforth  rendered  uncertain ;  the  foundations  of 
our  knowledge  are  undermined ;  and  we  cannot,  in  any  case,  give 
a  reason  for  our  belief,  which  same  reason  in  other  cases  does  not 
prove  entirely  fallacious.  Brown  denies,  that  the  evidence  of  con- 
sciousness respecting  the  real  object  of  perception  is  to  be  trusted ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  he  trusts  that  same  evidence  implicitly,  when 
it  asserts  the  objective  existence  of  the  material  world,  or  the  other 
primary  laws  of  belief;  which  denial  and  trust  being  put  together, 
evolve  the  conclusion,  that  our  primary  beliefs  may  be  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  that  they  are  not  uniformly  valid,  and  that,  there- 
fore, nothing  can  ever  be  believed  at  all  with  an  unflinching  cer- 
tainty. 

The  great  argument  upon  which  the  representationist  system 
rests  is  this — ^that  things  which  are  not  homogeneous  can  have  no 
mutual  influence  upon  each  other ;  that  the  relation  of  knowledge 
implies  an  identity  of  existence ;  in  plainer  words,  that  matter  and 
mind  cannot  mutually  aflTect  each  other  directly,  just  because  they 
are  not  both  matter  or  both  mind.  This  argument,  we  contend, 
is  purely  asservative ;  it  entirely  fails  of  support  from  reason  or 
fact,  nay,  is  contrary  to  the  very  mode  of  our  constitution,  as 
made  up  of  a  mind  and  material  organism  mutually  aflfecting  each 
other ;  and  therefore,  until  some  plea  for  it  is  produced,  hardly  re-  ^ 

quires  any  to  be  urged  against  it.  The  nature  of  causality  in  the 
one  case  is  just  as  intelligible  as  in  the  other ;  we  can  as  easily 
imagine  the  power  of  mind  impressing  its  influence  upon  matter, 
as  upon  another  mind  like  itself  On  the  other  hand,  the  system 
of  representationism  in  any  form  is  beset  with  difHcuIties.  The 
chief  of  these  we  have  already  given  in  the  review  of  Locke,  and 
to  them,  therefore,  for  brevity's  sake,  we  must  r*ow  refer  the 
reader.  If  any  one,  however,  wishes  to  see  the  whole  subject  dis- 
cussed fully  and  satisfactorily,  we  recommend  him  to  consult  the 
"Edinburgh  Review,"  No.  103,  where  the  philosophy  of  percep- 
tion is  developed  with  greater  depth,  and  learning,  than  perhaps 
in  any  other  work  in  our  own  language.* 

After  what  we  have  said  about  the  metaphysical  philosophy  of 
Brown,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  make  any  distinct  reference  to 

*  We  can  now  refer  thestadent  likewise,  to  the  further  i] lustrations  o^'the  philcsopiiy 
ef  perception,  whkh  the  author  of  the  article  here  rrferreii  to  has  given  us  in  hiM  "  Ois* 
ntations  on  Reia?'     See  especially  Note  D.  .  .  m        aA 
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liis  ethics.     The  deepest  questions  in  ethical  philosophy  he  has  left 
untouched,  since  in  no  place  has  he  boldly  approached  the  subject 
of  human  liberty  or  necessity ;  but  the  conclusions  to  which  he 
has  come  respecting  the  nature  and  ground  of  morals,  we  believe, 
are  almost  universally  regarded  as  unsound,  even  by  those  who  are 
the  greatest  admirers  of  his  metaphysics.     His  principle  here  seems 
to  be,  that  virtue  cannot  exist  independently  of  virtuous  agents ; 
that  in  itself  it  is  a  mere  abstraction,  expressing  simply  the  rela- 
tion between  certain  actions,  and  certain  emotions,  which  we  feci 
in  contemplating  them.     To  this  conclusion  of  course  his  theory 
of  cause  and  effect  was  naturally  adapted  to  lead.     If  events  are 
known  simply  as  successive,  it  is  folly  to  seek  for  any  adaptation 
in  the  one  to  bring  about  the  other.     Now  in  morals  an  action  is 
one  event,  and  a  certain  emotion  is  the  succeeding  one  ;  the  formei 
is  the  universal  antecedent,  the  latter  the  universal  consequent. 
According  to  Brown's  philosophy,  we  have  no  ability  to  inquire 
further  into  the  matter ;  the  cause  of  the  emotion  is  no  better 
known  than  efficient  causes  in  nature  are ;  the  word  virtue,  which 
men  assign  as  an  objective  reality,  is  in  fact  a  mere  abstraction 
expressing  the  relation  between  the  two  events,  just  as  gravitation 
is  an  abstraction  expressing  the  unknown  relation  between  two 
phenomena  in  the  natural  world.     This  conclusion,  it  is  evident, 
at  once  interdicts  the  great  question  in  morals,  What  is  the  cause 
of  virtuous  emotion  ?  or  what  is  the  ground  of  moral  approbation  ? 
—it  tells  us  that  there  is  no  such  cause,  no  such  ground  to  be  dis- 
covered ;  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  vicious  conduct  to 
produce  remorse,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  virtuous  conduct  to  pro- 
duce approbation ;  that  the  Deity  simply  has  so  fixed  the  succes- 
sion of  events,  and  that  when  we  have  well  observed  this  succes- 
sion we  have  arrived  at  the  ultimatum  of  our  possible  knowledge. 
Of  course,  if  this  be  true,  virtue  and  vice  might  be  interchange- 
able ;  and  if  the  mind  become  so  hardened  as  to  approve  of  sin, 
sin  must  at  once  become  virtue  !    The  ground  of  all  rectitude  be- 
ing our  own  personal  feeling  of  approbation,  once  let  that  appro- 
bation be  reversed,  and  the  relations  of  right  and  wrong  are  re- 
versed also. 

That  Brown  could  give  no  better  account  of  our  moral  nature 
than  this,  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  surprise,  when  we  consider 
that  there  is  no  place  in  his  system  for  the  influence  of  the  will 
.prope  riy  so  called.  To  solve  the  problem  of  the  human  conscience, 
we  must  shov  that  there  is  a  basis  laid  fbi  responsibility  in  our  freo 

'  '*'      '     "  ^  itoiti  «tt       -  '*  - 
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agency,  that  our  free  agency  is  directed  by  intelligence,  and  oui 
intelligence  stimulated  by  moral  sensibility.  Brown  has  pointed 
out  the  forms  of  our  moral  sensibility  with  great  clearness,  has 
hinted  at  the  use  of  the  understanding,  but  of  our  free  agency  has 
failed  to  give  any  satisfactory  account ;  and  without  this  all  moral 
accountability  sinks  into  an  empty  name.  Deluded  by  his  psycho- 
logical principles,  he  made  no  attempt  to  penetrate  behind  the  veil 
of  our  feelings  to  the  real  world  of  moral  truth  itself;  accordingly 
he  has  left  behind  him  an  ethical  system  which  merely  plays  upon 
the  surface  of  phenomena,  but  fails  entirely  to  show  that  our  moral 
sentiments  are  grounded  in  the  eternal  nature  of  things  tliem- 
selves.* 

We  might  have  selected  other  points  from  the  writings  of  Brown 
to  comment  upon,  but  those  we  have  already  discussed  compre- 
hend the  most  important  instances  in  which  his  system  appears  to 
us  to  be  defective  or  erroneous.  While  we  admit  the  great  merit 
which  is  due  to  him,  on  account  of  his  classification,  and  cannot 
but  admire  the  beauty  of  many  of  his  analyses,  still  in  many  other, 
and  those  some  of  the  most  fundamental  points,  we  consider  his 
philosophy  to  have  been  a  step  backwards^  rather  than  onwards  to- 
wards the  perfection  of  the  science  to  which  he  was  devoted. 

Whilst  Brown  was  thus  engaged  in  remodelling  the  philosophy 
of  his  country,  several  other  minds  were  employed  in  the  same 
work,  although,  perhaps,  with  less  genius,  yet,  certainly,  with  more 
caution.  It  was  not  to  him  alone  that  the  importance  of  a  closer 
analysis  of  our  mental  phenomena  suggested  itself:  we  find  a  simi- 
lar tendency  decidedly  manifested  in  various  other  writers  of  the 
same  period.  Amongst  these  we  might  particularly  point  out  Dr. 
John  Young,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  Belfast,  who  had 
virtually  completed  his  system,  and  delivered  it,  indeed,  to  his 
class,  before  the  publication  of  Brown's  lectures,  although  it  was 
not  published  till  the  year  1835.  Dr.  Young,  though  by  no  means 
equal  to  Brown  in  natura  acuteness  or  in  brilliancy  of  style,  yet 
added  to  a  clear  and  comp 'ehensive  intelligence  great  steadiness, 
and  patience  in  research.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  he  ar- 
lived  quite  independently  of  Brown  at  a  classification  virtually 
the  same,  though  unencumbered  by  any  kind  of  novel  phraseology 

*  Brown's  lectures  on  ethics  have  Just  appeared  ii  a  separate  forrn,  introiluced  by  a 

preface  of  Dr.  Chalmers.     In  the  remarks  there  made  we  fully  concur;  we  onlv  wuih 

liey  had  contained  a  stronger  protest  againtt  a  theory,  which  if  developed  cul^  at  the 

very  root  of  ail  "  eterrai  and  immulabie  mon  lity"  in  itself,  and  all  moral  re?ponsil)iUty 
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He  reduced  all  intellectual  phenomena  to  the  three  heads  of  sen. 
sation,  memory,  and  judgment,  steering  a  medium  course  with 
considerable  skill  between  the  more  complicated  sjrstems  of  Reid 
aiid  Stewart,  and  the  over-simplification  of  Hartley.  We  have 
in  fact,  in  Dr.  Young  another  instance  of  the  gradual  reaction, 
which  has  been  experienced  in  Scotland  since  the  time  of  Stewart, 
in  favor  of  a  more  sensational  form  of  metaphysical  philosophy ; 
for,  although  he  did  not  give  up  his  hold  upon  the  fundamental 
laws  of  man's  belief,  yet  he  everywhere  exhibited  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  derive  many  of  our  primary  notions  from  other,  and  those 
experimental  sources.* 

It  might  be  remarked,  however,  in  justice  to  another  metaphy- 
sician of  great  abili.y,  who  was  long  known  as  a  lecturer,  but  who 
never  appeared  prominently  in  the  literature  of  his  country  as  an 
author,  I  mean  Mr.  Mylne,  the  late  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
at  Glasgow,  that  Young  unquestionably  borrowed  much  of  his 
system  from  the  class-room  of  that  distinguished  philosopher. 
From  what  I  have  learned  of  those  who  attended  his  lectures,  and 
what  I  have  seen  of  the  impulse  they  gave  in  prosecuting  the  work 
of  intellectual  analysis,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that 
his  mind  told  forcibly  upon  the  philosophy  of  Scotland  during  the 
many  years  of  his  professorship.  The  tendency  of  his  influence, 
as  of  those  before  mentioned,  was  decidedly  sensational ;  of  this 
character  were  his  analyses  of  many  of  our  intellectual  ideas ;  of 
this  character,  also,  was  his  firm  support  of  utilitarianism  in  morals  ; 
yet,  we  believe,  he  explained  his  views  in  such  a  manner,  as  not 
materially  to  injure  those  great  principles  of  belief  for  which  Reid 
had  so  earnestly  contended.  Somewhat  of  a  similar  tendency  is 
the  work  of  the  Rev.  John  Ballantyne  on  the  human  mind,  the 
whole  of  which  is  marked  with  considerable  analytical  acumen, 
and  a  corresponding  tendency  to  reduce  the  laws  of  thought  to  a 
few  simple  elements.  At  the  same  time  care  is  taken,  here  also, 
not  to  open  the  door  to  scepticism  by  invalidating  our  primary  be- 
liefs ;  and  the  conclusions,  even  of  Brown  himself,  in  some  points, 
especially  that  of  causation,  are  very  forcibly  repelled. 

Whilst  the  writings  of  Ballantyne  may  be  truly  said  to  be  less 
popular  than  they  deserve,  we  must  mention  another  philosopher 
of  the  Scottish  school,  who  we  consider,  has,  on  the  contrary,  ob- 
tained  a  philosophical   reputation  considerably  beyond  his  real 

*  Young's  lectures  were  published  aflir  his  death,  together  with  a  short  biography 

'the  author^  by  William  Cairns.  ^.M.^  projbasor  oi  logic  at  Belfast.  ,  f    a        iL 
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merits — I  mean  the  late  Dr.  Abercrombie.  That  there  is  great 
'ntelligence,  a  tone  of  lofty  morality,  and  much  sincere  piety  per« 
'adi'ng  his  writings,  we  are  glad  to  admit,  but  as  works  of  philoso- 
p  hy,  they  can  never  occupy  any  other  than  a  very  inferior  position. 
With  the  real  history  of  metaphysics,  with  its  more  lofty  specula- 
tions, with  its  sublimest  theories,  the  author  was  manifestly  entirely 
unacquaintea  He  looked  upon  every  question  simply  from  an 
experimental  point  of  view ;  and  whatever  lay  without  its  precincts 
vras  set  down  as  vague  and  uncertain  hypothesis,  whose  mists 
were  forever  dispersed  by  a  purer  light.  Laying  aside  the  use 
which  the  Doctor  makes  of  his  medical  knowledge,  and  of  the  facts 
which  have  come  under  his  notice,  his  works  only  remind  us  of 
Reid  without  his  depth,  of  Stewart  without  his  learning,  of  Brown 
without  his  genius.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  Dr.  Abercrombie  never  aspired  to  the  title  of  being  a  great 
philosopher.  Few  men,  we  understand,  stood  higher  than  he  did 
as  a  Christian  and  a  philanthropist,  and  we  are  willing  to  believe, 
that  his  labors  in  philosophy  were  rather  intended  to  christianize 
the  moral  thinking  of  his  country,  than  to  throw  additional  light 
upon  the  more  abstruse  questions  of  human  research. 
>  We  shall  now  attempt  to  sum  up  our  sketch  of  the  Scottish  phi- 
losophy by  a  few  remarks,  which  may  tend  to  illustrate  its  general 
nature,  and  point  out  the  position  it  holds  in  connection  with  the 
other  systems,  which  history  and  personal  observation  present 
And,  first  of  all,  its  great  excellency,  we  imagine,  consists  in  its 
having  confirmed,  and  to  a  great  extent  perfected,  the  true  method 
of  metaphysical  research.  Bacon  destroyed  the  influence  which 
the  syllogistic  organum  had  exercised  upon  the  minds  of  men  for 
centuries  past,  and  furnished  the  right  key  to  the  temple  of  knowl- 
edge. Descartes  adapted  the  Baconian  principles  to  the  study  of 
metaphysics,  but  was  too  much  encumbered  by  a  mass  of  a  prion 
assumptions  (though  delivered  in  the  form  of  arguments)  to  make 
steady  progression  in  the  science.  Locke  employed  the  Baconian 
method  with  far  more  success,  having  first  learned  to  reject  the 
most  material  errors  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  ;  but  he,  too,  was 
still  confused  by  the  phraseology  of  former  systems,  and  biassed  by 
the  representationist  hypothesis  concerning  ideas.  Reid  was  one 
of  the  first,  who,  taking  the  inductive  method  for  his  guide,  formed 
by  the  light  it  afforded,  the  conception  of  a  purely  reflective  method 
of  mental  analysis,  which  should  take  its  stand  upon  the  most  inti- 
mate facts  of  the  human  cor.sciousness. 
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The  long-standing  doctrine  of  ideas,  the  empirical  sccpticisn)  of 
Hume,  the  lingering  remnants  of  the  Cartesian  assumptions,  ah 
fell  one  after  the  other  before  him ;  and  upon  their  ruins  l)e  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  new  system  of  mental  philosophy,  free  from 
all  illegitimate  hypothesis  and  proceeding  throughout  upon  strictly 
scientific  principles.  Just  as  the  students  of  physical  science  be- 
fore Bacon — not  content  with  the  simple  employment  of  collating 
and  interpreting  facts — sought  some  hypothetical  explanation  of 
them,  quite  independent  of  all  actual  experience ;  so,  the  mass  of 
intellectual  philosophers  previous  to  Reid,  were  not  able  to  divest 
their  minds  of  the  necessity  of  explaining  the  simple  facts  of  sensa- 
tion, intellection,  &c.,  by  some  theory  which  could  never  be  veri- 
fied. Reid  performed  an  inestimable  service  to  philosophy,  when 
he  showed,  that  such  simple  procssses  must  be  viewed  as  ultimate 
and  primitive  facts  in  our  constitution,  which  carry  with  them 
their  own  evidence,  and  admit  of  no  explanation ;  nay,  that  the 
very  attempt  to  interpret  them  only  plunges  us  farther  into  dark- 
ness and  uncertainty. 

The  illustration  and  full  application  of  the  true  psychological 
method,  then,  we  regard  as  the  main  service  of  the  Scottish  phi- 
losophy— a  service  which  has  not  been  lost  upon  the  age,  and  the 
ulterior  benefit  of  which  has  yet  to  be  developed  in  coming  gene- 
rations. On  the  other  hand,  the  main  defects  of  the  Scottish 
school,  particularly  since  the  time  of  Reid,  have  attached  them- 
selves to  these  two  points — First,  the  false  or  at  least  inadequate 
view  it  has  taken  of  the  reflective  method  in  mental  philosophy — 
and,  secondly,  the  want  of  comprehensiveness,  superinduced  by 
that  inadequacy,  as  to  the  legitimate  objects  and  extent  of  philos- 
ophy at  large.  With  regard  to  the  former  of  these  points,  let  it  be 
kept  in  mind,  that  the  great  ambition  of  the  Scottish  philosophy,  as 
seen  in  Stewart  and  his  successors,  has  been  to  establish  the  purely 
inductive  method  of  procedure  as  employed  in  the  Baconian  school. 
The  nature  of  this  method  is  perfectly  simple :  it  enjoins  a  full  and 
adequate  observation  of  facts,  and  then,  from  particular  instances, 
rises  through  several  stages  of  generalization,  to  the  laws  which 
regulate  their  succession.  Here,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  inlU 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  real  objects  of  research ;  their  essen- 
tial nature  escapes  all  mere  observation,  for  their  latent  powers 
and  processes  can  never  be  made  the  matter  of  perceptive  or  in- 
ductive knowledge.  0»  the  other  hand,  when  we  scan  the  con- 
tents ofjOurown  consciousness  by  the  powfr  of  refiection^yfe  ani  ^ 
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engaged  in  a  very  Jiiferent  process  from  that  of  mere  induction, 
and  attain  a  very  different  kind  of  knowledge  respecting  the  real 
object  of  our  research.  In  the  former  case,  (that  of  induction,) 
we  can  only  know  our  object  by  mere  phenomenal  observation; 
in  the  latter  we  know  it  by  a  direct  consciousness.  In  the  one 
ease,  we  can  only  form  a  general  notion  of  it  by  a  process  of  ab- 
straction ;  in  the  other  we  have  an  immediate  and  concrete  apper- 
ception thereof.  In  the  one  case  we  know  nothing  of  its  internal 
or  essential  constitution ;  in  the  other  we  are  enabled  by  reflection 
to  catch  the  very  forms  of  our  inmost  activity. 

To  say  that  essences  and  causes  are  equally  unknown  whether 
in  mind  or  matter  (as  the  Scottish  school  has  so  often  reiterated), 
implies  a  subtle  misunderstanding  of  the  very  nature  of  reflection 
as  a  mode  of  psychological  research.  Our  knowledge  of  mind  in 
the  act  of  reflective  consciousness,  is  perfectly  adequate — it  reaches 
the  whole  extent  of  its  essence — it  comprehends  the  intuition  of  its 
existence  as  a  power  or  activitt/,  and  likewise  th^  observation  of  all 
its  determinations.  To  talk  of  knowing  mind  beyond  the  direct 
consciousness  of  its  spontaneous  being,  and  all  the  affections  which 
it  can  undergo,  is  absurd ; — there  is  nothing  more  to  know ;  the 
only  reason  why  we  seem  to  know  it  so  little  is,  that  the  process 
of  knowing  it  at  all  reflectively  and  philosophically  is  so  difTicult, 
that  there  are  very  few  who  make  much  way  in  that  species  of 
introspection  which  it  demands.  This  knowledge,  however,  when 
attained  to,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  mere  classification  of 
phenomena,  and  leads  to  a  very  different  result. 

To  develop  this  difference,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  rational 
psychology,  when  we  have  observed  and  made  our  classification 
of  the  actual  facts  of  consciousness  as  we  find  them,  we  have  only 
begun  our  labor.  The  next  thing  after  this,  is  to  trace  these  facts 
up  to  their  origin ;  to  discover  not  merely  the  law  of  operation,  but 
the  reason  of  that  law ;  to  point  out  not  only  the  reality  of  certain 
principles,  but  also  their  absolute  necessity.  To  ask  respecting  a 
law  of  succession  in  the  material  world,  why  it  must  be  so,  is  going 
altogether  beyond  the  due  limits  of  induction  ;  but  to  seek  the  ab- 
solute and  necessary  ground  of  our  mental  phenomena,  is  fairly 
within  the  province  of  reflection,  because  of  the  intimate  knowl 
edge  which  consciousness  gives  us  of  mind,  as  at  once  subject  ana 
object.* 

*  I  cannot  give  a  better  instance  of  this  research  into  the  altimatc  principle  of  men- 
tal phenomena,  than  the  foHowinsr  remark  of  Sir  W  Hamilton* — "  An  exposition  o.* 
the  axiom  that  positive  thoiji^^'t  Iks  in  tlie  limitation  or  conditioning  of  one  or  othe/  oi  ^ 
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So  fur,  then,  we  proceed  onwards  in  the  subjective  sphere,  seek 
mg  all  the  while  the  laws  and  principles  of  thought^  not  the  mys 
teries  of  being.  But  now  a  third  problem  opens  before  us,  namely 
to  sound  the  legitimacy  of  our  knowledge — to  show  how  far  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness  give  us  the  realities  of  existence ;  to  ^ 
pass  in  this  way  from  the  subjective  to  the  objective  region  of 
philosophical  research.  Now  the  link  of  connection  between  these 
two  regions  is  found  in  the  Idea  op  a  Cause.  The  first  thing  in 
the  philosophy  of  causation,  of  course,  is  to  observe  the  simple  and 
palpable /ac<,  that  on  the  perception  of  successive  events  we  have 
the  notion  of  a  cause.  This,  all  admit  as  a  fact,  even  Hume  him- 
self. The  next  thing  is  to  trace  this  notion  of  a  cause  back  to  its 
origin.  Hu'ne,  on  his  sensational  principles,  attributed  it  all  to 
association  ;  a  deeper  philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  has  referred  it 
to  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  nature — ^namely,  the  principle  of 
causality,  which,  as  possessing  the  character  of  universality  and 
necessity,  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  absolute  principle,  such  as 
could  only  exist  in  fundamental,  not  at  all  in  merely  inductive 
philosophy.  Now  it  is,  then,  that  having  observed  the  actual  fact 
of  the  case,  and  having  traced  it  to  the  primitive  principle,  there 
arises  the  further  question — how  far  does  this  subjective  principle 
contain  the  evidence  of  an  objective  reality,  and  by  what  means 
may  we  pass  from  thought  to  existence  ?  To  find  this  passage,  we 
must  look  to  the  point  where  thought  and  existence  actually  unite, 
and  that  point  of  union  is  the  mind  itself.  Mind  is  both  object 
and  subject  at  once.  Viewed  as  a  succession  of  internal  processes, 
it  is  simply  an. object  exhibiting  various  forms  of  thought,  feeling, 
&c.,  but' nothing  more:  on  the  contrary,  to  the  pure  internal  con- 
sciousness, it  is  a  subject — a  real  activity,  an  essence,  a  being. 
Thus  cause  is  a  mere  notion,  and  causality  is  a  necessary  principle, 
both  of  them  subjective;  but  our  intuitive  consciousness  detects 
still  further  an  activity,  a  real  spontaneous  existence,  a  noumenon, 
of  which  the  principle  of  causality  is  a  form  or  determination. 

Having  found,  then  a  veritable  existence  distinct  from  mere 
phenomenon  in  the  depth  of  our  own  consciousness,  and  con- 
cealed under  the  principle  of  causality,  we  can  proceed  onwards 

two  extremes,  neither  of  which,  as  unconditioned,  cnn  be  realized  to  the  mind  as  p<is8i- 
ble,  and  ret  of  w!\ich,  as  contradictories,  one  or  other  must,  by  the  fundamental  laws 
of  thouirht,  he  reco||Tnized  as  necessary — the  exposition  of  this  great  but  unenounced 
axiom  would  show,  that  some  of  the  most  illustrious  principles  are  only  its  sul)ordinnte 
modifications,  as  applied  to  certain  primary  notions,  in.uitions.  data,  form?  or  ivitetrories 
of  Intelligence, — as  existence,  quantity,  i|uality,  &c.     Such  modificationf>,  for  example, 

the^rin^ix)Ies^ cause  on^  effx|,  subatancc  and  j)hegomenQp,".&Ca  a        ■       f  •  .     ^#        i 
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in  the  object Ve  sphere  to  a  wider  observation.  In  like  manner  as 
inward  intuition  gives  us  a  direct  apperception  of  the  soul  as  a 
real  existing  acti\ity,  so  outward  intuition,  or  perception,  gives  us 
a  direct  knowledge  of  the  material  world,  as  something  distinct 
from  the  me.  Here,  as  in  the  other  case,  we  have  the  principle  of 
causality  as  a  link  between  subject  and  object — ^between  thought 
and  existence.  For  perception  itself,  which  Reid  assumed  as  an 
absolutely  primitive  fact  of  mind,  is  really  but  an  application  of 
the  principle  of  causality.  In  perception,  we  perceive  a  relation 
between  subject  and  object,  the  nature  of  which  is  the  follow- 
ing:— All  those  phenomena  which  refer  to  the  soul  itself,  are 
known  by  direct  consciousness  to  spring  from  its  own  activity— 
the  phenomena  of  perception,  however,  we  feel  to  be  the  qualities 
of  some  objective  existence  operating  upon  us.  The  affirmation, 
immediate  and  instinctive,  of  a  real  objective  cause  exerting  its 
power  upon  us,  is  the  most  ultimate  fact  in  perception  ;*  so  that  it 
is  the  direct  consciousness  of  self,  as  a  force  or  cause,  which  leads 
us  onward  in  the  objective  sphere  of  knowledge  to  the  affirmation 
and  intuition  of  a  not-self — ^an  external  world  as  a  counter  force.f 
Here,  however,  the  process  does  not  come  to  an  end.  The 
powers  of  nature  are  dependent,  relative,  and  finite  ;  they  all  point 
us,  therefore,  to  a  self-existent  unity  of  power,  from  which  they 
sprang.  The  power  of  mind,  as  an  intelligent  cause,  or  person- 
ality, is  relative  and  finite  also ;  and  this  points  us  to  an  infinite 
and  absolute  personality.  Combine  the  notions  of  a  unity  of  all 
power  as  seen  in  nature,  and  a  perfect  type  of  all  personality  as 
seen  in  man,  and  we  have  the  conception  of  a  God.  Of  God  as 
the  infinite,  the  absolute,  accordingly,  we  have  a  direct  appercep- 
tion. The  light  of  primitive  truth  falls  immediately  upon  the  eye 
of  the  soul.  Had  we  to  reason  ourselves  into  the  existence  of  fhe 
material  world,  and  were  we  to  define  perception  as  the  act  of  the 
mind  in  conducting  this  reasoning  to  its  result,  we  should  never 
find  our  way  out  of  the  subjective  circle.  Perception,  however,  is 
a  direct  gazing  upon  the  world  without,  by  the  medium  of  its  im- 
mediate action  upon  ourselves,  and  here,  in  this  spontaneous  re- 
ception of  truth,  we  find  the  objectively  real.  Exactly  in  the  same 
manner,  had  we  to  reason  up  to  the  absolute,  all  we  could  do 
would  be  to  personify  our  ideas ;  but  pure  reason,  like  pure  per- 
ception, receives  objective  truth  spontaneously :  it  gazes  upon  its 

*  See  Cousm'B  "  Coon  de  Phil  Modeme-— Ecole  EcosMiiM,"  p.  428. 
f  Hence  the  idea  of  Bubittance  is  id<  nLjai  with  that  of  ccum^  and  the  dynamical 
theory  of  the  worid  it  established. 
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object  with  an  immediacy  which  suffers  no  error  or  doubt  to  in 
tervene,  and  gives  in  this  way  a  guarantee  for  its  legitimacy 
which  it  is  impossible  to  resist.  **  When,"  observes  Cousin,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  finite  contingent  relative  existence,  which  ex- 
perience attests,  **  I  conceive  the  infinite,  the  necessary,  the  ab 
solute,  the  universal ;  when  in  presence  of  the  phenomena  which 
I  observe  in  the  world,  I  contemplate  the  great  laws  of  that  world, 
those  laws  which  form  the  harmony  of  its  movements,  the  ordei 
and  beauty  of  its  plan ;  when  in  retiring  within  the  precincts  of 
my  own  nature,  I  attach  the  phenomena  so  variable  and  evanes- 
cent which  I  behold  there  to  one  simple,  identical,  and  immovable 
essence,  I  do  not  imagine,  I  do  not  dream,  I  do  not  compose,  I 
simply  conceive.  My  conception  is  a  necessary  and  legitimate  act 
of  my  mind,  as  much  as  the  most  simple  perception.*' 

On  what  authority,  then,  we  ask,  do  these  pure  conceptions 
rest  ?  what  is  it  that  separates  them  from  the  fictions  of  imagina- 
tion ?  why  do  I  know  my  imaginations  to  be  mere  fictions,  whilst 
I  attribute  a  real  objective  existence  to  the  Infinite  Being,  to  the 
laws  of  the  universe,  to  the  essence  of  the  soul  ?  Here  are  ques- 
tions grounded  indeed  upon  the  facts  of  our  consciousness,  but  re- 
quiring as  answer,  somewhat  more  than  a  mere  classification  of 
facts ;  requiring,  in  truth,  nothing  less  than  a  critick  of  those 
purely  rational,  or  metaphysical  intuitions,  in  which  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  ontology  are  grounded.  So  far  then  with  regard  to  the 
reflective  method ;  let  us  now  see  how  the  scope  of  philosophy  be- 
comes enlarged,  under  its  auspices. 

In  physit^al  science  it  is  a  well-known  canon,  that  the  higher 
be  the  generalization  we  attain  to,  and  the  more  primitive  the  law 
we  evolve,  just  so  much  the  more  powerfully  and  fruitfully  can  we 
reason  downwards  by  a  deductive  process,  to  the  development  of 
those  **  axiomata  media"  in  which  our  knowledge  mainly  consists. 
Exactly  so  is  it  also  in  .*he  philosophy  of  mind.  If  the  philosophy 
of  mind  be  merely  that  experimental  classification  of  the  more 
obvious  facts,  which  is  all  that  many  understand  under  the  name 
of  psychology,  then  the  applications  of  it  can  be  only  very  few 
and  very  fruitless:  it  can  simply  take  its  rank  among  the  sec- 
ondary sciences  of  observation ;  and  even  there  can  challenge 
rioniparatively  little  interest.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  by  iqward 
;eflection  we  can  trace  our  ideas  up  to  their  primitive  and  neces- 
sary forms,  if  we  can  take  a  deeper  insight  inte  the  working  of 
mind,  as  the  agent  in  all  human  endeavor  ^U",  separating  the  mat 
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ter  of  our  knowledge  from  the  form,  we  can  gazo  upon  the  actual 
types  and  ])rocesses  of  all  thought ;  then  it  is  evident  we  can 
reason  downwards  deductively  with  far  greater  power  and  far 
more  fruitful  results  upon  all  the  primary  branches  of  human  re- 
search. 

A  sound  theory  of  morals,  for  example,  can  only  be  looked  for 
when  we  start  from  this  intimate  view  of  mind  as  a  spontaneous 
activity.  For  want  of  this  a  world  of  false  reasoning  has  been 
employed  to  sink  us  down  to  ths  hypothesis  of  utter  fatalism,  or 
what  is  virtually  the  same  thing,  of  a  philosophical  necessity.  The 
due  comprehension  of  the  religious  nature,  again,  can  never  be 
hoped  for  except  it  be  brought  up  to  light  from  the  very  depth  of 
our  being.  History  can  only  be  studied  philosophically,  by  track- 
ing  the  development  T)f  fundamental  ideas  along  the  pathway  of 
human  civilization.  Sociology  will  only  advance  in  proportion  as 
the  most  intimate  constitution  of  human  nature  is  unfolded,  and  its 
spiritual  laws  laid  bare.  In  a  word,  whatever  depends  upon  the 
development  of  human  thought,  can  only  be  placed  in  the  daylight 
of  science,  by  a  philosophy  which  sinks  beneath  the  mere  classifi- 
cation of  phenomena,  down  to  the  appreciation  of  the  more  inti- 
mate laws  and  principles  of  the  human  mind. 

Still  greater  become  the  applications  of  a  fundamental  philoso- 
phy, when  from  the  pure  apperception  of  the  infinite  we  descend 
with  the  torch  of  divine  truth  in  our  hands,  and  re-enter  the 
regions  of  nature  and  humanity.  Nature  now  becomes  all  radiant 
with  idea.  We  see  in  its  wondrous  forms  of  beauty  and  marvel* 
•ous  processes,  the  thought  of  Deity  embodying  itself  in  the  finite ; 
vhile  man,  the  highest  expression  of  creative  power,  becomes  a 
sphere  of  philosophical  observation,  in  which  we  can  study  the 
highest  truths  of  the  Divine  nature  and  perfections.  In  a  word, 
only  let  us  begin  with  a  deep  reflective  consciousness  of  the  human 
soul,  with  its  innate  powers  and  spiritual  laws,  and  the  fruitfulness 
of  our  philosophy,  as  it  gradually  develops,  stands  in  the  most 
marked  contrast  with  ih&fruitkssness  which  has  ever  attended,  and 
confessedly  must  attend,  a  mere  experimental  psychology.  In  truth, 
wherever  such  schools  of  psychology  have  conferred  any  benefit  on 
philosophy  at  all,  they  have  only  done  so  by  stepping  out  of  the 
experimental  sphere  into,  the  fundamental  and  reflective;  just  as 
Reid  did,  when  he  establishejd  his  theory  of  immediate  perception, 
and  as  the  Scotlisli  school   )"*^w  does,  when  it  stands  up  for  the 
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validity  of  the  lespective  principles  of  causality  and  teleology^  m 
the  grounds  of  its  natural  theology. 

Viewed,  then,  in  this  light,  metaphysical  philosophy,  instead  of 
'  being  a  science  having  its  own  separate  objects,  and  co-ordinate 
with  other  sciences,  is  really  a  kind  of  "  prima  philosophia,"  which 
underlies  all  the  rest.  It  is  conversant,  in  a  sense,  with  every  ob- 
ject ;  it  touches  upon  the  whole  matter  of  human  knowledge ;  only 
it  seeks  to  trace  it  up  to  first  principles,  to  exhibit  the  abstract 
forms  under  which  it  must  be  viewed,  and  to  show  the  primary 
laws  from  which  it  springs.  In  this  sense  there  is  a  philosophy  of 
nature,  a  philosophy  of  art,  a  philosophy  of  religion,  a  philosophy 
of  history,  as  well  as  a  philosophy  of  mind ;  every  branch  of  hu* 
man  knowledge  may,  in  fact,  be  traced  back  till  it  come  within  that 
small  circle  of  the  sphere  which  metaphysical  science  claims  as  its 
own  peculiar  province.  Hence  philosophy,  in  its  highest  applica- 
tion, is  the  reference  of  the  contingent  to  the  absolute,  the  ground- 
mg  of  facts  in  their  necessary  principles ;  it  is  the  science  which 
looks  beneath  the  phenomenal  world  either  of  matter  or  mind,  and 
inquires  into  the  ultimate  realities  of  both.* 

*  I  have  Decn  somewhat  more  explicit  on  the  above  points  than  before,  to  prevent 
snch  misunderstandings  as  the  learned  and  excellent  author  of  the  review  of  mj  first 
edition,  in  the  "North  British,"  has  unwarily  fallen  into.     He  says  of  my  formei 

I  eflTort  to  ascer- 
over  which  he 
and  all  that  we 
''•an  find,  all  that  he  himself  alleges,  is  but  these  three  substrata  to  come  and  go  upon. 
Vow,  though,  by  a  fundamental  law  of  the  human  understanding,  we  believe  in  a 
substratum  for  the  Deity — a  substratum  for  man — a  substratum  for  the  universe,  we 
cannot  for  our  lives  imagine  what  more  we  know  of  them  than  that  they  barely  exist ; 
nor  how  it  is  that  these  three  bare  entities  can  be  turned,  like  geometrical  definitions, 
into  the  germs  of  reasoning  and  endless  discovery.  We  fear  that  they  will  be  of  as 
little  avail  for  progress  as  the  abstract  ideas  of  Plato.  However,  we  say,  let  him  again 
try,  but  would  furtner  bid  our  aspiring  young  philosopher  '  remember  Kant's  dove.'  *** 
It  might  restrain  many  an  Ixionic  flight." 

I  beg  to  assure  my  niendly  critic,  that  I  shall  try  again  and  again,  until  something 
more  fruitful  than  Scotch  psychology  comes  of  it ;  in  the  meantime,  however,  I  must 
put  my  "  prima  philosophia  *  upon  a  fairer  footing  than  that  upon  which  he  has  left  it 
to  stand.  Let  us  apply,  first,  the  areumenivm  ad  hominen.  The  critic  believes  in  a 
substratum  for  the  soul — the  world — the  Deity.  On  what  ground  1  Upon  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  human  understanding.  But  how  is  the  validity  of  this  law  estab- 
lished ?  Not  by  a  mere  inductive  psychology,  but,  simply  and  solely,  by  this  very 
"  nrima  philosophia,"  tliis  very  ontolojry,  which  is  so  decried.  When  Descartes  estab- 
lislied  the  spirituality  of  the  soul  by  his  reflective  process — his  "  Cogilo  ergo  sum" — he 
performed  an  oflice  for  which  Reid  could  speak  of  him  with  deepest  admiration.  W^hen 
keid  himself  overturned  the  scepticism  of  Hume,  and  establii-ihed  his  theory  of  percep- 
tion, he  too  was  working  altogether  in  the  region  of  a  "  prima  philopophia,"  and  on 
that  ground  alone  has  occupied  his  high  place  in  the  philosophical  world.  Nay,  when 
the  critic  himself,  in  his  own  eloquent  style,  argued  out  the  being  of  a  God  on  the 
principle  offin/il  causes,  on  what  was  all  the  strength  of  his  argument  based,  but  upon 
the  objective  validity  of  the  human  reason  in  these  its  fundamental  laws  1  The  Carte* 
rian  and  the  Scottish  princi|)le8  on  these  topics  are  alike  purely  ontological.  Take 
•way  their  ontological  force,  and  they  are  valueless. 

But  we  are  anxious  t)  U|the  rtu^ni'^  of  ontology  fhouk^J)e  cl^ar&i^p  a  liltlei 
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'VVe  Tiust  proceed,  however,  to  make  good  our  view  of  the  Scot- 
liih  school  in  this  particular,  by  a  little  closer  examination  of  its 
main  positions.  The  primitive  elements  of  all  our  knowledge,  as 
we  have  often  repeated,  are  finite  mind,  nature,  and  God.  The 
Scottish  philosophy  contains  all  three  of  these  ideas  reflectively, 
but  it  regards  them  all  from  an  experimental,  rather  than  an  ab« 
stract  or  a  fundamental  point  of  view ;  and  on  that  account  cannot 
be  regarded  as  sufficiently  deep  in  its  researches. 

1.  Let  us  view  this  as  it  regards  the  notion  of  finite  mind.  This 
forms,  without  doubt,  the  chief  element  in  their  metaphysics  (and 
on  this  ground  it  is  that  we  have  classed  them  under  the  head  of  ^ 

idealism)  ;  but  what  have  we  from  that  school  which  can  answer 
to  the  idea  of  being  a  philosophy  of  human  nature,  spiritually  con- 
sidered, in  its  fullest  extent  ?  The  more  obvious  phenomena  of 
mind,  it  is  true,  €U  they  appear  in  the  individual,  are  investigated 
and  classified  by  it,  with  much  patience  and  success ;  but  this  be- 
ing done,  little  attempt  is  made  to  refer  such  phenomena  to  their 
primary  and  fundamental  principles.  In  this  respect  it  differs 
widely  from  the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant.  Kant  began  his 
critick  by  investigating  the  conditions  on  which  philosophy  at  all 
is  possible ;  he  undertook  to  survey  the  whole  extent  of  our  con- 
sciousness,  to  show  the  grounds  of  all  human  knowledge,  and  the 
limits  to  wliich  it  is  confined.  To  accomplish  this,  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient either  to  reduce  oiu*  various  mental  states  to  a  few  general 
heads,  or  to  enumerate  a  number  of  primitive  facts  attested  by 
common  sense  to  be  infallibly  true ;  it  was  necessary  to  go  a  step 
further,  and  to  discover  the  very  laws  of  our  mental  constitution 

The  critic  says  abore,  **  that  he  can  find  it  in  nothing  bat  the  three  bare  substrata  be- 
forementioned  to  come  and  go  upon."  Now,  we  beg  to  observe,  that  ontology  has 
nothing  to  do  with  bare  undetermined  ezisience.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  fiction  of  the 
imagination.  Abstract  being  is  a  nonentity,  and  the  Hegelian  equation  Seyn  equal  to 
Nichts  is  perfectly  true.  Ontology  has  to  do  with  being  in  its  most  fundamental  de- 
terminations and  necessary  laws,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained.  It  strives  to  look 
beneath  phenomena,  as  mere  matters  of  observation  and  inducrtion.  But  it  never 
attempts  to  view  bare  undetermined  existence,  for  the  very  sufllirient  reaRon,  that  no 
such  existence  has  a  being  out  of  our  own  abstractions.     Ontology,  however,  in  its 

{)roper  department,  has  assuredly  reasoned  out  many  a  fundampntal  truth.  It  has 
ooked  deeply  into  the  inmost  constitution  of  the  soul,  and  done  far  more  thnn  merely 
classify  phenomena ;  it  has  well-nigh  established  a  dynamical  theory  of  the  material 
world ;  it  is  pushing  onwards  its  investigations  into  the  nature  of  life,  showincr  it  to  be 
the  result  of  antagonistic  forces ;  it  is  trying  to  show  how  all  things  subsist  in  God, 
without  driving  us  into  the  abyss  of  pantheism.  To  whatever  extent  such  generaliza- 
tions can  be  safely  carried  on,  they  do  become  as  fruitful  as  {reometrical  delinitions; 
they  pour  new  light  into  every  prominent  region  of  human  research,  and  give  us  a  dis- 
tant glimpse  of  the  hope,  that  some  dav  our  Knowledge  may  verily  find  its  unity  in  tins 
very  Pnma  Ph'losophia  itself  Doubtless  many  an  Ixionic  flight  will  take  place  here, 
u  in  everjTthing  else,  before  the  high  argument  is  fully  reached ;  but  we  prefer  to  fiy 
even  with  the  chance  of  an  occasional  fall,  than  to  do  like  the  S'-ottish  psychology- 
Mvcr  to  loar  at  all.    We  are  coi  ^nced  that  our  w'mgs  are  not  all  waxen. 
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upon  which  tnese  primitive  beliefs  rest.  In  doing  this  he  took  care 
to  separate  the  subjective  element  from  the  objective  in  all  our  con- 
ceptions ;  he  showeci  how  much  of  every  notion  comes  from  with- 
out, and  how  much  from  within  ;  what  portion  of  it  is  due  to  the  ex- 
ternal phenomenon,  and  what  is  due  to  the  mind  itself,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  comprehended  ;  and  thus  he  arrived  (we  will  not  now  * 
determine  how  correctly)  at  the  subjective  conditions  under  which 
everything  is  necessarily  viewed,  at  the  very  forms  or  categories 
of  the  understanding.  Whatever  opinion  we  may  have  of  Kant's 
peculiar  theory  in  this  respect,  unquestionably  it  was  an  aim  wor- 
thy his  all-comprehensive  genius,  to  seek  for  the  groundwork  of 
our  universal  notions  in  the  depths  of  our  own  being,  and  thus  to 
refer  all  the  principles  of  common  sense,  all  the  primary  laws  of 
belief,  back  to  their  source  in  the  subjective  forms  of  the  under- 
standing and  the  reason.  No  such  survey  of  the  human  conscious* 
ness  have  we  in  Reid  himself,  much  less  so  in  his  successors. 

There  is  another  point,  to  which  we  must  next  refer,  in  respect 
of  which  the  Scottish  school  has  ever  been  defective.     While  it 
has  investigated  the  phenomena  of  the  individual  mind  with  much 
ability,  it  has  neglected  the  phenomena  of  mind  in  the  aggregate, 
as  seen  in  the  historical  development  of  humanity  at  large.     The 
philosophy  of  history  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  branches  of 
ntelkctual  science.     We  look  back  to  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
world,  and  we  see  men  existing  in  a  primitive  state  with  none  of 
the  arts  of  life,  none  of  the  results  of  science,  none  of  the  refine- 
ments of  society.    We  see  them  soon  combining  for  mutual  benefit 
or  defence  into  larger  communities,  and  beginning  to  cultivate 
some  of  the  simple  branches  of  literature  and  philosophy.     The 
Asiatic  monarchies,  after  having  thus  gradually  risen  and  played 
their  part  in  the  destinies  of  the  world,  are  overthrown  by  a  more 
energetic  race,  among  whom  poetry,  eloquence,  and  philosophy 
are  brought  to  a  hitherto  unknown  degree  of  perfection.     These 
again  are  swallowed  up  by  the  gigantic  power  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which  having  itself  been  imbued  vrith  a  new  element  by  the  power 
of  Christianity,  casts  the  seed  of  moral  and  spiritual  vitality  among 
the  rude  barbarian  tribes  by  which  it  is  itself  overwhelmed,  and 
thus  prepares  the  way  for  the  grand  display  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual power  which  the  Christian  civilization  has  exhibited  upon  the 
theatre  of  the  modern  world.     It  is  the  part  of  intellectual  philoso- 
phy to  trace  the  great  ideas  which  have  aided,  or  rather  forced  on- 
wards the  advancement  of  mankind ;  to  show  under  what  mental 
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circumstances  every  nation  has  emerged  from  its  darkness;  by 
what  laws  it  has  progressed ;  and  how  each  one  has  in  its  turn 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the  mighty  elements,  which  ever 
lay  potentially  in  the  bosom  of  humanity.  The  history  of  civil 
institutions,  of  art,  of  science,  of  literature,  nay,  the  history  of 
philosophy  itself,  each  has  its  philosophy  ;  all,  in  fact,  being  so 
many  different  phenomena,  which  the  human  mind  viewed  in  the 
aggregate  presents,  and  which  must  be  carefully  taken  into  ac- 
count, if  we  would  rightly  estimate  its  capacity,  and  trace  the  in- 
fluences under  which  it  has  been  unfolded. 

This  again  leads  us  to  the  great  problem  of  human  life,  and  of 
human  destiny.  What  purpose  is  the  mind  of  man  intended  to 
answer  in  the  world?  and  to  what  point  is  it  tending?  If  there 
be  one  fact  of  our  consciousness  more  manifest  than  another,  it  is 
that  the  spirit  finds  not  its  full  satisfaction  upon  earth.  Why  are 
we  placed,  then,  in  a  state  where  suffering  is  certain,  more  or  less, 
to  imbitter  our  days,  and  where  joy,  when  we  obtain  it,  is  but  a 
transitory  glimpse  of  a  happiness  which  we  may  conceive  of,  but 
may  never  obtain  ?  Generation  after  generation  has  passed  away; 
their  minds,  like  our  own,  having  formed  plans  and  purposes,  which 
they  were  never  destined  to  execute,  and  which,  if  they  had  been 
accomplished,  would  only  have  increased,  instead  of  satiating,  the 
thirst  for  happiness  and  immorl-wiiy ;  their  hearts,  like  our  own, 
have  beat  high  with  hopes  and  expectations  which  never  could  be 
fulfilled.  What  is  the  interpretation  of  all  these  phenomena  ?  Does 
philosophy  tell  us  anything  or  nothing  of  human  destiny  here  and 
hereafter?  These  inquiries  are  not  satisfied  by  a  reference  simply, 
to  the  immateriality,  or  to  the  inferred  immortality  of  the  soul ;  we 
need  lo  rise  to  a  higher  view  of  human  life ;  to  interpret  it  by  an 
appeal  to  the  whole  stream  of  history ;  to  probe  the  depths  pf  our 
being  by  a  solemn  reflection  upon  all  the  facts  it  presents ;  and  to 
draw  the  conclusions  to  which  those  facts  seem  necessarily  to 
lead  us. 

To  do  this,  of  course,  man's  religious  nature  must  be  appealed 
to ;  and  this  appeal  leads  us  into  a  region  of  internal  facts,  as  ver- 
itable as  anv  of  the  others  which  reflection  unfolds  to  us — ^facts 
which  we  cannot  leave  out  of  our  estimate  of  the  hunian  mind, 
without  robbing  it  of  one  of  its  most  remarkable  and  most  distinc- 
tive features.  All  great  and  deep-searching  systems  of  phUosophy 
have  struggled  at  the  solution  of  these  questions ;  they  have  aU 
attempted  to  explain  the  ground^of  human  duty,  human  sufiering, 
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and  human  destiny ;  and  if  the  problem  has  never  been  fully  solvedi 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  it 
by  the  investigations  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.    In  one  word, 
every  great  system  of  philosophy  has  included,  as  an  essential  part 
of  its  whole  structure,  the  philosophy  of  religion.    Admit,  as  we 
freely  do,  that  revelation  here  comes  to  our  aid,  and  sheds  a  flood 
of  light  upon  the  whole  subject,  still  that  does  not  repress  or  render 
useless  the  researches  of  oui  own  understanding  on  the  subject. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  revelation  puts  everything  before  us  in  its 
popular  and  practical  aspect,  and  leaves  very  much  on  all  specula- 
tive questions  to  be  elucidated  by  our  own  thinking ;  and  then, 
even  supposing  we  accept  a  truth  on  the  ground  of  its  being  re- 
vealed, yet  still  it  is  an  object  of  no  little  interest  to  show,  that  the 
same  truth  is  not  only  consistent  with,  but  may  be  actually  deduced 
from,  the  axioms  of  a  sound  philosophy.     We  feel  convinced, 
therefore,  that  the  Scottish  philosophy  will  never  take  a  firm  and 
lasting  hold  upon  mankind,  until  it  points  us  to  the  solution  of  some 
at  least  of  the  great  questions,  which  ever  and  anon  rise  up  before 
our  view,  with  which  we  are  from  time  to  time  tormented  and 
perplexed,  but  which,  when  once  conceived,  we  can  never  again 
bid  depart  from  our  thoughts. 

2.  But  we  must  refer  next  to  the  second  of  the  primitive  notions, 
which  lie  at  the  foundations  of  numan  knowledge,  that  of  nature^ 
and  consider  in  what  manner  our  northern  metaphysicians  have 
dealt  with  this  idea.  To  determine  the  objective  reality,  which  we 
attach  to  this  notion,  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  Keid's  philos- 
ophy ;  but  this  aim  having  been  accomplished,  the  subject  has 
rested,  with  little  exception,  in  the  same  position  ever  since.  The 
investigation  of  the  external  laws  of  the  material  world,  of  course 
comes  under  the  department  of  physical  science.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  great  metaphysical  question,  which  it  behooves  philosophy 
to  grapple  with,  is  this, — What  is  it,  in  the  state  of  mind  called  />er- 
ception,  that  comes  from,  the  objective  reality  ;  and  what  is  it  that 
comes  from  the  laws  of  our  own  intellectual  nature  ?  It  is  pretty 
generally  admitted,  that  this  state  of  consciousness  arises  from  tlie 
union  of  the  subjective  with  the  objective,  that  it  is  a  felt  relation 
between  nature  and  self.  What,  then,  in  every  case  is  due  to  the 
subjective,  and  what  to  the  objective  element,  and  what  conclusion 
does  this  lead  us  to  draw  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  matter  in 
general  ? 

[ow  evereontoloffical  question  of  this  natiure  is  virtually  pro. 
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scribed  by  the  Scottish  school.  Instead  of  doing  this,  our  aim 
should  be,  beginning  with  the  experimental  or  psychological 
method,  to  find  a  legitimate  passage  from  psychology  to  ontology, 
and  to  determine,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  the  mode  and  the  nature 
of  material  existence.  After  all  the  disputes  about  infinite  divisi- 
bility on  the  one  hand,  and  ultimate  atoms  on  the  other,  it  may 
perhaps  at  length  be  found,  that  a  system  of  monadology  is  the 
most  intelligible  theory ;  that  the  most  correct  notion  of  matter  is 
that  of  a  combination  offerees,  which  produce  certain  impressions 
upon  our  minds,  and  to  which  those  minds  necessarily  attribute 
certain  material  properties.  Thus  it  may  turn  out  that  the  mode, 
in  which  we  are  now  accustomed  to  view  material  masses  in  phys- 
ical science,  namely,  as  powers  acting  in  certain  directions,  is  met- 
aphysically  as  well  as  mechanically  true. 

Again :  when  we  view  the  variety  of  the  material  universe — 
when  we  perceive  the  order,  harmony,  and  beauty  which  every- 
where subsist,  when  we  rise  to  contemplate  its  immensity,  until  the 
mind  is  lost  in  the  unending  series  of  system  upon  system,  which 
reveal  themselves  in  the  boundless  fields  of  space — the  great  prob- 
lem unfolds  itself  before  us — What  purpose  is  all  this  gigantic 
machinery  now  accomplishing,  and  what  is  its  final  destiny  ?  We 
admit  that  this  problem  has  never  yet  received  its  complete  answer 
from  the  efforts  of  philosophy ;  but  yet  we  say,  that  the  purpose 
and  destiny  of  nature,  viewed  in  her  mysterious  existence,  in  her 
endless  forms  of  beauty,  in  her  profusion  of  glory,  in  her  solemn 
movements,  and  in  her  inconceivable  immensity,  present  a  subject 
of  philosophic  speculation  too  real,  too  awful,  and  too  sublime  to 
be  hurried  off  the  stage  of  inquiry,  as  lying  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  present  faculties  to  fathom.  The  attempt  to  fathom  this  ques- 
tion has  often  indeed  merged  into  a  pantheistic  result.  But  the 
fact  of  false  theories  being  maintained,  does  not  render  the  search 
for  truth  any  the  less  important  or  legitimate.  Quite  certain  it  is, 
that  the  more  nature  is  investigated  with  a  right  mind  and  a  devo- 
tional heart,  the  more  closely  it  brings  us  into  contact  with  the 
Divine ;  nay,  that  it  is  the  want  of  recognizing  the  spiritual  and 
ideal  in  nature,  which  has  so  often  betrayed  the  naturalist  into  a 
cold  and  heartless  atheism.  Generally,  then,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  philosophy  of  Scotland  has  been  deficient  in  explaining  the 
proper  existence  of  matter,  and  casting  a  light  upon  the  great  idea 
of  nature  herself. 

3    The  last  idea  'vhich  the  Scottish  philosophy,  in  common  with 
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every  ti  ue  philosophy,  contains,  is  that  of  the  infinite,  absolute 
unconditioned  existence,  i.  e.,  of  God.  This  idea  gives  rise  to 
natural  theology,  which  is  treated  of.  with  considerable  success 
oy  some  of  the  northern  metaphysicians,  so  far  at  least  as  their 
researches  reach.  The  points  here,  which  need  taking  up  more 
fully,  are,  first,  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  an  absolute  being  in  the 
human  mind  ;  and,  secondly,  the  relation  of  the  Divine  power  and 
energy  to  man  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  nature  on  the  other.  With 
regard  to  the  former  of  these  points,  the  argument  from  design  has 
been  drawn  out  most  fully  and  beautifully  by  the  Scottish  writers, 
from  Reid  down  to  Chalmers  ;  but  all  have  gone  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  conception  of  the  absolute  is  already  in  the  mind, 
and  have  simply  attempted  to  prove  its  objective  reality.  Nature 
can  show  an  infinity  of  power^  in  perpetual  operation,  and  its  har- 
mony may  point  us  to  a  unity  from  which  it  emanates ;  but  nature 
can  never  give  us  the  idea  of  an  infinite  personality.  Here  we 
have  to  fall  back  simply  upon  the  soul — the  absolute  starting-point 
of  all  theology.*  The  second  point  would  be  a  comment  upon  the 
scriptural  doctrine — "  In  God  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  be- 
ing." This  is  a  truth,  which  has  more  meaning  in  it  than  the  cur- 
sory reading  of  it  gives  us ;  it  evidently  has  a  reference  to  the 
mysterious  dependence  of  the  human  spirit  upon  the  Divine,  show- 
ing that  we  are  all  emanations  from  the  infinite  essence,  and 
though  gifted  with  a  distinct  personality,  yet  that  we  are  but  waves 
in  the  great  ocean  of  existence,  ever  rolling  onwards  to  our  eter- 
nal home  in  the  bosom  of  God.  In  the  same  manner  as  God  holds 
an  intimate  relationship  with  all  mental,  so  also  does  he  with  all 
material  dependent  existence — a  relationship  which  it  is  the  en- 
deavor of  every  comprehensive  system  of  philosophy  to  explain. 
It  is  true,  the  Scottish  philosophy  has  somewhat  touched  upon  this 
point  in  discussing  the  question  of  efficient  and  secondary  causes, 
but  yet  so  imperfectly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  derive  either  light  or 
satisfaction  from  its  conclusions.  There  is  perhaps  no  point  which 
more  requires  to  be  elucidated,  and  none  which  comes  more  within 
the  compass  of  metaphysics,  as  acknowledged  in  Scotland,  than 
the  theory  of  what  we  should  term  the  secondary  and  delegated 
powers  of  nature.  We  are  aware  that  revelation  may  cast  light 
upon  this,  and  many  other  of  the  questions  we  have  mentioned, 
and  that  in  some  instances  it  affords  a  very  distinct  answer  to 
them  :  but  the  object  of  philosophy,  as  applied  to  these  subjects,  is 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  A.  , 
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to  place  them  upon  another  footing,  1o  deduce  them  in  a  Cimnected 
chain  of  reasoning  from  generally  admitted  facts  and  principles,  tc 
make  them  the  objects,  not  of  faith  but  of  science,  and  thus  tc 
show  the  unity,  as  iar  as  the  parallel  can  be  traced,  between  the 
conclusions  of  reason  and  the  dictates  of  revelation.  Thus,  in 
fine,  the  Scottish  school  of  metaphysics,  though  containing  all  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  human  knowledge,  and  consequently  the 
germs  of  a  most  complete  system,  yet  appears  wanting  in  compre- 
hensiveness as  it  regards  each  separate  department.  It  answers,  in 
a  word,  to  the  description  given  of  it  by  the  celebrated  reviewer 
before  referred  to  ;  that,  namely,  of  a  preparation  for  philosophy, 
rather  than  a  philosophy  itself 

Before  we  close  our  remarks,  however,  upon  Scotland,  we  must 
not  forget  to  mention  one  publication  to  which  Europe  itself  is  in- 
debted as  a  literary  organ,  and  which,  though  partaking  predomi- 
nantly of  the  mind  of  the  country  in  which  it  originated,  yet  has 
ever  looked  upon  philosophical  questions  with  an  enlarged  and  lib- 
eral spirit.  The  **  Edinburgh  Review,"  to  which  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  that  we  refer,  has  been  the  channel,  through  which  some  of 
the  master  minds  of  Scotland  as  well  as  England  have  from  time 
to  time  given  their  thoughts  to  the  world.  Among  the  philosoph- 
ical writers  who  have  enriched  its  pages,  we  shall  mention  two, 
one  living,  and  one  some  years  since  gone  to  his  rest,  who  have 
contributed  not  a  little  to  keep  alive  in  our  country  the  declining 
sp'jit  of  metaphysical  research. 

>  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the  latter  of  those  to  whom  we  refer,  pos- 
sessed all  the  qualifications  for  a  phibsopher  of  the  highest  order. 
Educated  originally  as  one  of  the  Scottish  school,  he  soon  learned, 
on  leaving  his  native  country,  to  overstep  the  limits  to  which  he 
was  there  confined  ;  and  amidst  the  labors  of  an  arduous  profes- 
sional life,  devoted  what  time  he  could  spare  from  his  duties  to  a 
most  widely-extended  course  of  philosophical  reading  and  study. 
It  is  chiefly  as  a  moralist  that  Sir  James  Mackintosh  stood  pre- 
eminent ;  and  the  ardor,  the  depth,  and  the  learning  with  which 
be  combated  the  selfish  systems,  and  pleaded  for  the  authority  and 
sanctity  of  the  moral  faculty  in  man,  contributed  pt»rhaps  more 
than  any  single  cause  not  of  a  religious  nature,  to  oppose  the  bold 
advances  of  utilitarianism,  and  infuse  a  healthier  tone  into  the 
moral  principles  of  the .  country.  Without  signifying  our  adhe- 
rence to  his  peculiar  theory  respecting  conscience,  we  still  regard 
:sL thoughts  and  speculat  ^ns  as  taking  eminently  the  right  direc- 
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tioD ;  and  had  he  obtained  leisure  to  mature  his  views,  and  gi^e 
them  to  the  world  in  his  own  forcible  and  glowing  style,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  some  best  able  to  judge  upon  the  subject,  {e.  g.  Robert 
Hall  and  Dr.  Chalmers,)  that  he  would  have  placed  the  whole 
theory  of  morals  upon  a  higher  and  more  commanding  position, 
than  it  had  ever  occupied  before  in  this  country.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  his  admirable  dissertation  on  ethical  philosophy  in  the 
*'  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  his  chief  metaphysical  writings  are 
to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  where  the 
practised  eye  can  easily  detect  his  articles  by  the  combination  of 
profuse  learning,  and  profound  thought,  with  a  brilliancy  of  style, 
and  a  gentleness  of  criticism,  alike  significant  of  his  intellectual 
power  and  his  kindly  affections.  As  a  metaphysician,  Mackintosh 
tended  decidedly  to  the  more  spiritual  school  of  philosophy,  and 
had  he  read  as  deeply  into  the  German  authors  as  he  himself  pro- 
jected, would  undoubtedly  have  given  a  great  spur  to  the  renewed 
study  of  the  higher  metaphysics.  As  it  is,  however,  he  can  never 
fill  that  space  in  the  philosophical  history  of  our  country,  for  which 
his  genius  eminently  fitted  him. 

Respecting  the  other  writer,  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  namely. 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  we  shall  say  less  than  we  should  feel  in- 
clined to  say  were  he  not  a  living  author,  from  whom  the  })ublic 
has  still  some  further  expectations,  and  were  it  not  improper  to 
remark  upon  theories  which  as  yet  have  not  been  published  be- 
yond the  privacy  of  the  lecture-room.  Enough,  however,  has 
already  appeared  from  his  pen,  to  warrant  the  assertion,  that  no 
history  of  Modern  Philosophy  can  be  complete  without  giving  due 
place  to  the  researches  there  instituted.  We  might  refer  to  the 
elaborate  articles,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
on  "  The  Philosophy  of  Perception,"  on  **  Cousin's  Eclecticism," 
and  on  "  Modern  Logic,"  each  of  which  contains  germs  of  pliil- 
osophical  principles  which  admit  of  indefinite  expansion ;  but  we 
are  happy  to  be  able  to  refer  to  a  more  complete,  though  still  un- 
finished exposition  of  his  philosophy,  in  the  Dissertations  appended 
to  his  recent  edition  of  Reid's  collected  writings.*  Should  any 
one  suppose  that  the  editor  has  taken  his  stand  upon  those  writ- 
ings, as  containing  in  all  respects  a  true  philosophy,  he  will  be 

•  In  our  former  etlition  we  vjnluretl  to  ask  the  Edinburgh  philosopher,  "  Why  ho 
had  neglected  the  o(Bce  of  raisincr  Scotland  to  that  high  rank  of  reputation  which 
It  formerly  enj(  yed  among  the  philosophi^'al  countries  of  Rurope."  We  coulJ  not 
have  had  the  commen^evienf.  of  a  more  s  itisfactory  reply,  than  that  afforded  by  th« 
above-mentioned  Dissertations ;  and  only  ho|)e  thut  bcibre  the  year  is  pui^t  it  mav  b« 
completed 
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much  mistaken,  for  in  no  work  of  the  age  u.  'e  many  of  Reid'8 
principles  more  completely  overthrown.  The  works  of  the  great 
founder  of  the  school  of  "  common  sense,**  are  simply  regarded  as 
coming,  upon  the  whole,  nearer  to  the  truth  than  any  other ;  as 
forming,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  centre  between  contending  systems  on 
which  a  high  and  refined  eclecticism  can  plant  itself,  in  order  to 
grasp  those  catholic  principles  of  human  thinking,  to  which  all 
philosophy  has  virtually  done  homage.     Let  us  see  the  results. 

Reid's  system  is  usually  termed  the  philosophy  of  "common 
sense,"  that  is  to  say,  one  which  accepts  the  primary  beliefs  ordi- 
narily received  by  all  mankind  as  the  ultimate  criterion  of  truth. 
The  first  thing,  then,  to  which  the  editor  addresses  himself  is,  to 
expound  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine,  and  illustrate  the  purport  of 
the  argument  of  common  sense.*  To  do  this,  he  shows  that  in  all 
reasoning  we  must  sink  back  upon  certain  fundaEiental  facts  of 
consciousness;  the  only  thing  we  have  to  guard  against  is,  1. 
**That  we  admit  nothing  unwarrantably — not  even  an  original 
datum  of  consciousness  itself;  2.  That  we  embrace  all  which  are 
original  data  of  consciousness,  with  their  legitimate  consequences ; 
and  3.  That  we  exhibit  each  in  its  integrity,  neither  distorted  nor 
mutilated.  It  is  the  want  of  observing  these  precautions  which  has 
led  to  the  multiplication  of  philosophical  systems,  in  every  con- 
ceivable aberration  from  the  unity  of  truth ;  so  that  philosophy  has 
simply  to  return  to  natural  consciousness,  in  order  to  return  both 
to  unity  and  truth.'* 

The  next  point  taken  up,  is  to  show  the  "legitimacy  and  legiti- 
mate application  of  the  argument  of  common  sense.^f  This  pro- 
ceeds on  two  suppositions — 1.  That  the  proposition  to  be  proved 
by  it  is  identical  with,  or  necessarily  evolved  out  of  a  primary 
datum  of  consciousness ;  and  2.  **  That  the  primary  data  of  con- 
sciousness are  one  and  all  of  \  them  admitted  to  be  true."  These 
being  granted,  nothing  hinders  the  argument  of  common  sense 
from  being  valid  for  all  purposes  of  philosophy. 

The  third  point  to  be  shown,  is,  that  the  above  suppositions 
must  be  admitted ;  that  they  are  strictly  philosophical  in  their 
character ;  and  that  no  exception,  therefore,  can  be  made  against 
a  system  of  philosophy  which  is  professedly  built  upon  them. J 

The  fourth  section  proposes  to  investigate  the  essential  charac- 
jers  by  which  the  principles  of  common  sense  are  discriminated. 

•  Note  A.  we.  I.  ^  f  Note  A.  tec.  'i. 
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These  are  found  to  be — 1.  Their  incomprehensibihty  as  to  why 
they  are ;  2.  Their  simpHcity ;  3.  Their  necessity  and  absolute 
universality ;  4.  Their  comparative  evidence  and  certainty.  These 
characters  being  determined,  the  last  two  sections  enter  into  a 
long  and  learned  historical  investigation  of  the  nomenclature  of 
fundamental  philosophy,  and  the  general  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ples  of  common  sense  by  philosophers  of  every  age  and  country. 

In  the  second  note  (note  B),  the  author  proceeds  to  exemplify 
the  distinction  between  presentative  and  representative  knowl- 
edge, as  affording  a  basis  for  the  true  theory  of  perception.  The 
principal  points  of  this  distinction  may  be  briefly  stated.  The  one 
kind  of  knowledge  is  simple,  the  other  complex ;  in  the  one,  there 
is  only  a  single  object  involved,  in  the  other,  there  are  two^the 
reality  and  the  idea;  the  one  is  absolute,  the  other  relative;  the 
judgment  involved  in  the  one  is  assertatory,  that  in  the  other  prob- 
lematic ;  the  one  is  self-suflicient,  the  other  is  not  self-sufficient ; 
the  one  is  complete  or  adequate,  the  other  incomplete  or  inade- 
quate. These  may  serve  to  explain  the  principal  difierences  be- 
tween a  knowledge,  which  we  obtain  by  a  direct  intuition,  and 
that  which  is  conveyed  by  a  mediating  idea,  or  conception.  In 
the  second  section,  the  errors  of  Reid  and  other  philosophers  are 
pointed  out,  and  the  way  paved  for  a  clear  and  well-defined  doc- 
irine  on  the  subject. 

In  note  C,  the  editor  proceeds  first  to  expound  systematically 
the  different  schemes  of  external  perception,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  different  systems  of  philosophy.  Philosophers,  in  respect  to 
the  question  of  perception,  have  been  either,  1.  Presentationists ; 
or,  2.  Representationists.  1.  Presentationists  may  proceed  upon 
one  of  two  plans.  Either  they  may  abolish  the  representing  object, 
or  they  may  abolish  the  real  object.  In  the  former  case  we  have 
natural  realism,  as  in  Reid  ;  in  the  latter,  we  have  pure  subjective 
idealism,  as  in  Fichte.  2.  Representationists  are  also  of  two  kin^jls  ; 
either  they  make  the  representing  image  or  idea  a  mode  or  modi- 
fication of  the  mind  itself,  or  they  regard  it  as  a  separate  existence. 
In  the  former  case,  we  have  a  theory  of  ideas  like  Locke  and 
Brown ;  in  the  latter,  we  have  the  ideal  system  of  Aristotle  or 
Democritus.  For  the  minor  shades  of  these  doctrines,  and  Reid's 
precise  position,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself,  which 
will  amply  repay  them  for  the  closest  investigation.* 

The  next  note  (D)  enters  at  length  into  the  difficult  question  of 
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the  primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  bodies,  an  i  gives  a  vast 
amount  of  information,  critical  and  historical,  upon  the  physiolc^- 
cal  question  of  sensation  and  perception.  This  being  accomplished, 
the  whole  subject  of  perception  is  summed  up  by  a  contrast  between 
the  author's  own  views  and  those  of  the  earliest  Scottish  school, 
t(^ther  with  certain  historical  notices  on  the  "rapports  da  phy- 
sique et  du  moral/'  in  man.  Some  contributions  towards  a  history 
and  a  theory  of  the  doctrine  of  association,  complete  abruptly  the 
dissertations  so  far  as  they  at  present  extend  ;  and  must  leave,  we 
imagine,  upon  every  mind  that  feels  at  all  interested  in  such  topics, 
the  devout  hope,  that  a  work  so  auspiciously  commenced,  may  ere 
long  satisfy  the  anticipation  it  cannot  but  excite  with  reference  to 
its  early  completion. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  regard  these  dissertations  as  the 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  progress  of  a  true  philosophy,  in 
our  country,  within  the  present  century.  There  is  no  evasion  of 
difficulties,  no  blenching  of  the  intellectual  eye  before  the  pure 
light  of  the  deepest  truth  ;  no  dimness  of  vision  accruing  from  the 
long  and  intense  gaze  within,  which  such  subjects  demand.  Oo 
the  contrary,  we  have  the  highest  questions,  which  even  the  Ger- 
man mind  can  treat  of,  brought  down  into  the  ligdt  of  "  common 
sense,'*  and  see  a  far  nearer  approximation  towards  adjusting 
the  respective  claims  of  all  the  primary  systems  of  Europe,  than 
has  before  been  witnessed  in  the  philosophical  literature  of  our 
country. 

Sect.  II. — JJie  German  School  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

We  come  now  to  that  branch  of  the  idealistic  school,  which  if 
it  has  exceeded  all  others  in  obscurity,  has  also  far  excelled  them 
in  depth  and  originality.  In  entering  upon  the  field  of  modem 
German  metaphysics,  we  must  bespeak  beforehand  the  good  will  of 
the  reader,  that  he  may  not  be  easily  offended  with  the  strange- 
ness of  the  phraseology,  or  the  dryness  of  the  abstractions  ;  trust- 
ing that  the  pleasure  of  any  new  idea  that  is  gained  will  compen- 
sate for  the  uninviting  manner  in  which  it  may  be  communicated. 
On  our  own  part,  we  shall  divest  the  subject  of  its  bristling  formu- 
las as  far  as  we  are  able,  and  use  the  ordinary  language  of  philoso- 
phy, whenever  it  can  be  done  with  advantage,  without  making 
the  obscurity  of  the  original  still  more  obscure. 

It  should  eyef  be  kept  in  min  I,  that  the  great  aim  of  the  German 
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philosophy  is,  in  many  respects,  very  diffeient  from  the  main  pur 
pose  of  intellectual  science  in  our  own  country.     The  analysis  of 
the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  which  with  us  is  the 
chief  point,  is  among  the  Germans  comprehended  in  one  very  sub- 
ordinate division,  generally  termed  psychology  ;  while  their  chief 
endeavors  are  directed  to  the  solution  of  the  three  great  problems, 
which  relate  to  the  existence  and  the  nature  of  God,  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  of  human  freedom.     The  phenomena,  both  of  the  inter- 
nal and  external  world,  are  ever  shifting ;  what  exists  this  moment 
is  gone  the  next ;  what  is  true  for  to-day,  is  not  true  for  to-morrow. 
Now,  our  own  philosophy,  whether  physical  or  mental,  attempts 
not,  for  the  most  part,  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  this  scene  of 
phenomena,  but,  taking  its  position  in  the  centre  of  it,  seeks  to 
observe  the  generic  characters,  which  the  phenomena  themselves 
present,  and  arrange  them  in  the  most  convenient  order.     Not  so 
the  philosophy  of  Germany.    Convinced  that  mere  phenomena 
cannot  be  self-existent  realities,  it  begins  by  inquiring  after  the 
principle  from  which  they  spring ;  it  seeks  for  a  uniform  and  un- 
changeable basis,  which  underlies  all  the  fleeting  appearances  of 
things  ;  it  demands  truth  which  must  be  eternally  truth,  and  from 
which,  as  the  prime  unconditioned  existence,  everything  else  has 
proceeded.     Not  content  with  knowing  what  is,  it  aims  at  discov- 
ering what  must  he ;  and  then  seeks  to  trace  the  whole  creativ^e 
process  by  which  the  universe  in  all  its  multiplicity  has  flowed  by 
eternal  laws  from  the  self-existent  one.     The  very  first  requisite, 
therefore,  in  understanding  the  rationale  of  the  German  philoso* 
phy,  is  to  fix  the  eye  of  the  mind  upon  the  notion  of  "  tlie  absolute^** 
and  thus  to  pass  mentally  beyond  the  bounds  of  changing,  finite, 
conditioned  existence,  into  the  region  of  the  unchangeable,  the  in 
finite,  the  unconditioned. 

That  we  have  some  idea  (positive  or  negative)  of  an  independent 
and  absolute  existence,  from  which  all  finite  and  dependent  being 
has  emanated ;  that  we  have  some  notion  of  a  first  cause,  from 
which  all  secondary  causes  are  derived ;  that  our  reason  struggles 
to  look  beneath  the  veil  of  phenomena,  that  is  spread  before  our 
senses,  to  the  abiding  reality  in  its  eternal  repose,  which  sustains 
Ihem,  is  undeniable.  Revelation  cannot  unfold  to  us  the  existence 
of  this  great  first  cause,  since  its  whole  authority  rests  upon  that 
very  fact,  and  it  does  not  unfold  to  us  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  the  universe.  If  we  would  understand  these  things,  we  must 
philosophize ;  we  must  look  out  upon  the  changing  world,  and  our 
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reason  must  there  see  the  unchangeable  basis  which  ipholds  i. ;  we 
must  look  in  upon  our  finite  and  dependent  minds,  and  view  rhere 
the  indestructible  evidence  for  an  infinite  and  independent  Being, 
by  which  they  too  are  sustained. 

The  philosophy  of  the  absolute — that  which  seeks  to  penetrate 
into  the  principles  of  things — although  it  may  seem  strange  to  our 
modes  and  habits  of  thought,  yet  has  played  a  great  part  in  the 
scientific  history  of  the  world.  It  formed  the  basis  of  the  ancient 
speculations  of  the  Asiatic  world.  It  characterized  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  phases  of  the  early  Greek  philosophy,  particularly 
that  of  the  Eleatic  school.  Plato,  with  all  the  lofty  grandeur  of  his 
sublime  spirit,  sought  for  the  absolute,  in  the  archetypes  existing  ii^ 
the  Divine  mind.  The  Alexandrian  philosophers  proposed  to  them- 
selves the  same  high  argument ;  mingling  their  theories  with  the 
mysticism  of  the  East,  and  calling,  even,  to  their  aid,  the  lights  of 
the  Christian  revelation.  In  more  recent  times  Spinoza  gave  cur- 
rency to  similar  investigations,  which  were  soon  moulded  into  a 
system  of  stern  and  unflinching  pantheism ;  and  in  him  we  see  the 
model,  upon  which  the  modern  idealists  of  Germany  have,  renewed 
their  search  into  the  absolute  ground  of  all  phenomena.  It  is,  in 
fact,  in  the  various  methods  by  which  it  is  supposed  that  we  are 
conducted  to  the  absolute,  whether  by  faith,  intuition,  or  reason, 
that  the  difJerent  phases  of  the  German  metaphysics  have  origi- 
nated ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  by  keeping  our  eye  upon  this  point, 
that  we  shall  possess  the  most  ready  key  to  their  interpretation. 

Before  we  proceed,  however,  to  the  exposition  of  the  modem 
idealisrp,  we  must  concentrate  in  a  few  lines  the  chief  results  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  in  order  that  we  may  thus  keep  up  the  histor- 
ical connection,  and  show  the  process  by  which  tlie  systems  that 
flourish  in  the  present  century,  have  been  developed. 

According  to  Kant,  there  are  three  great  faculties  which  com- 
pose our  intellectual  nature;  sense,  understanding,  and  reason. 
All  the  material  of  our  knowledge  comes  to  us  through  the  medium 
of  the  first,  but  it  comes  in  a  chaotic  mass,  without  form,  and  void. 
The  faculty  which  gives  shape  and  distinctness  to  this  material, 
and  which  thus  forms  it  into  notions,  is  the  understanding.  Then, 
lastly,  the  reason  is  ever  employed  in  generalizing  our  notions,  in 
making  them  as  abstract  as  possible,  and  thus  in  giving  to  them  a 
systematic  unity.  From  this  it  follows,  that  the  only  true  knowl- 
edge having  objective  reality  answering  to  it,  is  that  which  lies 
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formal^  and,  if  supposed  to  be  otherwise,  must  prove  delusive  and 
contradictory.  It  follows,  moreover,  that,  as  the  bare  matter  of  our 
notions  comes  from  witiiout,  and  everything  which  shapes  them 
into  distinct  conceptions  is  communicated  by  the  forms  of  our  own 
understanding  within,  therefore  all  our  knowledge  of  things  beyond 
the  mere  fact  that  they  are,  is  purely  subjective,  and,  were  our 
understandings  differently  cons'tituted,  might  be  entirely  altered. 
The  real  objects  we  know  to  be  actually  present,  otherwise  all  our 
knowledge  would  be  formal,  as  in  logic ;  but  they  can  only  be  to  us 
what  we  feel  them.  Nothing  can  ever  come  to  our  knowledge  at 
all,  except  through  the  medium  of  the  laws  of  our  own  subjective 
faculties ;  so  that,  what  we  see  in  matter  is  not  its  real  qualities, 
but  a  reflection  of  the  forms  of  our  own  understanding.  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  also,  that  when  we  speak  of  the  material  of  our 
knowledge  coming  through  the  senses,  all  we  are  to  understand  by 
this  material  is  bare  phenomenon ;  for  Kant  proceeded  to  show  that 
the  purely  rational  ideas  of  matter,  of  the  soul,  and  of  God,  are  but 
personifications  of  our  own  modes  of  thinking,  and  cannot  be 
«hown  scientifically  to  have  any  objective  reality  answering  to 
them ;  although  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  this  may  be  the  case, 
and  quite  impossible  to  prove  aught  to  the  contrary.* 

Now,  in  these  conclusions  there  is  a  twofold  element  involved ; 
there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  something  without,  which  is  independent 
of  our  subjective  activity,  and  which  exerts  a  direct  influence  upon 
our  minds  (for  Kant  assumed  as  indisputable  the  veracity  of  our 
sense-perceptions) ;  and  on  the  other  hand  there  is  the  strongest 
possible  tendency  to  pure  subjective  idealism ;  for  the  element 
given  in  sensation  was  not  only  regarded  as  mere  phenomenon,  but 
also  as  having  in  it  no  distinctness,  no  form,  no  property,  nothing, 
in  fact,  by  which  it  could  be  marked,  known,  or  defined,  until  it 
was  shaped  into  notions  by  means  of  the  understanding,  and  in 
accordance  with  its  subjective  laws.  These  two  points,  then,  in 
the  Kantian  philosophy,  have  given  rise  to  a  double  stream  of  specu- 
lation in  the  more  modem  metaphysical  schools  of  Germany.  Ja- 
cobi,  on  the  one  side,  laid  hold  of  the  realistic  element,  and  strove 
to  assign  it  a  still  higher  place  amongst  the  first  principles  of  human 
knowledge  than  was  allowed  by  Kant  himself;  and  Herbert  car- 
ried out  the  tendency  thus  commenced  by  making  the  real  objec- 
tive fact  given  in  perception  (das  faktisch  Gegebene)  the  very 

*  It  will  be  rememberee  that  Kant  cou  iteracted  the  scepticunn  to  which  his  Iheoretifi 
philosophy  led,  respecting  morals  and  natural  theology,  by  the  conclusions  of  his  prao- 
Jca!  ph  losophy. 
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foundation  stone  of  his  system.  Ol  the  ctlier  side  Fichtei  develop- 
ing Kant's  subjective  and  idealistic  tendency,  easily  snapped  asun- 
der the  slender  thread  by  which  the  objective  world  retained  its 
hold  upon  our  theoretical  belief,  and  made  all  existence  absolutely 
synonymous  with  thought.  This  branch  has  been  since  followed 
up  by  the  still  more  extraordinary  speculations  of  Schelling  and 
HegeL*  These  six  names,  then,  Kant,  Jacobi,  Herbart,  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  Hegel,  stand  at  the  head  of  well-nigh  all  that  is  orig- 
inal and  peculiar  in  Grerman  philosophy ;  the  other  writers  have 
merely  afforded  different  phases  of  the  same  ideas,  or  applied  them 
to  other  objects,  or  attempted  a  reconciliation  between  the  different 
schools  above  indicated. 

As  the  idealistic  side  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  is,  without  ques- 
tion, the  pre-eminent,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  most  natural  to  commence 
with  the  great  branch  of  metaphysical  speculation,  which  we  have 
regarded  as  having  taken  its  rise  from  that  source.  Jacobi  would, 
doubtless,  have  claimed  the  prior  notice,  chronologically  consid* 
ered;  but  the  element  of  faith  which  he  introduced  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  reason,  removes  him  more  properly  to  the  ranks  of 
the  mystics ;  while  Herbart,  who  came  much  later,  is  scarcely  in- 
telligible, until  we  know  something  of  the  purer  idealistic  systems 
against  which  his  whole  philosophy  was  directed.  In  the  present 
section,  therefore,  we  shall  first  trace  the  regular  development  of 
the  ideal  philosophy  from  the  close  of  the  last  century  to  its  cul- 
minating point  as  seen  in  Hegelianism ;  next,  we  shall  exhibit  the 
method  by  which  Herbart  sought  to  uphold  a  realistic  philosophy 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  other  prevailifig  systems ;  and,  lastly, 
we  shall  allude  to  the  still  more  recent  manifestations,  which  si)ecu- 
lative  philosophy  has  exhibited  on  the  ever  fruitful  soil  of  Germany. 
The  consideration  of  Jacobi  we  must,  of  course,  reserve  for  the 
chapter  on  mysticism,  where  we  shall  find  the  faitli-element,  he  in- 
troduced, combining  with  the  other  rationalistic  systems,  and  thus 
filling  up  a  very  considerable  space  in  the  philosophical  history  of 
the  present  century. 

The  intelligent  reader  can  now  start,  we  trust,  with  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  position  which  Kant  holds  in  the  road  to  subjective 
idealism.  The  prevailing  and  most  fruitful  notion  in  his  philoso- 
phy is  that  of  self;  for,  although  the  idsa  of  a  really  existing  not' 
self  in  nature  is  allowed,  yet  all  we  know  of  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  mere 
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surface  without  any  characters,  which  reflects  back  the  subjective 
forms  of  our  own  understanding ;  and,  although  the  conception  of 
God  is  also  acknowledged,  yet,  scientifically,  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  anything  else  than  the  generalizing  power  of  our  own  reason 
personified.  Still,  with  all  this,  so  long  as  the  veracity  of  our 
sense-perceptions,  and,  consequently,  the  reality  of  outward  phe- 
nomena, was  accepted  as  a  fact,  resting  without  need  of  further 
proof,  upon  the  direct  testimony  of  our  consciousness,  there  was, 
of  course,  an  empirical  as  well  as  a  rational  element  in  his  philos- 
ophy. 

Reinhold,  however,  perceiving  that  there  were  two  original  ele- 
ments of  consciousness  admitted  by  Kant  as  the  basis  of  his  phi- 
losophy, namely,  the  forms  of  our  personal  activity  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  material  of  our  thoughts  as  given  in  perception  on  the 
other,  proposed  to  supply  an  analysis  of  consciousness  itself,  to 
attain  in  that  way  a  single  instead  of  a  double  basis  for  philosophy, 
and  thus  to  complete  the  system  which  Kant  had  so  skilfully  com- 
menced. This  proposition  of  Reinhold,  to  find  the  foundation- 
principle  of  all  philosophy  in  the  depths  of  our  own  consciousness, 
proved  in  fact  the  transition-point  between  the  doctrine  of  Kant 
and  that  of  Fichte,  whose  first  idea  was  not  by  any  means  to 
introduce  a  new  theory,,  but  only  to  show  how  the  Kantian  meta- 
physics, which  had  been  attacked  by  the  scepticism  of  Schulze 
and  Maimon,  might  obtain  a  solid  and  uniform  foundation.  To 
this  celebrated  author,  then,  we  must  now  revert. 

John  Gottlob  Fichte  was  bom  at  Rammenau,  in  the  year  1762  ; 
became  a  student  at  Jena  in  1780  ;  from  1764  to  1793  was  occu- 
pied in  private  tuition  ;  and  then  received  an  appointment  as  pro- 
cessor of  philosophy  in  Zurich,  where  he  married  a  relation  of  the 
poet  Klopstock.  After  remaining  there  only  one  or  two  sessions 
ho  was  invited  to  a  chair  in  Jena,  where  he  enjoyed  a  few  sessions 
of  happiness,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  first  minds  of  the 
age,  which  were  then  gathered  together  at  that  university.  In 
1795,  he  relinquished  his  post  at  Jena,  and  became  co-editor  with 
Niethammer  of  a  Philosophical  Journal.  This  office  he  held  till 
the  year  1798,  when,  in  consequence  of  an  article  whicli  appeared 
to  savor  of  atheism,  he  was  frowned  upon  by  the  Weimar  govern- 
ment, and,  consequently,  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Prussian 
states.  His  arrival  in  Berlin  excited  some  attention,  and  his  lec- 
tures were  attended  by  men  of  *he  first  rank  and  ability,  until  he 
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of  philoiophy  at  Eriangen.  The  FrencR  war  lext  aiisettlod  his 
repose,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  successively  to  Konigsberg  and  Co- 
penhagen, in  order  to  avoid  all  connection  with  a  nation  and  an 
enemy,  for  whom,  in  common  with  every  true  German,  he  had  the 
greatest  abhorrence.  In  1807,  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  under- 
took, in  connection  with  many  others,  who  were  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  the  organization  of  the  university ;  in  the  precincts  of 
which  he  delivered,  during  the  first  winter,  his  celebrated  "  Ad- 
dresses to  the  German  Nation."  He  remained  there  occupying 
some  of  the  most  important  and  responsible  stations  in  the  univer- 
sity, until  the  freedom  war  broke  out  in  1812,  when  he  became 
excited  in  behalf  of  his  country  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 
He  was  not  destined,  however,  long  to  take  a  share  in  the  struggles 
of  his  fatherland ;  for  his  wife,  having  contracted  fever  from  her 
attention  to  the  sick  and  the  wounded,  he  only  witnessed  her  re* 
covery,  himself  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  same  disease.  His  death 
took  place  on  the  12th  of  January  1814,  in  the  fifty-second  year 
of  his  age.  Such  was  the  eventful  life  of  one  of  the  greatest 
thinkers  which  Germany  ever  produced. 

In  attempting  to  explain,  connectedly,  Fichte's  philosophical 
principles,  we  must  remember,  that  in  early  life  he  had  entered 
fully  into  that  portion  of  the  Kantian  metaphysics,  which  teaches 
lis  to  regard  all  the  properties  of  external  objects  as  determined  by 
the  laws  of  our  own  understanding.  According  to  this,  we  know 
everything  only  as,  by  virtue  of  our  faculties,  we  represent  it  to 
our  minds.  The  forms  of  our  sensational  faculty,  the  categories 
of  the  understanding,  the  conceptions  of  pure  reason — ^these,  in  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  are  the  necessary  and  unalterable  ideas  under 
which  everything,  both  in  the  material  and  spiritual  world,  is 
viewed.  For  a  considerable  period  Fichte  remained  faithful  to 
these  Kantian  doctrines ;  but  after  having  read  the  sceptical  writ- 
ings of  Schulze  and  Maimon,  he  became  at  length  convinced  that 
Kant  had  not  built  his  system  upon  a  foundation  sufficiently  deep 
and  immovable.  The  objective  reality  of  our  sense-pei  captions, 
was,  on  his  hypothesis,  taken  for  granted,  without  an}  reason 
being  assigned  for  it ;  so  that  here  was  one  whole  branch  of  that 
system  resting  upon  an  empirical  basis,  and  therefore,  as  he  sup- 
posed, lying  out  of  the  region  of  strict  scientific  truth.  Fichte's 
object  was  to  find  out  what  we  can  be  said  absolutely  to  know^ 
and  having  discovered  this,  to  erect  a  system,  not  of  philosophy, 
but  of  riffid  scientific  know  edge,  against  which  no  scepticism 
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coul(?  possibly  rear  an  objection.  Hence  it  was  that,  in  place  of 
*'  Philosophy''  he  assumed  the  term  "  Wissenschaftslehre,"  as  most 
(lesignative  of  his  great  purpose. 

Scientific  truth,  according  to  Fichte,  is  that  which,  starting  from 
one  self-evident  basis,  infers  every  succeeding  position,  step  by 
step,  with  demonstrative  certainty.*  But  then  the  question  is, 
where  must  we  start  from,  in  order  to  be  perfectly  secure  in  every 
succeeding  deduction?  Not,  as  Kant  did,  from  the  supposition 
of  an  objective  world  standing  co-ordinate,  and  as  though  it  were 
equally  certain  with  the  facts  of  consciousness ;  but  simply  and 
solely  from  those  facts  themselves.  All  we  are  immediately  con- 
scious of,  argues  Fichte,  are  the  states  and  processes  of  our  own 
thinking  self.  Our  sensations,  perceptions,  judgments,  impressions, 
ideas,  or  by  whatever  other  name  they  are  designated,  these  form 
the  material  of  all  the  knowledge  which  is  immediately  given  us — 
knowledge  which  no  sceptic,  not  Hume  himself,  ever  disputed; 
nay,  which  cannot  be  disputed  without  our  performing,  in  order 
to  do  so,  one  of  the  very  processes,  and  admitting  some  of  the 
very  conceptions,  whose  existence  we  dispute. 

Knowkdge,  therefore,  that  which  has  about  it  no  element  of 
mere  faith,  mubt  commence  absolutely  and  solely  with  my  subjec- 
tive self.  Whatever  I  experience  immediately,  i.  c,  whatever 
forms  a  part  of  my  own  direct  consciousness,  is  surely  and  cer- 
tainly known — ^known  in  a  manner,  in  which  nothing  whatever 
can  possibly  be,  that  does  not  pass  through  my  real  mental  experi- 
ence. Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  there  were  an  objective  wt)rld : 
how  could  we  affirm  this  to  be  the  case,  when  everything,  that  lies 
without  us,  can  only  become  known  at  all  by  passing  through  our 
own  consciousness  ?  If  it  be  said,  that  our  inner  consciousness  is 
so  formed  as  to  give  us  a  perfect  representation  of  the  world  with- 
out, then  we  may  reply.  How  can  you  verify  this  fact  ?  The 
means  of  verifying  it,  if  they  exist  at  all,  must  arise  from  the  ca- 
pacity of  comparing  the  reality  with  the  representation — a  process 
which  implies  (what  has  just  been  given  up)  the  power  of  perceiv- 
ing things  out  of  the  consciousness,  without  any  representation 
whatever.  We  can  only  attempt  to  verify  our  first  representation 
of  things,  by  making  another  representation  of  them ;  try  as  we 
will,  therefore,  we  must,  after  all,  confess  that  we  have  an  imme- 
diate consciousness,  and  consequently  an  immediate  knowledge, 
only  of  our  subjective  states ;  and  that,  if  anything  do  lie  beyond 

*  See  his  "  Begrffder  WiflsenBchaftBlehre/'  Prefaee;  abo  p.  10,  €^  teq* 
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them,  we  can  only  t^ome  to  the  knowledge  of  it  through  their  me* 
dium.     Such  is  Fichte's  fundamental  position. 

But  it  might  be  urged,  again,  that  our  intelligence  is  so  formed, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  accept  our  inner  consciousness  as  a  veri- 
table picture  of  the  external  world.  To  this,  Fichte  rejoins,  that 
the  very  intelligence  which  obliges  us  to  do  so  is  purely  subjec- 
tive -,  it  is  but  the  name  we  give  to  our  own  mental  constitution ; 
so  that,  after  all,  we  do  not  get  a  step  beyond  the  circle  of  our 
own  selves.  And  if,  lastly,  the  opponent  should  give  up  all  idea 
of  representation,  and  urge  that  we  are  so  constituted,  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  suppose  the  real  existence  of  material 
things  around  us,  then  our  philosopher  reiterates  the  same  argu- 
ment as  before,  and  urges  in  reply,  that  we  do  so  only  as  necessi 
taied  by  our  own  inward  faculties,  or  the  laws  of  our  own  sub- 
jective reason ;  so  that  we  find  ourselves  still  confined  within  the 
circle  of  our  subjectivity,  without  the  possibility  of  getting  a  sure 
pass^e  into  the  external  world.  Wliat  we  know  is  simply  the 
contents  of  our  own  consciousness  ;  if  there  is  an  objective  world, 
it  can  only  exist  to  us  when  it  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  those 
contents. 

Now,  in  pursuing  this  line  of  argument,  Fichte  did  not  intend  to 
deny  practically  the  reality  of  external  things ;  all  he  intended  was 
to  give  an  exact  natural  history  of  the  human  mind  ;  to  show  in 
what  its  knowledge  commences  ;  of  what  it  consists ;  and  within 
what  limits  it  is  confined.  In  other  sciences  men  may  assume  the 
objective,  and  proceed  accurately  enough  on  that  assumption  ;  but 
in  philosophy,  properly  so  called,  (t.  e.  in  Wissenschaft,)  where 
nothing  is  to  be  ^  assumed,  and  every  point  known,  he  considered 
that  a  rigid  consecutive  method  did  not  allow  us  to  go  a  single 
step  beyond  what  is  to  us  absolutely  real,  namely,  the  facts  of  our 
own  mental  experience.  He  imagined  the  mind  to  be,  as  it  were, 
an  intelligent  eye,  placed  in  the  central  point  of  our  inward  con- 
sciousness, surveying  all  that  takes  place  there ;  and  it  was  from 
that  point  of  view  (the  only  absolute  and  scientific  one)  that  he 
wished  to  give  an  account  of  our  moral  and  intellectual  history, 
detailing  the  rise,  the  progress,  and  all  the  events  of  our  real  in- 
ward life,  fipom  its  commencement  to  its  maturity.  Whether  the 
scenes  which  take  place  within  this  subjective  circle,  betoken  any 
objective  existence  or  not,  that  was  to  him  a  matter  o(  no  con- 
iequence ;  well  he  knew  that,  if  this  were  the  case  it  was  only 
just  in  proportion  as  the  objects  could  lay  aside,  as  it  were,  thein 
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objectivity,  and  transport  themselves  within  the  subjective  sphere 
of  the  mind*s  vision,  that  they  could  be  observed  and  known  ;  or 
what  is  the  same  thing,  that  to  us  they  could  exist  The  real 
nistory  of  every  man,  urged  Fichte,  is  the  history  of  his  mind,  the 
flow  of  his  conscious  existence ;  for  what  are  to  us  woods,  moun- 
tains, trees,  or  stars,  but  names  we  attach  to  certain  facts  of  our 
consciousness  ?  what  are  all  forms  of  the  material  world,  but  cer- 
tain visions  which  have  passed  through  our  own  minds — sensa- 
tions which  we  have  inwardly  experienced  ? 

This  being  the  case,  the  next  inquiry  is.  Are  we,  in  proceeding 
scientificalLy,  to  regard  the  supposed  objective  reality  around  us  as 
the  generative  principle  of  our  subjective  states ;  or  are  we  to 
consider  our  subjective  states  as  the  generative  principle  of  the 
supposed  objective  reality  ?  Do  we  exf)erience  subjective  phe- 
nomena (as,  e.  g,,  sensations)  because  there  are  objective  existen- 
ces around  us?  or  do  we  suppose  objective  existences  to  exist, 
because  we  experience  certain  subjective  phenomena  ?  Scientif- 
ically speaking,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  to  us  the  subjective 
is  the  primitive ;  from  this  we  take  our  start ;  on  the  ground  of 
this  we  proceed  ;  and  if  we  believe  in  an  objective  world  at  all,  it 
is  only  because  our  subjective  states  or  laws  of  thought  have  led 
us  to  do  so.  What  is  immediately  true  to  us,  are  our  sensations^ 
perceptions,  and  ideas — ^it  is  our  reason  which  supposes  an  exter- 
nal world,  in  order  to  account  for  them.  Whatever,  therefore, 
the  real  fact  may  be  to  the  eye  of  the  Creator,  the  only  scientific 
plan  we  can  proceed  upon,  is  to  analyze  our  own  consciousness,  to 
regard  self  as  the  absolute  principle,  and  to  view  everything  else 
as  constructed,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  by  the  necessary  ex- 
ertion of  its  own  subjective  laws.  Man  begins  by  observing  the 
facts  of  his  consciousness ;  on  the  faith  of  those  facts  he  con- 
ceives for  himself  all  the  forms  of  the  external  world ;  in  those 
facts  he  remains  shut  up  till  he  leaves  the  stage  of  his  earthly  ex- 
istence. Philosophy,  therefore,  must  disregard  everything  else, 
and  confine  itself  simply  to  this  subjective  sphere.  To  it  nature 
is  nothing,  mind  is  everything,  for  nature  is  only  known  as  imaged 
in  the  mind. 

In  constructing,  then,  a  science  upon  these  principles,  we  must 
first  look  attentively  at  tlie  consciousness  itself  in  its  primitive 
state.  We  find,  in  doing  so,  that  as  far  back  as  our  recollection 
goes,  sensations,  perceptions,  representations  of  various  kinds,  and 
in  various  degrees  of  intensity,  have  ever  existed  there.     How 
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they  have  come»  it  is  not  for  us  to  explain  ;  all  we  know  is,  that 
they  are  there,  apparently  in  accordance  with  the  original  con- 
stitution of  the  active,  thinkir  g  principle,  which  we  term  mind,  or 
self.  In  same  of  our  mental  processes  we  are  conscious  of  putting 
forth  our  own  free  activity ;  but  in  the  case  now  before  us — that 
of  our  sensations — ^the  mind  apparently  is  not  free ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  feels  itself  constrained,  opposed,  determined.  We  are 
obliged  to  have  certain  feelings,  and  to  possess  certain  objects  in 
our  consciousness ;  and  the  only  reason  we  can  give  for  it  is,  that 
we  are  so  formed  by  nature,  and  that  the  spontaneous  activity  of 
our  minds  is  such  as  necessarily  to  produce  them.  Feeling  our- 
selves, however,  thus  circumscribed,  we  imagine  that  an  actual 
reality  out  of  us  exists,  from  which  this  resistance  proceeds ;  in 
other  words,  we  objectify  the  laws  by  which  our  activity  is  limited, 
in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  that  limitation,  and  call  it 
matter. 

Let  any  one,  says  Fichte,  regard  the  facts  of  our  experience 
from  the  subjective  point  of  view  we  have  above  explained,  and 
see  whether  the  description  of  them  which  is  there  given,  is  not 
literally  a  true  one.  The  ordinary  procedure  of  philosophers  has 
usually  been  exactly  the  reverse.  They  have  first  assumed  an  ex- 
ternal world,  and  then  from  that  assumption  have  explained  all  the 
facts  of  our  consciousness  which  come  within  the  limits  of  sensa- 
tion. The  true  scientific  procedure,  however,  is  undoubtedly  this : 
I  am  conscious  of  certain  feelings,  certain  representations,  certain 
inward  pictures  so  to  say ;  and  in  order  to  account  for  them,  I 
infer  the  existence  of  external  things.  To  say  first  that  the  objects 
exist,  and  then  that  our  sensations  come  from  them,  just  reverses 
the  chronological  order  ofthe  process,  and  is  no  other  than  involv- 
ing  ourselves  in  a  vicious  circle,  by  reasoning  first,  that  our  sensa- 
tions exist  because  there  are  objects  present  to  cause  them,  and 
then,  that  real  objects  must  be  present,  because  we  have  the  sensa- 
tions. Two  realities  cannot  be  mutually  generative  of  each  other; 
the  one  must  be  the  antecedent,  the  other  the  consequent ;  and  in 
this  case  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  assigning  the  fact  of  con- 
sciousness as  the  antecedent,  since  it  is  only  through  it,  that  we 
could  ever  come  to  have  the  slightest  idea  of  any  objective  re- 
ality. 

The  true  history  of  our  inner  life's  experience,  then,  from  the 
Bubiective  point  of  view,  is  the  following.  The  mind  is  first  of  all 
unconsciously  active ;  in  this  unconscious  or  spontaneous  activity 
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we  soon  find  ourselves  limited  by  the  laws  of  our  being ;  and  thta 
ere  we  come  to  the  idea,  of  self  as  the  real  subject  of  all  these  ex« 
periences,  we  throw  ourselves  entirely  into  the  contemplation  of 
these  limitations,  objectify  them,  and  term  them  an  external  world. 
After  a  time,  however,  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  mind  begins 
to  give  way  to  the  reflective ;  we  become  gradually  conscious  of 
our  own  activity  ;  we  recall  our  thinking  self  from  its  absorption 
in  what  it  regards  as  an  outward  world ;  we  commence  reading  the 
contents  of  our  own  consciousness  a«  .such  ;  and  at  length  find  that 
the  mind  alone  is  the  sphere  of  its  own  operations ;  that  it  is  at 
once  subject  and  object,  the  absolute  starting  ppint,  and  the  sole 
sphere  of  all  scientific  knowledge. 

The  necessity  of  certain  limitations  existing  to  the  mind's 
activity  is  seen  from  the  fact,  that  were  it  not  so,  we  should  lose 
ourselves  in  the  infinite ;  we  should  never  come  to  a  resting  point, 
never  have  any  clear  and  defined  perceptions ;  all  this,  however, 
is  prevented  by  the  original  constitution  of  our  being,  which  keeps 
us  within  proper  bounds,  and  stops  us  at  certain  limits,  which  limits 
we  term  outward  and  material  reality.  This  is  what  Fichte  means 
when  he  speaks  of  those  '^  inexplicable  absolute  limitations,"  which 
m  his  system  are  to  take  the  place  of  external  things ;  he  puts  the 
inward  conscious  reality  in  the  place  of  what  is  with  other  philoso- 
phers  the  outward  object ;  he  puts  the  perception  in  place  of  the 
thing  perceived ;  the  feeling  of  resistance  or  {limitation  in  place  of 
the  matter  which  resists  and  limits ;  in  a  word,  he  views  every- 
thing subjectively  from  the  central  point  of  his  own  consciousness, 
describes  everything  as  it  appears  from  thence^  and  makes  that 
point  the  pedestal  of  his  whole  system. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is  only  in  the  theoretical 
point  of  view,  that  we  are  compelled  to  this  rigid  course  of  reason- 
ing. If  we  are  required  to  describe  what  we  can  positively  know, 
all  we  can  do  is  to  give  the  history  of  our  consciousness.  What- 
ever has  passed  there  we  know  to  have  been,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, A  REALITY ;  whatevcr  lies  beyond  it,  can  be  the  object  of 
faith,  but  not  of  science.  In  the  practical  point  of  view  however, 
where  we  can  step  from  the  region  of  knowledge  into  that  of  faith, 
fxternal  things  again  find  their  real  meaning  and  importance ;  they 
oecome  then  the  work-tools  of  our  life's  activity,  the  instruments 
by  whioh  we  perform  our  duty  and  attain  our  destiny.* 

*  For  a  popular  view  of  Fichte's  method,  similar,  but  somewhat  more  detailed  than 
What  we  have  given  above,  consult  Chalybaas' "  £ntwickelung,"chap.  vii.   For  the  somf 
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Having  given  this  general  description  of  the  nature  and  spirit 
of  Fichte*s  subjective  idealism,  we  shall  now  point  out  the  formal 
and  technical  method  by  which  he  expressed  and  systematized 
these  results. 

Let  it  be  premised  that  the  absolute  principle  of  all  philosoph)i 
must  be  found  within  us,  since  it  is  our  subjective  states  alooe 
which  we  can  know  immediately,  and  which  can  afford,  therefore, 
a  certain  ground  to  start  from.  But  on  looking  within,  all  we  are 
conscious  of  are  certain  acts  or  processes  ;  of  the  substance  of  the 
mind,  of  pure  essential  spirit,  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  The 
clearest  notion,  then,  which  we  have  of  the  mind  is,  that  it  is  the 
power  of  thinking  ;  the  clearest  that  we  have  of  the  consciousness, 
that  it  is  the  point  or  focus  i  i  which  all  our  thoughts  unite,  and 
from  which  they  api)ear  to  emanate. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  starting  point  for  a  system  of 
pure  science,  we  must  look  steadfastly  into  our  own  consciousness, 
and  find  some  act  of  the  mind's  own  spontaneous  production,  which 
can  be  regarded  in  every  way  as  axiomatically  true :  such  being 
found,  it  would  give  us  the  absolute  and  unconditional  principle  of 
all  human  knowledge.*  Thb  primitive  act  is  none  other  than  the 
principle  of  identity  (Satz  der  Identitat)  A  =«  A,  a  principle  which 
is  unconditionally  certain,  both  as  to  its  matter  and  its  form.  No 
one  will  dispute  the  proposition  A  sa  A,  when  it  is  not  enunciated 
as  though  A  implied  any  particular  existence,  but  simply  hypothet- 
ically — that  if  A  is,  then  it  is  equal  to  A.  And  yet,  in  affirming 
A=  A,  I  pass  a  judgment — I  think ;  and  in  doing  so  I  affirm  my- 
self—so that  the  identity  oithe  me  is  here  asserted,  and  the  pro}H>- 
sition  becomes  Ego  s=  Ego.  It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  in  laying 
down  this  as  the  absolute  starting  point,  Fichte  came  very  near  to 
the  foundation  principle  of  Descartes — Cogito  ergo  sum.f 

The  second  absolute  principle  is  the  category  of  negation^  which 
may  be  thus  expressed,— A  is  not  =  A.  This  proposition  is  con- 
ditional a?  to  matter,  because  it  depends  upon  the  previous  truth 
A  =  A,  but  it  is  unconditional  as  to  form.  Viewed  as  an  absolute 
act  of  the  mind,  the  equation  becomes,  The  uot-me  is  not  =  the 
me.    By  the  former  ppop^  sition  the  me  affirmed  itself;  by  this 

parpMe,  Fichlc's  small  treatise,  "  Uebcr  den  Bcffriff  der  WissensrhRflslchre,"  which 
Was  the  fimt  idea  he  eave  of  his  peculiar  philosophy,  can  be  read  with  advantage. 

•  "  BegrifT  der  Wissenscbaflslehre,"  p.  12,  ei  seq.,  and  "  Sonnenklarer  Bericht," 
X  218. 

t  "  Grundlajre  der  gesammten  Wissenschaftslehre,"  p.  4,  et  seq. 

N.B. — This  is  the  work  usually  referred  tu  simply  as  WisscnschafUlehre.    TUu'e  art 

Lumoas  works,  which  hava  the  same  iUtle. 
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second  act,  the  me  affirms  a  not-me ;  that  is,  it  piaces  sometning 
before  it,  which  is  opposed  to  self.  In  other  words,  in  the  one  case 
the  mind  views  itself  as  the  absolute  subject :  now  it  views  itself 
as  object,  forming  thus  the  opposition  which  is  necessary  to  every 
act  of  consciousness.* 

The  first  of  the  above  propositions  is  an  absolute  affirmation— 
the  second  an  absolute  negation.  But  these  two  comprise  a  con- 
tradiction in  themselves;  so  that  we  need  a  third  principle,  by 
which  the  positive  and  negative  shall  be  united.  Now  the  union 
of  the  positive  and  negative  gives  the  notion  of  limitation ;  and 
consequently  the  third  formula  of  fundamental  philosophy  may  be 
thus  expressed : — The  me  affirms  itself  to  be  determined  by  a  not- 
me,  and  vice  vers& ;  a  formula  which  is  conditional  both  in  its 
matter  and  form.f 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  primitive  and  absolute  processes  of  the 
mind,  as  a  pure  activity.  First,  it  asserts  its  own  being — an  abso* 
lute  subject : — next,  it  affirms  the  existence  of  something  opposed 
to  itself — an  absolute  object : — lastly,  it  solves  this  contradiction, 
by  showing  that  the  positive  and  negative,  the  subject  and  object, 
limit  and  determine  each  other ;  so  that,  as  the  one  rises  to  view, 
the  other  disappears.  In  this  hovering  between  subject  and  object, 
all  our  knowledge  is  cradled.;}; 

Having  laid  down  the  absolute  principles  of  all  science,  Fichte 
proceeds  to  divide  the  Wissenschaflslehre  into  two  parts,  the  theo- 
retical and  the  practical.  From  the  foregoing  propositions,  two 
principles  result.  1.  That  the  me  affirms  itself  to  be  determined 
by  a  not-me ;  and,  2.  That  notwithstanding  this,  the  not-me  is 
itself  affirmed,  and  determined  by  the  me.  The  former  of  these 
is  the  basis  of  theoretical  science,  the  latter  of  practical.  § 

1.  Of  Theoretical  Science.  Here  we  have  to  view  and  ex- 
plain all  the  phenomena  which  result  from  the  mind*s  activity  be- 
ing determined  by  what  appears  to  be  an  object.  These  phenom- 
ena are  of  course  the  different  relations  which  the  me  holds  to  the 
not-me,  the  subject  to  its  self-affirmed  object.  Now,  if  we  regard 
the  me  and  the  not-me  as  mutually  determining  and  limiting  each 
other,  (which  is  shown  in  the  third  fundamental  axiom,)  this  gives 
us  the  category  of  action  and  reactionJ\     Again,  if  we  regard  the 

•  WisBenachaftalehre,  p  17,  ei  seq, 
t  Il'ul.  p.  '«J3,  el  seq. 

\  These  three  principles  correspond  with  Knni's  three  judgments — Affirmation,  n«i 
gallon,  and  limitation — or  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis. 
^  See  Michelet's  "  Geschichte  dcr  letzten  Sya."  vol.  i.  p.  458. 
il  Wissenschaltslehre  p.  5fc.   .  •  » 
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me  as  itself  giving  its  reality  to  the  not-me,  and  in  so  far  becoming 
passive  to  ts  influence,  we  have  the  category  of  cause  and  effect— 
action  and  suffering.*  Lastly,  according  as  we  regard  the  me  as 
embracmg  all  reality  in  itself,  or  admitting  other  reality  besides, 
we  get  the  notions  of  substance  and  accident.f  Here,  then,  we 
have  all  the  elementary  ideas,  which  go  to  form  the  conception  of 
an  external  object — we  have  substance  and  accident,  cause  and 
effect,  action  and  reaction.  It  only  remains  further  to  show  by 
what  process  the  object  itself  is  placed  clearly  before  the  mind's 
vision  as  a  concrete  reality.  To  see  this  it  must  be  clearly  kept 
in  memory,  that  the  law  of  the  mind's  activity  presents  the  con- 
stant phenomenon  of  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  subject  and 
object,  of  the  me  and  not-me,  upon  each  other.  The  imagination 
here  comes  into  play,  and  pictures,  as  it  were,  this  process — ^this 
action  and  reaction ;  holding  it  up,  as  though  it  were  a  reality, 
clearly  before  our  own  consciousness.  The  consequence  is,  that 
we  view  the  reality  which  the  me  takes  from  itself,  and  attributes 
to  the  not-me,  as  a  veritably  existing  thing,  out  of  ourselves — ^tho 
representation  which  the  imagination  gives  us,  being  thus  objecti- 
fied. This  phenomenon  is  what  we  usually  term  perception,  and 
it  only  requires  the  further  oi)eration  of  the  understanding,  and  the 
judgment,  to  make  the  whole  process  complete,  and  thus  place  an 
external  world  with  all  its  relations,  and  created  from  the  subjec- 
tive laws  of  the  mind's  own  action,  before  our  view.  J 

On  the  foregoing  theory,  Fichte  considered,  that  the  problem  of 
realism  and  idealism  was  fully  resolved,  inasmuch  as  the  nature  of 
the  relation  that  subsists  between  the  perceiving  mind  and  the  ob- 
ject  of  its  perceptions,  is  at  length  unfolded.  The  mind  itself  is  the 
absolute  principle  and  source  of  everything ;  by  its  original  and 
spontaneous  movement  it  constructs  for  itself  the  notion  of  an  ex- 
ternal world,  and  again  by  its  reflective  movement  it  comes  back 
to  the  perception  of  its  own  personal  exertion  put  forth  in  the  whole 
process.  The  idea  of  the  objective  arises  from  the  self-limitation 
of  our  own  free  activity,  and  answers  to  a  mental  affection ;  the 
idea  of  the  subjective  arises  from  the  direct  consciousness  of  our 
free  activity,  and  answers  to  a  mental  exertion.  The  one  serves 
to  develop  the  notion  of  the  other ;  without  subject,  there  is  no  ob- 
iect  perceived ;  without  object  there  is  no  subject.  The  me  affirms 
or  constructs  the  not-me,  and  the  not-me,  on  the  other  Hand,  de- 


Laft«IehTe,  p.  62,  et  seq. 
VViMea«*' 


nvp.  175  to  200. 


f  Ibid.  p.  G9. 
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termines  the  me ;  and  consequently  the  claims  of  realism  mul  ideal- 
ism here  unite^  and  the  absolute  principle  of  all  knowledge  is  dis« 
covered  in  the  centre  of  our  own  consciousness.  Thus,  at  length 
the  great  fundamental  question  of  philosophy,  that  which  seeks  to 
determine  the  relation  of  thought  and  existence,  is  settled,  because 
all  existence  is  shown  to  be  synonymous  with  thought,  and  the 
union  of  the  two  notions  is  found  in  the  spontaneous  movement  of 
the  mind  itself. 

From  these  principles,  again,  Fichte  derives  a  psychological  ex- 
planation of  all  the  different  phenomena  of  the  human  mind.  If  we 
reflect  upon  the  laws  by  which  our  activity  is  limited,  and  see 
them  producing,  as  it  were,  the  obstacle  which  the  me  affirms,  as 
opposed  to  itself,  (according  to  the  second  fundamental  axiom- 
Das  ich  setzt  sich  ein  nicht-ich  entgegen,)  the  result  is  termed  a 
feeling  or  sensation.  Again,  when  the  mind  loses  itself  in  the  ob- 
ject perceived,  and  thus  sees  in  the  me  a  something  which  appears 
altogether  the  production  of  the  not-me,  we  term  it  a  perception. 
(By  this  Fichte  explains  the  phenomena  of.continuity,  of  extension, 
of  time,  and  of  space,) .  The  power  by  which  a  sensation  is  fixed 
and  retained,  is  that  usually  termed  the  understanding.  The  judg"  . 
ment  is  that  which  unites  the  free  working  of  the  mind  (termed 
imagination)  with  the  understandiog,  producing  a  free  decision 
upon  the  various  objects  which  our  understanding  creates ;  and, 
lastly,  if  we  overcome  all  limitations,  and  view  the  mind  alone  in 
its  free  all-producing  power,  we  have  the*  highest  faculty  in  man, 
that  denominated  pure  reason.^  .  To  attain  this  point  is  not  possi- 
ble in  the  theoretical,  but  is  seen  first  in  the  practical  branch  of  phi* 
losophy.  The  object  of  the  theoretical  division  of  the  Wissen 
schaftslehre,  therefore,  is  now  accomplished.  All  the  different  de- 
terminations of  the  me  by  the  not-me,  are  explained.  The  cate- 
gories of  our  experimental  knowledge  are  all  deduced  ;  the  phenom- 
ena of  consciousness  as  engaged  in  the  production  of  our  sensa- 
tions, perceptions,  and  judgments,  are  expounded ;  and  we  are 
brought  to  the  point  where  the  whole  process  is  to  be  seen,  as  the 
pure  production  of  the  mind's  own  certainty.  This  leads  us  to 
consider, 

II.  The  practical  side  of  Fichte's  philosophy.  In  the  theoretical 
part  of  the  system  we  h^ve  seen  that  the  me  is  determined  by  a 
not-me;  that  there  are  certain  limitations  of  its  own  free  and  intel« 
ligont  activity,  a  certain  resistance  (Anstoss)  to  its  own  powers  ot 

*  WiMcnschaftdet.  e,  203,  et  seq. 
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eoDception,  which  are  personified  and  regarded  as  external  reali- 
ties. This  circumscribing  of  our  freedom,  and  the  consequent  ne- 
cessity of  imagining  a  material  world  around  us,  we  are  unable 
theoretically  to  account  for :  all  we  can  say  is,  that  such  is  the  con- 
stitution of  our  consciousness,  such  the  truth  of  things  as  given  in 
our  own  experience,  and  that  we  can  go  no  further  towards  an  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena.  In  the  practical  view  of  the  case, 
however,  we  can  go  one  step  further  back ;  we  can  show  that  the 
limitation  of  our  free  intelligence  does  not  arise  from  any  foreign 
source,  but  may  be  deduced  from  the  original,  though  unconscious 
activity  of  the  mind  itself.  All  this  is  deducible  out  of  the  funda- 
mental axiom  of  the  practical  division  of  Fichte's  system,  namely— 
That  tlie  not-me  is  affirmed  as  determined  by  the  me.* 

To  show  tni&,  -^'e  must  observe  that  mind,  though  positively  free, 
though  viewed  abstractedly  only  in  the  light  of  pure  spontaneous 
activity,  whose  essence  is  independence  and  self-existence,  yet  is 
not  by  any  means  a  vague,  aimless,  useless  activity.  It  has  a 
purely  rational  nature,  by  virtue  of  which  it  sets  before  itself  its 
own  aim,  the  object  of  its  own  free  activity.  To  deny  this  would 
be  to  deny  the  very  existence  of  mind  itself:  to  ask  why  it  is  so, 
would  be  to  ask  why  truth  is  truth.  The  mind,  or  as  Fichte  al- 
ways terms  it,  the  me^  ever  strives  after  self-development ;  it  seeks 
to  realize  fully  its  own  nature,  and  to  bring  into  actual  existence 
all  that  lies  potentially  in  its  consciousness.  This  perpetual  striv- 
ing after  self-development  is  the  most  profound  and  essential  truth 
of  our  existence ;  it  is  the  centre  of  our  activity,  the  one  realistic 
point  around  which  all  that  activity  revolves,  and  for  which  it  is 
all  put  forth — the  uniting  point  of  the  absolute  the  practical,  and 
the  intelligent  seIf.-\ 

Here,  then,  we  can  show  the  reason  of  the  limitation  of  our  free 
intelligence.  The  mind  striving  after  its  self-formed  aim  would 
proceed  onwards  in  its  progress  into  infinity — ^it  would  thus  find  no 
point  at  which  to  stop,  nothing  to  give  a  determination  to  its  ac- 
tivity, no  means  of  becoming  a  cause  of  something  else.  Accord- 
ingly, to  prevent  this,  it  places  an  obstacle  in  its  own  way — it  sup- 
poses a  real  objective  existence,  and  in  this  manner  gives  definite- 
ness  and  satisfaction  to  its  own  inward  practical  impulse.  From  this 
point  we  see  the  utility,  yea,  the  necessity,  of  supposing  a  material 
world  around  us.  Without  it  we  could  never  realize  our  duty,  or 
have  the  material  necessary  fo  *  working  out  our  destiny.     "  The 

^*  V^lMenichafUlc  arc,  p.  S28,  eiseq,  ^     f  WisKnachaftsleb^,  p.  236,  ei  seq. 
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world,"  says  Fichte,  "is  the  sensized  material  of  our  practical 
life,  the  means  by  which  we  place  before  us,  as  objec  t,  the  aim  and 
end  of  our  existence."* 

The  whole  principle  of  practical  or  moral  philosophy,  then,  is 
easily  deduced  from  the  original  activity  of  the  me^  as  the  absolute, 
tlie  self-determined  existence.  The  law  of  our  duty,  the  categori- 
cal imperative,  as  Kant  has  it,  is  the  original  striving  of  mind  after 
self-development ;  and  since  activity  is  both  the  essence  and  the 
end  of  our  being,  everything  else  is  constructed  by  it  in  order  to 
subserve  this  great  purpose.  So  far,  therefore,  is  Fichte  from  sub- 
verting, in  his  practical  philosophy,  the  complete  idealism  of  his 
theoretical,  that  we  find  idealism  here  in  its  purest  and  most  ele- 
vated form.  It  is  the  practical  view  of  human  nature  which  gives 
us  the  reason  or  ground  of  the  phenomenon  wh''*'.  we  term  matter ; 
showing  us  that  the  limitations  of  our  intclagence  or  the  obstacles 
to  our  activity,  (which  in  his  system  take  the  place  of  objective 
reality,)  are  the  necessary  product  of  the  mind  itself  in  its  attempts 
to  accomplish  its  duty,  and  at  length  to  realize  its  final  destiny. 
Having  thus,  in  his  "  Wissenschaftslehre,"  laid  down  the  absolute 
axioms  of  all  science,  and  then  developed  them  successively  in 
their  theoretical  and  practical  aspects,  Fichte  went  boldly  forward 
to  show  the  application  of  his  principles  to  the  other  branches  of 
philosophical  inquiry.  The  work  to  which  we  have  chiefly  re- 
ferred in  the  preceding  sketch,  came  out  in  the  year  1794.  In  1796 
appeared  his  **  Naturrecht,"  in  which  he  has  contemplated  man  in 
society  ;  and  in  1798  his  "  Sittenlehre,"  in  which  we  have  a  com- 
plete system  of  moral  philosophy.  The  latter  led  him  into  the  prov- 
ince of  religion ;  and  here,  too,  he  did  not  shrink  from  carrying 
out  his  scientific  principles  to  their  full,  and,  we  may  add,  their 
fatal  extent. 

That  such  a  system  of  subjective  ideal^'sm  as  we  have  portrayed, 
cou^d  arri  V  e  at  no  conclusion  respecting  the  existence  of  God,  is 
almost  self-evident.  If  we  look  out  into  the  universe,  what  do  we  see  ? 
Simply  the  reflex  of  our  own  activity,  the  objectified  laws  of  our 
own  being.  If  we  ask  after  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  therefore, 
the  answer  returned  is,  that  it  is  created  by  ourselves  for  the  sake 
of  realizing  our  own  self-development.  Self  being  once  laid  down 
as  the  absolute  principle  of  all  philosophy,  we  can  never  get  beyond 
It  so  as  to  affirm  the  objective  reality  of  aught,  either  in  the  mate- 
rial or  spiritual  world.     The  only  God  we  can  affirm  is  simply  the 


^     •  See  Chalybaus'  "  Ei^wickelung,"  chap.  viijK        i     . 
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dea  of  moral  order — an  idea  to  which  we  can  only  by  a  logica. 
fallacy  append  the  notion  of  any  essential  and  personal  existence. 
To  have  an  idea  of  God,  is  to  limit  him,  that  is,  to  destroy  the 
very  notion  of  an  infinite  being;  so  that,  in  fact,  every  precise 
notion  we  form  of  God  must  be  an  idol.  It  was  from  this  conclu- 
sion that  originated  the  reputation  of  atheism  which  Fichte  incurred, 
and  which  drew  down  upon  him  the  enmity  and  opposition  of 
many  both  of  the  learned  and  the  great.* 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  sketch,  that  the  philosophy  of 
Fichte  brought  to  a  complete  consummation  the  subjective  ideal- 
istic tendency.  With  him  the  idea  of  nature,  and  the  idea  of  God, 
absolutelv  vanished  :  self  became  the  sole  existence  in  the  universe, 
and  from  its  own  absolute  power  and  activity  everything  else,  hu- 
man and  divine,  was  constructed.  Notwithstanding  the  results  to 
which  his  philosophy  led,  it  is  still  impossible  to  read  any  of  his 
more  celebrated  writings  without  being  struck  with  admiration  at 
the  powerful  eloquence,  the  unwearied  energy  of  thought,  the  close 
and  almost  pitiless  logic,  with  which  he  compels  you  on  from  one 
conclusion  to  another.  So  far  from  answering  to  the  idea  of  a 
mystic  recluse,  dreaming  away  life  in  the  midst  of  the  ethereal  and 
shadowy  creations  of  his  own  fancy,  we  venture  to  affirm  that  never 
was  there  a  man  more  intensely  practical ;  never  one  more  formed 
to  struggle  with  the  stern  and  bitter  sufferings  of  life ;  never  one 
who  was  more  able  to  dispel  the  shadows  and  phantoms  that  de- 
luded the  world,  and  to  gaze  upon  everything  in  its  naked  reality  ; 
never  a  mind  more  clear,  more  deep,  more  sternly  logical,  more 
solemnly  earnest,  than  was  that  of  Fichte.  His  orations  to  the 
German  people  are  amongst  the  finest  specimens  of  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm, and  his  conduct  was  in  accordance  with  the  fire  of  his  dis- 
course :  his  philosophy  throughout  bore  the  stamp  of  a  mind  inured, 
to  an  almost  unexampled  degree,  to  abstract  thinking,  and  his  life 
gave  a  periect  mirror  of  that  philosophy,  inasmuch  as  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  spirit  was  ever  asserting  its  own  native  liberty, 
and  ever  breaking  with  unceasing  effort  through  the  shackles  by 
which  it  was  confined.f 

The  fundamental  error  which  Fichte  committed  in  his  philoso^ 
phy,  was  that  of  intrenching  himself  so  closely  within  the  circle  of 

«  These  conclasions  are  found,  perhaps  most  distinctly,  in  Fichte's  treatipe,  "  Uebef 
den  Grund  un^ores  Gluuhens  an  eine  Qjttliche  Weltonlnunj;."  It  should  be  stited, 
however,  that  he  rebutted  with  jn^at  eneriry  the  charge  of  atheism ,  and  appeared,  ioa 
deed,  to  have  started  bacii  from  the  sweeping  conclusions  to  which  he  was  cnginally  led 

t  Micheletjs  '  Geschtchle,"  vol  i   \  434. 
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his  consciousness,  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  scientific  pas* 
sage  from  thence  into  the  objective  world.  The  difference  between 
those  operations  of  the  mind  which  are  purely  rational  or  purely 
imaginative,  and  those  which  connect  us  with  the  world  without, 
was  entirely  overlooked.  In  opposition  to  this,  we  might  main- 
tain, that  consciousness,  to  which  he  appealed  as  the  supreme 
judge,  testifies  most  clearly,  that  while  the  notions  involved  ia 
memory,  in  judgment,  &c.,  depend  simply  upon  the  subjective 
power  of  those  faculties,  our  perceptions  come  from  a  foreign 
source,  and  contain  an  objectivfe  element  which,  in  each  instance, 
combines  with  our  subjective  self.  Fichte,  indeed,  acknowledges 
that  this  is  the  phenomenon  presented  in  perception  ;  he  admits  that 
we  seem  to  be  really  conscious  of  an  opposing  and  limiting  force 
or  in  his  own  words,  of  a  not-self;  but  he  attempts  to  account  foi 
this  by  supposing,  that  there  are  certain  absolute  and  inexplicable 
limits  (absolute  unerklarliche  Schranken)  in  the  very  constitution 
of  our  own  minds,  and  that  the  obstacle  (Anstoss)  to  our  free  ac- 
tivity presented  by  that  which  we  term  the  objective  world,  is  self- 
constituted  according  to  the  laws  of  our  intellectual  nature.  It  is 
just  at  this  critical  point,  the  point  which  determines  the  complete 
subjectivity  of  his  whole  system,  that  Fichte  has  failed,  and  become 
involved  in  absurdity.  He  supposes  mind  to  be  pure  spontaneous 
activity,  and  yet  he  assigns  to  it  certain  limits  lying  within  its  own 
nature ;  in  other  words,  he  makes  it  to  be  in  the  very  nature  of  a 
perfectly  free  and  spontaneous  being  to  have  some  limit  to  its  free- 
dom— an  idea  which  plainly  implies  a  contradiction  in  terms.* 

This  limitation  or  obstacle  which  holds  so  important  a  place  in 
the  system  before  us,  was,  in  fact,  never  satisfactorily  explained  ; 
and  while  it  presented  an  insoluble  point  itself,  it  prevented  the 
full  and  final  solution  of  the  great  problen)  of  ideal  philosophy,  viz. 
that  of  identifying  thought  and  existence.  The  sphere  of  existence, 
in  Fichte's  system,  was  supposed  exactly  synonymous  with  the 
sphere  of  thought ;  but  the  unexplained  limitation  of  the  mind's 
activity  implied  the  real  existence  of  somewhat,  altogether  beyond 
the  bounds  of  that  consciousness ;  so  that,  after  all,  the  conflicting 
claims  of  realism  and  idealism  were  not  satisfied,  thought  and  ex- 
istence not  absolutely  identified  in  their  source.  Again,  the  very 
point  which  Fichte  aimed  at,  that  of  reducing  all  our  knowledge 
to  one  simple  principle,  was  by  no  means  accomplished.  Several 
of  our  fundamental  ideas  are  tacitly  supposed,  from  the  very  begin* 
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ning  of  his  system.  The  notions  of  reality,  activity,  hmitation, 
&c.,  are  all  made  use  of;  and  the  principles  of  formal  logic  are 
employed,  without  any  attempt  to  show  from  whence  they  are  de- 
duced. The  Wissenschaftslehre,  therefore  is  not  so  fundamental 
and  all-embracing  as  it  would  have  us  to  believe :  by  employing 
ideas  such  as  those  above  mentioned,  it  points  us  to  something 
more  primitive  than  itself.* 

It  might  further  be  objected  against  Fichte,  that  he  never  showed 
on  what  ground  we  are  at  liberty  to  conclude,  that  although  the 
me  and  the  not-me  mutually  determine  each  other,  and  only  exist 
as  determined  by  each  other,  yet  that  the  former  is  a  real  existence, 
and  the  latter  a  nonentity.  If  the  one  proves  to  be  nothing  per  se, 
who  shall  say  that  the  other  may  not  prove  the  same ;  and  who  is 
to  prevent  the  whole  system  before  us  from  incurring  the  charge 
laid  against  it  by  Jacobi,  of  ending  in  absolute  nihilism  ?  Again  ; 
how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  if  to  each  individual  the  me  is  the 
absolute  principle  of  all  things,  that  there  are  so  many  absolute 
principles  in  the  world  ?  as  many,  in  fact,  as  there  are  men  ?  The 
only  explanation  of  this  point  that  can  be  attempted,  is,  that  it  is 
not  the  individual  me  that  manifests  itself  in  every  man,  but  the 
absolute  or  divine  me,  of  which  every  man  is  an  image  or  reflection 
If  the  former  hypothesis  be  taken,  then  the  most  absurd  system  of 
nihilism,  as  above  indicated,  is  the  result ;  if  the  latter,  then  we 
have  Spinoza's  doctrine  over  again  in  another  form,  and  this  pre- 
tended structure  of  a  critical  philosophy  becomes,  in  fact,  a  purely 
dogmatical  system,  which,  on  Fichte's  own  principles,  as  an  ad 
vocate  of  "Wissenschaftslehre,"  ought  to  be  summarily  rejectad. 
That  Fichte  felt  the  force  of  these  and  similar  objections  mdd^ 
against  his  philosophy,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  re!iLq  j'shed 
his  purely  subjective  position,  and  afterwards  attempted  an  entire 
revision  of  its  fundamental  principles.  To  these  late/  ^iews,  there- 
fore, we  must  now,  in  conclusion,  briefly  refer. 

In  the  original  form  of  his  metaphysics,  Fichte  not  oiily  banished 
the  idea  of  matter  as  a  solid  impenetrable  subf.r&nc^.  but  allowed 
no  other  real  existence  at  all  beyond  that  of  a  certain  subjective  ac- 
tivity (Thatigkeit),  ever  working  in  accordan  jo  with  a  given  law  or 
design.  Mind  was  with  him  simply  action,  aiid  everything  else  was 
the  product  of  mind,  brought  into  being  by  v  irtue  of  the  orginal  laws, 
to  which  it  is  subjected.     What  vi^e  see  in  the  world  of  objective 

*  This  objection  is  stated  rtry  clearly  bv  M.  P.£aiU8at,  in  the  Introdaction  to  hit 
**  Rapport/'  p.  xlii.  We  may  refer  our  readers  co  this  work  as  contiiining  one  of  the 
best  critiques  on  Fichte  which  have  yet  appeared. 
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existence,  was  with  hirn  simply  the  reflex  of  our  own  faculties ; 
and  to  be  a  pure  subjective  idealist,  was  to  absorb  the  whole  notion 
of  existence  in  that  of  laWy  the  law  of  our  personal  activity.  The 
office  of  sustaining  a  system  of  philosophy  on  this  purely  subjective 
basis,  as  we  have  seen,  proved  no  easy  task.  The  inquiry  waa 
perpetually  urged.  What  '^  the  ground  or  essence  of  the  activity^ 
which  we  term  mind  ?  "W  hence  its  laws,  its  limitations,  its  char- 
acteristics ?  Must  there  not  be  something  real  at  the  foundation 
of  all  these  subjective  phenomena  ?  In  truth,  is  not  something  of 
this  nature  admitted  by  the  fact  of  your  admitting  an  original  con- 
stitution at  all,  by  which  the  laws  of  our  consciousness  are  deter- 
mined ?  Questions  of  this  description,  together  with  many  objec- 
tions of  a  theological  kind,  gradually  led  Fichte  to  seek  for  another 
absolute  principle,  more  deep  and  more  comprehensive  than  the 
former,  upon  which  his  philosophy  might  securely  rest. 

On  reflection  he  saw,  that  to  deny  all  real  existence  in  our  per- 

* 

ceptions,  does  not  lead,  as  he  intended  it,  to  a  system  of  pure  sci- 
entific idealism,  but  rather,  as  we  have  shown,  to  a  system  of 
nihilism.  Allow  that  our  free  activity  represents  certain  notions 
to  itself,  there  must  be,  thought  Fichte,  something  implied  in  them 
which  is  represented.  Mere  knowing  can  be  nothing,  unless  there 
is  something  which  is  known  ;  mere  thinking  can  be  nothing,  un- 
less there  is  something  which  is  thought ;  and  mere  perception*can 
be  nothing,  unless  there  is  something  which  is  perceived.  To 
make  our  subjective  activity  in  the  act  of  knowing,  perceiving,  &c., 
the  absolute,  is  to  suppose  that  that  the  only  reality  in  the  universe 
is  a  perceiving  which  perceives  nothing,  a  thinking  which  thinks 
nothing,  a  knowing  which  knows  nothing. 

But,  then,  the  question  returns.  How  is  it  possible  to  arrive  at 
ihis  real  essential  existence  which  is  imaged  and  represented  in 
our  own  minds  ?  for  the  moment  we  attempt  to.  do  so  scientifically, 
the  old  argument  against  representationism  returns,  which  again 
seems  to  shut  us  up  within  our  own  consciousness.  Pure  subjec- 
tive idealism,  which  admits  no  real  existence  beyond  our  own  con- 
sciousness, is  beset  with  difficulties  on  the  one  hand  ;  but  the  ordi- 
nary dualism  of  philosophers  is  exposed  to  equal  objections  on  the 
other  hand.  In  the  former  case  there  is  no  basis,  on  which  the 
superstructure  can  rest,  to  keep  it  from  sinking  into  the  abyss  of 
nihilism  ;  in  the  latter  case  we  have  no  guarantee  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  inward  representation  of  the  outward  reality,  and  conse- 
lueolly,  no  n^ans  of  arriving  al  absolute  knowledge  at  all.     Is  it 
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not  possible,  then,  thought  Fichte,  to  find  some  via  media,  by  which 
the  difficulties  of  both  these  extremes  could  be  avoided  ;  by  which 
a  foundation  might  be  added  to  a  system  of  idealism  otherwise 
baseless,  and  a  relief  found  for  the  contradictions  of  dualism.  The 
only  resource  left  was  to  grant  one  absolute  existence^  which  is  the 
same  both  in  the  subject  and  the  object ;  to  assert  equally  the  re- 
ality of  the  me  and  the  not-me,  and  with  it  the  identity  of  both  ; 
to  find  a  common  principle  from  which  all  subjective  and  all  ob- 
jective phenomena  spring,  and  to  recognize  in  this  principle  an 
absolute  subject-object.  This  thought,  the  origination  of  which  is 
disputed  between  Fichte  and  ScheUing,  was  the  foundation  of  the 
doctrine  of  identity  (Identit&tslehre)  ;  a  doctrine  which,  if  it  did 
really  spring  from  the  improved  philosophy  of  the  former,  was 
only  developed,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  to  its  proper  form  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  latter,* 

Under  this  view  of  the  case  the  basis  of  Fichte's  philosophy  was 
now  completely  altered,  although  he  still  found  a  starting-point  in 
the  me.  Instead  of  regarding  self  as  the  absolute,  by  which  every- 
thing else  is  constructed,  he  now  admitted  an  essential  reality  as 
the  foundation  both  of  self  and  not-self,  and  in  this  way  attributed 
a  real  existence,  although  still  a  spiritual  one,  to  the  objective 
world.  The  doctrine  of  identity  thus  propounded,  evidently  had 
a  close  affinity  with  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza.  The  only  differ- 
ence in  the  two  lay  here — that,- while  Spinoza  fixed  his  eye  upon 
the  notion  of  substance,  until  he  made  it  the  absolute  and  infinite 
essence,  of  which  all  things  existing  are  but  different  modi,  Fichte 
still  retained  as  firm  as  ever  the  notion  of  free  and  intelligent  ac- 
tivity, and  regarded  infinite  reason,  or  if  we  will  term  it  so,  eternal 
mind  or  the  Divine  idea,  as  the  absolute,  all-real,  self-existent 
essence,  which  manifests  itself  alike  in  the  subjective  and  the  ob- 
jective world.  According  to  this  view,  whatever  we  experience 
within  ourselves  and  whatever  we  see  without,  are  both  alike  the 
manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  absolute  mind,  i.  6.,  of  the 
Deity  himself ;  not  merely  creations  of  his  power,  but  actual  modi- 
fications of  his  essence.  The  common  idea  of  matter  Fichte  never 
for  a  moment  re-admitted.  He  still  held  to  his  original  position, 
that  mind  is  the  sole  existence,  that  the  whole  universe  is  a  spirit- 
ual universe,  and  to  speak  of  dead  lifeless  substance,  lying  as  the 
substratum  of  what  we  term  material  properties,  and  of  the  laws  of 
action,  which  we  perceive  around  us,  is  going  entirely  beyond  the 
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region  of  our  actual  knowledge,  and  away  from  the  plain  indica- 
tions  of  science.  Nay,  further,  he  did  not  allow  that  the  objective 
world  as  such,  can  make  any  impression  whatever  upon  the  sub 
jective  self;  but,  as  they  are  both  forms  and  manifestations  of  the 
same  Divine  idea^  he  considered  that  we  know,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  nature  of  what  passes  without  us,  from  our  direct  conscious 
ness  or  intuition  of  what  passes  within. 

Although  Fichte  had  thus  gained  a  crude  and  indistinct  notion 
of  the  doctrine  of  identity,  yet  he  did  not  live  to  develop  it  in  all 
its  clearness,  or  to  apply  it  to  the  laws  and  processes  of  nature  in 
the  world.  The  phenomena  of  the  physical  world,  indeed,  still 
constituted  a  dark  and  unresolved  point  in  his  philosophy ;  objec- 
tive existence,  as  seen  in  nature,  was  not  yet  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  subjective  existence,  as  exhibited  in  the  laws  of  mind ; 
the  identity  of  the  two  was  not  completely  thought  out ;  the  phe- 
nomena of  our  sensations  not  fully  explained ;  the  absolute  unity 
of  thought  and  existence,  as  attained  in  the  infinite  Being,  not 
completely  deduced.  To  perfect  the  doctrine  of  identity,  and  to 
apply  it  more  especially  to  the  world  of  nature,  was  the  merit  and 
the  boast  of  his  illustrious  successor. 

We  shall  just  glance,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  at  the  principal 
works  in  which  these  modified  views  were  expounded.  The  first 
work  which  gave  decided  indications  of  dissatisfaction  with  his 
original  stand-point,  was  the  "  Bestimmung  des  Menschen"  (Des- 
tination  of  Man),  a  popular  rather  than  scientific  treatise  on  hu- 
man knowledge  and  destiny.  The  object  of  it  is  to  show  how  the 
mind,  when  it  once  begins  to  philosophize,  passes  from  doubt  to 
science,  and  from  science  to  a  faithy  which  unfolds  the  real,  and 
gives  a  solid  basis  fo;  our  confidence  in  immortality  and  in  God. 
This  was  followed  up  by  a  little  treatise  of  admirable  clearness  of 
thought,  entitled,  ^*  Lucid  Intelligence  offered  to  the  public  at  lar^ 
on  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  recent  Philosophy"  (1801).  No  stu- 
dent of  Fichte  should  overlook  this  brief  exposition,  which  gives 
in  little  more  than  two  hundred  small  pages,  the  chief  points  of  his 
whole  system  in  a  popular  form.  But  the  most  important  work 
of  this  era  of  Fichte's  life  was  his  "  Characteristics  of  the  present 
Age"  (1806),  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  develop  the  philos- 
ophy of  history.  The  foundation  of  his  theory  on  this  point  is,  that 
Ood  ever  reveals  himself  in  and  through  the  human  conscious* 
ness.  Every  age  of  the  world  is  preceded  by  some  great  idea, 
and  to  comprehend  any  given  period  aright,  we  must  take  a  com< 
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prehensive  view  of  i  le  wholo  plan  of  human  history  as  groundi 
upon  ideas.     Fichte  divides  the  world's  history  into  five  eras.   Tl 
first  ?s  the  age,  in  which  reason  prevails  simply  aa  an  instinct. 
law  of  nature ;  the  second  is  the  age  of  authority,  in  which  tl 
primitive  instinct  is  retaiued  only  by  a  few  of  the  great  men  < 
their  time  ;  the  third  b  the  age  in  which  authority  and  reason  a 
both  rejected,  and  universal  corruption  ensues  ;  the  fourth  is  tl 
aige  of  science,  when  reason  in  its  reflective  form  begins  to  appea 
and  the  fifth  is  the  age  in  which  reason  reigns  supreme.     The  f 
mous  "  Discourses  to  the  German  People"  may  be  regarded  as  tl 
continuation  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  that,  namely,  in  which 
the  ]irinciples  there  laid  down  were  applied  to  the  interpretations 
of  the  state  of  Europe  as  it  then  existed.     The  Utile  treatise  on 
"  The  Nature  of  the  Scholar,"  shows  the  great  part  which  the  man 
of  genius  has  to  play  in  the  development  of  humanity ;  and  lastly, 
the  "Anweisung  zum  seligen  I-eben"  (Way  to  a  Blessed  Life), 
winds  up  the  whole  system  with  a  kind  of  lofty  and  stoical  relig* 
ious  mysticism. 

We  may  remark,  in  fine,  that  the  latter  form  of  Fichte's  philos- 
ophy was  in  many  respects  superior  to  the  former.  It  not  only 
overcame  many  of  its  contradictions,  but  pointed  more  decisfrely 
to  a  region  in  which  failh  could  assure  us  of  the  reality  of  the 
world,  of  God,  and  of  an  immortality  to  come ;  in  which  the  sub- 
jective limits  of  our  rational  nature  could  be  surpassed,  and  life  be 
rendered  blessed  in  the  confidence  of  our  partaking  the  Divine 
nature  here,  and  rising  to  the  fuller  participation  of  it  hereafter. 
Much  as  the  writings  of  this  energetic  thinker  have  lately  fallen  inio 
neglect  in  his  own  country,  yet  it  is  unquestionable,  that  they  lie 
more  or  less  at  the  basis  of  all  the  modern  German  metaphysics ; 
nor  has  philosophy  since  hia  time,  foupd  an  advocate  so  clear,  so 
earnest,  so  fervidly  eloquent,  as  it  found  in  him.* 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  Schelling  and  his 
philosophy,  by  which  we  shall  be  brought  almost  into  the  midst  of 
the  discussions  in  which  Germany  is  at  present  involved.  Fred- 
erick William  Joseph  Schelling  was  bom  in  January  1775,  at  Le- 
onberg  in  WQrtemberg.  He  studied  first  at  TQbingen,  where  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Hegel,  while  both  were  yet  in  their 
early  youth.  After  this  he  went  to  Lelpsic  and  Jena,  wiere  he 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  medicine  and  philosophy,  in  the  latter 
of  which  departments  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Fichte.  In 
*  8m  an  account  of  Fichte'*  principal  woikt  ia  (he  Appendix,  Note  D. 
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1798,  he  succeeded  Fichte  in  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Jena,  and 
obtained,  by  the  efibrts  of  his  then  rising  genius,  the  greatest  ap- 
probation. In  1803,  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  philosophy 
at  WQrzburg,  and  in  1807  removed  to  Munich,  where,  with  sonne 
few  intervals,  he  resided  up  to  the  year  1841.  His  acceptance  of 
a  professorship  at  Berlin,  in  that  year,  excited  the  greatest  atten- 
tion throughout  the  philosophical  world;  without  satisfying  the 
expectations,  however,  which  were  aroused,  he  soon  relinquished 
his  arduous  post,  in  order  that  he  might  end  his  days  (which  God 
^ant  him)  in  peaoe. 

Schelling,  as  we  have  seen,  came  upon  the  stage  just  at  the  time 
when  Fichte  had  carried  his  subjective  philosophy  to  its  very  high- 
est pitch.  The  notion  of  self  had  with  him  absorbed  every  other ; 
the  individual  mind  was  made  the  absolute  generating  principle  of 
all  existence.  By  assigning,  however,  to  mind  certain  limitations 
lying  within  its  own  nature,  he  unconsciously  destroyed  its^  ab- 
soluteness, and  involved  himself  in  inextricable  contradictions; 
Schelling  saw  clearly,  that  the  subjective  tendency  had  been  car- 
ried by  him  to  an  extreme ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  return  to  the 
admission  of  some  actual  objective  reality ;  and  that  the  absolute 
must  be  found  in  something  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  indi« 
vidual  consciousness.  Whether  the  first  notion  of  the  doctrine  of 
identity  (that  which  traces  both  subject  and  object  to  one  common 
source)  was  given  by  Fichte  or  Schelling,  we  cannot  determine: 
certain  it  is,  that  the  latter  was  the  first  to  see  the  doctrine  in  all  its 
clearness,  and  the  first  who  employed  it  as  the  groundwork  of  a 
complete  system  of  philosophy. 

Before  we  enter  more  particularly  into  Schelling's  philosophy, 
it  will  be  useful  to  take  a  general  view  of  his  literary  career,  and 
point  out  the  course  which  it  has  followed.  This  is  more  neces- 
sary, inasmuch  as  we  nowhere  find  a  complete  system  drawn  out 
in  one  or  more  principal  works,  but  rather  a  continued  course  of 
restless  speculation,  which  developed  itself  in  periodical  publica- 
tions. At  the  age  of  twenty  years,  Schelling  not  only  showed  an 
extraordinary  talent  for  philosophical  research,  but  had  begun  to 
separate  (though  but  slightly)  from  the  masters  under  whom  he  had 
studied.  His  first  attempt  was  to  elucidate  the  principle  of  *'  the 
Absolute  "  or  unconditional,  on  which  Fichte  had  taken  his  stand. 
To  this  era  belong  his  "  Briefe  uber  D(^matismus  und  Kriticismus,'' 
and  more  particularly  his  treatise  "  Vom  Ich,  als  Prinzip  der  PhiU 
cisophie/'    Starting  from  the  absolute  or  unconditional,  as  contain- 
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ing  in  itself  equally  the  me  and  the  not-me,  the  subjective  and  the 
objective,  he  was  next  attracted  to  the  objective  element,  which,  he 
saw,  ought  to  furnish  a  complete  explication  of  the  laws  and  pro- 
cesses of  nature*  Hence  originated  his  Natur-Philosophie,  which 
he  first  sketched  out  in  his  "  Ideen  zu  einer  Philosophic  der  Natur," 
carried  on  still  further  in  the  treatise  **Von  der  Welt-seele,"  and 
completed  in  his  "  Erster  Entwurf  eines  Systems  der  Natur-phi- 
losophie." 

Having  thus  developed  the  philosophy  of  nature,  Schelling  pro- 
ceeded to  the  stdyective  element  in  human  knowledge,  the  result  of 
which  was  his  '^System  des  Transcendentalen  Idealismus,'^  which 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  masterpiece  of  his  philosophical  genius. 
The  objective  and  subjective  side  of  our  knowledge  being  now 
completed,  Schelling  declared  himself  prepared  to  bring  them  to  a 
perfect  unity,  by  furnishing  the  philosophy  of  "  the  Absolute  itself,*' 
and  commenced  the  task  of  doing  so  in  the  **  Zeitschrift  fur  Spec- 
ulative Physik."  This  task,  however,  he  relinquished,  and  to  the 
present  day  its  completion  remains  a  promise,  with  little  chance  of 
a  performance. 

The  next  literary  labor  in  which  Schelling  engaged,  was  the 
"  Neue  Zeitschrift  fftr  Speculative  Physik."  In  this  we  have  the 
commencement  of  a  new  elaboration  of  his  philosophy,  from  a 
somewhat  modified  point  of  view.  In  the  former  writings  he  had 
iraced  all  things  in  nature  and  the  soul  up  to  the  absolute ;  now  he 
sought  to  show  how  they  may  be  all  deduced  from  the  absolute. 
This  movement  of  his  philosophy  was  carried  on  in  the  work  enti- 
tled **  Bruno,"  and  completed  in  that  on  "  Philosophic  und  Religion." 

Up  to  this  point,  Schelling  had  only  elaborated  the  negative  side 
of  his  philosophy ;  he  had  explained  the  forms  and  ideas  of  things, 
but  had  not  reached  their  essence*  The  remaining  works,  there- 
fore, are  devoted  to  his  positive  philosophy ;  that,  namely,  in  which 
he  shows  how  the  divine  essence  itself,  in  all  its  wondrous  work- 
ings, is  revealed  immediately  to  the  perception  of  the  human  mind. 
To  this  period  belong  his  "  Untersuchungen  Qber  das  Wesen  der  j,  'j^,  ,. 
Menschlichen  Freiheit,"  his  work  on  Mythology,  "  Ueber  die  Gott- 
heiten  der  Samothrace,"  his  Preface  to  Cousin's  "  Fragments,"  with 
some  other  articles,  both  in  a  journalistic  and  independent  form.  ^ 

Se^eral  of  Schelling's  minor  works  have  been  omitted  in  the 
above  sketch,  but  it  may  suffice  to  show  tc  our  readers  the  course 
which  his  speculations  have  followed  from  first  to  last. 

On  ei  tering  into  an  analysis  of  Schelling's  system,  we  must  make  ^ 
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a  few  preliminary  remarks  upon  the  method  he  has  followed  'm 
his  investigations.  With  him  the  great  organ  of  philosophy  it 
"intellectual  intuition,"  (inteliectuelle  Anschauung,)  by  means  of 
which  faculty,  he  supposes,  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of 
the  ahsiilute.  This  intellectual  intuition  is  a  kind  of  higher  anJ 
spiritual  sense,  through  which  we  feel  the  presence  of  the  infinite 
both  within  and  around  us ;  moreover,  it  aflords  us  a  species  of 
knowledge,  w  hich  does  not  involve  the  relation  of  subject  and  ob- 
ject, but  enables  us  to  gaze  at  once  by  the  eye  of  the  mind  upon 
the  eternal  principle  itself,  from  which  both  proceed,  and  in  which 
thoi:ght  and  existence  are  absolutely  identical.  Before  the  time 
when  creation  began,  we  may  imagine  that  an  infinite  mind,  an 
infinite  essence,  or  an  infinite  thought  (for  here  all  these  are  one) 
filled  the  universe  of  space.  This,  then,  as  the  self-existent  One 
must  be  the  onlv  absolute  realitv :  all  else  can  be  but  a  develoDina 
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onginal  and  absolute  principle  of  life,  reason,  or  be.ng,  then  it  ii- 
evident,  conversely,  that  we  may  trace  the  marks  of  the  absolute 
in  everything  that  exists,  and  consequently  may  scan  them  in  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds,  as  one  particular  phase  of  its  mani- 
Testation.  Every  mind  is  the  image  or  reflection  of  the  eternal 
mind ;  every  individual  reason  the  exemplar  of  the  infinite  reason ; 
and,  therefore,  by  gazing  inwardly  upon  the  development  of  our 
own  minds,  we  may  learn  the  principle  or  process,  by  which  every- 
thing else  is  developed  likewise.* 

Now,  in  viewing  our  own  consciousness  for  this  purpose,  we  find 
that  there  is  combined  there  the  knowing  and  the  known — ^the  sub- 
ject which  perceives,  and  the  object  which  is  perceived.  But,  then 
what  is  the  process  by  which  every  such  perception  takes  place, 
what  the  law  of  the  mind's  own  activity  ?  This,  observes  Schel- 
ling,  was  shown  by  Kant,  when  he  assigned  time  and  space  as  the 
two  forms  or  categories  of  sensation.  The  notion  of  space  arises 
from  the  mind's  activity  going  forth,  and  expanding  itself  without 
limit,  and  in  every  direction;  on  the  other  hand,  time  is  that 
which  bounds  and  measures  space — ^it  is  the  reflex  or  attractive 
force,  by  which  our  activity  is  restrained,  and  which  answers, 
therefore,  to  Fichte's  "unexplained  limitations."  The  one  is  a 
positive  force,  the  other  a  negative ;  and  what  we  suppose  to  be  a 
material  existence  is  the  result  of  these  two  forces, — ^the  expansive 
giving  the  matter  of  it,  the  attractive  the  form.f 

Intellectual  intuition  sees  both  subject  and  object,  knowing  and 
known  combined  in  our  own  consciousness ;  it  regards  them  as 
being  but  the  twofold  law  by  which  the  soul  operates ;  but  ordi- 
nary and  unphilosophical  thinking  views  them  as  entirely  separate, 
and  regards  the  one  movement,  that  in  which  thought  is  predomi- 
nant, as  the  subject,  and  the  other  movement,  that  in  which  ex- 
istence is  the  predominant  notion,  as  the  object,  thus  making  a 
generic  distinction,  which  does  not  really  exist,  between  the  mind 
within  and  the  world  without.  Both,  in  fact,  are  one  and  the  same 
essence  running  exactly  parallel  to  each  other;  so  that,  if  we 
begin  with  the  objective  side,  we  can  easily  deduce  from  it  the 
subjective ;  and  if  we  begin  with  the  subjective,  we  can  as  easily 
deduce  the  objective.  Hence,  there  are  two  kinds  of  philosophy, 
philosophy  of  nature  4nd  philosophy  of  spirit,  both  having  their 

*  PhiloBophiflche  Schriflen.  Vom  Ich  als  Prinzip  der  Phil.  lec.  2.  A\m  Transcend. 
Idealism  us.  p.  G3,  el  $f.q. 

t  Von  der  Welt-seele.  Introduction,  uber  das  Verhaltniss  des  Reahn  unJ  Ideaieo 
Ib  der  Natar. 
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root  in  the  absolute,  and  both  affording  a  firm  point  from  which 
we  can  take  our  departure.  The  office,  therefore,  of  philosophy 
is,  either  from  intelligence  to  construct  a  nature,  or  from  nature  to 
construct  an  intelligence ;  thus  showing  that  thought  and  existence 
have  their  gi'ound  in  the  same  identical  essence.* 

To  make  the  subsequent  part  of  our  sketch  more  intelligible,  we 
must  now  request  the  reader  to  fix  his  attention  closely  upon  the 
law,  or  rhythm,  by  which  the  absolute,  and  everything  else,  as  be- 
ing a  manifestation  of  the  absolute,  proceeds  in  its  self-develop- 
ment. This  law  comprehends  three  movements,  which  Schelling 
terms  powers,  or  as  we  will  term  them,  for  distinction's  sake,  po- 
tencies.  The  first  is  the  reflective  movement  (Potenz  der  Reflex- 
ion) ;  this  answers  to  the  negative  or  expansive  force,  and  viewed 
philosophically  is  the  attempt  of  the  Infinite  to  embody  or  repre- 
sent itself  in  the  Finite.  The  second  movement  is  that  of  sub- 
sumption  (Potenz  der  Subsumption),  which  is  the  attempt  that  the 
absolute  makes,  having  embodied  itself  in  the  Finite,  to  return  to 
the  Infinite.  The  third  movement  is  simply  the  union  or  indiffer- 
ence point  of  the  two  former,  which  Sfchelling  terms  the  potence 
of  reason  (Potenz  der  Vernunft,)  as  being  that  in  which  the  ex- 
pansive and  attractive,  the  subjective  and  objective  movements 
are  blended.f 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  we  can  now  give  a  regular  and 
connected  sketch  of  Schelling's  *'  Philosophy  of  Identity,"  as  it  was 
developed  in  his  earlier  writings. 

The  foundation-stone  upon  which  the  whole  rests  is  the  abso- 
lute and  infinite  existence  (Seyn),  which  forms  of  itself  the  whole 
real  essence  of  the  universe,  and  to  the  consciousness  of  which 
we  attain  by  means  of  intellectual  intuition.  This  infinite  Being, 
containing  everything  in  itself  potentially  which  it  can  afterwards 
become  actually,  strives  by  the  law  which  we  have  above  indi- 
cated after  self-development.  By  the  first  movement  (the  potence 
of  reflection)  it  embodies  its  own  infinite  attributes  in  the  Finite. 
In  doing  this,  it  produces  finite  objects,  i.  e.  Finite  reflections  of 

•  "  If  all  knoiw ledge  has  two  poles,  which  suppose  each  other,  and  require  each  othei 
iDUtuuUy;  these  two  poles  ou^ht  to  be  looked  for  in  ail  sciences.  There  ou^rht  to  be, 
therefore,  two  fundamental  sciences ;  and  in  starting  from  one  of  the  poles  it  is  iiirpos- 
nble  to  fail  of  the  other.  The  necessary  tendency,  therefore,  of  the  science  of  nature, 
b,  starting  from  nature  to  arrive  at  the  sphere  of  intelligence.  The  continued  eflfortt 
which  are  made  in  all  the  sciences  to  attach  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  a  theory, 
reveal  tliis  tendency  in  a  striking  niaaner."~Syst  des  Transcend.  Ideal.  Introd. 
8ec  I. 

t  A  view  of  this  law  oPthc  absolute  is  given  in  the  "  Ideen  zu  einer  Phil,  dsr  Natur, 

•nd  Ereter  Enlwurfj"  but  more  fully  in  the  "  Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Spec.  Pliil."  St.  U 

>46,&c.  *^ 
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tself,  and  thus  sees  itself  objectified  in  the  forms  and  productions 
of  the  material  world.  This  first  movement  then  gives  rise  to  the 
philosophy  of  nature.  The  second  movement  (potence  of  sub- 
sumption)  is  the  regress  of  the  Finite  into  the  Infinite ;  it  is  nature, 
as  ab:ve  constituted,  again  making  itself  absolute,  and  reassuming 
the  form  of  the  Eternal.  The  result  of  this  movement  is  mind^ 
as  existing  in  man,  which  is  nothing  else  than  nature  gradually 
raised  to  a  state  of  consciousness,  and  attempting  in  that  way  to 
return  to  its  infinite  form.  This  gives  rise  to  transcendental  ide- 
alism, the  philosophy  of  mind.  The  combination  of  these  two 
movements  (Potenz  der  Vernunft)  is  the  reunion  of  the  subject 
and  object  in  divine  reason ;  it  is  God,  not  in  his  original  or  poten- 
tial, but  in  his  unfolded  and  realized  existence,  forming  the  whole 
universe  of  mind  and  Being.  This  is  the  proper  view  of  Schelling's 
pantheism,  and  is  fully  unfolded  in  the  philosophy  of  the  absolute. 

Having  thus  seen  the  absolute  dividing  itself  into  object  and 
subject,  nature,  and  spirit,  by  the  original  laws  of  all  being,  we 
shall  go  onwards  with  these  two  branches  of  philosophy,  and  fol- 
low Schelling  step  by  step  in  the  construction  of  his  whole  system. 
That  system  all  turns  upon  the  law  or  rhythm  we  have  explained. 

Just  in  the  same  manner  as  we  perceived  three  potencies  in  the 
absolute  itself,  so  also  shall  we  find  three  potencies  in  each  of  the 
V^  0  divisions  of  philosophy,  which  have  thus  originated,  namely, 
in  nature  and  in  mind.  These  three  potencies  will  again  form 
tliree  subordinate  spheres  of  being,  each  of  which  still  continues  to 
exhibit  the  same  law,  showing  two  oppos'te  movements  and  a  point 
of  indifference  in  which  they  both  unite.  Schelling  terms  the 
movements  which  come  within  the.  philosophy  of  nature  the  real 
side  of  the  question,  those  which  come  within  the  philosophy  of 
spirit  the  ideal^  both  absolutely  answering  to  each  ether,  but  the 
one  in  the  lower  state  of  unconscious  existence,  the  other  in  the 
more  highly  developed  state  of  self-consciousness.  Nature  and 
spirit  are  thus  both  the  emanations  of  the  eternal  mind,  but  the 
one  in  a  higher  potence  than  the  other.  To  make  the  matter  cleai 
to  the  eye,  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  an  index  to  our  subse- 
quent explanation,  we  shall  here  give  the  outlines  of  the  whole 
system  in  the  following  scheme.* 

*  It  should  be  observed  that  Schelling  has  not  ^ven  any  synoptic  view  of  his  philos- 
ophy as  here  presented.  The  annexed  scheme  is  in  fact  constructed  from  a  general 
view  of  all  his  works  combined,  and  comprehends  equally  the  Natur-philosoplue  and 
the  Transcendentaler  Idealisoius,  placing  them  together  so  as  to  form  an  orgauie 
whole.  For  the  general  idea  of  the  plan,  f  am  indebted  to  the  work  of  J.  L.  Schwarti. 
"  Scbclllng's  Alte  ind  Neue  Philosophle."  iiitidiaiiljisijCitl 
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Now,  in  directing  our  attention  first  to  the  rtal  side  of  the  above 
plan,  the  development  of  which  gives  us  the  philosophy  of  nature, 
we  must  remember  that  external  nature,  according  to  Schelling; 
contains  the  absolute  essence  complete,  only  viewed  predominantly 
from  an  objective  point  of  view. 

First  sphere.  The  first  sphere,  that  of  matter  mechanically  con- 
sidered, is  the  streaming  forth  of  the  infinite  into  the  finite  ;  it  is 
the  development  of  the  productive  power  of  nature  into  some 
actual  product;  the  union  of  the  infinite  essence  with  finite  form. 
Matter  is  the  production  of,  or  rather  emanation  from,  the  great 
eternal  mtW;  it  is  strictly  speaking,  that  mind  itself  seen  in  its 
paimary  reflective  movement,  and  making  itself  finite  in  order  to 
become  the  object  of  its  own  happy  contemplation.  God  saw  all 
he  had  made — all  that  came  forth  from  himself,  the  type  of  his 
own  power  and  glory,  and  behold  it  was  very  good. 

Matter,  however,  as  being  a  complete  exhibition  of  the  Absolute 
in  one  particular  aspect,  and  as  farming  a  universe  in  itself,  must 
exhibit  all  the  three  potencies  above  indicated.  The  first  of  these 
is  repulsion,  or  the  expansive  power ;  the  next  is  attraction,  or 
that  by  which  the  expansive  or  objective  tendency  is  limited,  and 
referred  back  to  the  centre  from  which  it  sprung.  Just  as  by  their 
centrifugal  forcQ  the  planets  individualize  themselves  in  their  own 
separate  orbits,  and  by  their  centripetal  all  tend  back  to  one  centre, 
so  matter  in  general  by  repulsion  is  individualized,  and  by  attrac- 
tion tends  back  again  to  unity.  The  indifierence  of  these  two 
forces  is  gravity ,  that  which  makes  matter  what  it  is,  and  gives  it 
the  appearance  of  being  the  dull,  lifeless,  impenetrable  mass  which 
we  ordinarily  conceive  it  to  be  in  things  around  us.  The  first 
generic  potence,  then,  of  nature,  is  the  union  of  the  repulsive  and 
attractive  forces,  forming  the  whole  phenomena  of  the  material 
universe,  statically  considered.* 

Second  sphere.  This  being  the  reflective  movement  of  the  real 
side,  as  above  shown,  we  now  look  for  the  second  generic  potence, 
that  of  subsumption,  by  which  the  material  world  will  exhibit  a 


•  **  Enter  Rntwnrf,*'  Introduction,  p  57,  et  seq.  In  his  treatise.  "  Von  dor  W^elt- 
leele,"  p.  47,  Scheliing  explains  his  theory  of  matter  thus.  **  The  hetero^reneity  of 
matter  loses  it«elf  at  length  in  the  idea  of  an  orig[inal  homogeneity  of  all  the  {>osilive. 

S.incipies  in  the  world.  Even  that  original  opposition,  which  appears  to  maintain  the 
ualism  of  nature,  vanishes  in  this  idea.  We  cannot  explain  the  chief  phenomena  of 
nature  without  such  a  conflict  of  opposing  principles.  Hut  this  conflict  cmly  exists  in 
the  mouent  of  appearing.  Each  power  or  nature  originates  that  which  i.^*  oppntsed  to 
it.    This  does  not  exist  of  itself ^  but  only  in  the  conflict,  and  it  is  simply  thi:}  conflict 


which  gives  it  a  momentary  separate  existence.     So  soon  as  the  conflict  ceases,  if  van  v   « 

bhes,  inasmuch  as  it  steeps  back  into  the  sphere  of  universal  identity.'*      miUDl^^AMJiMkiMlllnile 
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regress  movement  back  from  its  finite  forms  towards  infinity. 
This  second  potence  is  tlie  principle  of  light.  Light  is  the  soul^ 
of  which  matter  is  the  body  ;  it  is  that  by  which  nature  gazes 
upon  itself.  Nature,  accordingly,  when  viewed  in  this  potence,  is 
no  longer  seen  as  dull  inert  matter,  but  as  replete  with  perpetual 
movement  and  activity.  This  dynamical  sphere  of  nature's  ope- 
rations, has  likewise  three  movements.  The  first  is  magnetism,  ia 
which  the  motive  power  is  seen,  by  means  of  polarity,  dividing 
itself  into  two  opposite  directions,  and  always  acting  in  a  right 
line.  The  second  is  ekctridtj/y  which  shows  again  the  unity  of 
the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  the  magnet,  and  acts  over  sur- 
faces. The  third  is  the  chemical  process,  or  galvanism,  which  is 
the  combination  of  these  two  forces,  and  gives  the  third  dimension 
to  space.*  From  the  two  foregoing  spheres — ^that  of  matter,  and 
that  of  light — of  statics,  and  dynamics,  the  existence  of  the  three 
realms  of  nature  is  explained.  Hard  unyielding  matter  is  the 
kingdom  in  which  weighty  or  gravity,  is  predominant — that  in 
which  movement  predominates  is  the  air,  and  the  indifference  of 
these  is  water. 

Third  sphere.  Having  thus  seen  nature  in  its  first  potence,  as 
attraction  and  repulsion,  giving  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  mechan« 
ical  matter ; — having  seen  it  also  in  its  second,  or  dynamical  po- 
tence, taking  the  appearance  of  light,  in  the  forms  of  magnetism, 
electricity,  and  galvanism,  we  now  come  to  the  third  potence,  that 
in  which  the  two  former  are  perfectly  combined,  and  in  which  is 
shown  the  whole  working  of  the  Absolute  towards  its  great  end,  in 
a  finite  form.  There  is  one  great  aim  after  self-development  in  all 
nature ;  but  as  in  the  real  or  objective  side  the  Absolute  is  seen 
individualized,  the  aim  of  nature  must  there  result  in  individual 
productions,  each  of  which  is  a  little  world  (a  microcosm)  in  itself. 
This  is  realized  in  organization,  or  life  ;  in  which  matter  arid  light, 
the  maternal  and  paternal.principle,  the  mechanical  and  dynamical 
potencies,  are  perfectly  combined.  Every  organization  is  the 
complete  representation  or  image  of  the  Absolute  in  a  finite  form ; 
it  is  subject-object  exhibited  in  nature ;  and  constitutes  the  highest 
perfection  of  physical  existence.  The  three  movements  of  this 
sphere  are,  first,  reproduction — the  embodying  of  the  essential  life- 
principle  into  new  forms  ;  secondly,  irritability — ^the  power  of  in- 

*  Sohelling's  theory  of  the  D3mainical  principles  of  nature,  more  especially  the  methoil 

J3IJ  which  he  deduces  the  thiee  dimensions  of  space  from  majrneti^m,  electricity,  and 

fj^lvanism  re8|>ectivp|y,  is  best  seei:  in  the  "  Zeitschritl  fur  Speculative  Physik,"  vol.  ii 

,pait  %  ^See^lso  Setiwartz,  p.  54  ;^  seq. 
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dependent  and  uninnpelled  movement;  and  thirdly,  sensibility,  in 
which  the  reproductive  and  self-moving  principles  are  combined 
Here  we  have  followed  nature  in  its  different  objective  spheres,  up 
to  its  highest  development ;  sensibility  forming  the  point  in  which 
mere  organized  life  ends,  and  spiritual  life  begins.* 

In  giving  this  rapid  sketch  of  Schelling's  philosophy  of  nature, 
we  have  concentrated  in  a  few  pages  the  matter  of  some  two  or 
three  volumes.  To  show  how  the  different  processes  are  deduced 
one  from  the  other — how  in  the  first  sphere  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics are  developed ;  how  in  the  second  the  phenomena  of 
chemical  agents  are  elucidated  ;  how  in  the  third  the  progress  of 
organized  life  is  traced,  from  the  lowest  kind  of  plant,  through  all 
the  varieties  of  vegetable  and  animal  existence  to  the  very  highest 
organization,  would  take  more  space  than  can  be  here  allotted  to 
the  subject.  We  have  been  anxious  to  give  the  principles,  upon 
which  the  whole  system  proceeds,  as  clearly  as  possible,  and  must 
refer  the  student,  who  would  understand  it  more  fully,  to  the  works 
of  Schelling  himself,  or  to  the  numerous  analyses  which  exist  of 
his  philosophy  in  the  German  language. 

We  have  followed  nature,  then,  through  the  successive  poten- 
cies,  in  which  it  appears  as  matter,  light,  life.  Ail  these  uncon- 
scious productions  are  but  unsuccessful  attempts  in  nature  to  raise 
itself  to  intelligence  ;  they  are  exhibitions  of  mind,  as  yet  in  a  state 
of  slumber ;  and  when  at  length  we  get  beyond  them  into  a  higher 
potence,  and  pass  from  philosophy  of  nature  into  philosophy  of 
mind,  we  have  to  do  precisely  with  the  same  essence,  only  in  an- 
other form ;  and  to  view  precisely  the  same  processes,  only  raised 
to  the  loftier  position  of  self-consciousness. 

Leaving,  then,  the  real  or  objective  side  of  philosophy,  we  pass 
on  to  the  ideal  or  subjective  department — that  to  which  the  name 
of  transcendental  idealism  has  been  appended.  This  work  of 
Schelling  answers  very  closely  to  Fichte's  "  Wissenschaftslehre." 
Like  Fichte,  he  begins  by  searching  after  an  absolute  principle  of 
knowledge,  and  finds  it  i"  the  same  formula  A  =  A.f  Like  Fichte, 
he  divides  the  whole  investigation  into  the  theoretical  and  the 
practical  aspects  of  the  question.  Like  Fichte,  he  proceeds  by 
merging  the  contradictions  which  the  objective  and  subjective 
views  originate,  in  higher  and  more  universal  principles,  until  the 

•  Schcllinjr'a  theonr  of  organiied  matter  w  expounded  in  van  >u«  of  his  work*— «.  g, 
"  Erster  Entwurf,"  Introduction  ;  "  Zeitschrift  fur  Spec.  Phyt..''  vol.  ii.  pnrl  2;  •  Voa 
icr  Wc'lt-Reele ;"  "  Ueher  den  Uraprung  des  ailgemeinen  Organismus/'  p.  179,  &C. 

f  Transc^d.  Ideal  Part  I.  soc.  1 . 
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whole  is  reduced,  not  as  with  Fichte,  to  the  absolute  spoiitanfiity 
of  the  rne,  but  to  the  absolute  spontaneity  of  the  universal  soul.* 
What  has  before  appeared  under  the  form  of  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion— of  time  and  space — ^now  appears  under  the  subjective 
type  of  subject  and  object ;  the  two  opposite  elements  out  of  which 
all  our  knowledge  is  generated.f  We  proceed,  therefore,  with 
the  development  of  our  scheme,  as  shown  on  the  ideal  side  of  the 
philosophy  of  identity. 

Mind,  as  we  said,  is  the  second  movement  of  the  universal  law 
by  which  the  absolute  unfolds  itself;  it  is  nature  returning  from 
the  Finite,  in  which  it  had  embodied  itself,  back  again  to  the 
Infinite ;  and  just  as  we  saw,  that  on  the  real  side  there  were  three 
movements  of  objective  nature,  so,  on  the  ideal  side,  we  find  an- 
swering to  them  three  movements  of  subjective  mind.  The  first 
sphere  is  that  of  knowledge,  and  this  corresponds  to  matter  in  the 
objective  side,  inasmuch  as  the  laws  of  perception  and  of  thought 
exactly  answer  to  the  real  productions  of  nature,  as  was  already 
shown  to  some  extent  by  Kant,  and  more  clearly  by  Fichte.  The 
second  sphere  corresponding  to  the  dynamics  of  nature,  is  that  of 
practice,  or  mind  in  its  free  activity.  And,  lastly,  the  third  sphere 
in  which  knowledge,  and  practice  are  combined,  is  that  of  art^ 
which  exactly  answers  to  the  organic  power  of  nature.  This 
affords  us  three  divisions  in  the  science  of  mind, — the  philosophy 
of  intelligence,  philosophy  of  practice,  and  philosophy  of  art ;  the 
contents  of  which  we  shall  now  portrayj. 

First  sphere.  The  philosophy  of  intelligence,  being  the  first  or 
theoretical  sphere  of  the  subjective  development  of  the  Absolute, 
must  bear  upon  it  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  first  potence, 
namely,  the  embodying  of  the  infinite  in  the  finite.  In  other  words, 
mind,  (or  the  me,)  in  coming  to  the  distinct  knowledge  of  anything, 
must  have  its  free  activity  limited,  and  this  limitation,  (or  obstacle, 
as  Fichte  termed  it,)  which  gives  us  the  idea  of  an  actual  objec- 
tive product,  is  the  infinite  activity  of  the  subject  in  the  process  of 
constituting  itself  7?ni7e. 

In  this  sphere,  again,  we  shall  have  three  movements  as  before. 
The  first  is  sensation,  in  which  the  mind's  activity  gives  rise  to  a 
distinct  image,  that  is  placed  before  it  as  object  of  its  own  contem- 
plation. The  second  movement  is  rejlection,  in  which  the  mind  is 
no  longer  sunk  in  the  contemplation  oi'  its  own  production  objec^ 


♦  Transcend.  Weal.  Part  vi.  General  Observations 
i  Tranacenl.  Ideal  In'rod,  sec  3. 
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lively  viewed,  but  becomes  aware  of  the  process  by  whien  the  con* 
sciousness  of  the  moment  is  produced.  The  result  of  this  self-con- 
scious process  is  called  a  Notion  (BegrifF),  and  the  process  itself  is 
termed  Judgment  (Urtheil).  Judgment  is  the  reference  of  a  par- 
ticular to  a  general  (as  we  see,  e.  g,  in  the  proposition,  horse  is  an 
animal;)  and  in  it,  therefore,  the  finite  perception,  which  we  at- 
tained to  in  sensation,  is  carried  back  again  to  the  infinite  essence 
(the  category)  to  which  it  belongs.  The  union  of  sensation  and 
reflection  gives  rise  to  freedom^  which  is  the  third  movement ;  for 
by  means  of  reflection,  we  become  conscious  that  sensations,  though 
apparently  constrained,  are  the  products  of  our  own  activity.* 

Second  sphere.  The  idea  of  freedom  brings  us  to  the  second 
sphere  of  the  subjective  side,  namely,  the  philosophy  of  practice. 
Under  the  former  sphere  we  have  the  analysis  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  under  this  the  principles  of  action  ;  and,  as  in  knowledge, 
the  me  was  seen  to  be  limited,  throwing  itself  into  a  finite  product, 
so  now  in  action  it  essays  to  rise  again  to  the  Infinite  ;  for  in  all 
moral  action  Deity  itself,  in  its  essential  qualities,  is  manifested. 
Knowledge  shows  the  essence  of  the  Absolute  expressed  in  a  form; 
action  shows  the  form  again  returning  to  the  essence.  In  practi- 
cal philosophy,  as  in  all  the  other  spheres,  we  still  have  three  move- 
ments. The  first  is,  that  in  which  the  active  intelligence  shows 
itself  operating  within  a  limited  circuit,  as  in  a  single  mind.  This 
is  the  principle  of  individuality ;  not  as  though  the  infinite  intelli- 
gence were  something  different  from  the  finite,  or  as  though  there 
were  an  infinite  intelligence  out  of  and  apart  from  the  finite,  but  it 
is  merely  the  absolute  in  one  of  its  particular  moments  ;  just  as  an 
individual  thought  is  but  a  single  moment  of  the  whole  mind.  Each 
finite  reason,  then,  is  but  a  thought  of  the  infinite  and  eternal  rea- 
son. Under  this  head  of  individuality,  Schelling  explains  all  the 
phenomena  connected  with  volition  and  personality,  deducing  the 
nature  of  the  passions,  impulses,  and  moral  feelings,  all  of  which 
appear  before  us  as  springs  to  our  individual  action. f 

The  second  movement  in  this  sphere,  is  that  in  which  the  individu- 
alized action  of  the  absolute  seeks  to  generalize  itself;  in  which  man 
no  longer  acts  alone  as  an  individual,  but,  in  combination  with  other 
men,  forming  a  state.  Hence  arises  the  philosophy  of  jurisprudence 
and  political  economy.     Now,  as  men,  when  acting  individually, 

*  TranscenJ.  Ideal.  Part  iii.,  in  which  the  successive  steps  of  theoretical  intelligenca 
ire  developed  at  len^rth.  in  the  order  above  indicated. 

t  Transcend.  Ideal.  Part  iv.  prop.  1  and  2,  in  which  the  spontaneity  of  Tlie  Mok 
ixhibitcd  as  the  principle  oiYmxaAuSreedum,         yfPKKUfUlJt^  tlMiUl 
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act  under  the  influence  of  freedom,  so  in  their  political  cornbina* 
tions  they  act  from  necessity.  A  country  is  urged  forward  in  its 
progress  towards  civilization,  not  by  any  distinct  volitions  of  its 
own,  but  by  a  necessaiy  law  of  development  Every  nation  plays 
its  part  in  the  drama  of  the  world,  and  every  one  performs  its 
proper  mission,  but  it  marches  on  to  its  destiny,  not  with  design, 
but  by  some  unknown  yet  necessary  cause.* 

This  leads  us,  accordingly,  to  the  third  movement,  in  which  free- 
dom and  necessity  are  completely  blended,  and  that  is  history. 
History  is  the  absolute  combination  of  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual with  the  necessary  development  of  the  race.  Every  act  of 
which  history  is  composed  is  a  free  act ;  and  yet  man,  with  all  his 
freedom,  cannot  help  contributing  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
destiny  of  the  whole  nation  and  the  whole  race  to  which  he  belongs. 
History  is  thus  the  great  mirror,  from  which  the  soul  of  the  world 
is  reflected ;  it  is  an  ever  unfolding  epic  of  the  Divine  intelligence ; 
abd  in  it  we  see  how  the  eternal  mind,  which  operates  in  us  all, 
reveals  itself  successively  to  view  through  the  medium  of  our  indi- 
vidual freedom. 

In  history  Schelling  lays  down  three  great  periods.  The  first 
was  the  period  of /ate,  when  every  thing  appeared  absolutely  under 
the  influence  of  a  blind  and  irresistible  power.  This  may  be 
termed  the  tragic  age.  The  second  period  is  that  in  which  the 
power  of  fate  reveals  itself  as  a  law  of  nature^  that  coerces  every- 
thing into  a  certain  plan  of  development,  which  it  is  compelled  to 
subserve.  This  period  commences  with  the  extension  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  from  which  age  we  can  trace  the  elements  that  have 
moulded  our  modern  history  down  to  the  present  time.  The  third 
period  will  be  that  in  which  we  no  longer  speak  of  fate,  nor  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  but  where  we  view  the  whole  as  a  divine  revelation 
upon  the  theatre  of  the  world.  This  will  b6  the  age  of  Provi- 
dence.* 

Third  sphere.  Having  now  considered  the  two  former  poten- 
cies of  the  subjective  development  of  the  absolute  ;  having  seen  it 
first  in  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  causing  its  activity  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  an  image  or  notion,  its  essence  to  clothe  itself  in  a 
finite  form ;  having  seen  it,  secondly,  in  the  sphere  of  practice,  re- 
turning to  its  original  mode  of  existence  as  a  boundless  activity  or 
absolute  law ;  we  now  come  to  the  highest  potence  of  mental  ex- 

*  Ibid.  Part  iv.  prop.  4,  in  which  it  is  shown  how  in  the  state  the  hamai  will  b» 
lomes  objective  to  itcieir. 
t  Transcend,   deal.  Part  iv.  prop.  4.  sol.  3.  <  .  >»i 
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fartence,  that  of  genius,  as  seen  in  the  production  of  art  In  thii 
we  find  the  complete  concentration  of  all  that  has  gone  before^ 
whether  in  the  real  or  the  ideal  side  of  our  philosophy. 

Art,  as  the  union  of  the  two  former  spheres  of  the  ideal  philos- 
ophy,  must  contain  in  it  a  blending  together  both  of  knowledge 
and  of  action,  of  form  and  of  essence ;  and  this  is  precisely  its 
great  characteristic.  Theory  and  practice  are  there  completely 
united.  Freedom  and  necessity,  which  we  saw  working  m  the 
other  spheres  separately,  in  this  higher  sphere  work  together ;  for 
the  artist  is  impelled  by  an  inward  inspiration  to  his  labor.  More* 
over,  art  being  the  highest  point  of  the  actual  development  of  the 
absolute,  as  it  rises  from  the  lowest  forms  of  matter  to  the  highest 
intelligence,  must  unite  in  itself  both  the  subjective  and  the  objec- 
tive ;  and  what,  in  fact,  are  the  productions  of  genius  but  the  em- 
bodying  our  ideal  creations  into  actual  objective  forms  ?  Again, 
art  must  show  the  features  both  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite ;  and 
accordingly,  infinite  perfection,  the  beau-ideal  of  beauty  and  sub- 
limity, is  shadowed  forth  by  the  artist  in  his  own  finite  productions. 
Lastly,  as  nature  and  mind  show  the  two  characteristics,  the  one 
of  unconsciousness,  the  other  of  self-consciousness,  so  the  inspira- 
tions of  genius  are  partly  conscious  and  partly  spontaneous.  And 
thus  the  infinite  mind  having  passed  through  its  various  forms  of 
objective  and  unconscious  development,  as  seen  in  matter,  light, 
and  organization,  attains  to  its  state  of  self-consciousness  in  sensa- 
tion, reflection,  and  freedom,  and  is  carried  by  the  practical  move- 
ment to  the  highest  point  of  self-realization,  where  by  means  of  art 
its  subjective  or  ideal  forms  become  objectified.  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  unity  or  indifference  of  the  real  and  the  ideal,  and  come, 
at  length,  at  the  end  of  the  process,  to  a  self-produced,  or  rather  a 
self-developed,  subjecUobject* 

Having  completed  the  two  poles  of  his  Identitatslehre,  Schelling 
next  proposed  to  show  the  indifference  point  itself;  that  is,  to  fur- 
nish the  philosophy  of  the  absolute  by  an  analysis  of  the  pure 
reason.  This  was  commenced,  as  we  before  remarked,  in  the 
**  Zeitschrift  fur  Speculative  Physik,"  but  not  completed.  The 
Hegelians  assert  that  it  could  not  be  completed  on  Schelling's 
principles,  btit  that  the  subjective  and  objective  philosophies  re- 
spectively of  Fichte  and  Schelling,  are  united  and  integrated,  only 
by  the  dialectic  process  of  Hegel. 

*  Trans.  lileal.  Pt.  ^.    In  thin 
bnmj^hf  up  to  their  higheft  point 
aaet  in  the  idea  otgenina  uin  i 
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The  above  sketch,  however  brief  and  imperfect,  may  peihapi 
BufBce  to  give  an  idea  of  the  general  character  of  Schelling's  orig- 
inal philosophy.  The  sensation  it  produced  was  manifest  through- 
out Germany,  and  many  of  the  rising  philosophers  of  the  day 
entered  eagerly  into  a  system  at  once  so  comprehensive  and  so 
poetical.  Many  of  Schelling's  pupils  aided  him  in  the  journal  which 
he  published  as  the  organ  of  his  views,  and  some  of  them  exerted 
a  reflex  influence  upon  the  master  himself,  leading  him  to  recast 
some  of  his  opinions  and  to  expand  others.  By  the  lime  his  system 
as  above  described  was  completed,  Schelling  began  to  perceive  that 
he  had  elaborated  too  much  the  objective  points  in  his  philosophy ; 
and  that  in  the  intense  view  which  he  had  taken  of  the  absolute, 
he  had  diminished,  nay,  almost  lost  sight  of  the  notion  of  any  finite 
existence  possessing  freedom  and  personality.  With  him  the  ab- 
solute essence  had  become  everything ;  and  its  development  was 
not  the  free  and  designed  operation  of  intelligence,  but  rather  a 
blind  impulse  working,  first  unconsciously  in  nature,  and  only 
coming  to  self-consciousness  in  mind.  On  this  principle,  all  difier- 
3nce  between  God  and  the  universe  was  entirely  lost ;  his  pan- 
theism became  as  complete  as  that  of  Spinoza ;  and  as  the  absolute 
was  evolved  from  its  lowest  forms  to  the  highest,  in  accordance 
with  the  necessary  law  or  rhythm  of  its  being,  the  whole  world, 
material  and  mental,  became  one  enormous  chain  of  necessity,  to 
which  no  idea  of  free  creation  could  by  any  possibility  be  attached. 

Accordingly  he  now  began  to  enter  upon  another  course  of 
philosophy,  not  intended  to  contradict  the  former,  but  rather  to 
perfect  it,  by  placing  the  whole  question  in  a  new  light.  Many 
different  treatises  were  published  by  him  one  after  the  other,  before 
he  appeared  to  have  written  himself  clear  as  to  what  his  real  design 
was ;  but  at  length  he  came  forth  with  the  declaration,  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  philosophy,  the  positive  and  the  negative  ;  that  he 
had  supplied  the  negative  side,  in  his  original  system ;  and  that  he 
was  now  about  to  complete  it,  by  supplying  the  positive.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two,  according  to  Schelling,  consists  in  this, 
that  while  the  negative  philosophy  deduces  the  idea  (Begriff*)  ot 
God  as  an  idea^  the  posittoe  supplies  his  real, essential  existence. 
The  positive  philosophy  starts  from  being,  and  comes  to  thought ; 
the  negative  starts  from  thought,  and  seeks  (though  in  vain)  to 
attain  to  existence.* 

*  The  firet  distinct  statement  of  this  new  stand-point  is  found  in  the  "  JahrbQcher  del 
Medicin,"  vol.  i.  part  i.    The  precise  reason  why  the  terms  positive  and  negative  are  ao- 
*    '  "^'^H  lBi?iMP^^  ^^  ^  system,  it  b  not  verr  fAsy  to  determine.    The  prevailing 
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God,  the  object  of  all  philosophy,  stands  to  us  in  two  points  of 
view.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  abstract  idea  of  him,  i.  e,  the 
notion  of  his  attributes,  or  of  what  he  is ;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  his  being  or  existence,  embodying  the  truth  that  he  is.  The 
negative  philosophy  begins  with  a  low  and  crude  idea  of  the  abso- 
lute, and  evolves  from  it  a  higher ;  in  this  way  it  proceeds  step  by 
step  through  all  the  realms  of  nature  and  spirit,  until  it  attains  the 
highest  notion  which  we  can  have  of  Deity ;  but  when  it  has  done 
all  this,  it  is  only  the  notion  of  God  we  have  deduced,  and  not  the 
existence.  The  positive  philosophy,  then,  adds  to  this  idea  of  God 
his  real  existence  ;  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  Kant's  system  we 
saw  that  his  theoretical  philosophy  attained  a  notion  of  God  which 
appeared  simply  as  a  personification  of  our  own  faculties,  while  his 
practical  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  supplied  the  essential 
reality.* 

The  chief  objects,  then,  of  this  new  or  positive  philosophy  may 
be  stated  as  follows : — 1st.  To  raise  us  beyond  the  pantheistic  view, 
given  in  the  former  system,  and  exhibit  the  Deity  as  a  free  personal 
supra-mundane  being.  2dly.  To  show  the  necessity  and  the  pro- 
cess of  the  creation  of  the  world  out  of  God.  3dly.  To  explain  the 
relation  of  man  to  God,  as  an  independent  and  yet  dependent  be- 
ing.  4thly,  and  lastly.  To  unfold  the  nature  and  possibility  of  moral 
evil.     Let  us  view  these  four  points  in  succession. 

1.  In  order  to  rise  above  the  pantheistic  point  of  view,  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  Absolute,  as  ground  of  all  things,  and  6rci- 
head,  as  one  particular  manifestation  of  it.  The  primary  fon»  of 
the  Absolute  is  will  or  self-action.  It  is  an  absolute  power  of  be- 
coming in  reality  what  it  is  in  the  germ.  The  second  form  in  whidi 
it  appears  is  that  of  being ;  i.  e.  the  realization  of  what  its^  will  or 
power  indicated  to  be  possible.  But  as  yet  there  is  no  personality, 
no  Deity  properly  so  called.  For  this  we  must  add  the  further  idea 
of  freedom,  which  is  the  power  that  the  Absolute  possesses  of  remain- 
ing either  in  its  first  or  its  second  potence,  as  above  stated,  hi  this 
unity,  which  contains  the  three  ideas  of  action,  of  existence,  and  of 
freedom,  consists  the  proper  idea  of  God,     God,  before  the  exist- 

itlea,  however,  seems  to  be  that  in  the  negative  philosophy,  he  started  (as  Fitche  did'^ 
from  an  absolute  and  rational  principle  of  science,  and  thus:  evohred  only  the  order  or 
ideas :  in  the  positive,  on  the  contrary,  he  begins  with  the  direct  intuition  of  Deity,  as 
matter  of  inward  experience,  and  thus  gets  into  the  splicre  oCrealUy. — Consult  Preface 
to  Cousin's  Fragments,  on  the  methml  of  philosophy. 

.  *  This  theosophic  view  Schelling  derived  in  great  measure  from  Jacob  Boh  me.  "  Ich 
schame  mich,"  he  remarks,  '*  des  Namens  vieler  sogenannter  Schwnrmer  nirht,  sond- 
em  will  ihn  noch  laut  bekennen,  und  mich  ruhmea  voa  ibnen  gelernt  zu  haben."-- 
**  Dariegang  des  Wahren  VerhaJt.**  p.  156. 
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ence  of  the  world,  is  the  undeveloped,  impersona ,  absolute  essence 
from  which  all  things  proceed ;  it  is  only  after  this  essence  is  de^ 
veloped,  and  has  passed  successively  into  the  three  states  respec- 
tively of  action,  of  objective  existence,  and  of  freedom,  that  he 
attains  personality,  and  answers  to  the  proper  notion  of  Deity.* 

2.  With  regard  to  creation,  we  can  now  explain  the  existence 
of  the  world  without  identifying  it  wiih  Deity,  as  is  done  in  the  or 
dinary  pantheistic  hypothesis.     The"  absolute  is  the  real  ground  of 
all  things  that  exist,  but  the  absolute  is  not  yet  Deity.     That  ele 
ment  in  it,  which  passes  into  the  creation  and  constitutes  its  es- 
sence, is  not  the  whole  essence  of  Deity ;  it  is  not  that  part  of  it 
which,  peculiarly  speaking,  nnakes  it  divine.     The  material  world, 
then,  is  simply  one  form  or  potence  in  which  the  absolute  chooses 
to  exist ;  in  which  it  freely  determines  to  objectify  ilself,  and  con- 
sequently is  only  one  step  towards  the  realization  of  the  full  con 
ception  of  Deity,  as  a  Divine  Person.t 

3.  Man  is  the  summit  of  the  creation — he  is  that  part  of  it  in 
which  the  absolute  sees  himself  most  fully  portrayed  as  the  perfect 
image  or  type  of  the  infinite  reason.  In  him,  objective  creation 
has  taken  the  form  of  subjectivity ;  and  hence  he  is  said,  in  contra- 
distinction to  everything  else,  to  have  been  formed  in  the  image  of 
God, 

Lastly.  To  solve  the  problem  of  moral  evil,  we  must  keep  in 
mind,  that  man,  though  grounded  in  the  absolute,  still  is  not  identi- 
fied with  Deity ;  since  the  Divine  element,  namely,  the  unity  of  the 
three  potencies  of  the  original  essence,  is  wanting  to  him.  Still, 
man  bears  a  perfect  resemblance  to  God,  and  therefore  must  be 
free,  and  fully  capable  of  acting,  if  he  choose,  against  his  own  des- 
tiny. This  actually  took  place,  inasmuch  as  he  attempted,  like 
God,  to  create^  separating  the  three  potencies  which  were  shadowed 
forth  in  him  as  the  image  of  Deity,  and  not  being  able,  in  doing  so, 
to  retain  their  unity.  Hence  the  will  of  man  was  removed  from 
the  centre  of  th^  Divine  will,  attempted  to  act  independently,  and 

*  The  thecMophic  Tiew  of  the  Divine  nature  as  given  by  Schelling,  ig  confessedly  ob- 
scure. In  his  "  Denknial  der  Schrift  von  den  gottlichen  Dingen,"  he  discusses  the 
question  at  issue  between  himself  and  Jacobi;  and  seeks  to  vinuicate  himself  from  the 
charge  of  pantheism.  So  also  in  the  Preface  to  Cousin,  he  combats  the  notion,  that 
Deity  is  synonymous  with  pure  being,  as  involving  a  pantheistic  result ;  and  shows  the 
chief  merit  of  his  philosophy  to  arise  from  the  fact  of  its  having  established  the  idea  of 
a  progressive  development  in  the  Absolute,  from  pure  being  up  to  personality. — Pre> 
face,  part  iii. 

f  This  theosophic  view  of  nature  is  given  at  large  in  the  "  Jahrbflcher  der  Medicin.* 
The  student  of  Schelling,  however,  may  see  the  whole  of  what  is  essential  in  the  mat- 
kr,  in  the  small  polemical  brochure,  entitled,  "  Darlegunc  des  wahren  Verhaaltnisne* 
dpr  Natur-pholosop'iie  zu  drr  verbesserten  Fichtischen  I^re.'     (1806.) 


^'^3^ 
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brooght  ODnfusion  and  moral  obliquity  into  his  aati^re.  Man  would 
become  like  a  God,  and  by  attempting  to  do  so,  he  lost  the  very 
image  of  God  which  he  did  possess.* 

The  last  attempts  which  Schelling  has  made  in  philosophy  have 
been  almost  entirely  of  a  theosophic,  and,  consequently,  mystical 
nature.  These  may  all  be  included  under  the  title,  **  Philosophy  of 
Revelation,"  in  which  he  attempts  to  explain  the  rationale  of  all 
mythology,  and  to  deduce  scientifically  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
Bible  concerning  the  fall  of  man,  and  his  redemption  by  Christ.  In 
this  portion  of  his  philosophy,  the  doctrine  of  nhe  Trinity  is  ex- 
plained, on  the  principle  of  the  three  divine  potencies,  which  have 
been  so  often  employed  before :  the  fall  of  man  is  interpreted  as 
being  the  disuniting  of  the  human  will  as  the  type,  from  the  Divine 
will  as  the  antitype ;  while  the  doctrine  of  redemption  is  viewed  as 
the  reunion  of  that  will  to  God.  The  first  Adam,  the  original  type 
of  humanity,  separated  from  God,  and  acted  during  the  ages  of  this 
resisted  evil  as  the  god  of  this  world,  striving  after  an  independent 
and  extra- Divine  existence.  The  second  Adam,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  type  of  the  new  creation,  exhibited  the  return  of  man  to  a  per- 
fect union  with  the  Divine  nature.f 

On  this  principle  is  explained  the  whole  religious  history  of  the 
world  ;  that  history  showing,  like  everything  else,  three  diflferent 
phases.  From  the  fall  of  man  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  human 
consciousness  was  given  up  to  the  influence  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  being  separated  from  God  and  devoted  to  sense.  Hence 
the  rise  of  Polytheism,  and  the  existence  of  heathen  mythology 
generally.  Gradually  the  identity  of  these  powers  with  God  be- 
gan to  break  in  upon  the  mind,  and  gave  the  first  notion  of  mono- 
theism, which  was  completed  in  Christ,  the  Grod-Man.  Christ 
represented  the  complete  reunion  of  man  to  God,  the  return  of 
the  finite  revolted  will  to  the  infinite — a  return  which  is  shadowed 
forth  by  his  perfect  obedience.  But  man  is  not  raised  at  once  to 
perfect  reunion  to  God  ;  and  hence  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit, 

•  The  doctrine  of  human  freedom,  the  nature  of  good  and  ctU,  and  the  mund  of  the 
existence  of  the  latter,  are  discussed  at  some  length  in  a  tractate  at  the  end  of  his 
"  PhiIo9ophi8che  Schriften,"  entitled  "  Philosophische  Untersuchungen  fiber  das  Wesen  /it     ,    ^  ,         |- 
der  menschlichf  n  Freiheit."  Jll  IjMXm|I  itifc 

t  Schelling's  views  on  the  philosophy  of  revelation  are  only  known  in  their  more   t^^Me^^V^ 
matured  form,  as  delivered  in  tne  lecture  room.     Some  idea  of  them,  however,  may  be  OlmUll 
gained  from  his  "  Philosophic  und  Religion,"  and  also  from  the  "  Lectures  on  the  ^ 

methods  of  Academical  Study/'  The  eighth  lecture  is  on  the  Historical  Cnnstruittion 
of  Christianity,  where  a  general  view  is  ufTorded  of  the  manner  in  which  he  undov 
stands  the  nature  of  the  Christian  doctrines. 
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as  that  in  which  the  reunion  is  completed  by  the  constant  impulse 
of  a  Divine  power.* 

Even  in  the  development  of  Christianity  itself,  Schelling  finds 
the  same  threefold  movement  which  runs  so  universally  through 
his  whole  system.  The  first  movement  is  seen  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  religion  of  Peter,  objective  in  its  whole  aspect ;  the 
second  in  Protestantism,  the  religion  of  Paul,  appealing  to  man's 
subjective  consciousness ;  the  third  is  the  religion  of  John — the 
union  of  both  in  love.  The  first  and  second  are  now  passing 
away,  and  the  next  great  form  of  Christianity  will  be  that  in 
which  love  will  conquer  all  in  the  perfect  union  of  the  objective  re- 
ligion of  the  Catholic,  with  the  subjective  piety  of  the  Protestant.f 

It  is  now  easy  to  see  the  vast  comprehensiveness  of  Schelling's 
philosophy  as  a  whole.  It  begins  by  advocating  a  kind  of  Divine 
intuition,  by  which  we  gaze  upon  the  realistic  ground  or  basis  of 
all  the  phanomena,  both  of  mind  and  matter.  From  this  it  goes 
on  to  construct,  by  means  of  an  absolute  and  a  priori  law,  the 
whole  phenomenal  universe,  deriving  it  from  the  self-unfolding  of 
the  Absolute.  One  region  of  existence  after  another  yields,  as  by 
a  magic  spell,  to  the  bidding  of  this  law,  and  confesses  its  secret 
unveiled.  Matter,  with  all  its  dull  inertia,  puts  on  the  garb  of 
contending  powers,  and  shows  itself  to  be  the  objective  reflectioii 
of  the  Absolute  itself;  those  subtle  agencies  which  we  term  mag- 
netism, electricity,  galvanism,  light,  and  heat,  each  owns  itself  to 
be  but  one  pulsation  in  the  self-developing  process  of  the  universal 
mind ;  and  even  the  phenomena  of  organized  life  are  still  but  the 
complete  objectifying  of  the  absolute,  each  animal  nature  being  a 
perfected  type  of  the  eternal  nature  itself.  From  the  philosophy 
'of  nature,  Schelling  passes  in  one  unbroken  chain  of  argument, 
without  a  chasm  between,  to  the  philosophy  of  spirit.  The  same 
great  law  of  the  absolute  solves  the  mysteries  of  sensation,  of  in- 
telligence, and  of  human  freedom  ;  from  thence  it  proceeds  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  man  as  an  individual  agent ;  of  man  in 
his  connection  with  society ;  and,  lastly,  of  man  as  he  has  devel- 
oped his  being  upon  the  broad  page  of  history.  Finally,  it  enters 
into  the  mazy  regions  of  human  genius  and  art,  and  finds  in  them 

*  This  historical  view  of  mankind  from  the  religious  stand-point  u  given  in  the  trac- 
tate "  Ueber  die  Gottheiten  der  Samothrace.'' 

t  In  1841,  Schelling  opened  his  lectures  at  Berlin,  and  excited  the  hope  that  the  long 
expected  completion  ot  his  Philosophy  would  be  accomplished.  His  speedy  retirement, 
however,  renuered  this  hope  delusive.  The  only  thing  that  has  come  from  his  pen 
since  that  time  is  a  preface  to  the  posthumous  works  of  Steflens.  (1846.)  This,  how- 
ever, is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  remarks  upon  the  religious  aspect  of  the  tiines; 
awl  the  "  church  of  the  future."  ,  , 
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die  crown  and  the  summit  of  the  whole  process — tlie  highest  ex 
pression  of  the  Deity  in  the  world. 

Here  it  might  be  supposed,  that  the  luthor  would  have  found 
his  goal,  and  having  constructed  the  universe  out  of  almost  nothing, 
have  at  length  enjoyed  his  Sabbath  in  peace.  But,  instead  of  this, 
we  find  that  the  work  is  only  half-done ;  he  has  developed  the  law 
of  the  universe,  but  not  explained  the  substance ;  he  has  exhibited 
the  form,  now  he  must  go  to  the  matter ;  he  has  analyzed  the  ful'. 
idea  of  God,  and  now  he  must  make  manifest  his  existence.  Upon 
this,  with  unwearied  wings,  he  begins  another  flight — pantheism 
is  left  behind,  and  the  real  Triune  Jehovah  is  placed  before  us  in 
all  the  plenitude  of  a  Divine  personality.  Next,  the  whole  nature 
of  the  dependent  creation  is  developed,  the  procedure  of  the  ma- 
terial universe  from  the  absolute  expounded,  and  the  mysteries  of 
existence,  which  had  been  hidden  before  in  thick  darkness,  mado 
irradiant  with  light  and  intelligence.  The  destiny  of  man  then 
comes  upon  the  stage.  To  show  this,  we  have  the  origin  of  moral 
evil  discussed  ;  and  the  question,  so  long  tossed  upon  the  billows 
nf  controversy,  forever  set  at  rest.  The  door  being  thus  open  into 
the  region  of  Christian  theology,  the  philosopher  boldly  enters  in, 
to  grapple  with  the  great  ideas  which  we  there  met  with.  The 
law,  which  has  unveiled  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  the  soul,  we 
may  be  sure  does  not  fail  in  explaining  the  whole  rationale  of 
Christian  faith.  The  great  doctrines  of  revelation — the  fall  of 
man — the  theory  of  redemption — the  effusion  of  the  Spirit, — all 
are  converted  from  objects  of  faith  to  objects  of  science  ;  all  flow, 
as  by  natural  consequence,  from  the  great  rhythm  of  existence ; 
nay,  the  controversies  of  the  Church  themselves  are  settled,  and 
the  repose  of  the  world  announced  in  the  predominance  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  beloved  apostle  over  the  equally  partial  views, 
both  of  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic.  Such,  and  far  more 
sweeping  than  we  have  represented  it,  is  the  philosophical  system 
by  which  the  name  of  Schelling  is  destined  to  go  down  the  stream 
of  time  to  the  latest  posterity. 

To  give  any  elaborate  critique  upon  Schelling*s  philosophy,  we 
imagine  is  in  this  country  quite  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
be  arguing  about  a  system,  which  very  few  as  yet  understand,  and 
prehaps  no  one  believes  in.  We  shall  only  offer  one  or  two  reflec- 
tions upon  some  of  the  main  positions  which  almost  neceFsariiy 
suggest  themselves.  First  of  all,  where  is  our  guarantee  for  the 
validitv  of  the  intellectual-intuition    principle,   upon  which  the 
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whole  truth  of  the  system  rests,  and  without  wliich,  as  Schell- 
ing  acknowledges,  no  one  can  take  one  single  step  into  his  philoso- 
phy ?  Respecting  our  knowledge  of  the  Absolute,  there  are  in 
fact  no  less  than  three  hypotheses  in  vogue.  The  first  is,  that  the 
knowledge  of  it  is  altogether  impossible,  there  being  no  higher 
faculty  than  the  understanding,  and  that  being  cognizant  simply  of 
relative  and  finite  phenomena.  The  next  hypothesis  maintains, 
that  we  have  a  faculty  superior  to  the  understanding,  namely,  the 
reason ;  by  which  we  gain  an  idea  of  the  absolute  as  the  primary 
existence  in  which  all  finite  things  are  grounded.  The  third  hy- 
pothesis is,  that  of  intellectual  intuition,  by  v/hich,  as  Scheliing 
imagines,  we  are  not  only  cognizant  of  the  absolute,  but  have  an 
insight  also  into  the  very  laws  of  its  development  in  creation. 

Now  Scheliing  fuKy  admits  that  the  Absolute  cannot  be  known 
by  our  ordihary  intellectual  faculties;  in  other  words,  that  the 
actual  essence  of  things  cannot  be  attained  to  simply  by  our  un- 
derstanding. Instead  of  contenting  himself,  however,  with  the 
faculty  of  reason,  as  the  revealer  of  absolute  existence,  he  has 
ventured  to  run  into  an  altogether  wild  hypothesis,  and  under  the 
fiction  of  intellectual  intuition,  has  pretended  to  unfold,  a  priori^ 
all  the  secrets  of  nature,  as  being  various  modi  of  the  Divine  ex« 
istence ;  in  a  word,  to  reproduce  in  our  own  consciousness  Deity 
itself.  We  cannot  but  think  that  Scheliing  has  far  too  gratuitously 
taken  for  granted,  both  the  reality  of  the  process,  which  he  terms 
intellectual  intuition,  and  the  reality  of  the  product;  especially  as 
he  professes  to  erect  a  scientific  system,  having  self-evident  axioms 
at  its  basis.  If  his  doctrine  of  identity  means  anything,  it  means 
that  thought  and  being  are  essentially  one ;  that  the  process  of 
thinking  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  process  of  creating ;  that  in 
constructing  the  universe  by  logical  deduction,  we  do  virtually  ihe 
same  thing  as  Deity  accomplishes  in  developing  himself  into  all 
the  forms  and  regions  of  creation  ;  that  every  man's  reason,  there- 
fore, is  really  God :  in  fine,  that  Deity  is  the  whole  sum  of  con- 
sciousness  immanent  in  the  world.  "This  doctrine,"  says  M. 
Willm,  in  his  Memoir  to  the  French  Academy,  "is  founded — 

*'  1.  Upon  an  illusion.  For  it  takes  the  process  of  ordinary  gen-* 
cralization  for  an  absolute  law  of  reason ;  and  erects  the  principle 
at  which  generalization  stops,  into  the  real  and  essential  principle 
of  things  themselves. 

"2.  Upon  a  paralogism.     For  it  confounds  the  order  of  knowl 
edzt  with  the  order  of  existence.  bMn 
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^S.  Upon  an  exaggeration.  For  it  exaggerates  the  harmony 
which  exists,  or  which  we  naturally  affirm  between  our  intelli- 
gence and  rejUity,  by  making  it  an  identity,  and  attrbuting  to 
reason  so  absolute  an  authority,  that  everything  must  be  as  if 
thinks,  from  the  moment  that  it  thinks  it. 

"  4.  Upon  an  hypothesis.  For  it  is  a  gratuitous  supposition  to 
place  all  truth  in  the  reason,  and  thus  to  equal  reason  with  God/'* 

To  be  convinced  that  Schelling's  axioms  are  not  the  soundest, 
we  have  only  to  look  next  to  some  of  the  actual  conclusions  of 
his  philosophy,  and  consider  whether  they  be  not  in  the  highest 
degree  unsatisfactory.  As  an  example  of  this,  we  imagine,  thai 
his  original  system  of  identity,  which  makes  the  whole  phenomen 
of  the  universe  one  chain  of  necessary  development,  is  entirely  in- 
consistent with  the  facts  of  physical  and  moral  evil ;  and  equally 
so  with  the  conscious  freedon»of  man  as  a  moral  agent.  Again  ; 
the  view  maintained  by  Schelling  respecting  Deity,  as  coming 
gradually  to  self-consciousness,  and  realizing  himself  only  in  man, 
is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  perfections  of  God,  as  displayed  in 
the  design  of  the  universe,  and  felt  in  the  holier  emotions  of  man's 
religious  nature.  Further ;  the  result  of  the  system,  as  a  theory 
of  natural  philosophy,  by  no  means  answers  to  the  expectations 
it  excites.  One  would  think,  that  if  the  very  laws  of  material 
existence  were  laid  bare,  there  could  be  no  further  need  of  ex- 
peiimental  investigations.  What  then,  is  the  fact? — within  the 
bounds  of  experimental  philosophy  not  an  idea  is  introduced, 
which  can  bear  any  other  title  than  that  of  pure  hypothesis ; 
while  the  rough  path  of  induction  must  still  be  beaten  as  dili- 
gently, as  though  Schelling*s  great  a  priori  discoveries  had  never 
dawned  upon  the  world.  If  we  are  to  have  a  purely  rational  phi- 
losophy at  all,  which  shall  satisfy  the  phenomena  of  the  universe, 
and  explain  the  whole  experience  of  the  human  consciousness,  it 
must  rest  upon  a  far  surer  foundation  than  that  which  Schellinp 
has  laid,  and  answer  far  more  perfectly  to  the  external  and  interna 
facts,  which  come  before  onr  daily  observation.  The  day,  w< 
imagine,  is  far  distant,  before  we  shall  have  to  welcome  the  devel- 
opment of  any  great  physical  laws  from  one  who  entirely  sets  al 
nought  the  whole  logic  of  induction. 

With  regard  to  Schelling's  Theosophy,  we  can  hardly  view  it  as 
meriting  the  title  of  philosophy  at  all,  in  any  true  or  proper  sense ; 
indeed,  we  believe  it  is  very  generally  rejected  in  Germany,  ^"en 
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by  those  who  had  been  warm  admirers  of  his  original  system. 
With  these  obvious  objections,  however,  we  must  admit,  that,  as 
an  instance  of  bold  generalization,  of  fertile  fancy,  of  reasoning 
ingenuity,  abounding  at  the  same  time  in  original  ^'iews  on  many 
topics,  and  exhibiting  a  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  almost 
every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  the  philosophy  of  Schelling 
exhibits  a  monument  of  genius,  which,  in  the  same  department, 
has  been  seldom  equalled,  and  perhaps  never  exceeded,  in  the 
world.* 

Fichte  and  Schelling  represent  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the 
modern  German  idealism;  the  one  starting  from  the  subjective 
principle,  the  other  from  the  objective — the  one  regarding  self,  the 
other  the  infinite  and  eternal  mind,  the  soul  of  the  world,  as  the 
Absolute.  Hegel,  to  whom  we  must  now  turn  our  attention,  has 
passed  beyond  the  region  both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  and  at- 
tained to  the  elevation  of  what  is  usually  termed  absolute  idealism, 
Fichte  supposed  that  there  is  a  real  subjective  existence,  in  whose 
nature  reside  those  limitations,  by  which  he  has  accounted  for  the 
phenomena  of  the  outward  world ;  and  Schelling  maintained  an 
original,  absolute,  living  essence^  containing  within  itself  the  laws 
of  its  own  self-development.  Hegel  has  first  resolved  everything 
into  a,  process  of  thought,  and  claimed  to  reach  the  point  at  which 
all  speculative  philosophy  aims — ^that  in  which  thought  and  exist- 
ence perfectly  coincide. 

George  William  Frederick  Hegel  was  bom  at  Stuttgard,  in  the 
year  1770.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  the  university  of 
Tubingen,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  and, 
in  the  philosophical  department,  attended  the  same  lectures  with 
Schelling.  After  having  taken  his  degree,  and  having  occupied  some 
years  as  a  private  tutor,  he  went  to  Jena  in  the  year  1801,  where 
he  began  his  lectures  as  a  professor,  with  an  auditory  oH  four  stu- 
dents. The  next  sixteen  years  of  his  life  were  spent,  partly  as  a 
professor,  partly  as  rector  of  a  gymnasium,  and  partly  as  an  editor 
and  author.  At  length,  in  the  year  1818,  he  was  called  to  Berlin, 
where  he  lectured  with  great  success  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  November  14,  1831. 

Hegel  began  his  philosophical  career  as  a  firm  partisan  of  Schel« 
ling ;  and  when  he  first  ventured  beyond  the  pale  of  his  authority^ 
the  aim  was  rather  to  give  system  and  uiiity  to  Schel!ing*s  dcK> 
trines,  than  to  advance  any  altogether  new  ideas.     Schelling,  a 

*  See  Note  Q.  Appendix. 
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we  have  sufficiently  seen,  was  anything  but  systematic  in  I  is  phil- 
osophical writings ;  in  continuing  to  pour  forth  the  productions 
of  his  inventive  genius,  through  the  medium  of  his  journals,  he 
seemed  to  aim  more  at  putting  his  thoughts  in  different  points  of 
view,  than  at  building  up  the  regular  framework  of  a  scientific 
superstructure.  Hegel,  with  less  invention,  possessed  greater  logi- 
cal acumen  and  far  more  method  than  his  contemporary ;  and  to 
this  mainly  is  owing  the  great  extent  to  which  his  school  has  now 
spread  itself  throughout  Germany.* 

The  entrance  into  philosophy,  according  to  Schelling,  was  by 
the  door  of  intellectual  intuition,  a  faculty  by  which  we  were  sup- 
posed to  gaze  immediately  upon  the  absolute,  as  we  gaze  by  ordi- 
nary sensation  upon  the  forms  of  the  material  world.  Hegel  con- 
sidered this  principle  to  be  unphilosophical,  and  strove  to  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  a  faculty  which  might  be  so  easily  abused, 
and  would  so  naturally  open  the  door  (as  was  actually  the  case) 
into  the  regions  of  mysticism.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  sought 
to  construct  a  purely  logical  system,  where  there  should  be  no  in- 
explicable phenomena  remaining — where  no  real  essence,  either 
subjective  or  objective,  should  be  admitted,  that  was  not  fully  sub- 
limated into  thought,  and  that  might  not  form  indeed  a  logical  part 
of  the  very  process  of  philosophy  itself. 

With  Schelling,  ihere  was  a  primary  essence  in  the  absolute, 
previous  to  its  development,  and  which  therefore  did  not  originate 
in  the  developing  process ;  in  more  technical  language,  there  was 
an  (x)  which  remained  to  the  last  unresolved  in  his  philosophy. 
Instead  of  beginning  with  zero,  and  explaining  all  existence,  he 
began  with  a  realistic  point — a  certain  absolute  power  or  law,  per- 
ceived through  the  medium  of  intellectual  intuition,  and  made  this 
the  basis  of  everything  else.  Beyond  the  region  of  thought  there 
lay,  as  he  conceived,  the  region  of  real  existence,  containing  in  it 
the  principle  of  its  own  self-unfolding.  With  Hegel,  however,  the 
case  was  different :  he  allowed  of  no  original  essence  whatever, 
which  was  not  identical  with  thought,  and  which  was  not  com- 
pletely worked  up  into  his  philosophical  process.  The  x  was  with 
him  entirely  resolved;  for,  beginning  with  nothing,  he  showed 
with  logical  precision  how  everything  had  regularly  proceeded 
from  it. 

*  Hegel  himself  aays  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Van  Ghert: — "  Das,  worauf,  Wi  allea 
philosophiren,  und  jetzt  mehrals  sonst,  das  Hauptgewicht  zu  legen  ist,  ist  freilich  dii 
MetAofJe  d^ts  nolhiefenditf efi  Z'usammtnkan^s,  des  Ueliergehens  eiuer  Form  in  die  Andere. 

~      *    ' "    Schriften,      '  "  ^'*" 
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Another  point  of  difference  between  these  two  great  philosophers 
lies  here.  Schelling's  intuition  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  law 
of  the  universe  (the  process  of  objectifying  and  again  subjectifying) 
was  learned  by  experience.  The  rhythm  of  all  existence  was  sup- 
pjsed  by  him  to  be  cognizable  at  the  same  time  by  the  inward  ex- 
perience of  the  subjective  self,  in  the  outward  operations  of  nature, 
and  likewise  in  the  progressive  course  of  the  world's  history. 
Kegels  philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  is  pure  rationalism,  from  the 
very  first  step  to  the  last ;  it  results  from  resigning  oneself  en 
tirely  to  the  laws  of  thought,  as  seen  in  speculative  reasoning,  and 
regards  the  self-development  of  that  thought  as  being  the  true  rev- 
elation of  the  Absolute,  that  is,  of  God.  Thoughts  are,  with  him, 
the  only  concrete  realities ;  and  logic,  as  being  a  true  description 
of  their  processes,  is  at  the  same  time  a  true  description  of  the 
laws  of  tlie  universe.  With  other  philosophers,  logic  had  been 
merely  a  formal  science ;  but  although  its  dignity  had  been  much 
raised  by  Kant,  as  also  by  Fichte  and  Schelling,  yet  it  was  re- 
served for  Hegel  to  deny  altogether  its  formal  character,  to  make 
it  a  real  branch  of  metaphysics,  and  to  admit  it  as  a  part  of  the 
process  by  which  the  whole  universe  of  things  is  constructed. 
Not  only  (as  in  the  philosophy  of  Schelling)  is  the  method  of  logic 
regarded  equally  with  the  phenomena  of  nature  as  a  manifestation 
of  the  Absolute,  hut  it  is  apart  of  the  very  process  in  which  the  ab* 
solute  itself  consists.  With  these  principles,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
significantly  the  Hegelian  philosophy  has  been  denominated  a 
system  of  absolute  idealism. 

We  see  here,  in  fact,  the  perfect  culmination  of  the  idealistic 
method.  Kant  admitted  a  double  principle  as  the  basis  of  his  phi- 
losophy ;  the  subjective  form*  of  the  understanding  uniting  with  an 
empirical  element,  in  order  to  give  rise  to  real  knowledge.  Fichte 
brought  the  question  of  realism  and  idealism  to  a  crisis.  What- 
ever we  know  of  a  certainty,  he  affirmed,  must  be  the  act  of  our 
own  consciousness.  Philosophy,  therefore,  must  take  its  stand 
upon  this  one  subjective  principle,  and  deduce  all  knowledge,  as  a 
spider  spins  its  web,  from  the  laws  of  the  inward  self.  Schelling 
perceived  that  if  we  take  our  stand  here,  one  of  two  jhings  must 
follow ;  either  we  must  admit  the  me  to  be  the  absolute  generating 
principle  of  all  things,  so  that  the  world  is  but  the  shadow  projected 
by  its  own  laws,  (a  result  which  ends  virtually  in  nihilism,)  or 
allowing  the  two  terms  of  subject  and  object  to  have  a  distinct 
existQpce,  we  fail  of  a  single  and  absolute  basis  for  human  knowl 
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edge,  and  return  to  the  old  disputes  between  the  realist,  the  ideal- 
ist,  and  the  sceptic.  To  relieve  this  difficulty,  he  affirmed  the 
fundamental  unity  or  identity  of  subject  and  object,  regarding 
them  as  the  two  poles  of  existence — ^separate  in  their  manifesta- 
tions, but  the  one  infallibly  leading  to  the  other.  Schelling,  it  is 
known,  made  several  attempts  to  develop  the  unity  of  his  system, 
and  furnish  the  philosophy  of  the  absolute,  but  never  fully  suc- 
ceeded. The  poles  ever  persisted  in  remaining  apart,  the  indiffer- 
ence point  being  unfound.  At  this  point,  Hegel  came  forward  with 
the  assertion  that  subject  and  object,  thought  and  existence,  arc 
ahsolutely  one — and  that  the  only  actual  reality  is  that  which  re- 
sults from  their  mutual  relation.  Take  any  material  object  as  an 
illustration.  Fichte  would  say,  it  is  a  result  of  my  inward  activity. 
Schelling  would  contend  that  the  outward  fact  and  inward  percep- 
tion are  both  real,  but  both  the  manifestation  of  the  absolute  essence 
in  different  stages  of  its  development.  Hegel  says  no — the  out- 
ward thing  is  nothing,  the  inward  perception  is  nothing,  for  neither 
could  exist  alone  ;  the  only  reality  is  the  relation,  or  rather  the 
synthesis  of  the  two,  which  accordingly  shows  us  that  the  essence 
or  nature  of  being  itself  consists  in  the  co-existence  of  two  oppo- 
sites.  Accordingly,  the  ordinary  conception  which  men  have 
formed  of  things,  is  completely  reversed.  We  generally  consider 
that  an  individual  object,  say  a  man  or  a  horse,  is  a  reality,  and 
that  it  is  the  mind  which  forms  the  universal  idea  for  its  own  con- 
venience. Hegel,  on  the  other  hand,  affirms,  that  it  is  the  uni- 
versal and  particular  ideas,  the  genus  and  species  put  together, 
which  actually  create  the  individual.  Ideas,  therefore,  arising  as 
they  do  from  the  union  of  two  opposites,  are  the  concrete  realities 
of  Hegel's  philosophy ;  and  the  process  of  the  evolution  of  ideas 
in  the  human  mind  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  process  of  all  existence 
— ^the  Absolute — God.  On  this  ground  it  is,  that  logic  is  the  ne- 
cessary basis  of  every  system  of  absolute  idealism,*' 

Philosophy  begins,  then,  on  the  Hegelian  principle,  by  our  gain- 
ing a  clear  conception  of  the  laws  of  thought ;  those  laws  by  which 
the  knowledge  of  anything  whatever  is  arrived  at.  In  attempting 
to  observe  these  laws,  we  soon  discover  that  the  process  of  know- 
ing implies  a  threefold  movement.  First  of  all,  our  consciousness 
exists  in  a  condition  in  which  it  is  one  with  the  object.  Pure  sensa- 
tion (as  is  generally  admitted)  would  never  give  us  the  knowledge 

*  The  student  of  Hevel  may  consult,  on  this  point  Dr.  Ott's  work,  e  ititled  "  Hegel, 
et  la  Philosophie  AllemanJe,"  chap,  ii.,  where  ni^ny  illustrations  of  the  above  jriiici* 
pies  will  be  found.  O^^UllU^v'^ttt''^ 
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of  an  external  world ;  all  that  it  afTords  us  is  a  bare  feeling ;  «e 
that  the  primary  step  in  the  attainment  of  the  knowledge  of  any 
object,  must  be  the  state  in  which  there  is  a  complete  blending  of 
subject  and  object  (simple  apprehension).  Secondly,  instead  of 
remaining  in  this  state  of  consciousness,  we  soon  objectify  it; 
sensation  becomes  perception,  and  we  refer  our  feeling  to  some 
real  outward  existence  as  the  cause.  The  faculty  by  which  this 
separation  between  subject  and  object  is  effected,  is  the  under- 
standing (Verstand),  answering  to  judgment  in  the  ordinary  divis- 
ion of  the  scholastic  logic.  The  third  process  is  that  in  which  our 
consciousness  again  returns  to  complete  union  with  the  object, 
even  whilst  the  object  remains  before  us  in  all  its  clearness.  In 
this  last  movement,  we  perceive  the  object  as  a  product,  or  process 
of  our  own  minds :  while,  therefore,  it  is,  as  an  outward  reality, 
destroyed,  (aufgehoben,)  yet  as  a  process  of  our  own  consciousness 
it  is  preserved ;  or,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  the  object  is  subla- 
turn,  the  process  is  servatum.  As  the  former  movement  was  the 
effect  of  the  understanding,  so  this  is  of  the  reason  (Vernunft). 

In  this  process,  then,  which  we  find  to  be  uniformly  followed, 
when  we  attain  the  knowledge  of  anything,  we  see  the  law,  or  the 
rhythm  of  all  nature,  and  all  existence.  Take  any  object  what- 
ever, and  ask  how  it  becomes  to  us  a  real  existing  idea  or  thing 
(for  with  Hegel  those  two  are  the  same).  Philosophers  ordinarily 
say,  that  when  we  have  a  perception  there  is  implied  the  mind  or 
subject  that  perceives  on  the  one  side,  and  the  object  which  is  per- 
ceived on  the  other,  the  two  communicating  by  some  unknown 
process.  The  pure  subjective  idealist,  it  is  true,  denies  the  reality 
of  the  object,  and  regards  it  as  a  production  of  the  subject ;  but 
Schelling  had  exploded  this  notion,  and  introduced  the  doctrine  of 
identity,  according  to  which  we  must  admit  a  real  subject  and  a 
real  object,  but  must  regard  them  as  two  corresponding  manifesta- 
tions of  the  same  absolute  existence,  Hegel,  however,  now  goes 
one  step  further  in  his  analysis.  He  says,  that  there  is  neither  sub- 
ject nor  object  separately  considered,  but  that  they  both  owe  their 
existence  and  reality  to  each  other.  The  only  real  existence,  then, 
is  the  relation ;  the  whole  universe  is  a  universe  of  relations ;  sub- 
ject and  object,  which  appear  contradictory  to  each  other,  are 
really  one — not  one  in  the  sense  of  Schelling  as  being  opposite 
poles  of  the  same  absolute  existence,  but  one,  inasmuch  as  their 
relation  forms  the  very  idea,  or  the  very  thing  itself. 

This  procedure,  then,  by  which  everything  comes  into  beins,  is 


^.rk^*^^  '^m^U.ikm^ 
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the  very  soul  and  essence  of  life,  of  nature,  of  ihe  absolute;  and 
Deity,  which  was  in  the  other  systems  an  original  and  self-existent 
reality,  is  now  a  process  or  movement  ever  unfolding  itself,  but 
never  unfolded.  God  only  realizes  himself,  in  fact,  in  the  progress 
of  the  human  consciousness ;  and  the  process  by  which  this  reali- 
zation is  effected,  is  absolutely  synonymous  with  himself.  In  a 
word,  the  dialectic  process  is  Hegel's  method ;  the  dialectic  pro- 
cess  is  his  Deity:  the  dialectic  process  is  everything:  all  nature, 
all  mind,  all  history,  all  religion,  are  but  pulsations  of  this  move- 
ment, and  God  himself  is  but  the  same  law  taken  absolutely  in  its 
whole  comprehension.  In  the  threefold  rhythm  of  all  existence,  as 
given  by  Hegel,  there  is  a  ma»iifest  affinity  with  the  three  poten- 
cies of  Schelling ;  but  it  was  Hegel  alone  who  ventured  to  make  a 
universe  of  pure  relations,  and  to  raise  the  process,  the  very  method 
of  his  philosophy,  to  the  dignity  of  being  itself  «the  absolute  idea 
=  God. 

With  these  preliminary  observations  we  must  now  proceed  to 
look  a  little  closer  into  the  interior  of  the  system.  The  point  on 
which  we  must  stand,  in  order  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  over 
the  whole  range  of  Hegel's  philosophy,  is  that  of  the  absolute  idea^ 
The  Absolute  is  with  him  not  the  infinite  substance,  as  with  Spi« 
noza,  nor  the  infinite  subject,  as  with  Fichte,  nor  the  infinite  mfnrf, 
as  with  Schelling ;  it  is  a  perpetual  process^  an  eternal  thinking, 
without  beginning  and  without  end.  This  process  of  thought,  uni- 
versally  considered,  is  identical  with  the  logical  evolution  of  ideas 
in  the  human  mind.  The  law  of  evolution  may  be  easily  grasped. 
Let  us  imagine  that  we  want  to  develop  some  idea,  and  gain  the 
fullest  possible  conception  of  it,  how  do  we  proceed  ?  We  find  on 
reflection  that  the  idea  divides  itself  into  two  opposites,  the  one. of 
which  is  the  negation  of  the  other ;  so  that  the  idea  hangs,  as  it 
were,  in  the  balance  between  the  two.  Here,  however,  the  pro- 
cess does  not  stop.  This  negation  is  itself  met  by  another  nega- 
tion, and  thus  the  idea  with  which  we  started  is  restored,  only  en- 
riched by  the  very  process  we  have  described.  The  same  process 
is  again  repeated ;  at  each  turn  the  idea  is  evolved  to  a  higher  de- 
gree ;  and  thus  it  proceeds  onwards  until  it  reaches  the  absolute 
"dea  itself. 

Now  this  law  is  seen  on  a  vast  scale  in  the  whole  universe  of 
thought,  with  which  philosophy  has  to  do.  Here,  as  in  our  own 
minds,  we  recognize  a  threefold  movement;  that  movement  ex- 
pressing the  innermost  nature  of  a  1  things.     The  first  step  is  the 
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infinite  idea  in  itself  (Idee  in  sich).  The  second  is  the  idea  in  its 
objective  form,  or  in  its  differentiation  (Idee  in  ihrem  anders-seyi  ). 
The  third  is  the  idea  in  its  regress.  These  movements,  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  process  of  thinking  in  which  the  absolute  con- 
sists, and  in  which  they  are  perfectly  represented,  give  us,  1st,  bare 
thought  (Denken  an  sich),  2dly,  thought  externalizing  itself  =  na- 
ture, and,  3dly,  thought  returning  to  itself  ==  mind.  Accordingly, 
philosophy  has  three  corresponding  divisions: — ^logic,  philosophy 
of  nature,  and  philosophy  of  spirit.  The  first  is  the  region  of  bare 
thinking,  the  second  is  the  region  of  thought  in  its  objective  forms, 
and  the  third  is  the  region  of  thought  in  its  reflective  movement  in 
the  soul  of  man.*  The  whole  object  of  philosophy,  therefore,  is  to 
develop  existence  from  its  most  empty  and  abstract  form  up  through 
logic,  nature,  and  mind,  to  its  highest  and  richest  elevation  as  at- 
tained in  the  human  consciousness.  In  this  we  shall  find  the  same 
process  perpetually  repeating  itself,  and  gaining  something  fresh  at 
every  pulsation,  until  it  arrives  at  its  highest  perfection.!  We  be- 
gin, then,  with — 

LOGIC. 

This  is  the  region  of  abstract  thought,  in  which  the  absolute  ap- 
pears in  its  first  and  most  undeveloped  form.  Logic,  as  being  the 
province  of  Idee  an  sich,  is  intended  to  show  the  subjective  pro- 
cesses of  thought ;  to  point  out  the  method  by  which,  from  the 
most  empty  of  all  our  notions,  we  rise  gradually  to  the  most  rich 
and  full.  J  To  explain  the  true  process  of  logical  thinking  we  must 
observe,  that  ail  knowledge  consists  in  a  separation  or  distinguish- 
ing of  one  thing  from  another.  In  every  thought  there  are  two 
parts,  which  stand  opposed ;  both  of  which  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  give  it  a  clear  and  actual  meaning.  It  is  the  same  whether 
we  view  thought  in  the  form  of  sensation,  or  of  perception,  or  of 
reflection ;  in  every  instance,  there  must  be  something  separated, 
defined,  distinguished,  or  placed  in  opposition  to  something  else. 
We  have  no  notion,  c.  g.,  of  a  finite  without  an  infinite ;  no  idea  of 

♦  For  a  brief  exhibition  of  the  idea  and  division  of  philonophy,  the  student  may  con- 
■ult  the  introduction  of  Hegel's  "  Lotric." — N.B.  The  logic  as  given  in  the  "  Encyclo- 
pedie,"  is  shorter  and  clearer  than  the  original  edition.  The  references  accordingly 
will  be  given  to  this. 

t  Previous  to  "  Logic,"  Hegel  wrote  the  '*  Phinomenologie  de«  Oeistcs."  This  he 
nsed  to  term  his  Voyage  of  Discovery.  It  is  considered  the  most  obscure  of  hif 
writings. 

^  Die  Lojrik  ist  die  Wissenschaft  der  reuien  Idee,  das  ist  der  Idee  im  absirakten  EU» 
bente  des  Denkens.    Logik,  p.  28. 
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cause  without  e&ect ;  no  idea  of  subjective  without  objective.  So 
also  in  nature  there  could  be  no  north  pole  without  a  south,  and 
DO  idea  of  material  substance  without  immaterial. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  possible  for  any  notion  to  exist  af 
an  absolute  unity :  it  must,  in  every  instance,  consist  of  two  sidet, 
a  positive  and  a  negative ;  and  to  complete  it,  these  two  sides 
must  be  combined  so  as  to  form  one  perfect  idea.  This  is  called 
by  Hegel  the  doctrine  of  contradiction,  (Widerspruch,)  which 
simply  means,  tliat  in  every  idea  we  form,  there  must  be  two  things 
opposed  and  distinguished,  in  order  to  aSbrd  us  a  clear  conception 
and  a  definite  meaning.  lu  this  doctrine  of  contradiction,  or  rather 
we  would  term  it,  of  opposition,  Hegel  finds  the  rhythm  of  the 
■whole  logical  process,  the  two  opposites  answering  to  the  two 
former  movements  of  the  dialectic  process  above  described,  and  the 
union  of  these  two  in  one  idea,  corresponding  with  the  third  or 
highest  movement  of  the  same.  Logic,  accordingly,  falls  into 
three  parts : 

I.  The  doctrin 

II.  Thedoctrii 

III.  Thedoctr 
It  forms  a  comple 

Now  if  the  pro 
of  all  things  fron 
ment  of  their  pre: 
as  they  now  are) 
ing,  and  there  w» 
creation.  In  liki 
opment  of  thougl 
we  must  seize  tl: 
notion  we  can  fi 
course  by  the  pre 
abstract  of  all  n( 
ingly  the  first  div 

Fitst  Divisioi 
can  begin  to  be,  ^ 
Being,  Wilhoui 
of  being,  and  vie 
opposites,  and  bo 
viz.,  that  of  bare 
thing  out  of  not 
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the  primary  pulsation  of  the  dialectic  process.  In  it  being  and 
nothing  stand  as  the  poles  ;  and  the  conjunction  of  them  forms  the 
notion  of  existence.  In*  these  thre«  (sein,  nichts,  werden),  we  see 
the  type  or  symbol  of  all  thought,  showing  us,  that  for  every  com- 
plete idea  there  must  be  the  combination  of  two  opposites.  Nei- 
ther being  nor  nothing  can  exist  as  a  reality  of  itself;  each  is  but 
the  opposite  pole  of  the  other,  and  it  is  in  their  indifference  that 
the  act  of  coming  into  existence  first  appears.  Hence  the  mean 
ing  of  the  extraordinary  equation  that  stands  at  the  threshold  of 
Hegel's  philosophy,  Sein  =  Nichts ;  and  hence,  the  first  conclu- 
sion, that  the  notions  of  being  and  nothing  combined,  form  that  of 
existence.  This  may  appear  clearer  to  the  German  scholar,  if  we 
say  in  Hegel's  language,  that  Sein  and  Nichts  form  Daseyn.* 

Now,  the  same  process  goes  over  again.  Daseyn  gives  rise  to 
a  twofold  movement,  by  which  a  still  higher  point  in  the  scale  of 
being  is  attained.  An  existence  may  be  viewed  in  relation  to 
itself,  or  in  relation  to  the  things  around  it ;  it  may  be  existence 
.  r?:>t  •  •  an  sich,  or  existence  fur  andre.  Here  then  we  have  another  op- 
position ;  an  existence  can  only  be  this  because  it  is  not  that,^ 
This  and  that  taken  alone  would  be  absolutely  meaningless,  the  one 
must  limit  or  bound  off  the  other.  Existence  alone  would  only 
give  a  general  and  undefined  idea ;  to  have  the  notion  of  a  distinct 
existence,  a  reality^  there  must  be  the  negation  as  well  as  the  «il- 
firmation  of  Being.  A  rose,  for  example,  is  a  rose  only  because  it 
is  not  a  lily,  or  anything  else — ^blue  is  blue,  because  it  is  not  green. 
So,  universally,  the  affirmation  of  any  real  thing  implies  in  it  the 
negation  of  a  certain  amount  of  attributes.  Here,  then,  we  have 
the  category  of  Quality^  that  is  Beings  determined  and  limited 
by  a  negation ;  the  steps  through  which  we  have  arrived  at  it  be- 
ing Seyn,  Daseyn,  Fiir-sich-seyn.  This  category  clearly  shows  us 
how  we  come  to  the  notions  of  finite  and  infinite.  A  real  some- 
thing (etwas)  is  distinguished  from  all  other  things,  by  its  being 
limited  or  bounded  off:  destroy  those  limitations,  and  it  flows  back 
into  infinity.  Thus  the  notions  of  finite  and  infinite  are  hoiYi  per 
J  1  se  incomplete ;  the  one  is  necessary  to  the  other,  and  both  arise 
from  that  movement  of  logical  thinking  by  which  we  rise  from  the 
bare  notion  of  being,  to  that  of  some  particular  existence.  J 

Tlie  three  ideas  we  have  just  deduced,  falling  under  the  cate- 
gory of  quality,  all  point  to  the  inn^ei^  nature  of  things^  and  noUto 


♦  Logik,  p.  165—179. 

t  There  is  here  a  play  upon  the  Gkrman 

P- 
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(heir  outAvard  form.  The  next  category  in  tlie  doctrine  of  bare 
existence  (Seyn)  is  that  of  quantity.  Under  this  are  explained  the 
notion  of  continued  size  and  divisible  sizb ;  of  pure  quantity  and 
of  a  particular  quantity  ;  these  two  united  forming  the  notion  of 
degree  (Grad).  Degree,  then,  as  implying  a  quantity  joined  to  a 
quality,  gives  the  idea  of  measure  (Mass),  or  the  relation  of  one. 
quantity  to  another,  and  thus  completes  the  first  division  of  logic, 
or  **  die  Lehre  vom  Sein"* 

Second  Division,  Doctrine  of  Essence. — In  the  second  division 
of  logic,  Being  appears  in  a  more  detennined,  definite,  and  inde- 
pendent form.  Instead  of  having  the  characteristic  of  bare  empty 
existence,  it  has  now  that  of  real  concrete  existence,  and  gives  rise 
to  the  doctrine  of  essence,  "  die  Lehre  vom  Wesen."t  This  sec- 
ond movement  of  the  logical  process,  as  seen  in  the  nature  of 
things,  answers  to  the  second  movement  in  mind^  where  the  under- 
standing separates  the  object  from  the  consciousness,  and  places  it 
as  a  distinct  reality  before  us.  Here,  again,  we  have  a  threefold 
division.  Essence  may  appear  either  as  the  ground,  or  substratum 
of  existence  (as  »n  the  words,  matter,  spirit) ;  or  it  may  appear  as 
phenomenon,  i.  e,,  as  expressing  those  qualities  of  objects  which 
cannot  be  separated  from  them ;  and  then,  by  uniting  the  notion 
of  substratum  and  attribute,  we  attain  the  conception  of  a  real 
thing  in  plain  contradistinction  from  that  universal  essence  of 
which  it  forms  a  part.  Here  then  is  resolved  the  great  problem 
before  which  the  Eleatics  paused,  that  of  reconciling  the  individu- 
ality of  each  separate  thing  with  the  unity  of  the  absolute  essence. 

The  doctrine  of  essence  contains  the  explanation  of  a  great 
number  of  those  philosophical  ideas,  which  have  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  every  system  of  metaphysics.  Under  it»  first  move- 
ment, we  have  the  deduction  of  the  notions  of  ide»tity  and  difler- 
ence  ;  of  concrete  existence ;  and  of  a  thing  as  coBtainiiig  proper- 
ties peculiar  to  itself  Under  the  second  nwvement  we  have  the 
ideas  of  a  phenomenal  world,  of  matter  and  form,  and  of  relation 
generally,  all  deduced  in  philosophical  order.  Then,  lastly,  in  the 
third  movement,  we  have  the  union  of  the.  other  two,  giving  the 
categories  of  substance,  of  cause,  and  of  action  and  reaction.  All 
these  notions,  with  many  of  their  collateral  ideas,  are  grasped  by 
the  dialectic  method,  in  its  inward  progress,  and  made  to  take 
tJieir  due  position  as  organic  parts  of  the  whole  system* 

We  have  now  traced  the  dialectic  process  through  two  of  its 

201,  ei  sea.  _  .  f  Logik,  p.  293^ 
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spheres  of  action,  and  shown  how,  from  the  bare  idea  of  being,  we 
come  at  length  to  that  of  a  distinct,  essential,  real  thing.  When 
we  attempt  to  proceed  beyond  this,  we  get  into  a  higher  region  of 
thought,  the  doctrine  of  notions  (die  Lehre  vom  Begriff,)  answer- 
ing to  the  reasoning  process  in  formal  logic,  and  in  nature  answer- 
ing to  all  organism  and  life,  up  to  the  highest  developments  of  mind 
itself. 

Third  Division,  Doctrine  of  Notions.* — The  three  divisions  of 
Ic^ic  will  now  stand  thus  in  relation  to  each  other : — 1.  The  doc- 
trine of  Being  answers  to  the  abstract  conceptions  of  time  and 
space,  giving  us  only  those  ideas  which  are  purely  qualitative  or 
quantitative.  2.  The  doctrine  of  Essence  answers  to  time  and 
space,  not  in  the  abstract  but  the  concrete,  filled  up,  the  one  with 
actual  existence,  the  other  with  real  phenomena,  such  as  those  of 
substance,  attribute,  cause,  and  effect,  &c.  Then,  lastly,  the  doc- 
trine of  Notion  (Begriff),  refers  to  all  those  things  which  have 
peculiar  characteristics  of  their  own — ^real  and  definable  objects, 
whether  in  the  region  of  organized  or  inorganized  existence.  This 
last  doctrine,  that  of  notions,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  two, 
has  three  divisions :  first,  notion  in  its  subjective  point  of  view, 
giving  the  different  movements  of  the  mind  as  seen  in  simple  ap- 
prehension, judgment,  reasoning ;  secondly,  notion  in  its  objective 
point  of  view,  giving  us  the  conceptions  of  the  three  realms  of 
nature — the  mechanical,  the  chemical,  and  the  organized ;  and, 
thirdly,  we  have  the  union  of  subject  and  object,  expressed  by 
Hegel  in  the  word  idea,  which  rises,  also,  through  three  successive 
steps :  first,  as  life ;  then,  as  intelligence  ;  and  lastly,  as  the  abso- 
lute idea — ^the  summit  of  the  whole  process,  and  synonymous  with 
Deity.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  in  this  third  division  of  the 
Logic,  we  have  got  beyond  the  region  of  pure  thinking.  We  have 
simply  traced  the  evolution  of  thought  upwards,  through  its  more 
empty  and  abstract  forms  ;  enriching  it  with  a  greater  fulness  of 
meaning  at  every  step,  until  we  have  arrived  at  the  conceptions 
which  we  find  embodied  in  nature  and  the  soul — ^those  Platonic 
archetypes,  pure  thought  in  themselves,  to  which  the  universe  itself 
is  perfectly  conformable. 

To  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  several  divisions  and  subdivisions 
of  Hegel's  Ic^c,  we  shall  subjoin  the  following  scheme,  which  tha 
leader  maj  now  comp^e^^vith  the  above  description. 
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I/X3IC  COMPREHENDS, 

I. 

The  Doctrine  of  Being.  (Die  Liehre  vom  Seyn). 

A.  Quality.  ^  \taLiAA 

a.  Being  (Seyn.)  ^J^-WaSlI;-^^       ^SSt^'Jl 

6.  Existence  (Daseyn.)  a-i^-^Mfife--Mj)tt^ 

c.  Independent  existence  (Fiir-sich-sejmjJ  (jSnSSkc' ''"  •  •• 

B.  Quantity.  fi^'^T^ 

a.  Pure  quantity  (Reine  Quantitat).  ^^UwSm  Ic 

b.  Divisible  quantity  (Quantum).  ^SSwIlfiSi'^ 

c.  Degree  (Grad).  ^wBRmWDi^ 

C.  Measure, 

(Mass.)  The  union  of  quality  and  quantity* 

n. 

The  Doctrine  op  Essence.  (Lehre  vom  Wesem). 

A.  Ground  of  Existence. 

a.  Pure  notions  of  essence. 

i^.  Essential  existence  (Existenz). 

c.  Thing  (Ding). 

B.  JPIicnomeTion. 

a.  Phenomenal  world  (Welt  der  Erscheinui^) 
h.  Matter  and  form  (Inhalt  und  Form). 
0.  Relation  (Verhaltniss).  (Md^MlUAiU 

C.  Heality.  Union  of  Ctround^  and  Phenomenon* 

a.  Relation  of  substance. 

b.  Relation  of  cause. 

c  Action  and  reaction. 

III. 

Doctrine  op  Notion.  (Lehre  vom  BegriiT). 

A.  Subjective  Notion,  ^» 

a.  Notion  as  such  (BegriiT  als  solches).  (flML  4lHW)« 
&.  Judgment  (Urtheil).    ^(|M(.M|I^^ 

c.  Inference  (Schluss).     8MI^  UAlMli  4 

B.  Object, 

a.  Mechanical  powers  (Mechanismus). 
ft.  Chemical  powers  (Chemismus). 
c.  Design  (Teleologie). 
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C.  Idea. 

a.  Life  (Leben), 

b.  Intelligence  (Erkennen;. 

c.  Absolute  idea  (Absolute  Idee). 

In  the  above  sketch  of  Hegel's  Logic  we  have  given  only  the 
chief  divisions;  of  the  ingenuity  and  logical  acuteness  with  which 
these  divisions  are  deduced  the  one  from  the  other,  and  the  whole 
framework  built  up,  we  can  give  no  idea  whatever.  To  compre- 
hend this  fully,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  Cyclopaedia  of 
Philosophical  Sciences,  (vol.  vi.)  published  in  a  complete  edition 
of  his  works  by  his  most  distinguished  pupils  (Berlin,  1840). 

We  must  now  proceed  to  the  second  division  of  philosophy 
namely, 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  NATURE.* 

The  transition  from  the  logic  to  the  philosophy  of  nature  is  oy 
no  means  a  clear  and  intelligible  step  in  the  Hegelian  system. 
Logic  is  the  region  of  bare  thought ;  the  philosophy  of  nature  is 
the  region  of  thought  externalizing  itself.  Nature  is  still  thought, 
but  thought  in  its  objective  movement,  being  the  exact  opposite  to 
logical  thinking ;  jwhile  both  combine  in  the  philosophy  of  mind. 
In  order  to*  account  for  the  process  of  thought  in  the  universe 
taking  that  objective  form  in  which  it  appears  as  nature,  Hegel  has 
recourse  to  a  somewhat  far-fetched  doctrine  concerning  the  descent 
of  the  absolute  idea  from  its  original  unity,  as  subject-object,  into 
a  state  of  separation ;  just  as  in  pure  logical  thinking  the  under- 
standing separates  what  was  one  in  the  original  consciousness. 
Schelling,  as  we  have  already  seen,  regarded  nature  as  a  part  of 
the  process  by  which  the  absolute  realized  itself:  he  viewed  the 
process  of  development  accordingly  as  necessary,  and  regarded  all 
existence  to  be  the  play  of  a  supreme  fate.  Hegel  regarded  the 
dialectic  movement,  by  whidh  the  absolute  separates  itself  and  ex- 
ternalizes itself  in  nature,  as  perfectly /rce,  so  that  his  pantheism 
did  not  profess  to  destroy  the  notion  of  the  freedom  and  absolute 
personality  of  God. 

Now,  just  as  in  logic  the  absolute  process  appeared  in  its  three- 
fold movement,  so  also  does  it  appear  in  the  three  corresponding 

*  Tlu8  forms  the  subject  of  the  seconJ  volume  of  the  lecond  part  of  the  Encyclo> 
peiii?,  n  the  most  recent  edition. 
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Dnes  in  nature.  Nature  in  its  empty  undetermined  forms  (answer- 
'ng  to  the  doctrine  of  Being)  appears  in  that  peculiar  aspect  which 
is  taken  of  it  in  the  science  of  mechanics.  Here  there  are,  firsi. 
the  purely  mathematical  ideas  of  matter,  as  existing  in  time,  space, 
and  motion ;  next,  there  are  the  mechanical  properties  of  matter, 
as  gravitation,  &c. ;  and,  thirdly,  there  are  the  absolute  properties 
as  viewed  at  large  in  the  construction  of  the  material  universe, 
where  the  fixed  stars,  the  binary  stars,  and  the  solar  system,  give 
us  illustrations  of  the  different  kinds  of  forces  which  are  actually 
in  operation. 

The  second  division  of  the  philosophy  of  nature  is  physics. 
Here  we  take  into  consideration,  first,  the  general  forms  of  matter, 
ad  earth,  water,  light,  &c. ;  secondly,  the  phenomena  of  specific 
gravity,  cohesion,  elasticity,  &c. ;  and,  thirdly,  the  specific  forms, 
as  acids,  alkalies,  metals,  &c. 

The  third  division  of  this  branch  of  philosophy  is  organism^  in 
which  the  other  two  movements  are  combined.  The  first  move- 
ment gave  to  nature  its  matter ;  the  second  its  form  ;  the  third  at 
length  affords  that  in  which  matter  and  form  are  united.  Here, 
again,  we  have  first,  the  geological  world ;  secondly,  the  vegetable 
world ;  and  thirdly,  the  animal  world ;  the  last  leading  us  to  the 
point  where  the  philosophy  of  nature  ends  and  that  of  spirit  begms. 
To  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  chief  steps  under  which  this  braiich 
.s  treated  we  annex  the  accompanying  scheme/ 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  NATURE  COMPREHENDS, 

1. 

Mechanics, 

cc.  Mathematical  properties. 

6.  Mechanical  properties. 

c.  Properties  of  absolute  motion  in  spaca 


II. 


Physics, 

a.  General  forms  of  matter. 
6.  Relative  forms  of  matter. 
e.  Specific  forms  of  matter. 
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III. 

Organism. 

a.  Geological  structure. 
6.  Vegetable  structure. 
c.  Animal  structure. 

Each  one  of  these  triplets  forms  one  complete  pulsation  of  the 
dialectic  process,  and  were  it  not  entering  too  far  into  detail,  each 
one  of  the  minor  divisions  would  be  seen  to  contain  a  minor  move- 
ment of  the  same  threefold  process  as  well.     We  hasten  on,  how 
ever,  to  the  third  division  of  philosophy,  namely, 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  MIND. 

At  the  point  where  nature  leaves  off,  having  carried  on  her 
operations  to  the  very  highest  pitch  of  perfection  in  the  human 
organization,  the  philosophy  of  mind  begins.  In  this,  as  the  third 
great  division  of  philosophy,  we  have  pure  Ic^cal  thought  and 
nature  (the  subjective  and  the  objective)  fully  combined.  The 
steps  of  this  part  of  Hegel's  philosophy,  corresponding  with  those 
in  logic  and  nature,  are  as  follows : — 

PHILOSOPHY  OP  MIND. 

[. 

Viewed  stdjectively. 

a.  Anthropology. 
6.  Psychology. 
c.  Will. 


II. 

Viewed  objectively, 

a.  Jurisprudence, 
ft.  Morals. 
c.  Politics. 

III. 

Absolute  Mind. 

a.  Esthetics. 
6.  Religion. 
c.  Philosophy. 
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Each  one  of  these  several  points  contains  a  separate  branch  of 
mental  philosophy  in  itself.  Thiis,  in  the  subjective  movement,  we 
have,  under  anthropology,  the  different  races  of  mankind  discussed, 
varying,  as  they  do,  according  to  the  relative  development  of  their 
moral  and  intellectual  being.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  doctrine  of  the 
wul  in  its  original  constitution,  varying,  however,  according  to  the 
physical  peculiarities,  the  national  characteristics,  and  different  idi- 
osyncracies  of  individuals.  Under  psychology^  we  have  the  nature 
and  peculiarities  of  the  different  mental  processes  in  feeling,  per- 
ceiving, remembering,  imagining,  &c.,  all  analyzed  and  arranged 
according  to  the  Hegelian  method,  while  under  the  title  of  will,  wo 
have  the  classification  of  our  active  powers,  showing  how  they  lead 
to  all  the  results  of  practical  life. 

In  the  objective  movement  we  are  introduced  to  the  whole  range 
of  moral  philosophy,  or  mind  in  its  relations  to  those  without.  Thii 
is  divided — ^first,  into  the  rights  of  person  and  property,  as  in  juris- 
prudence; secondly,  into  the  rectitude  of  actions  generally,  viz. 
morals ;  and,  thirdly,  into  domestic  and  public  duties,  which  may 
be  termed  (in  the  extended  meaning  of  the  word)  politics. 

Lastly,  when  we  rise  to  mind  in  its  absolute  form,  we  no  longer 
view  it  as  belonging  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  race,  and  look  for 
its  development,  not  in  the  life  of  a  single  man,  but  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  primary  development  of  the  human  mind,  in 
the  process  of  civilization,  is  that  of  art ;  for  the  age  of  poetry  pre- 
cedes all  others,  and  mythology  is  ever  the  form  in  which  truth  is 
first  embodied,  recognized,  and  taught.  To  this  succeeds  the  age 
of  religion,  in  which  God  is  regarded  as  a  distinct  personality,  sep- 
arate  from  the  world  and  separate  from  the  mind  of  the  worshipper 
—a  Being  to  whom  we  owe  entire  allegiance  and  submission. 
Under  this  head  Hegel  discusses  the  various  forms  of  religion  which 
have  appeared  in  the  world,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present. 
Last  of  all  comes  the  age  of  philosophy^  in  which  religion  rises  to 
its  pure  reflective  form,  and  truth  comes  forth  from  her  symbols 
to  appear  in  her  naked  reality.  The  conclusion,  then,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  top-stone  of  mental  science,  is  the  History  of  Phi» 
losophy,  as  it  has  appeared  in  the  world ;  in  which  we  find  thought 
developing  itself  gradually  (according  to  the  process  given  in  the 
science  of  logic),  from  the  period  of  Parmenides,  who  stood  upon 
the  lowest  step  (that  of  bare  existence),  up  to  the  present  day,  in 
which  Ilegel  himself  has  deduced  the  absolute  idea  in  all  the  ful 
ness  of  its  truth  and  glory !     ^ 
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Most  of  the  branches  we  have  thus  briefly  indicated,  were  treated 
of  by  Hegel  in  distinct  courses  of  lectures.  With  regard  to  the 
subjective  branches,  namely,  anthropology,  psychology  and  the 
theory  of  the  will,  nothing,  I  believe,  has  been  published  n  a  sepa- 
rate form.  Of  the  other  branches,  however,  abundant  material  has 
been  furnished  by  the  editors  of  the  Encyclopaedic,  to  give  us  the 
fullest  insight  into  Hegel's  views  on  the  several  (|uestions  to  which 
they  refer.  The  **  Grundlinien  der  Philosophic  des  Rechts,"  (Ele- 
ments of  the  Philosophy  of  Right.)  was  edited  by  Gans,  and  pub- 
lished in  1833,  comprehending  in  one  volume  the  Hegelian  doc- 
trine with  regard  to  abstract  right  (jurisprudence),  to  morality  at 
large,  and  to  social  rights  or  politics.  The  lectures  on  "  iEsthet- 
ics"  were  edited  by  Holho.  and  are  considered  among  the  most  in- 
teresting of  Hegel's  works.  Here  we  find  the  same  trichotomy  as 
in  all  the  other  branches  of  investigation,  namely,  art,  or  the  beau- 
tiful considered,  1st,  in  its^lfy  as  a  conception  of  the  human  mind ; 
2dly,  in  its  objectivity,  as  seen  in  the  successive  schools  of  art,  his- 
torically considered ;  and,  3dly,  in  its  perfect  realization,  as  seen  in 
the  special  branches  by  which  the  beautiful  has  been  expressed. 
The  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  religion,  together  with  those  on 
the  proofs  of  the  Divine  existence,  were  first  brought  out  by  Mar- 
heineke,  in  1832,-  (2  vols.  8vo).  Here,  according  to  the  same  three- 
fold method,  we  have  religion  viewed,  1st,  subjectively,  giving  us 
'he  abstract  conceptions  with  which  our  religious  life  is  conversant ; 
2  ily,  we  have  religion  objectively  considered,  that  is,  the  history  of 
its  various  developments  in  the  world  ;  3dly,  we  have  religion  fully 
r-ealized  and  perfected  in  the  eternal  truth  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trines. Nay,  Christianity  itself  falls  under  the  same  law  of  devel- 
opment, for  it  reveals  to  us  the  kingdom  of  the  Father,  or  Chris- 
tianity in  its  pure  conception — the  kingdom  of  the  Son,  or  Chris* 
tianity  in  its  objective  development — and  the  kingdom  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  its  completion,  as  manifested  in  its  spiritual  operation  in 
the  church.  Lastly,  the  lectures  on  the  history  of  philosophy  were 
edited  by  Michelet,  in  1834 — 5,  (3  vols.  8vo.),  and  the  volume  on 
the  philosophy  of  history,  by  Gans,  in  1837.  In  these  volumes 
Hegel  has  put  forth  all  his  power,  displaying  at  once  his  vast  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  thought  in  the  world,  and  his  great 
capacity  of  reducing  the  phenomena  given  in  history  to  an  organic 
and  systematic  whole.  These  last  lectures  are,  in  fact,  the  crown- 
ing piece  of  his  system,  and,  beside  their  intrinsic  value,  are 
remarkable  as  forminc^  the  basis  of  the  Frenoh  school  of  modem 
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eclecticism,  which,  under  the  impressive  genius  of  Cousin,  has 
achieved  a  reputation  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

Before  we  quit  this,*our  skeleton  sketch  of  the  Hegelian  philoso- 
phy, it  will  be  desirable  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  its  appli- 
cation to  various  important  questions  of  a  religious  nature.  First, 
with  regard  to  the  nature  and  personality  of  God,  Hegel  is  far  from 
departing  so  widely  from  pantheistic  opinions  as  to  admit  a  distinct 
personality  out  of  and  apart  from  all  other  finite  personalities 
With  him  God  is  not  a  person,  but  personality  itself,  i.  e,  the  uni- 
versal personality,  which  realizes  itself  in  every  human  conscious- 
ness as  so  many  separate  thoughts  of  one  eternal  mind.  The  idea 
we  form  of  the  absolute  is,  to  Hegel,  the  absolute  itself,  its  ess3ntial 
existence  being  synonymous  with  our  conception  of  it.  Apart  from, 
and  out  of  the  world,  therefore,  there  is  no  God ;  and  so  also,  apart 
from  the  universal  consciousness  of  man,  there  is  no  Divine  con- 
sciousness or  personality.  God  is,  with  him,  the  whole  process  of 
thought,  combining  in  itself  the  objective  movement  as  seen  in  na- 
ture, with  the  subjective  as  seen  in  logic,  and  fully  realizing  itself 
only  in  the  universal  spirit  of  humanity.  With  regard  to  other 
theological  ideas,  Hegel  strove  to  deduce,  philosophically,  the  main 
features  of  the  evangelical  doctrine.  He  explained  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  by  showing  that  every  movement  of  the  thinking  pro- 
cess is,  in  fact,  a  Trinity  in  Unity.  Pure  independent  thought  and 
self-existence  answers  to  the  Father — the  objectifying  of  this  pure 
existence  answers  to  the  loyoe  ni^wpoqinog  the  Son,  God  manifested 
in  the  flesh ;  while  the  Spirit  is  that  which  proceedeth  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  the  complete  reunion  of  the  two  in  the 
Church.* 

•  The  opinions  of  He^I  on  the  personality  of  Ood,  have  been  much  contested.  By 
many  it  1.4  affirmed,  thut  in  the  second  edition  of  the  "  Religion  Philosophic."  the  pas- 
la^  is  elTectcd  from  Pantheism  bacii  to  a  proper  Theism.  Michelet  remarks  on  this 
point,  ('*  Geschichte."  Vol.  ii.  p  046,^  ••  The  true  doctrine  of  Hegel  on  the  personality 
of  God,  is  not  that  Grod  is  a  perS9?t  in  the  same  sense  that  others  are ;  neither  is  he 
simply  substance, — He  is  the  eternal  movement  of  tJie  unioersafy  ever  raiding  itself  to  a 
subject,  which  first  of  all  in  the  subject  comes  to  objectivity  and  a  real  consistence,  and 
accordin<Tly  absorbs  the  subjects  in  its  abstract  individuality.  God  is,  therefore,  with 
Hegel,  not  a  parsttn,  but  personality  itself,  the  only  true  personality ;  whereas  the  sub- 
ject which,  in  opposition  to  the  Divine  substance,  will  become  a  particular  person,  is 
eoil  (das  Bose).  Because  Grod  is  the  eternal  personality,  he  has  eternally  allowed  the 
objectifying  of  him<}slf( nature)  to  flow  from  him,  in  order,  as  spirit,  to  attain  self-con- 
sciousness in  the  Church.  If  this  spirit  is  man,  then  he  is  man  no  longer  individually 
considered,  but  GrW,  which  in  him  has  attained  personnlity." 

In  contradistinction  to  this  passage,  I  may  give  another  from  Hegel  himself  (Philoso- 
phic der  Relijnon,  Vol.  li.  p.  481.)  The  stand-point  to  which  we  have  arrived  is  the 
Christian,  and  muit  be  viewed  bv  us  a  little  more  closely.  We  have  here  the  idea  of 
God  in  his  entire  freedom  :  this  Ilea  is  iJentical  with  his  existence;  existenr'^  is  the 
Dost  empty  abstraction,  and  the  idea  is  not  so  empty  that  it  does  not  contain  this  in 
toslf     We  have  not  to  view  the  being  of  God  in  the  poverty  of  abstraction,  in  its  l»fin 
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Hegel's  Christology,  again,  agrees  in  the  main  iJeas  with  the 
evangelical  doctrine,  except  that  his  attempt  to  deduce  the  whole 
from  philosophical  principles  gives  to  it  a  complete  air  of  ration- 
alism. He  views  the  idea  of  redemption  as  the  reunion  of  the 
individualized  spirit  of  man  with  the  Spirit  of  eternal  truth  and 
love.  By  faith  we  become  one  with  God,  forming  a  part  of  him- 
self, members  of  his  mystical  body,  as  symbolized  in  the  ordinances 
of  the  Church.  This  view  of  the  Christian  doctrines  has  been  more 
fully  developed  by  Strauss,  who  has  entirely  denied  a  historical 
truth  to  the  New  Testament,  and  made  the  whole  simply  a  mytho- 
logical representation  of  great  moral  and  spiritual  ideas.  On  the 
doctrine  of  immortality,  Hegel  has  said  but  little,  and  that  little  by 
no  means  satisfactory.  However  the  depth  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  his  system  may  charm  the  mind  thai  loves  to  rationalize 
upon  every  religious  doctrine,  it  can,  assuredly,  give  but  Httle 
consolation  to  the  heart  that  is  yearning  with  earnest  longings  after 
holiness  and  immortality. 

In  some  other  points,  not  of  a  religious  nature,  Hegel  has  given 
us  many  views  of  great  originality.  His  philosophy  of  histoiy  is 
especially  valuable,  as  containing  investigations  into  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  different  ages  of  the  world,  that  throw  great 
light  upon  the  intellectual  progress  of  civilization.  Into  this,  how 
ever,  we  shall  not  enter ;  we  have  attempted  to  give  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  his  whole  system,  just  sufficient,  we  trust,  to  guide  the 
student  in  appreciating  the  place  it  occupies  at  the  head  of  the 
idealism  of  the  present  century,  and  must  leave  him,  however 
unsatisfied  with  our  details,  to  follow  them  up  from  the  original 
source.* 

In  reading  the  foregoing  sketch,  it  will  probably  sugcfest  itself  to 
many  of  our  readers — How  could  a  system  of  philosophy  so  strange, 
so  paradoxical,  so  entirely  opposed  to  all  the  ordinary  habits  of 
thinking  common  to  mankind  at  large,  be  seriously  maintained  by 
any  earnest  and  truthful  mind  ?  A  little  consideration,  however, 
may  tend  to  show  us,  that  his  doctrine  of  absolute  identity  is  not  so 
unnatural  and  extravagant  as  some  might  at  first  imagine.  Really 
speaking,  it  all  turns  upon  two  fundamental  points ;  first,  the  unity 
of  contradictories,  or  opposites,  as  the  principle  of  human  knowl- 
edge ;  and  secondly,  the  identity  of  being  and  thought.f 

'jnmodiacy,  but  we  must  view  being  here,  as  the  being  of  Grod,  the  material  for  rcaOi- 
ng  the  full  idea  of  God. 

•  Note  F.  Appendix. 

t  See  R^i^atj^  De  la  Philoiophie  A^emande,"  p.  ixxiL  i      J4.  ■      • 
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Now,  with  regard  to  the  former  of  these  principles,  there  is,  un- 
doubtedly, a  genn  of  truth  in  it,  which  every  one  must  admit. 
What  is  knowledge,  but  the  perception  that  two  different  things 
are  fundamentally  one  ?  Take  any  judgment,  any  proposition  you 
choose,  and  you  find  that  it  contains  the  assertion,  that  two  different 
things  form  a  unity  or  identity  between  them.  The  subject  and 
predicate  are  the  differences — the  copula  expresses  their  identity. 
In  proportion  as  knowledge  advances,  the  tendency  to  generalize 
becomes  greater  ;  differences  become  p^  ^re  and  more  merged  into 
higher  principles ;  until,  finally,  as  all  theists  admit,  the  universe, 
with  its  infinitely  diversified  phenomena,  is  seen  to  spring  by  some 
process  of  creative  power  from  God,  the  first  cause — the  highest 
unity ;  where,  accordinfjy,  we  have  the  one  and  the  multiple  form- 
ing the  very  basis  of  all  created  existence.  Thus  HegeFs  doctrine 
of  the  fundamental  unity  of  opposites,  which  has  been  so  often  re- 
proached as  a  contradiction  in  terms,  has  its  germ  in  the  common 
sense  and  common  belief  of  humanity.  The  other  principle,  the 
identity  of  being  and  thought,  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  abstruse, 
but  still,  it  is  not  so  utterly  baseless  as  some  suppose.  For,  if  all 
finite  existence  can  be  referred,  as  we  have  just  seen,  to  a  primitive 
unity ;  if  there  is  an  absolute  ground  in  which  all  things  subsist ; 
then  the  phenomenal,  the  finite,  the  so-termed  material^  is  but  mere 
appearance,  the  real  substratum  is  the  infinite  essence.  But  this 
infinite  essence  only  exists  as  it  is  thought ;  universal  Being  is  a 
purely  rational  conception,  a  necessary  idea ;  it  does  not  come  to 
its  full  reality  except  in  the  human  consciousness.  Hence,  X\m 
real  and  ideal  meet  in  one ;  the  very  essence  of  the  former  consist- 
ing really  in  a  process  of  the  latter. 

Admit  then  these  two  fundamental  principles,  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  Hegelian  theory  follow  step  by  step.  The  ideal  and 
the  re^l  being  one,  thought  and  existence  being  identical,  the  pro- 
cess by  which  thought  is  developed  must  be  the  process  of  the 
whole  of  nature ;  the  laws  of  logic  must  be  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  the  dialectic  movement,  or  the  method  by  which  our 
notions  are  eliminated,  is  the  method  by  which  all  things  come 
into  being  and  subsist.  The  rhythm  of  existence  thus  being  found, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  apply  it  to  the  construction  of  a  complex 
system  of  philosophy,  which  shall  draw  within  its  miojhty  grasp  the 
totality  of  the  phenomena  of  man,  of  nature,  and  of  Deity. 

Whilst,  however,  there  are  some  consideraticns,  which  appear 
to  justi^  the  Hegel^n  hypothesis,  vet  there  are,  as  it  appears  tc 
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Qa,  insuperable  objections  under  which  it  labors.  First  of  a  1,  we 
would  ask,  Whence  does  this  process,  this  great  rhythm  of  exist- 
ence proceed  ?  Hegel  pretends  to  have  solved  the  whole  secret 
of  being;  to  have  no  realistic  starting  point;  to  begin  with  zero, 
and  deduce  everything.  This  pretension,  however,  is  not  fulfilled. 
The  law  of  existence  is  still  assumed^  still  unaccounted  for ;  so  that 
the  huge  fabric  of  philosophy  he  has  erected  upon  it,  however  in- 
genious and  admirable  in  itself,  still  is  equally  dogmatical,  in  its 
ground  principle,  with  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza,  or  the  ordinary 
theism  of  mankind.  In  principle^  it  is  just  as  easy  to  imagine  an 
infinite  Being,  the  God  of  Christianity,  as  the  source  of  all  things, 
as  an  infinite  law.  And  such  a  supposition,  we  need  not  say,  is 
infinitely  more  in  consistency  with  the  phenomena  of  the  human 
mind,  and  of  the  structure  of  nature  around  us. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  confusion  between  the  logical  or  formal 
processes  of  thinking,  and  the  real  process  of  things  themselves, 
which  can  never  be  reconciled  with  human  experience,  and  never 
gain  the  practical  belief  of  mankind.  The  logical  idea  commencing 
with  nothing,  simply  by  its  own  inward  movement  or  self-unfolding, 
creates  the  universe  !  Of  course  we  may,  in  thought,  begin  witk 
the  most  abstract  notion,  and  then  go  on  adding  attribute  to  attri 
bute,  till  we  have  placed  the  whole  concrete  universe  before  us 
But  this  can  never  be  put  down  as  identical  with  the  process  ol 
creation  itself.  A  logical  or  universal  whole  is,  speaking  realisti 
cally,  a  nonentity ;  whereas  Hegel  makes  it  the  essence  (seyu) 
which  contains  in  it  potentially  the  whole  phenomena  of  being. 

Thirdly,  the  system  of  Hegel  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
sults of  psychology,  i.  e.  with  the  most  obvious  facts  of  the  human 
consciousness.  Human  freedom  entirely  vanishes  under  its  shadow. 
The  man  is  but  the  mirror  of  the  absolute ;  his  consciousness  must 
ever  roll  onwards  by  the  fixea  law  of  all  being ;  his  personality  is 
sunk  in  the  infinite  ;  he  can  never  be  aught  but  what  he  realiy  is. 
Moral  obligation  must  here  perish,  because  freedom  is  annihilated; 
and  the  law  of  progress  being  fixed,  man  becomes  irresponsible ; 
thii  conclusion  is  one  against  which  no  logical  finesse  can  ulti- 
mately save  us.  Either  the  man  (or  the  me)  is  himself  absolute 
and  infinite,  or  he  is  a  finite  personality,  having  the  source  of  his 
being  out  of  himself.  To  suppose  the  former,  altogether  contra- 
dicts the  consciousness  of  self,  which  is  that  of  a  finite  power  ca- 
pable of  being  resisted.  If  he  is  the  latter,  then  there  is  that  in 
being  which  does  not  pass  through  our  own  individual  thoughts, 
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and  beyond  the  logical  process  there  is  a  something  absolutely 
unknown.* 

Finally.  In  the  Hegelian  system,  Theism,  with  all  its  mighty 
influence  on  the  human  mind,  is  compromised  ;  for  Deity  is  a  pro- 
cess ever  going  on,  but  never  accomplished  ;  nay,  the  Divine  con- 
sciousness is  absolutely  one  with  the  advancing  consciousness  of 
mankind.  This  being  the  case,  the  hope  of  immortality  likewise 
perishes,  for  death  is  but  the  return  of  the  individual  to  the  infinite, 
and  man  is  annihilated,  though  the  Deity  will  eternally  live.  Re- 
ligion, if  not  destroyed  by  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  is  absorbed  in 
it,  and,  as  religion^  forever  disappears.! 

Hegel  died  in  the  full  blush  of  his  reputation,  and  before  he  had 
published  half  the  views,  \yhich  he  had  matured,  beyond  the  walla 
of  the  lecture-room.  At  his  death  seven  of  his  most  distinguished 
pupils  combined,  according  to  his  own  wish,  to  publish  his  lectures, 
collated  at  once  from  his  own  manuscripts,  and  from  the  notes  they 
had  themselves  taken  of  them  as  orally  delivered.  The  names  of 
these  seven  are  Marheineke,  Schulz,  Gans,  von  Henning,  Hotho, 
Michelet,  and  Forster.  Under  their  superintendence,  an  edition 
of  his  works  has  now  been  completed,  which  is  regarded  as  the 
last  and  authoritative  view  of  his  whole  system. J  Not  only,  how- 
ever, have  Hegel's  pupils  done  justice  to  the  memory  of  their  mas- 
ter by  the  publication  of  his  works  and  remains,  but,  forming  them- 
selves into  a  school,  they  have  at  once  defended  his  doctrines 
against  the  numerous  attacks  which  they  have  had  to  sustain,  and 
applied  them  vigorously  to  the  different  branches  of  theology,  law, 
history,  and  science.  Amongst  these  Henning  and  Schulz§  have 
further  elaborated  his  views  on  natural  philosophy ;  Gans  on  juris- 


*  M.  lUmasat  has  employed  this  argument  with  great  force  against  the  Hegelian 
method.     *<  De  la  Phil.  A  Hem."  p.  cxl. 

•\  Among  the  modern  French  writers,  there  are  many  elucidations  of  Hecrelianism. 
Among  these,  M.  C.  Renouvier  (Manuel  de  la  Mo<leme,)  has  pronounced  the  method 
valid  ;  Dr.  Ott,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  work  upon  Hegel,  takes  throutrhout  the  part  of 
a  bitter  and  uncompromising  opponent.  Many  of  his  arguments,  however,  are  well 
worth  considering. 

+  This  edition  consists  of  17  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  i.  contains  the  "  Philosophical  Treatises," 
edited  by  Michilet :  vol.  ii.  The  "  Phenomenologie,'*  by  Schulz :  vols.  iii.  iv.  and  v.  contain 
the  "  Logik,"  edited  by  von  Henning :  vols.  vi.  and  vii.  the  "  Encyclopiedia  of  Sciences," 
by  von  Henning,  (which  contain  the  "  Logik'*  in  a  much  briefer  and  better  form):  vol. 
viii.  "  The  Principles  of  the  Philosophy  of  Right,"  by  Gans:  vol  ix.  ■*  The  Lectures  on 
the  Philosophy  of  History,"  by  Gans :  vol.  x.  The  "  Lectures  on  ^Esthetics,"  (two  first 
parts)  by  von  Hotho :  vols.  xi.  and  xii.  The  "  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,"  by 
Marheineke :  vols.  xiii.  xiv.  and  xv.  The  "  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Philosophy,"  b^ 
Michelet  r  vols.  xvi.  and  xvii.  The  "  Miscellaneous  Writings,"  by  Forster  and  Boumanu 
ID  which  a  *'  Life  of  Hegel"  has  since  been  added  by  Rosenkranz. 

\  **  Grundriss  der  Physiologic,"  von  C.  H.  Schuu. 
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prudence  ;*  Michelet,  on  morals  ;t  Weisse,t  Rotscher  and  Hotho^ 
on  aesthetics  ;  and  Werder,  on  logic  ;§  whilst  in  theology,  a  host  of 
writers  have  sprung  forth  to  wield  the  Hegelian  weapons,  and  con- 
tend on  every  side  for  a  religion  of  complete  Rationalism. 

It  is  in  the  department  of  theology,,  chiefly,  that  the  great  battle 
of  Hegelianism  has  been,  and  is  still  being  fought.  Within  the 
ast  ten  years,  indeed,  philosophy  and  theology  in  Germany  seem 
to  have  become  almost  synonymous ;  the  transcendent  importance 
of  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  man's  religious  belief  ab- 
sorbing almost  every  other  purely  philosophical  question.  Inca- 
pable, however,  of  coming  to  a  united  understanding  upon  these 
topics,  the  Hegelian  school  has  separated  into  three  divisions,  each 
regarding  the  nature  of  religious  truth  in  a  diflferent  point  of  view. 
To  explain  the  variations  of  these  three  parties,  we  must  observe, 
that  there  are  two  inward  sources  from  which  religious  truth  may 
be  supposed  to  spring ;  the  one  is  the  direct  intuition  of  our  relig- 
ious nature,  excited  either  by  faith  or  experience ;  the  other  is  pure 
l(^cal  reasoning ;  and  it  is  according  to  the  predominance  of  one 
of  these  sources  over  the  other,  that  Hegelianism  takes  its  lower  or 
its  higher  pantheistic  signification. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  let  us  take  the  subject  of  music.  The 
knowledge  of  music  may  be  possessed  in  two  different  ways.  It 
may  be  known  by  virtue  of  a  fine  musical  sensibility ;  or  it  may 
be  known  as  a  rigid  science  of  time  and  intervals,  quite  indepen- 
dently of  the  aesthetic  faculty.  In  the  former  case  we  should  say, 
we  understand  music  by  virtue  of  our  direct  perception,  or  intui- 
tion of  its  nature  and  beauty ;  in  the  latter  case,  we  know  it  as  the 
development  of  scientific  ideas.  Now,  just  so  is  it  with  religion. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  religious  sensibility,  or  a  religious  per- 
ception, which  looks  at  once  upon  the  object  of  the  religious  affec- 
tions, and  derives  a  kind  of  intuitive  knowledge  of  them ;  but  there 
is  also,  says  the  rationalist,  a  science  of  theology,  in  which  the 
whole  mass  of  our  religious  ideas  are  evolved  by  logical  inference 
from  fundamental  and  philosophical  principles.  Just  in  the  same 
manner,  then,  as  some  might  lay  greater  stress  upon  the  musical 
sensibility,  and  others  on  the  musical  science,  so  also  do  some  of 
the  Hegelian  philosophers  appeal  more  to  the  religious  intuitioa 

*  "  Das  Erbrecht  in  Weltge«:b;cbtlicher  Entwickclung,"    "  System  det  Romischcn 
Civilrechts."     '*  Ruckblicke  auf  PerRonen  und  Zustande,"  &c. 
t  "  System  der  Phiiosophischen  Moral."    (1828.) 
±  "  Syteni  der  .£sthetick  als  Wisuenschaft  von  der  Idee  der  SchOnhc't." 
^  "  Loj^kals  Commentar  und  Erg!inzung  zu  Kegels  Wissenschaft  der  Logik."    (Be^ 
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and  others  to  the  evolution  of  religious  truth,  by  the  It^gical 
idea,* 

The  first,  and  least  rationalistic  branch  of  the  Hegelian  school, 
is  that  which  is  represented  by  Goschel,  Erdmann,  Gabler,  and 
Schaller.  Aci^ording  to  the  view  of  these  writers,  our  religious 
perception  must  be  respected  as  well  as  the  power  we  possess  of 
drawing  logical  inferences.  That  it  is  possible  to  deduce  ration- 
ally the  w^hole  sum  and  substance  of  theological  truth,  they  freely 
admit,  (otherwise  they  could  not  take  their  station  among  the  ra- 
tionalists,) but  in  every  case,  they  affirm, -our  religious  conscious- 
ness must  be  consulted,  to  confirm  and  approve  the  inferences  of 
our  reason.  Hence,  on  the  ground  of  this  consciousness,  they 
assert  the  full  personality  of  the  Deity,  and  likewise  defend  histori- 
cally the  literal  views  given  by  the  Scriptures  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  as  the  God-man — ^the  Mediator  between  the  human  and  the 
Divine.  These  opinions,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  very 
much  accorded  with  those  of  Hegel  himself,  who  ever  professed 
his  belief  in  the  ordinary  faith  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

There  is,  however,  a  considerable  difference  in  the  views  even 
of  this  branch  of  the  Hegelian  school.  Goschel  is  by  far  the  least 
rationalistic  of  the  whole ;  in  fact,  he  goes  almost,  as  far  as  Hin- 
richs,  in  affirming,  that  our  religious  perceptions  are  the  main 
thing,  and  that  philosophy  is  only  of  use  in  illustrating  and  con- 
firming them.  Gabler,  Erdmann,  and  Schaller  are  in  a  purer  sense 
of  the  word  Hegelians ;  but  instead  of  rejecting'  the  natural  relig- 
ious perceptions  as  untrustworthy,  they  accent  ^^m  in  their  full 
significancy,  but  attempt  to  assimilate  them,  by  the  logical  process, 
so  as  to  assume  the  matter  and  form  of  their  philosophy,  f 

The  second  branch  of  the  Hegelian  school,  at  once  the  most 
numerous  and  influential,  is  represented  mainly  by  Rosenkranz, 
Marheineke,  Vatke,  and  M ichelet.  By  these  "writers,  the  religious 
perceptions  and  feelings  are  only  appealed  to  as  a  secondary  source, 
Dy  which  we  simply  illustrate  the  results  of  logical  thinking.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  personality  of  God  is  taken  by  them  in  a  far  more 
general  and  pantheistic  sense,  as  agreeing  better  with  the  nature 
of  that  dialectic  process  by  which  all  theological,  as  well  as  other 
ideas,  are  developed.     The  doctrine,  again,  respecting  Christ,  his 

^  *  The  affirm  atioii  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  elements  as  supreme,  forms  the  twofo^i 
distinction  of  philosophers,  which  has  become  so  celebrated  in  Germany,  under  the 
titles  of  Denkphilosopnen  and  Glaubensphilosophen. 

t  They  seek,  says  Michelet, "  Das  Olaubensresultat  durch  den  dialektischen  Proeesc 
i'4  verdaaen,  und  ihr  eine  berechtigte  Stelle  im  Syst^e  anzuweiscA,"— sEntwickelung* 
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union  with  human  nature,  and  his  redemption  of  the  world,  it 
taken  from  its  plain  historical  meaning,  and  made  to  represent 
general  ideas,  such  as  the  reunion  of  the  fallen  and  separated  will 
of  man,  with  the  infinite  reason — the  soul  of  the  world ;  while  the. 
immortality  of  the  mind  is  made  to  refer,  not  so  much  to  the  dura- 
tion of  our  personality,  as  to  the  general  perpetuity  of  thought^  of 
which  our  minds  are  but  individual  movements. 

With  regard  to  the  more  individual  shadings  of  this  branch  of 
the  Hegelian  school,  Rosenkranz  stands  nearest  to  those  before 
mentioned,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  transition  point  between  the 
two.  With  him,  it  seems  a  matter  of  hesitation^  whether  he  shall 
assume  the  religious  perceptions  to  be  unexceptionahly  valid,  and 
then  seek  to  reduce  them  to  a  philosophical  form,  or  whether  he 
shall  give  to  his  logical  procedures  a  more  independent  permission 
to  eliminate  their  own  results.  Next  to  Rosenkranz,  comes  the 
celebrated  theologian  Marheineke ;  while  Vatke  and  Michelet  as- 
sume a  still  more  rationalistic  position— one,  namely,  in  which  the 
results  of  faith  and  reason  are  absolutely  identified,  and  the  relig- 
ious perceptions  made  one  with  the  logical  results.* 

Up  to  this  point,  then,  in  the  Hegelian  school,  religious  con- 
sciousness and  the  deductions  of  reason  had  gone  hand  in  hand, 
only  with  a  varying  preponderance  of  importance  attached  either 
to  the  one  side  or  the  other ;  but  in  the  third  and  newest  Hegelian 
party  there  is  a  complete  breach  formed  between  the  two,  it  being 
formally  declared  that  we  have  to  follow  the  dictates  of  our  reason, 
to  whatever  extent  they  may  contradict  the  dictates  of  our  religious 
perceptions  and  instincts.  The  representatives  of  this  school  are 
Strauss,  Bruno,  Bauer,  Conradi,  and  Feuerbach.  With  them,  pan- 
theism attains  the  point  at  which  it  ever  tends,  that,  namely,  in 
which  it  becomes  fully  synonymous  with  atheism.  In  their  system, 
no  God  is  admitted  to  exist,  out  of  and  apart  from  the  world ;  i.  e, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  there  is  no  God  at  all.  With  ref- 
erence, moreover,  to  the  New  Testament,  it  is  well  known  that 
these  writers  have  rationalized  upon  it  to  the  furthest  possible  ex- 
tent, regarding  the  whole  of  the  historical  portion  as  a  designed  my- 
thology, in  which  are  conveyed  to  us  great  and  immortal  truths. 

Thus,  then,  is  the  cycle  of  Hegelianism  completed  ;  and  to  make 

the  best  of  these  divisions,  it  is  asserted  by  some,  that  the  three 

Dranches  above  mentioned  (usually  termed  the  right  hand,  the  cen- 

re,  and  the  left),  exhibit  the  threefold  movement  of  the  dialectic 

•  SeeJbLichelet'B^Entwickeliingsgeschichte,'  (1843,)  lecture  15» 
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process,  anJ  thus  form  in  their  combination  the  integiity  o/  the 
wliole  school.* 

Since  Hegers  death,  the  conflict  between  the  Hegelian  school 
and  their  opponents,  (especially  with  Schelling,  and  those  who  ad^ 
here  to  his  doctrine,)  has  gone  on  with  unmitigated  vigor,  and  even 
rancor.  Up  to  the  present  hour,  work  after  work  is  teeming  from 
the  press,  in  which  the  respective  claims  of  these  great  absorbing 
systems  are  advocated  ;  whilst  on  theological  grounds  they  are 
both  alike  attacked  by  the  more  orthodox,  with  all  the  weapons  of 
learning  and  eloquence. 

To  enter  into  this  endless  discussion  would  be  altogether  imprac* 
ticable  in  the  present  sketch,  and  perhaps  equally  uninteresting  to  the 
majority  of  our  readers.  The  general  feeling  amongst  all,  except 
those  who  are  pledged  almost  to  the  very  words  of  the  master,  is, 
that  Hegeliemism  proper  is  on  the  wane.  The  idealistic  movement 
found  in  lY,  its  culminating  point ;  that  point  is  now  passed,  and  a 
tendency  is  already  manifesting  itself  in  the  general  tone  of  phi- 
losophy, to  come  back  to  a  more  realistic  system,  in  which  matter 
and  form  shall  not  be  confounded,  or  the  divine  personality  denied, 
or  the  foundation  of  man's  immortality  undermined. 

Mournful  as  are  the^tt«/  results  of  the  sweeping  rationalism  wq 
have  detailed,  the  works  to  which  it  has  given  rise  have  tended  l<^ 
throw  light,  perhaps  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  upon  many  t^  the 
most  important  points  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  matter  and 
of  mind,  of  human  nature,  and  human  icsuny ;  neitner  suail  we 
have  to  regret  the  whole  rationalistic  movement,  if  the  atmosphere 
of  truth  is  cleared  by  the  storm  that  sweeps  across  it — if  errors  ar^ 
carried  away  in  its  course,  and  the  great  foundations  of  man's  be* 
lief  left  standing  more  visible  and  more  certain  than  ever. 

•  We  may  take  the  foDowiDg  passage,  fVom  Michelet's  snmiser  course  of  184^2,  as  a 
rammaTy  of  the  whole  view  here  giyen  of  the  present  positton  of  the  I9eg«liAn  school  :— 

'*  The  an  folded  totality  of  the  Hegelian  school  may  be  pictured  in  a  brief  compcmt 
With  the  pseudo-Hegelians  f  Fichte,  jun.,  Weisse,  Branis,  &c.,^  perception,  under  the 
form  of  faith  or  experience,  is  the  sole  source  of  po»iliice  reHffiioua  troth.  On  the  ex* 
treroe  ri^hl  of  the  Hegelian  school,  perceptlin,  ^as  with  Hinnchs,)  is.  the  absolute  m- 
ierum  of  the  results  found  by  means  of  logical  thinking;  while  G^schcl  gives  it  still  a 
decisive  voice  in  ail  religious  affairs.  Schaller,  EnkBaon,  ikod  Gabler,  whp  form  th* 
pure  risrhl  side,  allow  to  religious  perreption  a  cansuUative  vote,  which,  however,  like  a 
good  ruler  with  bis  subjects,  they  never  leave  unfapeded.  Rosenkrans^  who  ushsrj  m 
the  centre,  proceeds  for  the  most  part  in  accorUance  with  the*  voice  of  perception,  but  in 
some  cases  rejects  it.  In  Marheineke,  the  perception  is  the  loUness^  who  can  only  speak 
respecting  the  fnct^  while  the  question  of  nw  or  right  can- only  be  decided  by  Speculfr« 
tive  thinking.  On  the  left  of  the  centre,  (that  taken  by  Vatke,  Snellmann,  and  Mi- 
chelet,)  the  perception  is  a  true-hearted  servant,  who  must  subject  herself  obediently  t» 
rtastm  as  mistress.  Strauss,  on  the  lefl  side,  makea  h^ft  a^foi^,  while  ^tb  Ftttf  rbftoh 
•nd  Bauer  she  appears  verily  as  a 
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If  the  reader  will  turn  back  to  the  commencement  of  this  section 
he  will  be  able  to  refresh  his  memory  respecting  the  twofold  course 
which  philosophy  has  taken  in  Germany  since  the  time  of  Kant. 
In  his  system,  as  we  then  remarked,  there  is  on  the  one  hand»  an 
idealistic,  on  the  other,  a  realistic  element.  There  is  a  real  exist* 
ence  given  in  sensation,  but  yet  all  we  know  of  it  is  bare  phe- 
nomenon. The  course  in  which  the  idea^'stic  side  of  Kant's 
philosophy  has  flowed,  we  have  now  pointed  out.  We  have  seen 
the  speculative  method,  as  the  modem  idealism  is  sometimes 
termed,  in  its  subjective  movement,  completely  realized  in  Fichte . 
we  have  seen  its  objective  movement  set  forth  with  great  copiousness 
by  Schelling :  and  we  have  seen  it  rising  beyond  both,  up  to  its 
most  abstract  form,  in  Hegel.  In  Fichte,  the  Absolute  is  to  every 
one  his  own  individual  self,  beyond  the  powers  and  perceptions  of 
which  self,  he  shows,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  reach  :  in  Schelling. 
the  Absolute  is  the  living  soul  of  the  universe,  of  which  everything, 
both  in  the  natural  and  mental  world,  is  an  expansion  :  in  Hegel, 
the  last  realistic  point  is  resolved  ;  the  Absolute  becomes  a  process, 
ever  unfolding  and  renewing  itself  in  the  world,  and  that,  too,  iden- 
tical with  the  process  of  thought — ^with  the  method  of  philosophy 
Here  we  have  idealism  reaching  its  culminating  point,  the  matter 
of  our  knowledge  becoming  synonymous  with  the  form :  thought 
one  with  existence. 

Having  traced  the  ideal  side,  therefore,  up  to  this  position,  and 
witnessed  its  culmination,  we  leave  it  to  futurity  to  mark  its  de- 
scent, and  turn  now  to  the  realistic  philosophy,  which  has  orig- 
inated from  the  Kantian  principles.  The  immediate  elaborator 
of  this  element  was  unquestionably  Jacobi,  whom,  on  chronolog- 
ical grounds,  we  ought  now  to  have  taken  under  review,  but  that 
his  mystical  tendency  .'emoves  his  system  onward  to  a  future 
chapter.  There  is  one  name,  however,  which  stands  forth  with 
great  prominence  among  the  philosophers  of  the  present  age,  who, 
though  an  idealist,  has,  almost  single-handed,  stemmed  the  torrent 
of  ultra-idealism,  and  acquired  a  reputation,  second  only  to  the 
heads  of  those  great  systems,  which  we  have  already  considered 
The  name  to  which  I  refer  is  that  of  Herbart. 

John  Frederick  Herbart  was  born  in  the  year  1770,  at  Olden 
burg.*  In  1805,  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Univer. 
sity  of  Gottingen ;  in  1808,  he  succeeded  Kant  at  Konigsberg 
and  in  1833,  returned  to  Gottingen,  in  order  to  supply  the  olacc 
of  Schulz,  where^in  the|||umnm^of»1841,  bfi  died. 
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Ilerbart's  philosophy  was  the  reaction  produced  by  the  boldly- 
iidvancing  idealism  of  Fichte  and  Schelling.     Their  extreme  prin- 
ciples on  the  ideal  side  threw  him  back  upon  a  completely  realistic 
hypothesis,  which,  for  many  years,  he  sustained  single-handed, 
with  a  patience  and  a  logical  ability  that  reflected  the  highest 
credit  upon  his  talents  and  perseverance.     In  terming  Herbart, 
however,  a  realist,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  returned  to  the 
ordinary  notion  of  matter,  as  being  a  hard,  dull,  impenetrable  sub- 
stance, that  is  perceived  immediately  by  the  aid  of  sensation. 
This  position  (that  of  common  sense)  he  never  admitted  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  asserted,  that  we  can  never  get  beyond  our  own  con- 
sciousness, but  that  all  we  can  know  immediately  are  the  phenom- 
ena which  take  place  there.     From  this  principle,  however,  ho 
drew  a  different  conclusion  from  that  of  Fichte.    Fichte  asserted 
that  the  idea  which  actually  passes  through  the  mind  is  synony- 
mous with  its  obfeciive  meaning :  Herbart  showed  that  the  idea 
(the  actual  inward  process)  is  one  thing,  and  that  the  reality  which 
is  implied  in  it  is  another.     We  have,  for  example,  the  idea  of 
matter ;  and  as,  of  course,  we  know  nothing  of  it  which  is  not 
contained  in  our  idea,  Fichte  concluded  that,  to  us,  matter,  and 
the  idea  of  matter,  are  the  same.     On  the  other  hand,  Herbart 
showed  that  the  idea  is  simply  the  mental  or  subjective  phenom- 
enon, and  that  this  phenomenon  implies  an  objective  reality,  of  the 
truth  of  which  it  is  at  once  the  voucher  and  the  test.     It  is  true 
that  our  ordinary  perceptions  involve,  in  many  instances,  the  most 
palpable  contradictions ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  some  think- 
ers have  lost  all  confidence  in  man's  intellectual  powers ;  while 
others  have  denied  the  reality  of  the  objects  themselves ;  but  the 
proper  course  of  philosophy  is  manfully  to  solve  the  difficulty,  in- 
stead of  falling  into  scepticism  on  the  one  hand,  or  pure  idealism 
on  the  other.* 

The  basis  of  all  philosophy,  then,  according  to  Herbart,  k 
the  whole  sum  of  the  phenomena  which  pass  through  the  human 
mind.  Instead  of  laying  down  the  existence  of  an  absolute  essence, 
from  which  all  things  are  derived,  he  regarded  the  whole  mass  of 
our  ordinary  convictions  as  containing  the  matter,  from  which 
alone  we  must  take  our  start  in  erecting  a  system  of  philosophy 
That  we  have  a  mass  of  ideas,  which  are  naturally  formed  in  the 
mind  by  its  own  constitution,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
placed,  none  can  deny :  these  ideas,  then,  we  must  det<iin,  e^ 
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amine,  elaborate ;  and,  if  truth  can  be  arrived  at  by  man  at  all,  h 
must  be  arrived  at  by  this  process.  Herbart's  notion,  therefore 
of  philosophy  was  very  simple ;  it  was  an  analysis  and  investiga 
tion  of  our  ideas,  so  as  to  resolve  any  contradictions  they  may 
seem  to  imply,  and  to  educe  from  them  all  the  truth  which  they 
contair..* 

The  process  by  which  the  necessity  of  philosophy  comes  to  be 
felt  is  the  following  : — When  we  look  round  us  upon  the  world  in 
which  we  live,  our  knowledge  commences  by  a  perception  of  the 
various  objects  that  present  themselves  on  every  hand  to  our  view 
What  we  immediately  p)erceive,  however^  is  not  actual  essence, 
but  phenomena ;  and  after  a  short  time,  we  discover  that  many  of 
those  phenomena  are  unreal ;  that  they  do  not  portray  to  us  the 
actual  truth  of  things  as  they  are  *,  and  that  if  we  followed  them 
implicitly,  we  should  soon  be  landed  in  the  midst  of  error  and  con- 
tradiction.   For  example,  what  we  are  immediately  conscious  of 
in  coming  into  contact  with  the  external  world,  are  such  appear- 
ances as  green,  blue,  bitter,  sour,  extension,  resistance,  &c.    These 
phenomena,  upon  reflection,  we  discover  not  to  be  so  many  real 
independent  existences,  but  properties  inhering  in  certain  sub* 
stances,  which  we  term  things.    Again,  when  we  examine  further 
into  these  substances^  we  discover  that  they  are  not  real  ultimate 
essences,  but  that  they  consist  of  certain  elements,  by  the  combi- 
nation of  which  they  are  produced.     What  we  term  the  reality, 
therefore,  is  not  the  thing  as  a  whole^  but  the  elements  of  which  it 
is  composed.     Thus  the  further  we  analyze,  the  further  does  the 
idea  of  reality  recede  backwards;  but  still  it  must  always  be 
somewhere,  otherwise  we  should  be  perceiving  a  nonentity.     The 
last  result  of  the  analysis  is  the  conception  of  an  absolute  simple 
element,  which  lies  as  the  basis  of  all  phenomena,  in  the  material 
world,  and  which  we  view  as  the  essence  that  assumes  the  differ- 
ent properties  which  come  before  us  in  sensation.    Experience, 
then,  on  the  one  hand,  gives  us  a  vast  number  of  phenomena, 
which  appear  to  be  so  many  actually  existing  realities ;  reasori, 
on  the  other  hand,  obliges  us  to  reject  these  prenomena  as  realities, 
and  assign  a  simple  element  for  the  basis  of  them,  as  that  which  is 
alone  essentially  tnie.     Here,  then,  arises  a  contradiction  between 
reason  and  experience ;  and  as  we  cannot  fall  back  upon  scepti- 
cism without  being  involved  in  a  still  greater  difficulty,  we  look  to 
philosophy  so  to  elaborate  and  interpret  our  ideas,  both  those  ot 
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xperlence  and  of  reason,  as  to  solve  the  oontradictionsi  and  to 
give  us  a  clear  insight  into  the  truth.  The  philosophy  which  ac- 
complishes this  object  is  termed  Metaphysics.* 

Now,  in  order  to  see  what  branches  the  science  of  metaphysics 
contains,  we  must  consider  how  many  fundamental  ideas  there  are, 
to  which  our  ordinary  perceptions  may  be  generalized.  From  the 
first  moment  we  perceive  objects  around  us,  mm  begin  to  classify 
them,  and  express  the  classification  by  general  terms ;  this  process 
goes  on  until  we  come  to  the  three  fundamental  notions  of  things 
matter,  mind;  the  first  being  the  notion  of  a  unity  with  several 
properties ;  the  second  being  that  of  an  object  existing  in  space ; 
the  third  designating  tl^t  which  has  self-consciousness.  All  these 
three  notions  give  rise  to  contradictions  in  the  following  manner 

First,  if  we  contemplate  a  thing,  as  e,  g.  a  piece  of  gold,  we  ob- 
serve that  it  is  yellow,  heavy,  malleable,  &c.  And  all  these  prop- 
erties together  go  to  make  up  the  unity  which  we  term  gold.  If 
one  of  these  properties  were  taken  away,  it  would  be  gold  no 
longer ;  and  if  they  were  all  taken  away,  nothing  whatever  would 
remain  to  our  perception ;  so  that  here  we  come  to  the  contradic- 
tion, that  the  unity  is  in  fact  a  plurality.  Secondly,  if  we  contem- 
plate the  notion  of  matter,  we  perceive  that  it  is  that  which  fills  a 
certain  spdce,  while  at  the  same  time  it  consists  of  atoms  infinitely 
divisible ;  and  which,  therefore,  in  their  ultimate  form  can  fill  no 
space  at  all.  Here,  then,  is  another  seeming  contradiction,  viz., 
that  atoms,  ultimately  immaterial  or  having  no  extension,  should 
give  rise  to  extended  and  solid  substance.  Thirdly,  if  we  contem- 
plate the  mindj  we  find  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  in  continual 
change  or  perpetual  movement,  and  yet  is  ever  the  same  unalter- 
able  personality.  Now  these  three  fundamental  ideas,  each  giving 
rise  to  a  separate  contradiction,  point  us  to  three  branches  of  meta- 
physics. The  first  is  ontology,  which  in  Herbart's  sense  means  the 
science  that  treats  of  the  nature  and  constitution  of  things  in  gen- 
eral and  more  especially  the  explanation  of  the  problem — *'  how 
can  the  one  be  a  multiple,  and  the  multiple  a  unity  ?"  The  second 
branch  is  synechology  (from  (rvf  and  ^;r«"),  which  is  the  doctrine  of 
matter,  or  the  phenomena  of  the  real  as  existing  in  time,  space,  and 
motion.  The  third  branch  is  termed  eidolology  (from  ^idutior)^ 
which  means  tne  doctrine  of  ideas  or  images,  and  includes  y^sy- 
chology,  or  the  science  of  mental  phenomena.f 

*  For  a  del  r  and  full  statement  of  Herbart's  philosophical  stand-point,  see  Chnl^ 
l>au»'  "  F.ntwickelung,"  lect.  iv. 
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I.  Of  Ontology.  The  great  problem  here  to  be  solved  is,  to  show 
how  ilifferent  predicates  can  exist  in  one  substance  ;  and  conversely, 
how  one  simple  substance  can  exhibit  a  plurality  of  predicates. 
This  problem  is  explained  through  the  medium  of  a  principle  which 
is  termed  by  Herbart  the  method  of  relations.  The  principle  is 
briefly  as  follows : — ^Instead  of  supposing  a  thing  to  be  composed 
of  one  absolutely  simple  essence,  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  com- 
posed of  many,  all  independent  of  each  other ;  and  it  is  the  differ- 
ent relations  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other,  that  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  many  predicates  existing  in  one  subject.  Just  as  a 
binary  star  appears  one  to  the  naked  eye,  but  is  seen  to  consist  of 
two  by  the  medium  of  the  telescope,  so  an  object  in  nature,  i.  e,  a 
thing,  appears  to  be  one,  but  by  means  of  philosophy  is  discovered 
to  be  manifold.  The  separate  and  independent  essences  of  which 
all  things  are  composed  ever  remain  absolutely  the  same,  as  they 
are  entirely  self-sustained ;  but  when  viewed  in  diflerent  lights,  and 
from  different  points  of  view  in  relation  to  each  other,  then  they 
exhibit  a  multitude  of  different  characteristics. 

To  show  how  this  principle  accounts  for  the  phenomena  in  ques- 
tion, Herbart  explains  very  fully  his  doctrine  of  accidental  views 
(Zufallige  Ansichten).  In  mathematics,  we  know  that  one  and  the 
same  line  may  be  often  viewed  either  as  sine,  or  tangent,  or  radius 
of  a  circle,  without  its  ceasing  to'  be  a  straight  line,  and  the  same 
straight  line.  In  music,  again,  a  tone  may  be  a  fourth,  fifth,  or 
sixth,  ^c,  according  to  the  key  in  which  we  are  playing ;  so  also 
here  the  same  essences  may  remain  the  same,  and  yet  appear  dif- 
ferent, according  to  the  relation  in  which  we  view  them.  On  this 
principle,  then,  Herbart  seeks  to  explain  the  contradiction  which 
lies  at  the 'basis  of  ontology;  f.  e.  to  show  that  in  different  lights 
the  same  object  may  be  both  a  unity  and  a  plurality  at  the  same 
time.* 

II.  Synechology.  The  object  of  this  branch  of  metaphysics  is 
to  give  an  intelligible  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  matter  ;  to 
show  how  things  exist  or  hold  together  in  space ;  and  thus  to  solve 
the  contradiction  of  infinite  divisibility.  To  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, Herbart  first  attacked  and  refuted  Kant's  theory  of  time  and 
space,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  them  simply  the  subjective 
laws  or  forms,  under  which  all  sensation  is  carried  on.  Instead  of 
this,  he  showed  that  the  notions  of  time,  space,  and  motion,  express 
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idea  of  extension,  as  applied  to  matter,  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
idea  of  space ;  whatever,  therefore,  will  explain  the  notion  of  space, 
will  also  explain  that  of  extension. 

Herbart's  doctrine  of  intelligibk  space^  by  which  he  sought  to 
elucidate  these  points,  is  in  brief  somewhat  of  the  following  nature : 
— He  begins  with  viewing  each  ultimate  monad  as  a  mathematical 
point,  thus  expressing  the  negation  of  all  extension  with  reference 
to  them  in  their  primary  form.  One  mathematical  point,  as  also 
one  monad,  expresses  simply  locality,  and  no  space  whatever ;  if, 
however,  we  add  another  point  to  it,  and  then  another  to  that,  in 
the  same  direction,  we  get  the  idea  of  a  line^  which  is  the  first  di- 
mension. By  the  addition  of  other  points  we  are  led  in  the  same 
way  to  fill  up  the  intervals  by  the  notion  of  distance,  and  thus  at 
length  to  complete  the  idea  of  space  in  all  its  three  dimensions 
Space,  then,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  monads  singly,  and  can  in 
no  sense  of  the  word  be  attached  to  them  ;  but  no  sooner  do  we 
see  them  in  relation  to  each  other,  than  the  idea  of  continuity,  of 
space,  of  extension,  arises  in  the  mind.  Precisely  the  same  thing 
is  true  both  of  time  and  motion ;  so  that,  by  this  same  method  of 
relations  in  another  view  of  it,  the  main  problem  of  synechohgy  is 
solved  as  well  as  that  of  ontology. 

Matter,  then,  according  to  Herbart,  is  in  the  ordinary  sense  im- 
material, and  without  extension;  but  it  obtains  all  the  primary 
properties,  such  as  extension,  inertia,  &c.,  from  the  relation  which 
the  monads  hold  to  each  other.  Upon  the  same  principle  he  ex- 
plained the  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  and,  then,  of 
organization  ;  by  which  means  he  finds  a  transition  from  the  ab- 
stract sciences  of  matter  into  the  philosophy  of  nature,  and  a 
method  of  explaining  the  constitution  of  all  the  varied  portions  of 
the  vegetable  and  animal  w^orld.* 

III.  Eidolology.  In  this  branch  of  metaphysics,  the  principles 
already  deduced  in  the  other  two  branches  are  now  to  be  applied 
to  elucidate  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  show  how 
those  principles  agree  with  our  own  inward  experience.  This  is 
the  part  of  his  philosophy,  which  Herbart  elaborated  with  the 
greatest  assiduity,  and  in  which  he  has  most  displayed,  at  once,  the 
power  and  originality  of  his  genius.  The  mind  we  feel  to  be  one ; 
at  the  same  time  it  is  conscious  of  an  ever-changing  multiplicity 
of  states  and  feelings,  which  we  must  show  are  perfectly  con- 
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sistent  with  its  unity.  Here,  then,  the  method  of  relations  agair 
comes  to  our  assistance,  separating  the  human  consciousness  into 
its  proper  elements,  and  showing  that,  what  could  not  be  pre- 
dicated of  the  individual  parts,  can  be  predicated  of  the  whole,  in 
their  various  relations  to  each  other.  The  mind,  as  subject,  is 
ever  the  same ;  but  it  sees  itself,  as  object,  existing  in  numerous 
different  states — those,  for  example,  of  feeling,  thinking,  willing, 
&c.,  and  all  these  different  states  we  call  at  the  same  time  one 
self. 

To  account  for  these  different  states,  Herbart  goes  into  a  singu 
lar  mechanical  theory  of  consciousness  ;  the  idea  of  which  is,  that 
all  mental  phenomena  are  simply  different  relations  in  which  the 
mind  exists  to  other  things.  When  these  relations  are  such  that 
no  particular  point  stands  out  from  the  rest  to  claim  our  attention, 
but  all,  as  it  regards  our  consciousness,  are  in  a  state  of  equilibrium, 
we  are  in  a  condition  of  mental  quiescence.  When  one  particu- 
lar point  becomes  prominent,  then  it  represses  the  rest,  just  as  a 
greater  force  does  a  smaller,  and  a  corresponding  state  of  con- 
sciousness is  the  result.  When  there  is  a  struggle  for  some  per- 
ception to  become  prominent  over  the  others,  the  state  of  mind  is 
termed  desire.  Feeling  is  the  condition  produced  by  the  obtrusion 
of  a  perception  between  two  antagonist  powers.  In  this  way  Her- 
bart explains  all  the  facts  of  consciousness  by  a  species  of  mechan- 
ical calculation,  making  them  all  result  simply  from  the  relations 
in  which  the  mind  stands  to  the  different  objects  that  work  upon 
it.*  Having  thus  completed  the  province  of  metaphysics,  properly 
so  termed,  he  calls  in,  at  length,  the  aid  of  faith,  in  order  to  lay  a 
basis  for  the  philosophy  of  religion,  with  which  his  system  con- 

cludes.f 

From  this  slight  view  of  Herbart's  method,  it  becomes  at  once 
evident,  that  it  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  the  purely  idealistic 
systems  we  have  before  considered.  The  reader,  who  has  looked 
far  into  the  history  of  philosophy,  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  see  the 
affinity  there  is  between  Herbart's  theory  of  matter  and  that  of 
Boscovich  ;  while  the  similarity  of  his  doctrine  of  monads  to  that 
of  Leibnitz,  compels  the  conclusion  that  many  of  his  ideas  must 
have  been  directlv  borrowed  from  that  acute  thinker.  That  Her- 
bart  has  fully  sustained  his  ground  against  the  energetic  idealism  to 

*  Thifl  fbnns  the  subject  of  his  work  entitled  "  Psychologic  als  Wisaenschafl.** 

t  "  Lehrbuch,"  p.  213.    Herbart's  transition  from  theoretical  phil^Mophy  to  faith,  as 

the  ftround  of  our  reli^pous  conceptions,  is  nearly  identical  with  tna^£lCant,  ftom  the 
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which  he  stood  opposed,  would  be  too  much  to  grant ;  but,  unques* 
tionably,  he  brought  to  light  much  truth  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question ;  nor,  perhaps,  have  his  exertions  been  amongst  the  least 
of  the  means,  which  have  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  present  age  an  incipient,  although  a  very  decided  realistic  ten- 
ilencv.* 


The  names  which  have  passed  under  our  review,  namely,  those 
of  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Herbart,  comprehend,  with  the 
exception  of  the  mystical  school,  almost  all  that  is  really  original  in 
the  German  metaphysics.  There  are  a  few  thinkers,  however, 
of  a  recent  date,  who  have  attempted  to  mould  the  Hegelian  phi< 
losophy  into  a  more  satisfactory  form ;  and  a  few  others,  who  have 
set  up  some  new  philosophical  principles,  although  they  are  not  of 
sufficient  reputation  to  need  any  very  particular  mention  at  pres- 
ent The  four  writers  who  are  termed  by  Michelet,  in  his  **  His- 
tory of  German  Philosophy,"  pseudo-Hegelians,  are  Fischer,  Fichte, 
jun.,  Weisse,  and  Branis.  These  authors  all  acknowledge  the  ex- 
cellency of  Hegel's  method,  and  allow  him  due  honor  for  the  dis- 
covery, but  they  all  agree  with  Schelling,  that  Hegel  has  only 
taken  up  the  negative  side  of  philosophy,  that  his  system  can  only 
afford  the  purely  logical  process  of  thought,  and  that  he  has  not 
succeeded  in  proving,  that  his  categories  express  the  real  essence  of 
existence  as  well  as  the  form.  In  $t  word,  they  protest  against  the 
absolute  idealism  of  the  Hegelian  system,  and  show  the  path  back 
again  to  a  realistic  or  positive  philosophy,  from  whence  the  ma- 
terial is  to  be  obtained,  by  which  the  bare  forms  of  the  categories 
of  thought  may  be  filled  with  a  real  and  essential  existence.  With 
regard  to  the  idea  of  God,  moreover,  they  attempt  to  stop  beyond 
the  Hegelian  point  of  view;  to  deduce  his  proper  personality; 
and  to  explain  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  the  world,  as  a 
distinct  entity. 

The  avowed  object  which  Fischer  has  had  in  view,  is  to  take 
the  dialectic  method  of  Hegel  and  the  realistic  philosophy  of 
Schelling  together,  and  evolve  them  to  a  higher  unity,  in  which  the 
realism  of  the  one  should  appear  in  all  the  consecutive  and  logical 
form  of  the  other.     Branis,  in  his  "  System  of  Metaphysics,"  ap- 

^  *  HerbartV  philoRophy  was  peculiarly  rich  in  its  practical  applications.  AmonffiC 
his  other  works  there  is  an  interestins^  volume  containing  a  "  Kiirze  Enryclopodie  dw 
Phil^phie  aus^ij^tischeD  Gesicht^^punkten.'*    (Halle,  I831.) 
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peals  Hi,  .^y  to  the  facts  of  consciousness,  as  the  living  page  in 
which  all  luth  is  to  be  read ;  resting  the  u  timate  evidence  of  it, 
entirely  up  ni  faith  in  our  own  inward  experience.  Weisse  has 
gained  some  reputation  by  the  energy  with  which  he  has  sustained 
against  Hegelianism,  the  accusation  of  having  put  the  abstract 
metaphysical  form  of  truth,  in  the  place  of  its  concrete  reahty.* 
The  most  celebrated,  however,  of  this  class  of  authors,  is  J.  H. 
Fichte,  whose  philosophy  presents  on  the  whole  the  most  complete 
specimen  of  the  school  we  are  now  considering,  and  of  which, 
therefore,  we  shall  give  a  brief  description. 

Fichte's  system  follows  a  very  consecutive  development,  which 
greatly  facilitates  its  accurate  comprehension.  His  first  purely 
philosophical  work  was  entitled  **  Beitrftge  zur  Charakteristik  der 
neuern  Philosophic,"  (Contributions  towards  the  designation  of 
Modern  Philosophy,)  in  which  he  clears  his  ground,  and  gives  a 
popular  view  of  his  philosophical  stand-point.  His  next  work  was 
a  preparation  for  his  philosophical  system,  properly  so  called  ;t 
giving  simply  a  general  sketch  of  it  in  the  preface,  but  aiming  at 
a  systematic  critique  upon  the  different  philosophical  tendencies  of 
the  age.  The  third  volume  (GrundzQge  zum  Systeme  der  Fhiio- 
sophie)  makes  a  formal  commencement  of  the  system,  and  carries 
it  on  through  the  whole  of  the  subjective  sphere ;  showing  the  de- 
velopment of  self-consciousness  from  the  first  dawning  of  empirical 
knowledge,  up  to  the  highest  form  of  speculative  thinking.  The 
fourth  part,  entitled  Ontology,  effects  the  passage  from  the  subjeo- 
tive  to  the  objective  sphere,  tracing  the  progress  of  Being  from  its 
most  abstract  to  its  most  full  and  concrete  form :  which,  then,  leads 
to  the  philosophy  of  religion,  by  which  the  whole  cycle  is  com- 
pleted.t 

The  starting  point  of  all  philosophy,  according  to  Fichte,  is  the 
immediate /ac/  of  consciousness.  This  must  be  to  us  absolutely 
the  primitive,  for  any  other  and  more  definite  starting  point  would 
have  to  be  sought  for  by  means  of  those  facts  themselves.  This 
being  the  case,  philosophy  defines  itself  as  the  reflective  development 
of  what  the  consciousness  originally  contains.  **  Self-conscious- 
ness," he  remarks,  '*  is  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  philoso- 
phy :  so  that  philosophy  can  be  formally  described  as  the  self-com- 

*  The  chief  of  Weine's  writings  are  a  '<  System  der  ^sthetik,"  "  Grandzuge  der 
Mettiphysik,"  and  one  entitled  "  Die  Idee  der  Gottheit." 
t  "  UelM  r  Gegensatz,  Wendepunkt  und  Ziel  heutiger  Pbilosophie."    (Heidelberg 

^  Of  Richie's  "  Religion-Philoffophie,"  I  can  only  speak  from  notes  of  lectures,  which 
[  took  from  him  in  lb4l,  before  the  w«  *k  itself  was  published. 
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de  Jon,  or  self-examination  (selbst-Orientirung)  of  the  conscious • 
ness,  respecting  its  original  possession."* 

First  Epoch  of  Self-consciousness. — The  original  state  of  our  con- 
sciousness is  that  of  sensation  and  perception.  Here  we  are  simply 
within  the  region  of  the  instinctive  intellectual  life.  Whether  we 
regard  the  bare  sensational  feeling,  or  the  immediate  perception 
which  accompanies  it,  we  rise  no  higher  than  the  lower  animals  in 
the  scale  of  intelligence.f 

Second  Epoch  of  Self -consciousness. — Here  we  get  into  the  re- 
gion of  representative  knowledge.  In  the  former  epoch  the  mind 
is  simply  engaged  with  the  material  which  is  actually  presented  to 
it.  Let  that  material  (consisting  of  its  own  afTections  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  direct  objects)  be  removed,  and  it  would  sink  back 
into  absolute  unconsciousness.  To  prevent  this,  therefore,  the 
mind  has  the  power  of  retaining  its  ideas,  and  representing  them 
itself  as  objects  of  continued  contemplation.  This  is  primarily 
effected  by  means  of  memory,  carried  on  to  a  higher  perfection  by 
the  imagination,  and  completed  by  means  of  language  or  signs.;( 

Third  Epoch  of  Self-consciousness,  (Das  Ich  als  denkendes). — 
Here  we  get  into  the  region  of  abstract  ideas.  The  constructive 
faculty  begins  to  operate  upon  the  data  of  consciousness,  and  re« 
duces  them  into  form  and  order.  The  laws  or  processes  of  thought 
are  given  in  the  science  of  logic.  First,  we  have  a  simple  concept 
tion  (Begriff),  which  is  explained  as  a  general  representation, 
viewed  in  relation  to  a  particular  object,  (Eine  Allgemeine  Vors- 
tellung,  aber  mit  dem  Bewusstseyn,  und  der  Beziefaung  auf  ein  in 
ihm  befasstes  Besondere).  Next  we  come  to  the  judgment  (Ur- 
theil),  which  is  the  development  of  the  conception  up  to  a  higher 
degree  of  generality  (die  Fortbestimmung  des  Begriffs  durch  sich 
selbst) :  and,  lastly,  to  the  inference,  which  is  the  merging  of  the 
more  particular  into  the  pure  categories  of  thought — ^into  the  high- 
est unities.§ 

Fourth  and  highest  Epoch  of  Self-consciousness,  (Das  Ich  als 
erkennendes). — In  the  first  epoch  we  saw  the  bare  material  of  our 
knowledge  afforded  by  sensation  and  perception ;  in  the  second 
and  third,  we  have  seen  the  mind  retaining  its  primary  intuitions, 
and  evolving  them  by  the  logical  process  to  their  highest  unity. 
In  the  one  we  have  matter,  in  the  other  form ;  but  now,  in  this 
ast  sphere  of  self-consciousness,  we  have  the  reality  of  matter  and 

*  GranJzilge  zum  Systeme  der  Phil.  p.  16.  f  Ibid.  p.  97. 

Iliid.  p.5l-7a. 
Gninuzuge  zum  Sysl.  der  Phil.  p.  80 — ^201. 
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Torm  combined  together,  in  which  combination  real  scientific 
knowledge  first  shows  itself.  This  highest  region  of  consciousness, 
then,  we  may  describe  as  the  region  of  philosojihyy  and  we  have 
only  to  .race  the  development  of  the  different  philosophical  sys* 
tems,  in  order  to  see  the  actual  unfolding  of  the  philosophical 
consciousness.  This  development  has  taken  the  forms  respec- 
tively of  the  empirical,  the  reflective,  and  the  speculative  stand- 
point. 

The  empirical  stand-point  regards  philosophical  truth  as  the 
organic  elaboration  of  the  data  of  our  outward  experience.  It 
comprehends  the  whole  sphere  of  observation,  of  induction,  of  anal- 
ogy, of  sensational  philosophy,  and  has  attained  its  highest  expres- 
sion in  the  writings  of  Locke.* 

The  reflective  stand-point  begins  with  scepticism  (Hume) — the 
denial  of  the  certainty  of  experience,  as  employed  in  the  former 
philosophy.  This  leads  on  to  the  critical  form  of  philosophy 
(Kant);  in  which  the  certainty  of  human  knowledge  is  estab- 
lished, by  a  criticism  of  the  subjective  forms  of  thought.  The  crit- 
ical philosophy,  finally,  merges  in  the  doctrine  of  pure  subjective 
idealism  (Fichte) ;  which  is  the  negative  side  of  speculative  knowl- 

edge.f 

Lastly,  the  speculative  stand-point  combines  the  empirical  and 
reflective,  and  leads  to  the  very  highest  forms  of  philosophical 
truth.  This  begins,  first,  with  the  pure  faith-philosophy,  a  philoso- 
phy which  asserts  a  direct  intuition  of  the  absolute  as  distinct  from 
man,  (Jacobi).  Next  it  proceeds  to  the  system  of  absolute  think- 
ing, in  which  the  process  of  logical  thought  is  regarded  as  being 
in  itself  a  revelation  of  the  absolute  truth,  (Schelling  and  Hegel). 
Lastly,  by  the  union  of  the  faith-philosophy  with  that  of  specula- 
tive thinking,  we  reach  the  highest  point  of  self-consciousness,  that 
in  which  the  manifestation  of  God  is  regarded  as  the  sole  reality ; 
the  human  mind  lost,  at  length,  in  the  Divine.!];  Such,  then,  is  the 
subjective  side  of  Fichte's  philosophy,  that  in  which  there  is  a  sys- 
tematic evolution  of  the  human  consciousness  by  the  dialectic 
method  of  Hegel,  from  its  first  phenomena  to  its  highest  specula«> 
tive  intensity. 

Having  accomplished  the  subjective  portion  of  his  labor,  and 
canied  up  the  development  of  the  consciousness  to  the  point  where 
^If-knowing  becomes  identical  with  the  knowledge  of  Deity,  Fichte 

•  Orondiugft  zum  Syst.  der  Phil.  p.  210—247. 
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now  makes  the  passage  to  the  objective  sphere  of  his  system — ^to 
the  province  of  ontology.  Here,  the  dialectic  process  again  com- 
mences its  operation,  and  guided  by  the  light  it  affords,  the  author 
goes  through  all  the  categories  of  existence,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  Hegel's  Logic,  tracing  it  through  the  doctrines  of  being  and 
of  essence,  up  to  absolute  personality  as  predicated  of  Deity  itself. 
In  this  part  of  his  philosophy,  however,  there  is  a  very  essential 
difference  between  the  view  that  is  taken  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
absolute,  and  that  given  by  Hegel.  In  Hegel,  Deity  is  the  eternal 
process  of  self-development,  as  realized  in  man ;  the  divine  and 
human  consciousness  falling  absolutely  together.  In  Fichte,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Divine  nature  is  never  the  direct  object  of  our 
consciousness,  but  can  only  be  known  to  us  by  its  manifestations. 

The  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  manifestions  forms  the  subject 
of  speculative  theology,  the  very  highest  branch  of  philosophy^ 
Of  these  manifestations  there  are  three  great  spheres  of  observa- 
tion— nature,  mind,  and  humanity.  In  nature  we  see  the  Divine 
idea  in  its  lowest  expression ;  in  mind,  with  its  powers,  faculties, 
moral  feelings,  freedom,  <kc..  we  see  it  in  its  higher  and  more  per- 
fect form.  Lastly,  in  humanity,  we  see  God,  not  only  as  creator 
and  sustainer,  but  also  as  a  father  and  a  guide.  History  exhibits 
the  development  of  the  plan  of  his  providence,  which  plan  would 
only  be  to  us  a  mere  possibility,  were  it  not  realized  in  the  flow  of 
the  ages,  and  witnessed  by  our  own  actual  experience  in  the  world. 
Thus,  then,  for  the  highest  knowledge  of  God  we  have  to  fall  back 
upon  experience,  the  very  point  from  which  we  started  in  the  path 
of  intellectual  science.  Here,  therefore,  we  see  the  whole  cycle 
complete.  Philosophy  begins  with  experience,  and  ends  with  ex- 
perience, containing  between  these  two  poles  all  the  various  steps 
of  speculative  thinking  which  have  raised  the  dim  and  empty  ex- 
perience of  our  primary  life,  up  to  the  full  and  clear  intuition  of 
Deity  in  all  the  blaze  of  his  brightest  manifestation. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  main  points  of  the  system  we  proposed  to 
describe.  It  may  be  wanting  in  the  exuberant  fertility  of  Schel- 
ling,  and  in  the  logical  grasp  of  Hegel ;  but  assuredly  it  puts  the 
results  of  the  German  idealism  more  within  the  grasp  of  ordinary 
minds,  and  by  linking  the  shadowy  transcendentalism  of  the  former 
systems  to  the  terra  firma  of  our  actual  experience,  attempts  no! 
altogether  unsuccessfully  to  combine  the  common  sense  of  the  one 
with  the  refined  speculation  of  the  other. 

idealistic  philosophers  who  have  put  forth 
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systems  of  their  own,  independent  of  the  greater  authorities  of  the 
age;  we  might  mention  Suabedissen,  Hillebrand,  Troxler,  and 
Krause,  as  among  the  principal ;  always,  of  course,  excepting  those 
who  have  taken  a  direction  in  favor  of  mysticism.  The  peculi- 
arity  of  these  writers  is,  that  they  have  all  made  the  attempt  to 
combine  in  one  the  subjective  and  objective  branches  of  the  mod- 
ern idealism,  to  unite  the  principles  of  Schelling  and  Hegel,  and 
evolve  something  better  than  either.  Suabedissen  has  with  pecul- 
iar care  elaborated  the  philosophy  of  religion,  in  which  he  has 
combated  the  idea,  that  God  is  the  eternal  process  of  the  universe  ; 
and  deduced  from  the  bare  notion  of  self-existence,  the  proper 
essence,  spirituality,  and  personality  of  Deity. 

Hillebrand  also  bent  his  chief  attention  upon  this  same  theologi- 
cal point.  His  great  principle  is,  that  God,  or  the  Absolute,  has 
revealed  himself  to  us  immediately  in  our  own  consciousness :  to 
prove,  however,  that  we  can  trust  our  consciousness  upon  these 
points,  must  be  the  province  of  philosophy ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense 
only  that  philosophy  can  give  any  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity. 
Troxler's  philosophy  is  of  the  microcosmic  order.  To  him  the 
source,  the  centre,  the  object  of  all  philosophy  is  man.  All  truth 
and  all  knowledge  is  simply  the  revelation  of  the  original  elements 
of  our  own  reason,  and  the  reality  which  is  implied  in  them.  The 
soul  is  a  perfect  mirror  of  the  universe,  and  we  have  only  to  gaze 
into  it  with  earnest  attention,  to  discover  all  truth  which  is  acces- 
sible to  humanity.  What  we  know  of  God,  therefore,  can  be  only 
that  which  is  originally  revealed  to  us  of  him  in  our  own  minds. 

Lastly,  Krause  terms  his  philosophy  a  system  of  transcendental 
idealism,  in  which,  commencing  with  the  subjective  principle  of 
observing  what  exists  in  our  own  consciousness,  he  raises  himself 
step  by  step  to  the  acknowledgment  of  one,  eternal,  self-existent 
being.  To  characterize  these  different  shadings  of  the  ideal  phi- 
losophy of  Germany  more  accurately  would  hardly  consist  with  the 
brevity  of  our  present  plan ;  we  shall,  therefore,  now  take  leave,  of 
this  most  remarkable  page  in  the  history  of  the  world's  philosophy, 
with  a  single  observation. 

The  great  peculiarity,  which  distinguishes  the  modern  philosophy 
of  Germany  from  that  of  every  other  countr)%  is  the  use  of  the 
ontological  instead  of  the  psychological  method.  Descartes,  Locke* 
and  others,  following  up  the  Baconian  principles,  affirmed,  that  in 
taking  a  survey  of  the  whole  mass  of  human  knowledge,  we  must 
iommence  with  an  observation  of  the  powers  and  conceptions  of 
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the  human  mind,  as  the  instrument  by  which  alonQ  everything  is  to 
be  comprehended ;  i.  e,^  we  must  make  a  full  inspection  of  the 
facts  of  the  case,  bafore  we  can  safely  proceed  to  erect  the  edifice 
of  intellectual  philosophy.  The  German  philosophers,  on  the  con- 
trary, despising  this  method,  begin  by  laying  down  the  most  primi* 
tive  and  abstract  notion  we  have  of  existence,  as  though  it  were  a 
leality,  and  proceed  onwards  evolving  the  idea,  until  step  by  step 
they  have  constructed  the  whole  universe.  Now,  those  who  follow 
the  psychological  method,  give  us  for  the  most  part  a  valid  phi* 
losophy,  but  too  often  a  shallow  one.  Bent  upon  the  observance 
and  classification  of  the  facts  of  mind,  they  too  frequently  remain 
altogether  within  this  circle  without  touching  upon  any  of  the 
deeper  problems  which  ontology  brings  before  us.  On  the  othei 
hand,  the  abettors  of  the  ontological  method,  beginning  to  philoso- 
phize before  they  have  investigated  the  instrument  by  which  alone 
they  can  proceed,  and,  consequently,  having  no  definite  boundaries 
fixed  within  which  human  knowledge  must  be  confined,  are  obliged 
to  assume  their  first  position,  (such  as  that  of  intellectual  intuition, 
or  the  dialectic  process,)  and  thus  are  often  imperceptibly  led  into 
a  region  of  philosophy  as  extravagant  as  it  is  baseless.  The  true 
march  of  philosophy  is  the  union  of  the  two.  Starting  from  the 
analysis  of  the  human  mind,  trying,  as  Locke  expresses  it,  the 
length  of  the  line  by  which  we  are  to  sound  the  ocean  of  truth,  we 
must  go  steadily  on,  directed  by  the  light  of  induction,  until,  at 
length,  <we  find  ourselves  legitimately  landed  within  the  region  of 
ontology.  From  thence  we  may  start  upon  a  new  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, still  guided  by  an  analysis  of  the  facts  and  implications  of 
our  reason,  until  we  run  out  our  line  to  the  full  length,  and  wait 
for  the  brighter  apocalypse  of  another  world. 

To  decry  the  whole  process  of  speculative  philosophy,  as  it  has 
developed  itself  in  Germany,  can  arise  from  no  other  cause  except 
ignorance  or  prejudication.  Doubtless  there  may  be  much  extrav- 
agance, and  many  erroneous  conclusions  to  be  met  with  in  a 
sphere  of  research  so  lofty,  and  lying  so  much  in  the  twilight  of 
human  knowledge ;  but  the  questions  it  raises  are  those  in  which 
we  have  the  deepest  interest,  while  the  glimpses  of  great  and  com- 
prehensive truths  which  it  afibrds,  give  us  the  hope  of  a  future, 
which  shall  draw  aside  the  veil  from  much  which  is  now  obscure, 
and  usher  the  human  mind  into  the  light  of  a  more  perfect  day. 

**  Verily,"  says  an  eloquent  French  writer,  "  to  see  imbecile  and 
iiscoura^ed  minds  exhaust  themselves  in  ridiculous  attacks  against 
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philosophy — to  see  them  bent  upon  denying  the  part  it  plays  in  the 
history  of  the  world ;  to  see  them  ignore  the  reality  of  nuniaii 
science,  and  believe  that  a  great  nation  can  consume  thr^e-quarters 
of  a  century  in  mooting  sterile  chimseras,  such  a  blindness  of  in- 
tellect can  only  fill  one  with  astonishment ;  but  wlien  to  this  blind 
ness  is  joined  a  spite  and  irritation  against  the  triumph  and  empire 
of  ideas,  a  holy  emotion  seizes  the  mind,  a^'.d  we  in  our  turn,  by 
virtue  of  our  hope  for  the  progress  of  humanity,  reply  to  these 
declarations,  Stop!  do  not  commit  an  outrage  upon  our  common 
mother — human  thought ;  do  not  make  use  of  the  little  that  you  do 
know,  to  insult  that  which  you  know  not.  Rest  (for  we  will 
cheerfully  allow  you)  in  the  easy  paths  of  the  old  traditions ;  these 
traditions  have  themselves  been  a  product  o?  humanity,  and  are 
now  its  legacy ;  but  we  are  not  to  be  hindered  from  pressing  on- 
wards to  fresh  ideas,  by  such  disdainful  airs.*'* 

We  close  our  remarks,  with  the  words  of  another  philosopher, 
who  occupies  one  of  the  highest  stations  in  the  literature  of  a 
neighboring  country. 

"  It  is  time,"  says  M .  de  R^musat,  speaking  of  the  German  phi- 
losophers, "  it  is  time  that  we  should  venture  to  fix  our  eyes  upon 
the  object  which  they  have  set  before  them,  and  to  enter  into  the 
region  in  which  they  have  marched ;  without,  however,  following 
their  footsteps.  We  must  imitate  them,  preserving  at  the  same 
time  those  precious  guarantees  of  method,  of  erudition,  of  language, 
of  experience,  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  philosophioal  wis- 
dom. Let  us  bring  reasons  as  well  as  they  for  grasping  funda- 
mental questions,  but  let  us  feel  bound  either  to  resolve  them  in 
a  contrary  sense,  or  to  conclude  upon  the  impossibility  of  resolv- 
ing them  at  all.  In  one  word,  let  us  reinstate  that  which  ia 
most  difHcult,  but  most  elevated  in  all  philosophy,  namely,  Meta« 
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Sect.  III. — The  English  School  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

In  sketching  the  history  of  idealism  generally,  from  the  revival 
of  philosophy  in  modern  times,  I  termed  that  of  our  own  country 
volemical  idealism,  as  originating  rather  from  opposition  to  sensa* 
tionalism  than  from  the  spontaneous  tendencies  of  the  national 
mmd.     In  Germany,  the  ideal  tendency  has  ever  seemed  to  spring 

«  "  Au  deU  du  Rhin,*'  par  E.  Lenninier.    Vol  ii.  p.  114. 
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from  the  veiy  soil,  and  to  have  flourished  there  without  any  of  tho 
excitement  derived  from  opposition ;  in  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  lived  upon  warfare  ;  and  whenever  the  bold  advances 
of  sensationalism  have  ceased,  it  has  always  been  inclined  to  cease 
with  them.  The  deistical  writers,  who  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  sustained  their 
sceptical  principles  by  expanding  the  germs  of  sensationalism, 
which  lay  hid  in  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  gradually  died  away ; 
and  with  them  disappeared,  one  after  the  other,  the  traces  of  our 
idealistic  philosophy.  By  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
school  of  English  idealism  may  be  said  to  have  become  altogether 
extinct,  and  every  attempt  at  metaphysical  speculation  seemed  to 
merge  in  the  supreme  authority  of  Locke,  or  the  efforts  of  his  suc- 
cessors.* 

At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  therefore,  we  may 
consider  that,  as  far  as  idealism  is  concerned,  the  ground  was  per- 
fectly clear.    Sensationalism,  indeed,  was  again  advancing  with 
rapid  strides,  urged  on  by  the  impulse  acquired  from  the  brilliant 
literature  of  France,  and  fostered  by  the  writings  of  Priestley, 
Belsham,  and  the  school  of  which  they  stood  at  the  head ;  but  ot 
the  ideal  tendency  hardly  the  slightest  appearance  was  left  in  Eng- 
land to  remind  us,  that  it  was  still  the  country  of  Cudworth,  Clarke 
and  Berkeley.   Neither,  indeed,  has  the  present  century,  in  its  prog 
ress,  been  very  forward   to  supply  the   metaphysical  deficiency 
which  existed  at  its  birth.     That  the  reaction  has  now  set  in  we 
fully  believe ;  but  it  has  come  tardily  and  unwillingly,  and  it  may 
yet,  to  all  appearance,  be  some  years  before  an  energetic  anti-sen- 
sational school  shall  grace  the  literature  of  our  native  land. 

With  regard  to  the  sources,  from  which  the  seeds  of  a  more 
rationalistic  system  of  philosophizing  have  been  slowly  imported, 
there  are  two  which  almost  immediately  surest  themselves  to  our 
minds,  namely,  Scotland  and  Germany.  Great  as  is  the  difference 
between  the  philosophy  of  these  two  countries,  yet  there  are,  un 
questionably,  some  important  points  of  resemblance,  which  place 
them  together  as  the  antagonists  of  empiricism ;  and  we  can  hardly 
be  mistaken  in  saying,  that  all  the  reaction  which  has  been  experi- 
enced in  England  against  sensational  principles  has  borne  the 
complexion  of  one  or  other  of  these  two  philosophical  schools, 
Scotland,  true  to  its  principle  of  **  common  sense,"  has  insisted  on 

*  A  few  idealistic  workii,  such  as  Drammond's  "  Academical  duestions,"  appeared 
about  the  beginning  of  this  centaiy,  but  not  of  sufficient  weight  to  need  any  particular 
mention. 
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the  validity  ot  those  ideas,  which  appear  to  be  (he  natural  produc. 
of  the  human  reason,  and  resisted  every  attempt  to  resolve  them 
into  sensational  elements ;  and  Germany,  boldly  grappling  with 
the  deepest  questions  of  ontology,  has  drawn  a  broad  distinction 
between  the  phenomenal  world,  as  viewed  by  the  senses,  and  the 
real  world,  as  comprehended  by  the  intellect.  In  both  cases  there 
is  a  direct  appeal  made  to  the  authority  of  reason,  and  an  equal 
determination  not  to  remain  shut  up  within  the  boundaries  of 
sense. 

England,  with  the  clear-headed  practical  wisdom  for  which  it 
stands  pre-eminent,  has  been  gazing,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the 
results  of  both  these  schools,  and  has  been  considering  what  there 
is  in  each  that  is  likely  to  prove  unsound,  and  what  that  can  be 
safely  adopted.  It  has  entered  with  earnestness  into  the  philoso- 
phy of  Reid,  and  appropriated  its  results  without  copying  its  too 
often  tedious  dialectical  dulness  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  lately  approaching  the  borders  of  the  German  spiritualism, 
and  showing  a  disposition  to  sift  the  wheat  out  of  the  large  mass 
of  chaff  which  that  voluminous  school  presents.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances,  then,  we  are  furnished  with  a  principle  of  classifica- 
tion under  which  to  describe  the  manifestations  of  idealism,  whicb 
have  appeared  in  England  during  the  present  century.  We  shal) 
divide  them  into  two  classes : — ^First,  the  English  metaphysical 
school,  which  is  predominantly  under  Scottish  influence ;  and 
secondly,  that  which  is  predominantly  under  German  influence ; 
leaving  at  the  same  time  in  each  some  scope  for  the  working  of 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  national  mind. 

(A.)  ScoTO-EiTGLisH  Metafhtsicllns. 

That  so  profound  a  writer  as  Dr.  Reid,  followed  up  by  the 
elegant  and  learned  additions  of  Dugald  Stewart,  should  raise  a 
vigorous  school  of  philosophy  in  Scotland,  without  producing  some 
effect  upon  English  philosophical  thinkers,  could  hardly  have  been 
possible.  The  labors  of  these  northern  metaphysicians,  more 
especially  in  disabusing  the  world  of  the  errors  couched  under  the 
phraseology  of  the  ideal  system,  became,  during  the  earlier  part  of 
this  century,  more  and  more  appreciated  throughout  the  whole  of 
our  country,  until  gradually  their  works  came  to  be  Avidely  regarded 
'n  the  south  as  the  bes^  text-books  of  intellectual  science.  The 
.one  and  character  of  philosophical  writing  in  England  by  de(;ii;«s 
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were  altered ;  and  if  't  did  not  entirely  follow  the  Scottish  models, 
yet,  at  least,  it  exhibited  the  great  influence  which  those  models 
had  exercised  upon  tie  ordinary  habits  of  metaphysical  thinking. 
It  is  the  history  and  nature  of  this  influence,  accordingly,  which 
we  now  purpose  to  depict.  To  do  this  we  shall  not  make  out  any 
chronol(^ical  list  of  authors,  who  have  manifested  this  leaning  to 
the  northern  school ;  but  we  shall  briefly  present  the  names  of  the 
most  prominent  metaphysical  writers,  who  have  been  distinguished 
respectively  by  a  more  near  or  remote  degree  of  approximation  to 
iie  Scottish  system,  as  illustrative  of  the  influence  of  that  system 
upon  the  country  at  large. 

1.  And  first,  we  notice  those  who  have  followed  Scottish  author- 
ity almost  without  deviation.  Not  a  few  of  our  countrymen,  (who 
have  either  been  educated  at  the  Scottish  universities,  or  have 
confined  their  philosophical  reading  to  the  volumes  of  Reid'Stew- 
art,  and  Brown,)  have  so  entirely  imbibed  the  philosophical  spirit 
of  the  north,  as  never  to  depart  from  it  except  here  and  there  on 
some  very  few,  and  those  unimportant  points.  Those  who  have 
read  Dr.  Payne's  "  Elements  of  Mental  and  TVIoral  Philosophy," 
will  see  in  it  an  excellent  example  of  the  style  of  metaphysical 
writing  we  are  describing.  With  good  abilities  for  analysis,  and  a 
mind  well  versed  in  habits  of  abstract  thinking,  the  author  has  fur- 
nished us  with  an  abridgment  of  Brown's  philosophy,  which,  while 
it  wants  the  poetry  of  the  original,  at  least  equals  it  in  the  cleat 
and  succinct  statement  of  the  philosophical  doctrines  which  are 
advanced.  In  the  moral  department,  moreover,  the  errors  and 
imperfections  of  Brown  are  well  portrayed ;  and  an  attempt  is 
made,  if  not  entirely  successful,  yet  at  least  forcible  and  well-sus- 
tained, to  lay  afresh  the  foundations  of  the  emotional  theory  of 
morals.  In  this  attempt  he  has  been  seconded  by  Spalding,  in  his 
*'  Philosophy  of  Christian  Morals,"  another  author,  (now  unhappily 
no  more),  who,  while'  he  adopted  for  the  most  part  the  Scottish 
systenrr  of  philosophizing,  yet  knew  well  how  to  take  an  original 
view  both  of  its  principles  and  results.  To  dwell  upon,  this  pe- 
culiar feature  of  our  English  philosophy,  however,  is  unnecessary, 
since  we  may  regard  it  almost  as  a  pure  reilection  of  the  Scottish 
.school :  let  it  suffice  here  to  notice  the  simple  fact,  that  such  a  re- 
flection has  existed  in  this  country,  and  has  given  rise  to  some  few 
excellent  digests  both  of  moral  and  psychological  science. 

2.  We  may  point  out  the  existence  of  certain  other  metaphysi- 
cal writers,  who  ha*  e  used  the  productions  of  the  Scottish  school, 
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not  SO  much  in  the  light  of  authorities,  as  of  guides  and  :ncei  ti^ea 
to  their  own  independent  thinking  and  research. 

At  ihe  head  of  these  we  should  place  Isaac  Taylor,  a  name 
now,  indeed,  better  known  in  the  controversies  of  the  theological 
than  those  of  the  philosophical  world.  The  metaphysical  works 
of  this  profound  and  voluminous  author  began  with  a  small  book, 
entitled  "  Elements  of  Thought,"  which  has  gone  through  several 
editions,  and  remains,  to  the  present  day,  we  believe,  the  only 
brief  and  elementary  introduction  to  mental  philosophy  (which  is 
worthy  the  name)  in  our  oWn  language.*  The  works,  however, 
upon  which  Mr.  Taylor's  philosophical  reputation  now  mainly 
rests,  are  the  four  volumes,  which  appeared  successively  under  the 
titles  of  the  **  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,"  **  Fanaticism," 
** Spiritual  Despotism,"  and  "The  Physical  Theory  of  another 
Life."'  In  these  treatises,  he  has  opened  what  may  be  considered,  in 
our  own  land,  a  new  field  of  philosophical  observation.  Impatient 
of  confining  himself  to  the  study  of  mind  in  its  isolated  state  ;  not 
content,  like  the  closer  followers  of  the  Scottish  system,  simply  with 
looking  within,  and  marking  the  processes  of  the  individual  self^ 
he  has  cast  his  eye  upon  the  broad  surface  of  humanity,  and  at- 
tempted to  gather  results  from  the  action  of  mind,  as  seen  working 
on  the  vast  theatre  of  the  world.  Mr.  Taylor's  genius  is  of  the 
telescopic  rather  than  the  microscopic  cast.  In  the  sweep  of  his 
thought  he  may  overlook  some  of  the  smaller  points  which  lie  in 
the  road,  but  assuredly  the  range  of  his  vision  is  far  beyond  men 
of  the  ordinary  stamp,  and  his  power  of  generalizing  often  of  the 
most  striking  character.  Every  volume  he  has  published  is,  in  its 
tone  and  spirit,  a  stem  rebuke  to  the  pretensions  of  that  shallow 
sensationalism,  which  is  apt  to  carry  away  the  unreflecting  mind 
by  its  vaunted  simplicity,  and  bears  an  unequivocal  witness  to  the 
majesty  of  the  human  reason,  even  in  its  wanderings  and  its  follies. 

With  all  this  independence  of  thought,  with  his  capacity  of  grasp-' 
mg  great  principles,  and  drawing  inferences  from  the  widest  sur> 
vey  of  facts,  yet  there  is  still,  we  think,  impressed  upon  many  pages, 
the  bias  derived  from  the  Scottish  philosophy.  With  a  mind  so 
vigorously  constituted,  a  spirit  not  to  be  daunted  by  difficulties,  a 
reason  that  does  not  shrink  from  the  most  recondite  a:id  startling 
conclusions,  when  they  come  in  its  way,  and  a  disposition  tc  iden- 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  there  has  appeared  a  litUe  work,  entitled,  "  Outlines 
<>f  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  intended  as  intriductory  to  the  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and 
Ethics  of  the  University  Course," — Dublin,  lb46.  It  is  comprehensive  and  useful  to 
the  young  student,  but  not  much  to  be  depended  on  beyond  the  Scottish  philosophy. 
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lify  li"uth,  though  it  lie  at  present  in  the  twilight  of  man's  vision, 
we  see  everything  in  this  author  that  would  almost  necessitate  a^ 
sympathy  with  the  more  able  and  profound  of  the  continental  met. 
aphysicians,  were  his  sympathies  transferred  for  a  time  from  Britain 
to  Germany.  An  elaboration  of  the  most  valuable  points  of  the 
higher  metaphysics,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  English  minds, 
would,  in  such  hands,  prove  of  incalculable  service,  in  satisfying 
the  now  growing  demand  for  a  sounder  and  more  comprehensive 
system  of  philosophy.  For  the  realization  of  this  service,  however, 
we  have  no  ground  of  expectation,  as  Mr.  Taylor  has  become  too 
much  entangled  in  party  strife  to  be  able  to  devote  himself  to  those 
deeper  problems,  from  neglect  of  which  such  strife  really  proceeds. 
It  is  not,  assuredly,  one  of  the  least  complaints  we  have  to  make 
against  the  din  of  theological  controversy,  that  it  should  entice 
minds  such  as  these  from  the  calm  pursuit  of  a  lofty  and  spiritual 
philosophy  into  its  vortex,  and  cause  the  more  local  and  temporary 
questions  of  the  day  to  absorb  those  intellects,  which  might  be 
establishing  the  greater  principles  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  and  by  the  establishment  of  which,  alone,  we  can 
hope  for  repose  from  the  noise  and  confusion  of  lesser  contention. 
As  it  is,  however,  the  name  of  Isaac  Taylor,  in  connection  with  the 
philosophy  of  human  nature,  as  developed  in  his  Histories  ef  En- 
thusiasm, Fanaticism,  and  Spiritual  Despotism,  in  connection  with 
his  physical  theories  on  the  spiritual  state,  and  also  in  connection 
with  his  more  recent  advocacy  of  the  sanctity  and  inviolability  of 
moral  obligation,  will  ever  hold  a  decided  place  in  the  history  of 
English  thinking  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

3.  There  is  yet  another  class  of  thinkers,  sometimes  expressing 
their  opinions  through  the  pages  of  the  Magazine  or  Review,  and, 
in  a  few  instances,  by  original  works,  who,  while  they  oppose  the 
Scottish  philosophy  as  a  whole^  yet  avowedly  borrow  from  it  many 
of  their  views  and  principles.  Such  a  writer  is  Mr.  Smart,  the  au- 
thor of  a  volume  containing  three  separate  treatises,  and  entitled, 
"  Beginnings  of  a  New  School  of  Metaphysics."  Mr.  Smart  is  a 
professor  of  elocution  of  long  and  established  reputation,  and  has 
been,  allured  from  his  proper  department — that  of  rhetoric — into 
the  kindred  topics  c.f  logic  and  metaphysics.  His  first  work  upon 
tliese  subjects  was  entitled  "  Sematology ;  or,  the  Doctrine  of 
Signs,"  in  which  he  lays  down  tfie  respective  nature  and  limits  of 
grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric.  The  view  which  is  taken  of  the  two 
latter  branches  gives  us  a  very  clear  line  of  demarcation  between 
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them ;  logic  being  regarded  as  "  the  right  use  of  \v  irds,  with  a  view 
lo  the  investigation  of  truth,"  and  rhetoric  as  '*  the  right  use  of 
words,  with  a  view  to  inform,  convince,  or  persuade."* 

According  to  these  definitions,  logic  is  the  art  of  gaining  knowl- 
edge through  the  medium  of  words,  while  rhetoric  has  the  sole  oflice 
of  placing  them  in  such  positions,  whether  they  form  syllogisms  or 
anything  else,  as  to  inform  or  convince  others.  This  division  has 
certainly  the  merit  of  some  degree  of  originality,  and  the  method 
in  which  the  matter  is  argued  is  highly  ingenious ;  although  we 
cannot  make  up  our  mind  as  to  the  propriety  of  altering  so  widely 
the  ancient  landmarks  between  the  two  branches  in  question.  As  a 
metaphysician,  Mr.  Smart  proposes  to  remodel  and  revive  the  phi- 
losophy of  Locke,  and  combine  with  it  the  more  recent  results  of 
the  Scotch  metaphysicians. f  Through  the  whole  of  his  treatises, 
great  stress  is  laid,  as  might  be  expected,  upon  words,  as  the  signs 
and  media  of  our  thoughts.  He  wishes,  in  fact,  to  do  away  with 
the  philosophy  of  mind,  as  such,  and  to  reduce  all  science  to  these 
three  branches: — 1.  The  study  of  things  physical,  or  those  which 
exist  distinct  from  our  thoughts ;  2.  The  study  of  things  metaphys- 
ical, or  those  which  do  not  exist  apart  from  our  thoughts,  (as  a 
circle — man — good — ^the  edge  of  the  table — the  power  of  God ;) 
and,  3,  Logic,  which  is  to  show  the  method  of  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  both.  J  Many  good  thoughts  are  scattered  up  and  down 
these  pages,  although,  as  a  whole,  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of 
the  feeling  that  they  lead  to  an  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory  result 
They  afford  us,  however,  at  present,  a  very  obvious  example  of  the 
working  of  the  Scottish  philosophy  upon  the  modern  Lockian 
school  of  England,  and  the  influence  it  has  had,  both  in  moulding 
its  phraseology,  and  in  reversing  its  sensational  tendency. 

4.  We  mention,  lastly,  under  this  head,  the  present  Cambridge 
school  of  metaphysics,  which  is  the  transition  point  between  the 
English  philosophy  that  partakes  of  the  Scottish,  and  that  which 
partakes  of  the  German  character. 

For  above  two  centuries  past,  the  University  of  Cambridge  has 
given  indications  of  a  sympathy  with  metaphysical  speculation, 
which,  though  sometimes  almost  disappearing,  Jias  ever  and  anon 
made  its  reappearance  as  circumstances  have  called  it  forth. 
During  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Platonic  divines,  to  whom  we 
have  before  referred,  excited  a  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry  whichL  ^    . 
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Tixiat  w  rt.ckiined  among  the  most  remarkable  literal )  manifesta- 
jons  of  the  age.  Locke,  though  himself  one  of  the  on/aments  of 
Oxford,  yet,  after  his  death,  was  far  more  zealously  studied  and  ad- 
mired at  Cambridge  than  in  his  own  university,  and  it  was  there, 
first,  that  a  school  of  metaphysics  was  formed  which  owned  him 
expressly  as  its  authority  and  its  guide.  Dr.  Law,  one  of  the  great- 
est advocates  of  the  Lockian  sensationalism,  was  a  resident  at 
Cambridge,  and  Dr.  Hartley,  the  originator  of  the  modern  school 
of  association,  was  a  student  at  the  same  university. 

The  earlier  philosophical  school  of  Cambridge  was  idealistic ;  the 
latter  was  decidedly  sensational.  Perhaps  the  brilliant  discoveries 
of  Newton  in  physical  science  may  have  tended  to  absorb  all  purely 
metaphysical  investigation,  or  where  it  did  not  absorb,  to  divert  it 
into  a  more  objective  channel.  But,  notwithstanding  the  ardor 
with  which  physical  science  long  has  been,  and  still  is,  studied  at 
Cambridge,  we  are  mistaken  if  the  dawn  of  a  new  philosophical 
spirit  is  not  even  now  manifesting  itself  within  the  walls  of  that 
university.  Many  are  the  intimations  which  are  given  there  from 
time  to  time  of  a  sympathy  with  the  German  idealism ;  many  the 
attempts  to  revert  from  the  wonders  of  nature  to  the  deeper  won- 
ders of  the  spirit  of  man ;  many  the  intimations  that,  amidst  all  the 
blessings  conveyed  by  the  extension  of  physical  science,  yet  "  there 
are  fields  of  grander  discovery;  that  though  Nature's  works  be 
great,  we  are  greater  than  all  these ;  that  what  we  can  least  do 
without  is  not  our  highest  need ;  that  man  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone."* 

The  new  intellectual  spirit,  now  rising  in  the  university  of  Cam 
bridge,  may  be  perhaps  most  clearly  seen  in  the  reform  of  its 
moral  philosophy.  Paley,  who  stood  almost  alone  for  a  long  space 
of  years  as  the  moral  philosopher  of  Cambridge,  was  clearly  of 
the  empirical  school,  and  accordingly  advocated,  with  some  pecu- 
liarities of  his  own,  the  sensational  theory  of  ethics,  that  which 
grounds  all  virtue  upon  utility.  The  reaction  against  this  school 
has  now  most  decidedly  set  in.  Very  plain  intimations  of  it  ap- 
peared as  far  back  as  the  year  1834,  when  Professor  Sedgwick 
published  his  admirable  Discourse  on  the  studies  of  the  University, 
and  attacked  the  philosophy  of  Locke  and  of  Paley,  both  in  their 
principles  and  in  their  effects.  "  The  Essay  on  the  Human  Un- 
derstanding," he  remarks,  "  produced  a  chilling  effect  on  the  philo- 
sophical writings  of  the  Inst  century,  and  many  a  cold  and  beggarlv 

•  Vitle  P*orr4»OT  Lu&hin|;rton*«  Inaugural  Lecture  at  Glasgow. 
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system  of  psychology  was  sent  into  the  world  by  authors  of  the 
school  of  Locke,  pretending,  at  least,  to  start  from  his  principles, 
and  to  build  on  his  foundation.  It  is  to  the  entire  domination  his 
Essay  had  once  established  in  our  university,  that  we  may  per- 
haps attribute  all  that  is  faulty  in  the  moral  philosophy  of  Paley," 
Again,  the  same  author,  speaking  more  particularly  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  Paley,  sums  up  his  many  lucid  remarks  in  ihe  following 
striking  and  emphatic  words : — *'  Lastly,  we  may,  I  think,  assert, 
both  on  reason  and  experience,  that  wherever  the  utilitarian  sys- 
tem is  generally  accepted,  made  the  subject  of  a  priori  reasoning, 
and  carried,  through  the  influence  of  popular  writings,  into  practi- 
cal effect,  it  will  be  found  to  result  in  effects  most  pestilent  to  the 
honor  and  happiness  of  man." 

These  are  by  no  means  the  only  indirect  evidences,  which  might 
be  adduced,  of  a  nascent  idealistic  school  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  It  seems  almost  certain,  that  the  reaction  against  the 
excessive  pursuit  of  physical  science,  the  growing  sympathy  with 
the  most  lofty-minded  of  the  German  philosophical  writers,  the 
profound,  and,  at  the  same  time,  elegant  reflections  upon  spiritual 
truth,  which  for  some  time  past  has  characterized  many  of  the  sons 
of  that  university,  must  give  rise  to  a  spiritual  philosophy  which, 
like  that  of  the  seventeenth  century,  may  play  an  important  part 
in  the  future  literature  of  our  country.'** 

It  is,  however,  in  the  writings  of  Professor  Whewell  that  we  are 
to  look  for  some  of  the  more  marked  characteristics  of  the  modern 
Cambridge  metaphysics.  The  influence  of  the  Scottish  and  Ger- 
man philosophy  are  there  almost  equally  visible,  but  both  receive  a 
coloring  from  a  mind  deeply  imbued  with  physical  science,  and 
accustomed  to  walk  amongst  the  highest  regions  of  mathematical 
investigation.  The  great  work  in  which  Dr.  Whewell  has  em- 
bodied his  metaphysical  opinions  is  that  entitled,  "  The  Philosophy 
of  the  Inductive  Sciences,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  the 
foundation  principles  of  all  scientific  research.  This  work  is  di- 
vided in  two  parts,  the  former  of  which  treats  of  ideas,  and  the 
latter  of  knowledge.  In  pursuing  the  investigation  of  our  ideas, 
Dr.  Whewell  has  closely  followed  some  of  the  principal  results  of 
the  Kantian  philosophy.  In  imitation  of  Kant,  for  example,  he 
shows,  that  in  all  our  notions  we  have  to  distinguish  the  matter  ana 

•  It  should  not  be  omitted,  that  the  writings  of  Coleridge  hate  probably  been  the 
main  exciting  cause  of  this  reaction.  Several  of  the  Cambridge  theological  writers 
■och  as  .Tulius  Charles  Hare  and  others,  have  clearly  imbibed  largely  of  lie  spirit  of 
those  Wri  lIljS^        .        .     ^  .-1^ 
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the  form,  the  matter  coming  through  the  senses,  the  form  being  the 
mould  in  which  this  matter  is  shaped  by  the  mind  itself.*  Time 
and  space,  which,  with  Kant,  are  the  two  categories  of  sensation, 
are  viewed  by  him  vii  tually  in  the  same  light,  namely,  as  the  two 
necessary  conceptions^  under  which  all  our  sense-perceptions  ap- 
pear.f  A  sensation  itself  he  regards  as  the  bare  impression  of 
an  externa  object  upon  the  mind ;  the  form  under  which  that  sen- 
sation is  viewed  he  terms  an  idea,X  Those  ideas  which  are  the 
ground  forms  of  our  knowledge,  such  as  time,  space,  cause,  are 
called  fundame7Ual ;  secondary  ideas  arising  from  them,  such  as 
*ength  and  breadth,  number  and  succession,  are  termed  ideal  con- 
ceptions.^ In  all  this  train  of  thinking  the  philosophical  student 
will  not  fail  to  see  not  merely  a  tendency  to,  but  a  decided  appro 
propriation  of,  some  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  Kantian 
metaphysics. 

Whilst,  however,  we  discern,  on  the  one  hand,  the  influence  of 
Germany,  there  are  several  points,  on  the  other,  in  which  the.  re- 
sults of  the  Scottish  nietaphysics  are  very  manifest.  One  of  the 
principal  of  these  is  the  adoption  of  the  muscular-tactual  sense,  as 
developed  by  Brown ;  a  theory  which  Dr.  Whewell,  in  fact,  not 
only  adopts,  but  carries  out  still  further,  so  as  to  account  for  many 
of  the  phenomena  of  vision,  as  well  as  those  of  resistance.||  In 
.the  general  phraseology  of  the  work,  indeed,  as  well  as  in  some  of 
the  theories  it  upholds,  we  plainly  see  that  the  writings  of  Reid, 
Stewart,  and  Brown,  have  had,  perhaps  imperceptibly,  no  incon- 
siderable influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  author. 

Without  entering  more  minutely,  however,  into  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  the  elaborate  treatise  before  us,  we  must  endeavor  to  show 
in  what  manner  it  may  be  regarded  as  presenting  a  very  important 
step  in  the  transition,  which  philosophy  is  now  undergoing,  from 
the  sensationalist  to  the  idealistic  tendency.  The  principal  points 
where  this  transition  process  is  exhibited  in  the  work  before  us  are 
the  following. 

1.  In  the  broad  distinction  laid  down  between  sensations  ana 
ideas ;  a  distinction,  in  which  (unlike  that  of  Locke,  Mill,  and 
many  others)  the  latter  are  shown  to  have  no  direct  dependence 
upon  the  former,  but  an  a  priori  existence  of  theii  own,  as  original 
forms  or  categories  of  the  understanding. 

2.  In  the  oppos-.tion  that  is  pointed  out  between  necessary  and 

*  Aphorism*  vi.  viii  ;  also  vol.  i.  p.  39.  f  Aphor.  xx.  to  xxx. 

fVol.  i.  p.  25,  el  seq.  ^  Vol.  i.  p.  36,  et  seq. 

Book  ill.  chap.  X*      .   . 
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contingent  truth,  the  one  being  grounded  in  experience,  the  othei 
ill  the  mind's  own  primitive  constitution.* 

3.  In  the  doctrine  propounded  concerning  time  and  space  as  be- 
ing the  forms  of  all  our  perceptions,  and  existing  consequently  in 
the  mind  previous  to  our  first  sensations. 

4.  In  the  explanation  that  is  offered  of  the  notion  of  causation, 
as  the  fundamental  idea,  on  which  the  mechanical  sciences  are 
founded,  and  not  an  effect  of  habit  or  association. 

5.  In  the  view  which  is  taken  of  human  knowledge  generally, 
as  resulting  from  the  appropriate  combination  within  the  mind  of 
facts  and  ideas. 

Dr.  Whewell's  work,  besides  its  own  intrinsic  excellence,  has  like- 
wise the  merit  of  being  the  first  in  our  own  country  in  which  the 
logic  of  induction  has  been  fully  and  fairly  discussed.  Since  its 
appearance,  indeed,  it  has  met  with  a  formidable  rival  in  Mr.  Mill's 
**  System  of  Logic,"  buit  by  no  means  yields  to  it,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  either  in  the  accuracy  of  views,  depth  of  analysis,  or  copious- 
ness of  examples.  Presumptuous  as  it  may  seem,  to  judge  between 
two  works  of  such  unquestionable  merit,  nay,  which  may  be  both 
viewed  as  the  highest  efforts  of  the  human  mind  upon  these  sub- 
jects, we  cannot  forbear  expressing  our  belief,  that  Mr.  Mill,  biassed 
by  the  psychology  he  has  inherited  almost  by  birth,  has  neglected 
some  of  the  most  important  subjective  elements  in  the  formation 
of  our  simple  and  original  conceptions,  which  elements  the  Cam- 
bridge philosopher  has  seized  often  with  great  clearness,  and  illus- 
trated with  great  power. 

In  brief,  Dr.  Whewell,  though  an  ardent  lover  of  mathematical 
and  physical  science,  has  never  allowed  the  earnest  pursuit  of  ob- 
jective knowledge  to  obscure  the  necessity  of  investigating  the 
subjective  grounds,  on  which  these  pursuits  ultimately  repose.  He 
has  boldly  grappled  with  the  metaphysical  conceptions  which  lie  at 
the  basis  of  science,  overturned  the  sensationalism  which  too  often 
has  attached  itself  to  the  physical  inquirer,  shown  with  admirable 
clearness  the  dependence  of  all  objective  knowledge  upon  subjec- 
tive ideas,  and  raised,  we  trust,  an  effective  barrier  against  the  re- 
currence of  those  abuses,  to  which  the  Baconian  principles  have  so 
often  been  exposed.  Respecting  Dr.  Whewell  as  a  moralist  we 
would  rather  observe  an  unassenting  silence.  As  his  work  on 
morals  does  not  profess  to  contain  a  full  discussion  of  the  princi- 
ples of  ethical  philosophy,  we  pass  it  by  with  the  hope,  that  when 

•  For  a  fuller  accouDt  of  this  point,  see  our  remarks  on  Miira  "  Logic" 
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ne  undertakes  to  develop  them,  the  subject  will  liave  assumed  a 
more  definite  form,  than  it  appears  at  present  to  have  assumed  in 
his  mind.  We  must  pfiss  on,  however,  to  the  consideration  of  that 
more  decisive  influence,  which  the  German  philosophy  is  at  pres- 
ent exertinty  on  our  countrv. 


{B.)  Germaho-English  Metafhtsicians. 

The  voluminous  and  profound  school  of  German  philosophy, 
though  somewhat  repulsive  in  its  first  aspect,  could  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  remain  shut  up  within  the  limits  of  the  German 
States.  Philosophical  thinking,  in  this  as  in  most  other  cases, 
has  pursued  its  course  irrespective  of  all  national  barriers,  and 
has  already  found  its  way  into  England,  France,  and  America, 
Amongst  our  own  countrymen.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whilst  in 
India,  obtained  some  little  insight  into  this  philosophy,  although  he 
never  gave  the  results  of  his  investigations  on  it  (which  we  imagine 
were  not  very  profound)  to  the  world.  The  first  of  our  English 
thinkers,  as  far  as  we  know,  who  entered  with  real  enthusiasm  into 
the  subject,  and  clothed  the  thoughts  of  German  philosophical 
writers  in  the  English  dress,  was  Coleridge.  Much  of  the  revival 
which  spiritualism  has  more  recently  experienced  amongst  us,  is 
probably  due  to  the  zeal  and  eloquence,  with  which  that  extraordi- 
nary man  advocated  his  doctrines  of  modern  Platonism,  doctrines 
to  which  he  was  manifestly  led  by  his  ardent  study  of  German  phi 
losophy. 

In  France  the  modern  German  idealism  has  found  a  still  more 
energetic,  and  eflScient  champion  in  M.  Cousin,  the  effects  of  whose 
writings  upon  philosophy  generally  are  probably  but  now  in  their 
infancy.  America,  too,  has  recently  been  arousing  herself  from 
the  dream  of  practical  utilitarianism,  and  giving  birth  to  a  school 
of  philosophy  (grounded  chiefly  upon  the  writings  of  Cousin)  which 
bids  fair  to  prove  as  productive,  though  not  certainly  as  profound, 
as  the  European  sources  from  which  it  springs.  Amongst  these, 
George  Ripley  and  Dr.  Henry  have  done  good  service  by  present- 
ing their  country  with  many  excellent  translations  from  the  French 
eclectic  writers,  which  have  also  found  their  way  into  this  king- 
dom. H.  P.  Tappan  of  New  York  has  re-argued  the  question  of 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  in  opposition  to  the  rigid  conclusions  cf 
Jonathan  Edwards,  and  given  a  very  lucid  compendiuni  of  logic 
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on  the  principles  of  the  new  philosophy.  The  names  of  Emerson 
Browrson,  and  Parker  are  well  known  through  various  of  their 
productions,  which  have  been  reprinted  in  England,  as  belonging 
to  the  school  of  American  Transcendentalism ;  while  a  monthly  * 
publication,  termed  "  The  Dial"  the  organ  of  this  party,  has  until 
lately  brought  over  to  us  an  exhibition  of  the  progress  which  ideal- 
istic principles  are  making  upon  the  Western  Continent.  With 
such  seeds  of  idealism  scattered  amongst  us  from  so  many  diiTerent 
quarters,  all  originating  primarily  from  the  philosophy  of  Germany, 
•t  were  unreasonable  not  to  look  for  some  decided  effect  upon  our 
own  national  habits  of  thinking. 

In  adverting  to  the  philosophy  of  England,  which  bears  the  Ger- 
man stamp  upon  it,  almost  every  one  will  immediately  recall  the 
name  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  a  name  which  stands  first  and  foremost 
among  the  idealistic  writers  of  our  age.  In  bringing  the  works  of 
Carlyle  for  a  moment  before  our  attention,  we  shall  not  give  any 
opinion  respecting  his  theological  sentiments,  inasmuch  as  these  lie 
quite  beyond  our  beat,  and  have  to  be  judged  of  before  another 
tribunal,  besides  that  of  a  priori  reasoning.  Neither  do  we  wish 
to  track  his  philosophical  views  to  the  German  originals,  from 
which  it  is  unquestionable  that  many  of  them  have  sprung.  In 
the  case  of  a  writer  so  powerful,  so  original,  and  so  full  of  native 
fire  and  genius,  it  is  a  thankless  task  at  best  to  assign  a  foreign  pa- 
ternity to  the  burning  thoughts,  that  we  find  scattered  with  no 
sparing  hand  almost  through  every  page.  That  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
learned  much  truth,  and  added  much  inspiration  to  the  force  of  his 
genius  from  the  Jiterature  and  philosophy  of  Germany,  he  would 
himself  be  among  the  first  to  own ;  but  his  sentiments  have  hot 
been  so  much  borrowed  from  these  sources,  as  inspired  from  them : 
he  has  used  these  philosophers  as  his  familiar  companions,  rather 
than  as  his  masters  ;  and  instead  of  sitting  at  their  feet,  we  should 
rather  say  ''  that  his  soul  has  burned  within  him  as  he  walked  with 
them  by  the  way." 

It  is  in  vain  that  we  open  the  volumes,  which  have  come  from 
the  pen  of  this  fertile  writer,  in  order  to  find  there  a  system  of  phi- 
losophy ;  and  yet  his  philosophical  opinions  may  be  traced  there 
with  a  clearness  and  a  certaintv  which  leave  no  room  either  foi 
misunderstanding  or  doubt.  The  great  and  prominent  feature  of 
all  his  writings  is  a  marked  contempt  for  the  shallow  objective  sen- 
Sf  lionalism  of  the  age  we  live  in  ;  and  an  earnest  struggle  for  the 
re-establishment  of  an  exalted  and  a  spirituo  philosophy      He  has     ^^ 
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seen  clearly  and  felt  deeply,  that  the  objective  element  in  our 
knowledge  is  threatening  to  absorb  everything  else  ;  that  our  liter- 
ature, our  science,  our  laws,  morals,  politics,  and  religion,  are  all 
tainted  with  this  tendency ;  and  he  considers  it  to  be  his  mission 
to  lift  up  the  voice  like  a  trumpet,  in  order  to  warn  the  age  of  its 
folly  and  its  danger.  The  idea  of  self,  \hf\  mind,  the  real  man,  he 
considers  as  having  degenerated  almost  into  that  of  a  living  ma- 
chine, hardly  separated  by  a  boundary  line  from  nature  in  her  vis- 
ible organization ;  the  idea  of  the  eternal,  the  infinite,  the  divine, 
has  become  too  often  the  artificial  God  of  a  sect  or  party  ;  it  is  his 
aim,  therefore,  to  hold  up  these  two  fundamental  thoughts  again  to 
our  view,  to  show  their  great  reality,  and  to  infuse  by  this  means 
into  the  philosophy  and  feeling  of  the  age  precisely  the  two  elements^ 
which  it  has  either  marred  or  lost.  Whatever  be  the  subject  on 
which  he  writes  (and  he  writes  more  or  less  upon  nearly  all),  this 
aim  is  never  lost  sight  of,  nay,  appears  to  be  the  great  ruling 
thought  around  which  the  others  cluster  as  their  central  point.  If 
he  comes  upon  morals,  with  what  infinite  scorn  is  it  that  he  scouts 
and  tramples  upon  "  the  Gospel  according  to  Jeremy  Bentham ;" 
with  what  intensity  does  he  point  out  as  existing  in  God  the  reality 
of  an  eternal  justice,  and  in  man  the  reality  of  an  eternal  obliga- 
tion, that  must  break  down  everj'  passion  and  every  selfish  interest 
until  it  be  accomplished.  If  he  enters  the  wide  field  of  law  and 
politics,  you  see  him  impatiently  pushing  aside  all  the  clever  arith- 
metic of  law- makers,  and  statesmen,  and  grasping  at  once  the 
broad  principle  that  man  is  divine,  that  he  exists  here  under  great 
spiritual  laws,  and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  reckon  up  profit  and  loss, 
vain  to  number  ships  and  soldiers,  vain  to  balance  parties  and  in- 
terests, while  the  great  duties  between  man  and  man,  and  between 
man  and  God,  are  trodden  as  an  unholy  thing  in  the  dust. 

In  his  joyous  rambles  through  the  regions  of  elegant  literature 
and  poesy,  there  are  the  same  tendencies  apparent,  the  same  pur- 
poses kept  in  view.  "  The  pretty  story-telling  Walter  Scott,**  that 
required  no  thought  to  read  him,  that  spoke  not  to  the  inner  soul 
of  man,  that  described  only  the  visible,  and  had  no  eye  for  the  in- 
visible world,  finds  but  little  favor  in  the  stern  hands  of  our  spirit- 
ualist. The  snarling  impious  Byron,  the  poet  of  misanthropy, 
and  earthly  passion,  is  hardly  pitied  and  heartily  despised.  On 
the  contrary.  Burns,  Coleridge,  Wordsw^orth,  and  more  than  all, 
Goethe,  sing  music  to  his  inmost  spirit,  and  seem  to  revive  the 
Iffng-silenf  gtrjins  of  Shakspeare,  of  Dante,  and  of  Homer. 
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Much  would  we  say  of  Carlyle's  earnest  appeals  on  the  religion 
of  the  age,  were  we  not  afraid  to  venture  into  so  fruitful  and,  we 
nnight  almost  say,  so  dangerous  a  subject ;  but  here,  too,  we  find 
him  uttering  his  lamentations  or  his  anathemas  against  the  hollow* 
hearted  formalism  of  Christendom,  against  the  sham-worship  which 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  undaunted  faith  and  burning  love  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles  of  God.  Without  distinction  of  name,  of 
rank,  or  of  popular  favor,  he  tears  the  mask  from  the  features  of 
hypocrisy,  and  places  again  and  again,  in  no  very  flattering  con- 
trast, the  pompous,  easy,  formal,  soulless  wgrship  that  is  seen  in 
many  a  Christian  temple,  with  the  Hindoo,  the  Mohammedan,  or 
even  the  untutored  Indian,  who  sees  God  in  everything  he  sees, 
and  hears  him  in  everything  he  hears.  "  Will  you  ever  be  calling 
leathenism  a  lie,  worthy  of  damnation,  which  leads  its  devotee  to 
consecrate  all  upon  its  altars,  and  with  a  wonder,  which  transcends 
ill  your  logic,  bows  before  some  idol  of  nature  ;  while  those  who 
mih  sleepy  heads  and  lifeless  spirits  meet  in  a  framed  house,  and 
go  over  a  different  set  of  forms,  are  the  only  elect  of  God  ?  Clear 
thy  mind  of  cant !  Does  not  God  look  at  the  heart  ?"  With  a  truly 
Platonic  contempt  for  the  material,  and  as  ardent  a  love  for  the 
intellectual,  the  ideal,  the  Divine,  our  author  wanders  through  all 
the  regions  of  literature,  of  morals,  of  religion,  of  the  habits,  cus- 
toms, laws,  and  institutions  of  our  day,  chastising  all  that  is  shallow 
and  insincere,  and  pleading  for  everything  that  is  earnest  and  true 
in  human  life. 

With  such  tendencies  of  mind,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  of  what 
nature  must  be  his  philosophy.  The  Scottish  metaphysics  he  re- 
spects as  being  in  its  day  a  powerful  protest  against  sensationalism ; 
but  it  is  in  the  German  idealism  that  he  finds  his  true  element. 
There  he  meets  with  men  who  strive  to  look  through  the  world 
of  phenomena  into  that  of  absolute  reality ;  there,  at  length,  he 
'inds  the  world  of  matter  assigned  to  its  true  place  of  inferior  dig- 
nity, and  the  absplute,  the  real,  the  essential,  the  eternal,  raised  to 
Its  lofty  position  in  the  contemplation  of  the  intellect,  and  the  af- 
fections of  the  heart. 

Had  Carlyle,  like  his  German  contemporaries,  fashioned  his  phi. 
losopliy  into  a  system,  and  sent  it  into  the  world  all  bristling  with 
repulsive  words  and  formulas,  he  might  have  been  read  by  a  few, 
and  lived  and  died  to  the  mass  unknown.  Instead  of  this,  how- 
ever, he  has  rushed  into  every  subject  of  popular  interest,  cast 
around  his  thoughts  the  drapery  of  bold  poetic  imagery,  and  thus 
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floccecded  in  carr}ing  his  pliilosophy  into  a  thousand  avcnuesi 
which  it  had  otherwise  never  reached.  That  he  will  make  many 
feeble  imitators  is  a  matter  of  certain  prediction,  nay,  already  of 
actual  experience  ;  that  he  will  prove  a  stumbling-block  to  many 
sceptical  minds,  who  have  an  eye  for  his  boldness  but  no  heart  for 
his  spiritualism,  is  equally  certain;  but,  assuredly,  we  have  no 
writer,  who  is  so  adapted  to  stem  the  current  of  empiricism,  and 
to  hurl  defiance  at  the  noisy  and  shallow  pretensions  of  the  mate- 
rialistic or  sensational  systems  of  the  age ;  none  who  holds  so  im- 
portant a  place  in  the  transition,  which  is  now  effecting,  from  the 
degenerated  philosophy  of  Locke  to  a  new,  and,  we  trust,  a  ra- 
tional idealism.  For  our  own  part  we  are  thankful  that  Carlyle 
has  lived,  thought,  and  written ;  he  may  scandalize  the  few,  as 
every  bold  thinker  will,  but  the  world  in  the  end  will  be  the  better ; 
it  will  be  a  truer  and  an  honester  world  for  his  life  and  his  labors. 
That  he  should  have  involved  himself  in  certain  aberrations  of 
philosophy  and  good  sense  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  No  man 
ever  wrote  so  earnestly  on  one  side  of  a  question  without  doing 
so.  Disgusted  with  formalism,  he  has  shown  an  inclination  to 
make  sincerity  the  whole  test  of  moral  greatness.  He  tends  to 
make  Paul  the  persecutor  as  elevated  a  hero  as  Paul  the  apostle. 
He  tejids  to  sink  all  consideration  of  the  object  towards  which  our 
zeal  is  directed,  in  the  glory  of  the  zeal  itself.  Such  a  principle, 
if  there  be  any  distinction  between  truth  and  untruth  in  the  world, 
we  must  learn  to  repudiate ;  but  let  us  retain  the  deep  impression 
of  the  sentiment  he  so  earnestly  labors  to  inculcate, — that  all  our 
outward  life  is  destitute  of  moral  excellence,  while  the  soul  does 
not  act  with  fervor  and  sincerity  and  godly  fear  within. 

The  influence  of  Carlyle's  writings,  and  of  the  German  philoso- 
phy generally,  is  already  becoming  apparent  in  several  different 
quarters.  In  America  they  have  operated  powerfully,  especially 
upon  the  numerous  body  of  Unitarian  Christians  who  exist  there, 
turning  that  system  of  Christianity,  which  sprung  originally  from 
a  sensational  philosophy,  into  a  far  more  profound  and  a  far  more 
spiritualized  system  of  religious  rationalism.  The  same  effect  is 
visible,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  in  our  own  country.  The 
influence  of  the  German  philosophy  is  visible  among  the  more 
deep-thinking  of  the  Unitarians ;  it  is  visible  in  a  new  and  increas- 
ing party  in  the  Established  Church,  that  usually  denominated 
Young  England ;  it  is  visible  to  a  certain  degree,  even  among 
those  reputed  to  be  most  rigidly  attached  to  their  symbols.    There 
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can  be  little  doubt,  indeed,  but  that  theology,  without,  we  trust, 
giving  up  any  of  its  distinctive  features,  is  about  to  be  the  medium 
for  popularizing  and  spreading  some  of  the  main  principles  of  an 
idealistic  philosophy. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  some  other  minor  manifestations  of 
sympathy  with  the  present  eclectic  philosophy  of  France,  spring 
ing,  too,  in  some  cases,  from  sources  where  it  was  least  to  be  ex 
pec  ted.  Any  one  may  satisfy  himself  of  this  by  directing  his  at- 
tention to  a  series  of  works  published  by  that  promoter  of  elegant 
typography,  William  Pickering,  termed  ''Small  books  on  great 
subjects."  In  one  of  these  little  treatises,  entitled  **  Philosophical 
Theories  and  Philosophical  Experience,"  there  is  a  new  psycholog- 
ical classification  of  our  mental  phenomena,  into— I.  Material  and 
Animal  Functions,  those  subjected  to  bodily  changes ;  and  II. 
Spiritual  and  Unchanging  Functions.  In  another  of  them,  writ- 
ten  by  John  Barlow,  M.  A.,  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  professed  phys- 
iologist, there  is  a  deduction  of  man's  spirituality  and  immortality 
from  the  power  of  the  will :  in  fact,  both  these  treatises  are  strongly 
characterized  by  their  giving  prominence  to  the  notion  and  the 
power  of  self,  and  assigning  it  its  due  place  in  their  metaphysical 
philosophy.  We  might  mention  also,  a  treatise  of  Isaac  Preston 
Cory,  Esq.,  on  Metaphysical  Enquiry,  and  another  on  Logic  and 
the  Laws  of  Thought,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Thomson,  each  of  which 
gives  a  pleasing  instance  of  the  growing  tendency,  which  now 
exists,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  abstract  and  metaphysical  sciences. 
The  latest  manifestation  of  the  now  rising  school  of  English  spirit- 
ualism, is  to  be  found  in  the  Hunterian  Oration,  delivered  by  J.  H. 
Green,  Esq.,  in  February  1847,  entitled  "Mental  Dynamics,  oi 
Groundwork  of  a  professional  Education."  The  authoi  has  given 
in  the  Appendix,  a  highly  interesting  classification  of  the  human 
faculties,  and  pointed  out  with  great  clearness,  the  principle  of 
self  consciousness — of  the  me  regarded  in  the  light  of  subject  or 
noumenon — as  the  only  scientific  basis  of  a  true  philosophy  both 
of  mind  and  morals.  What  the  hopes  of  the  next  generation  may 
be  we  do  not  now  inquire  ;  but  we  shall,  perhaps,  find  an  oppor- 
nity  of  tkrowing  out  a  few  speculations  on  this  subject,  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  tendencies  of  the  speculative  philosophy  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  modern  idealism  of  France  might,  perhaps,  naturally  be 
looked  for  under  this  chapter ;  but,  as  it  has  assumed  the  eclectio 
form,  we  reserve  it  for  a  separate  consideration. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


OOARACTERISTICS  OF  MODERN  SCEPTICISM. 


Sk3T  I. — Modem  Scepticism  generally — In  England. 

The  interest  that  attends  the  history  of  philosophy  in  any  agOi 
will  always  attach  itself  mainly  to  the  two  opposed  schools  of  sen- 
sationalism and  idealism.  From  them  originate  most  of  the  deeper 
problems  upon  which  the  mind  of  man  delights  to  dwell,  and  to 
their  efforts  we  naturally  look,  to  have  those  problems  clearly 
solved.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  universal  failings  of  hu- 
manity, to  run  into  extremes  in  different  directions.  Hardly  is  the 
necessity  realized  of  investigating  closely  the  facts  of  sensation, 
than  the  philosopher,  absorbed  in  this  object,  and  overwhelmed, 
perhaps,  with  the  variety,  magnitude,  and  number  of  the  phenom- 
ena presented,  makes  sensation  the  basis  of  every  mental  state, 
and,  in  the  same  proportion,  disparages  the  value  of  all  the  other 
faculties. 

But  the  opposite  extreme  is  equally  natural.  Reason,  as  all  ad- 
mit, is  the  noblest  part  of  man,  for  it  regulates  and  guides  all  the 
rest.  Once,  then,  let  the  metaphysician  become  wrapped  in  the 
contemplation  of  its  grandeur,  and  he  will,  in  all  probability,  begin 
forthwith  to  detract  from  the  value  of  the  senses,  to  look  with  con- 
tempt upon  empirical  knowledge,  and  thus  to  lose  sight  of  one,  at 
least,  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  our  ideas. 

The  av  uses  both  of  sensationalism  and  idealism  have  been,  we 
trust,  alreaa  •  sufficiently  portrayed.  In  the  former  case,  we  have' 
seen  them  leau  ng  to  egotism  in  morals,  atheism  in  religion^  and' 
materialism  in  philosophy ;  in  the  latter  case,  they  have  given  rise- 
successively  to  religious  rationalism,  to  fatalism,  and  ultimately,  to 
oomplete  pantheism.     Now  the  logical  deduction  of  false  results  in 
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any  philosophical  system,  always  betrays  a  falsity  in  one  or  more 
of  the  fundamental  data  from  which  they  are  evolved.  Tne  error, 
it  is  true,  may  be  invisible  ;  yet,  if  such  conclusions  actually  clash 
with  the  indisputable  facts  of  daily  experience,  we  may  be  sure  that 
it  is  lurking  somewhere  in  the  foundations.  The  mind,  indeed, 
which  is  totally  given  up  to  system,  will  admit  many  a  startling 
conclusion,  nay,  perhaps,  many  a  contradictory  one,  without  any 
difficulty.  Full  of  confidence  in  the  principles  it  has  adopted,  it  is 
borne  along  with  the  stream  of  argument  to  all  their  results ;  and 
should  insoluble  difficulties  arise,  it  leaves  them,  as  points  which 
transcend  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  to  unravel  or  to  compre- 
hend. There  is  a  limit,  however,  at  which  the  force  of  system 
stops,  and  beyond  which  it  cannot  impose  upon  human  credulity 
and  when  this  limit  is  arrived  at,  not  only  does  the  mind  refuse  to 
advance  any  further,  but,  system  being  once  found  in  error,  a  flood 
of  suspicion  pours  itself  even  over  those  conclusions  which  had 
been  heretofore  most  firmly  believed.  Such  is  the  origin  of  scep- 
ticism, which,  in  its  first  aspect,  is  really  nothing  more  than  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  rising  in  rebellion  against  the  authority 
of  the  current  philosophy  of  the  age. 

The  proper  office  of  scepticism  is  to  act  as  a  check  or  drag  upon 
the  too  rapid  progress  of  all  dogmatical  systems.     As  such,  it  has 
been  eminently  beneficial  in  every  age  ;  nay,  has  formed  an  indis- 
pensable movement  in  the  advancement  of  speculative  science.    It 
dispossesses  the  mind  of  man  of  its  excessive  love  of  system,  pulls 
down  its  blind  attachment  to  authority,  and  moves  out  of  the  path 
some  of  the  greatest  obstacles  which  oppose  the  investigation  of 
truth.     Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  philosophical  system  more 
widely  diffiised,  more  deeply  inwrought  into  the  belief  of  mankind, 
and  more  sternly  contended  for,  than  that  of  Aristotle.     The  ideal 
theory  of  human  knowledge,  which  originated  there,  was  for  ages 
looked  upon  as  possessing  authority  almost  amounting  to  axiomatic 
certainty ;  and  it  must  have  appeared  little  less  than  madness  to 
attack  a  belief  so  universal,  and  established,  in  all  appearance,  for 
endless  perpetuity.     The  instrument,  however,  by  which  this  was 
overthrown,  was  the  scepticism  of  Hume.     It  was  he  who,  regard- 
less of  consequences,  carried  the  principles  in  question  to  their 
furthest  results,  showed  that  they  involved  in  tliem  universal  un- 
belief, and  thus  gave  them  virtually  their  first  refutation.    The 
scepticism  of  Hume,  which  may  be  called  a  "  reductio  ad  abstir* 
dumP  aimed  against  the  ideal  system,  necessitated  a  thcxQUirh  n^ 
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e^nsideration  of  the  very  first  elements  of  human  kn  wiedge,  and 
was  instrumental  in  suggesting,  both  to  Kant  and  to  Reid,  the 
primary  idea  of  a  philosophy  based  upon  sounder  principles. 

Had  scepticism  been  content  to  keep  within  its  proper  limits, 
and  quietly  to  perform  the  office  assigned  to  it,  it  would  have  ever 
appeared  in  the  light  of  a  friend  and  benefactor ;  but,  not  content 
with  pronouncing  the  actually  existing  systems  to  be  in  error,  it 
often  seeks  to  advance  still  further,  and  affirms  that  no  possible 
system  of  philosophy  can  develop  any  truth  whatever  with  absolute 
certainty.  Here,  then,  having  resisted  and  exposed  the  errors  of 
others,  it  falls  itself  into  the  most  startling  errors  of  all,  and  having 
proffered  a  blessing  with  one  hand,  withdraws  it  with  the  other. 

Now,  in  taking  a  general  view  of  scepticism,  we  must  point  out 
as  clearly  as  possible  the  different  aspects  which  it  assumes,  since 
in  doing  this  we  shall  be  the  better  able  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
influence  it  is  now  exerting  in  our  own  country.  Scepticism,  then, 
regarded  generically,  may  be  divided  into  three  subordinate  spe- 
cies, which  we  may  term  absolute  scepticism,  authoritative  scepti- 
cism, and  the  scepticism  of  ignorance, 

1.  By  absolute  scepticism  we  mean,  a  disposition  of  mind  to  ad- 
mit nothing  as  absolutely  true,  accompanied  with  a  formal  denial 
of  the  certainty  of  any  branch  of  human  knowledge.  This  species 
of  scepticism,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  must  be  rare,  and  when 
it  does  appear,  must  be  altogemer  limited  to  the  more  thinking 
classes  of  mankind.  The  natural  and  healthy  state  of  the  human 
mind  is  one  of  belief.  We  instinctively  give  credit  to  our  senses, 
our  memory,  our  reason,  our  moral  sentiments ;  and  ere  distrust  in 
any  of  them  is  experienced,  a  considerable  process  of  thinking  and 
of  reasoning  must  have  passed  through  the  intellect.  Ordinarily 
speaking,  men  have  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  taste  to  sit  down 
and  investigate  the  foundations  of  knowledge,  and,  consequently, 
they  give  themselves  up,  without  any  hesitation,  to  their  natural 
and  instinctive  beliefs.  It  is  only  here  and  there,  in  men  of  deep 
reflection — men  who  have  gone,  or  imagined  that  they  have  gone, 
to  the  very  bottom  of  those  foundations — that  any  idea  is  enter- 
tained of  the  absolute  uncertainty  of  the  whole  superstructure. 

The  natural  history  of  this  species  of  scepticism  may  be  briefly 
portrayed  in  the  following  manner.  We  will  suppose  a  man, 
vigorous  in  his  natural  capacities,  earnest  in  his  purposes,  and 
eagerly  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  truth.  Too  penetratmg  lu 
be  iqmosed  MPon  by  vulgar  modes  of  thinking — too  independent  to  • 
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admit,  without  testing,  the  common  opinions  of  those  around  him 
— ^he  scatters  the  faith  of  hia  childhood  to  the  winds,  and  seeks  to 
recast,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  the  primary  elements  of  his  rea-i 
phiIoso[>hical  belief.  In  doing  so,  he  sooa  finds  himself  involved  in 
questions  of  the  most  intricate  nature.  The  more  easy  and  super- 
ficial problems  are  spurned  with  contempt ;  he  wants  to  go  at  once 
to  first  principles,  and  to  convince  himself  that  everything  there  is 
firm  and  stable.  To  his  grief  and  astonishment,  however,  he  finds 
that  those  fundamental  questions,  u]x>n  which  everything  else  must 
rest,  are  among  the  most  difficult,  both  of  comprehension  and  of 
proof.  The  greatest  minds  of  former  ages,  he  discovers,  have  in 
this  region  perpetually  lost  their  way ;  and  he  sees  nought  in  pros* 
pect  but  a  conflict  of  opinions,  as  endless  as  it  must  be  unsatisfac- 
tory. In  his  perplexity,  he  appeals  to  the  great  dogmatical  systems 
which  have  had  the  chief  reputation  in  the  world ;  he  tracks  the 
history  of  them  from  Plato  down  to  Kant ;  and  the  probable  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  arguments  of  the  one  party  completely  neu- 
tralize those  of  the  other.  In  this  painful  position,  the  fearful  ques- 
tion begins  to  dawn  upon  his  mind, — Is  tliere  such  a  thing  as  truth 
at  all  ?  Can  we  have  a  certainty  upon  anything  7  Are  we  not  the 
sport  of  an  ignorance  which  dazzles  only  to  delude  us  with  the 
hope  of  absolute  truth  ?  Such  a  thought,  once  entertained,  acts 
like  a  spell  upon  all  his  researches,  and  throws  suspicion  over  every 
argument.  It  gains  force  from  the  very  fact,  that  it  seems  so 
plainly  to  unfold  the  causes  from  which  the  contests  and  disagree- 
ments of  philosophy  have  arisen.  A  disgust  at  all  dogmatism  next 
ensues ;  and  at  length  he  determines  to  rest  in  the  conviction  that 
each  man  must  see  truth  for  himself  alone,  because  absolute  truth 
lies  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties. 

This  disposition  to  universal  unbelief,  then,  being  once  fixed  in 
the  mind,  it  soon  manifests  itself  upon  almost  every  subject  that 
lies  open  to  human  research.  It  begins,  of  course,  by  attacking  the 
ground-principles  of  philosophical  truth, — in  one  breath  denying 
the  certain  existence  of  the  material  world,  and  in  another,  that  of 
the  spiritual ;  ihus  leaving,  ultimately,  nought  but  a  bundle  of  im- 
pressions and  ideas.  Next,  it  loosens  the  strong  band  of  moral  ob- 
ligation. Virtue  to  it  is  either  a  nonentity,  or  but  another  name 
for  that  which  produces  i  basure ;  and  vice  is  a  similar  cipher,  ex- 
cept it  be  that  which  produces  pain ;  but  as  to  the  word  duty,  it  has 
absolutely  no  meaning,  since  no  obligation  can  be  shown  why  I 
jhould  pursue  happiness  as  my  ^roj^ny^more  than  misen^     Next, 
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the  foundations  of  man's  natural  religion  fall  uudei  its  stroke. 
Men  may  have  (grants  the  &ceptic)  each  one  for  himself,  the  idea 
of  God,  and  this  idea  may  prove  very  beneficial  in  directing  or 
constraining  his  actions ;  but  who  is  to  prove  that  objective  reality 
is  to  be  attached  to  it  ?  In  a  word,  once  let  confidence  be  shaken 
in  the  veracity  of  our  natural  faculties,  and  there  is  not  a  buttress 
left  to  support  any  portion  of  the  edifice  of  truth. 

Now  the  philosophical  error,  which  lurks  in  the  pi'inciple  of  ab- 
solute scepticism,  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  discover  and  expose ; 
in  fact,  as  a  system,  it  carie  swithin  itself  its  own  refutation.  The 
sceptic  distrusts  the  veracity  of  man's  natural  faculties ;  but  by 
what  means,  we  would  ask  him,  has  he  arrived  at  this,  his  startling 
conclusion  ?  Of  course,  by  the  use  of  his  faculties — the  very  facul- 
ties which  he  distrusts.  But  if  our  reason  is  ever  leading  us  astray 
in  other  matters,  and  if  it  never  suffers  us  to  attain  certainty,  then 
why  may  it  not  have  led  the  sceptic  himself  astray  ?  or  on  what 
ground  can  he  affirm  the  certainty  of  the  conclusion  to  which  he 
has  arrived  ?  The  sceptic,  above  all  men,  is  fond  of  employing  the 
power  of  reasoning,  in  order  to  pull  down  the  systems  which  exist 
around  him  ;  but  if  he  has  already  undermined  the  veracity  of  rea- 
son itself,  why  does  he  believe  his  own  arguments  ?  Why  not 
take  for  granted,  that  he  is  as  far  wrong  in  pulling  down  as  others 
may  have  been  in  building  up  ?  For  an  absolute  sceptic  to  argue 
at  all  is  a  piece  of  folly,  only  second  to  the  folly  of  those  who  argue 
with  him.  If  there  is  no  credence  to  be  given  to  the  working  of 
our  intellectual  powers,  the  former,  for  consistency's  sake,  might 
spare  himself  the  trouble  of  using  them  against  the  belief  of  his 
neighbors ;  and  the  latter  might,  with  equal  propriety,  avoid  the 
useless  task  of  arguing  with  one,  who  professedly  has  no  faith  in 
argument.  The  sceptic,  in  fact,  writes  at  once  his  own  defence 
and  his  own  reply :  he  may  make  out  the  best  possible  case  against 
his  opponents ;  but  then  who,  of  all  those  whom  he  convinces  of 
the  futility  of  human  reason  generally,  will  be  likely  to  pay  any 
respect  to  his  own  application  of  it  ?  The  only  rational  effect  of 
scepticism,  when  it  is  carried  to  this  length,  is  to  throw  aside  all 
the  weapons  of  philosophy  together,  and  let  the  world  cjuietly  go 
on  as  it  does,  without  either  encouragement  or  restraint.  In  other 
words,  the  influence  of  it,  rationally  considered,  is  equal  to  zero. 

If  this  be  the  case,  then,  it  might  be  said,  why  is  it  worth  while 
to  oppose  a  sceptical  system,  which  rationally  has  no  influence 
irhatc^jer  for  cood  or  for  evil  ?    We  answer,  because  nen  wil. 
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make  an  irrational  use  of  it,  and  we  wish  to  cui  ofl'  the  pie?  which 
it  affords  them  for  doing  or  thinking  what  is  evil.  The  mere  as- 
sertion of  sceptical  principles  in  the  abstract,  is  of  extremely  little 
consequence,  as  they  exert  in  this  way  hardly  any  perceptible  in- 
fluence upon  the  conduct  of  any  one ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  is 
ever  a  sufficiency  of  half-ignorant  minds,  who,  without  having 
depth  enough  to  see  the  inconclusiveness  of  scepticism  as  a  whole, 
are  very  ready  to  catch  at  the  notion  of  the  universal  uncertainty 
of  all  human  knowledge,  and  to  urge  it  in  opposition  to  everything 
that  is  good  or  great,  whether  in  religion,  morals,  or  philosophy. 
Thus  the  loss  of  confidence  in  the  powers  of  the  mind  soon  makes 
itself  felt,  more  or  less,  in  every  department  of  science ;  it  re- 
presses exertion,  fosters  a  contempt  for  all  systematic  truth,  weaV 
ens  the  ties  of  moral  obligation,  and  tends  to  the  degeneracy, 
rather  than  to  any  advancement  of  the  human  race. 

Absolute  scepticism,  as  now  explained,  has  fortunately,  at  pres- 
ent, no  decided  representative  in  this  country.  Its  last  great  ad- 
vocate was  David  Hume,  who  for  a  time  gave  origin  and  support 
to  a  class  of  petty  unbelievers,  thai  without  entering  into  the  depth 
of  his  ailment,  much  less  seeing  its  self-refutation,  learned,  not- 
withstanding, to  sneer  at  evidence  and  despise  truth.  This  spirit 
was  arrested  at  least  to  some  extent,  by  Reid,  and  others  of  like 
views,  who  combated,  step  by  step,  so  earnestly  for  the  reality  of 
our  knowledge,  that  a  sweeping  unbelief  has  not  as  yet,  during  the 
present  century,  made  its  re-appearance  in  this  Island.  Many,  it 
is  true,  are  the  different  faiths  now  in  vogue  throughout  the  com- 
munity ;  but  amongst  these  we  hardly  find  one,  the  principle  of 
which  is  to  have  no  faith  at  all.  We  go  on,  therefore,  to  de- 
scribe— 
« 

2.  The  scepticism  which  bases  itself  upon  authority. 

It  is  possible  to  deny  the  capability  of  the  human  mind  to  gain 
absolute  knowledge  for  itself,  without  denying  the  fact  that  such 
knowledge  is  actually  in  our  possession.  If,  e.  g.,  we  supposed 
truth  to  be  infused  into  us  miraculously,  we  might  in  this  way 
avoid  the  sweeping  conclusion,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  truth 
at  all  cognizable  to  man,  whilst  at  the  same  time  we  might  regard 
tiie  self-acquisition  of  it  as  altogether  impracticable.  Now  this 
exactly  describes  the  opinions  of  many,  who  look  upon  tradition 
or  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  source  of  absolute  truth,  and  who, 
standing  upon  the  platform  of  revelation,  scout  at  the  veiy  notion 
%fi  philosophy. 
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The  sj»tem  of  opinions  to  which  we  now  refer,  is  somewhat  of 
tiie  following  kind.  Man,  whatever  he  might  have  been  in  his 
first  creation,  is  now  naturally  blind  and  foo  ish ;  his  reason  is 
perverted  ;  his  moral  nature  overturned  ;  and  he  is  thus  rendered 
totally  unfit  for  the  great  office  of  acquiring  knowledge,  with  any 
perfect  degree  of  certainty.  Upon  this  state  of  helpless  darkness 
the  light  of  revelation  dawns ;  the  shadows  of  ignorance  grad- 
ually disperse;  and  a  source  is  opened  from  which  we  may  at 
length  gain  fixed  and  eternal  truth — an  acquisition  otherwise  im- 
possible. Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  question  here  is  by  no 
means,  whether  or  no  revelation  unfolds  to  us  truths  which  could 
not  have  been  attained  by  us  in  any  other  way  :  this  is  admitted 
by  all  who  hold  the  special  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  The  question 
is,  whether  all  moral  truth  must  be  derived  from  thence,  or  whether 
some  absolute  knowledge  cannot  be  attained  by  man,  quite  inde 
pendent  of  supernatural  assistance.  Those  who  hold  revelation  to 
be  the  only  source  of  certain  knowledge  to  man,  would,  no  doubt, 
start  at  being  ranked  under  the  title  of  sceptics,  and  yet,  in  truth, 
this  principle  contains  the  germ  of  a  scepticism,  under  which  both 
religion  and  philosophy  would  soon  be  seen  to  expire. 

Let  us  weigh  this  question  a  little.  The  human  faculties,  it  is 
urged,  are  perverted :  there  is  no  confidence  to  be  placed  in  them : 
they  lead  us  astray  at  every  step.  How  then,  we  ask,  can  we  be 
ever  assured  that  the  revelation,  to  which  we  apply  for  light,  is  a 
true  one  ?  The  veracity  of  it,  as  far  as  our  convictions  go,  mtist 
rest  upon  a  process  of  reasoning.  We  must  collect  evidence ;  we 
must  decide  what  is  valid  as  evidence,  and  what  is  not ;  and  then 
from  this  we  must  draw  our  inference  respecting  the  truth  of  the 
revelation  itself.  What,  then,  are  the  instruments  by  which  all 
these  processes  are  carried  on,  and  by  which  the  ultimate  conclu- 
sion is  at  length  arrived  at  ?  Of  course  our  own  reasoning  facuU 
ties.  But  these  faculties  are  said  to  be  fallacious :  why,  then,  may 
they  not  have  failed  us  in  this  particular  argument  ?  If  we  can- 
not  trust  to  their  decisions  generally,  what  certainty  is  there  in 
that  revelation,  upon  the  truth  of  which  they  alone  can  decide  ? 

The  argument  becomes  still  stronger,  when  we  pass  from  the 
question  of  revelation  to  that  of  the  being  of  God.  Without  this 
truth  already  established,  inspiration  is  a  word  without  any  mean* 
ing  whatever.  But  how  is  it  established,  except  by  the  inferences 
of  our  own  reason  ?  To  undermine  the  authority  of  reason,  there* 
(ore^  i|  to  undermine  that  of  revelation  as  well ;  once  destroy  the 
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validity  of  the  subjective  world  within,  and  there  can  be  no  longei 
a  certainty  left  in  any  objective  reality.  The  scepticism,  there- 
fore, which  builds  itself  up  upon  authority,  is  in  its  nature  incon- 
clusive- It  holds  some  truths  as  absolutely  sure ;  but  if  it  could 
only  expand  its  own  principles  to  their  legitimate  extent,  it  would 
discover  that  the  knowledge  which  it  allows  is  no  more  certain 
than  that  which  it  rejects ;  nay,  that  the  truth  of  the  one  is  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  the  truth  of  the  other. 

Whatever  scepticism  now  exists  in  England  is,  we  imagine, 
nearly  all  of  this  kind.  The  philosophic  spirit  is  with  us,  for  the 
most  party  at  a  low  ebb,  whilst  the  religious  is  developing  itself  often 
with  great  intensity.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  depress  the  value  of 
metaphysical  truth,  and  to  hold  up  that  of  revelation  as  altogether 
independent  of  it.  Our  ordinary  religious  literature  abounds  in 
crude  assertions  of  this  nature.  Many  of  those  who  write  for  the 
religious  public,  conscious  that  they  never  thought  themselves 
clear  upon  any  of  the  first  principles  of  truth,  suppose  that  no  one 
else  has ;  conscious  that  their  own  reason  is  inconclusive  in  its 
researches,  they  stamp  tiie  whole  reason  of  mankind  as  equally  so ; 
assured  that  their  own  knowledge  is  taken  entirely  upon  trust 
from  tiadition  or  the  Scriptures,  they  suppose  that  all  men  must 
take  theirs  from  the  same  source.  Men  who  have  been  brought 
up  to  a  certain  belief,  and  whose  minds  have  never  broken  away 
from  the  blind,  but  confiding  faith  of  their  infancy,  have  not,  in 
many  instances,  the  slightest  idea  of  the  amount  or  the  kind  of 
evidence,  which  would  be  necessary  to  prove  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity to  a  mind  without  any  faith  at  all.  Their  own  belief  is  in 
no  sense  whatever  the  result  of  evidence,  but  simply  a  matter  of 
education  ;  and  consequently  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  commit  mis- 
takes with  respect  to  the  real  evidence  upon  which  such  knowl- 
edge must  ultimately  rest.  This  contempt  of  philosophy,  into 
which  the  religious  world  so  frequently  falls,  we  feel  convinced,  is 
extremely  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  religious  truth. 
While  it  may  here  and  there  deter  a  solitary  mind  from  involving 
itself  in  the  web  of  human  sophistry,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  infus- 
ing into  many  other  minds  strong  prejudices  against  admitting  the 
full  claims  of  revelation,  and  weakening  the  evidences  of  it  in  the 
ninds  of  those  who  do. 

It  is  a  fact,  not  to  be  disputed,  that  some  of  the  most  enlightened 
minds  of  the  day  have  nurtured  a  secret  opposition  to  the  doc- 
trin^s^tf f|Chris tianity,  owing  to  the  intellectual  intolerance  of  iti 
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abettors.  And  whilst  such  intolerance  lasts,  can  it  possibly  be 
otherwise  ?  Is  not  every  mind  impelled  to  the  admission  of  all 
truth,  the  evidence  of  which  it  has  itself  thoroughly  evolved  ? 
Did  not  the  same  God,  which  speaks  in  revelation,  create  the 
powers  of  the  human  spirit  ?  and  when  Christianity  is  made  to 
contradict  and  repel  the  natural  results  of  our  own  faculties,  or 
the  utterances  of  our  moral  nature,  yea,  to  deny  the  certainty  of 
that  upon  which  its  own  evidence  rests,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  th  prejudices  of  men  should  be  aroused  and  their  assent  re- 
fused ?  We  regard  the  believer,  who  would  raise  the  value  of 
religion  by  invalidating  the  due  authority  of  human  reason,  as 
committing  an  error  which  in  time  must  prove  fatal  to  his  own 
belief.  To  mention  any  particular  works,  in  which  this  species  of 
scepticism  is  discoverable,  would  be  a  task  more  inviduous  than 
useful ;  we  merely  point  out  the  general  fact,  that  such  a  method 
of  viewing  things  is  but  too  common  in  our  own  country,  and 
shall  rest  content  with  having  thus  briefly,  but  firmly  recorded  our 
protest  against  it. 

8.  There  is  yet  a  third  species  of  scepticism  claiming  our  at- 
tention, to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  the  "  scepticism  of 
ignorance."  This  is  peculiar  to  the  less  educated  and  more  un« 
thinking  portion  of  mankind.  Men,  in  general,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  impose  a  most  implicit  reliance  upon  the  evidence  of 
their  senses  and  their  faculties,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
anything  to  shake.  But  there  lie,  beyond  these,  certain  other 
great  principles  of  belief,  absolutely  necessary  to  the  repose  and 
well-being  of  the  human  mind,  the  confidence  in  which  varies, 
even  amongst  the  larger  masses  of  mankind,  in  different  ages  and 
in  different  countries. 

Man  requires  faith  in  moral  obligation,  faith  in  God,  faith  in  im- 
mortality ;  and  this  faith  cannot  be  shaken  without  at  the  same 
time  endangering  the  very  framework  of  human  society.  Faith 
in  these  great  objects,  it  is  true,  always  forms  a  constituent  part 
of  the  religion  of  the  age,  so  that  want  of  belief  in  them  might  be 
termed  religious  scepticism,  with  which  we  have  at  present  noth- 
ing to  do ;  but  so  far  as  unbelief  touches  the  great  fundamental 
principles  of  natural  religion,  in  so  far  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  a 
philosophical,  as  well  as  a  religious  scepticism.  There  have  been 
in  the  history  of  the  world  eras  of  intense  faith,  as  well  as  eras  of 
general  unbelief  upon  these  matters;  and  it  is  the  latter  which  we 
now  note  down  as  beins  characterized  bv  the  scepticism  of  igno- 
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ranee.  Current  systems  of  belief  (as  was  the  case  at  the  Refor- 
mation) will  sometimes,  from  various  causes,  be  shaken  to  theif 
very  centre,  and  then  the  community  at  large,  sympathizing  in 
the  woik  of  destruction,  are  apt  to  go  onwards  with  it,  until  they 
have  left  no  temple  of  faith  at  all,  in  which  they  may  worship. 
The  next  generation,  accordingly,  will  grow  up  uneducated  in  any 
belief;  and,  as  the  consequence  of  this,  there  will  ensue  a  scepti- 
cism, not  arising  from  any  designed  rejection  of  the  spiritual  faith 
of  humanity,  but  from  actual  ignorance  of  what  there  is  to  believe 
in.  Such,  to  a  great  extent,  is  the  present  state  of  France,  and 
such  a  phenomenon,  in  some  few  instances,  is  seen  in  our  own 
country,  amongst  those  classes  in  which  infidelity  has  most  fre- 
quently taken  up  its  abode.  Happily,  however,  the  diffusion  of 
religious  truth  is  too  general  in  this  country  to  admit  the  return 
(except,  indeed,  under  most  extraordinary  circumstances)  of  an- 
other age  of  unbelief  in  the  groundwork  of  man's  natural  religious 
sentiments.  Of  the  three  forms  of  scepticism  we  have  mentioned, 
it  is  the  second  only  from  which  anything  is  at  present  to  be  ap- 
prehended. For  absolute  scepticism  we  have  too  little  philosophy, 
for  the  scepticism  of  ignorance  we  have  too  much  religion ;  with 
regard,  however,  to  the  scepticism  of  authority,  we  cannot  con- 
ceal our  fear,  that  should  the  theological  odium  pursue  the  spirit 
of  philosophy  with  the  rancor  which  has  too  often  been  experi- 
enced, the  result  must  in  time  prove  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of 
morality  and  of  religion  itself. 


Sect.  II. — Modem  Scepticism  in  France. 

The  state  of  France,  philosophically  speaking,  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  has  been  already  glanced  at  in  the  chapter  which 
traces  the  history  of  sensationalism  from  Bacon  down  to  modem 
times.  We  have  seen,  moreover,  in  another  chapter,  the  main 
features,  which  French  philosophy  assumed,  when  the  storm  of  the 
Revolution  had  passed  away,  and  the  comparative  repose  of  the 
present  century  had  commenced.  The  principles  of  Condillac,  to 
whose  writings  the  philosophic  spirit  seemed  then  to  revert,  we 
have  noticed  developing  themselves  successively  in  the  physiologi- 
cal theories  of  Cabanis,  in  the  metaphysics  of  Destutt  de  Tracy, 
and  in  the  ethics  of  Volney. 

The  triu'nph  of  sensationalism,  however,  was  not  des  ined  to  be 
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ot  long  duration.  E/ery  extravagant  and  one-sided  s}Stem  con- 
tains, in  fact,  the  seeds  of  its  own  overthrow,  refuting  its  assumed 
data  by  means  of  the  very  consequences  to  which  they  lead.  A 
striking  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  materialism  of  France. 
The  germ  of  the  modern  eclectic  philosophy  began  to  appeal 
amongst  the  very  triumphs  of  the  materialistic  school ;  and  then 
commenced  the  struggle  which  has  now  brought  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  former  and  the  humiliation  of  the  latter.  The  rise 
and  progress  of  the  eclectic  philosophy,  however,  we  have  yet  to 
exhibit ;  our  present  business  is  to  track  the  footsteps  of  those  dif* 
ferent  forms  of  scepticism  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  contest. 

The  sensaticaalism  of  France  was  eminently  irreligious.  It 
delighted  to  scoff  at  all  veneration  for  the  Divine,  to  shock  man's 
deepest  sentiments  of  spiritual  duty,  and  to  substitute  the  indefinite 
idea  of  nature  for  that  of  the  living  God.  The  opponents  of  sen- 
sationalism, in  the  meantime,  taking  up  another  hypothesis,  showed 
many  indications  of  running  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  panthe- 
ism ;  the  pantheistic  principle  being,  in  fact,  equally  fatal  to  the 
cultivation  of  an  intelligent  and  efficient  theism  as  the  atheistic 
itself.  The  natural  effect  of  these  results  upon  many  minds  must 
be  at  once  obvious.  The  utterance  of  man's  natural  reason, 
whether  it  flow  in  the  sensational  or  ideal  direction,  being  made  to 
appear  in  plain  contradiction  to  our  indestructible  religious  senti- 
ments, a  distrust  of  the  power  of  reason  naturally  followed,  and 
confirmed  scepticism,  at  length,  made  its  appearance  on  the  stage. 
This  scepticism  naturally  placed  itself  in  opposition  to  the  irre- 
ligious tendency  of  the  age  ;  and  as  the  other  current  philosophies 
seemed  to  undermine  the  authority  of  revelation  in  favor  of  reason, 
it,  on  the  contrary,  sought  to  substitute  for  reason  the  dictates  of 
revelation.  The  most  decisive  philosophical  scepticism  of  France, 
accordingly,  is  that  which  bases  itself  upon  authority,  and  aims  at 
restoring  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Ghurch.  To  this  school, 
then,  we  must  now  briefly  revert. 

The  idea  of  appealing  to  Divine  authority,  and  bolstering  up  the 
weakness  of  our  natural  reason  by  the  cultivation  of  our  faith,  was 
widely  diffused  throughout  France  in  the  seventeenth  century,  by 
the  writings  of  Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranches.  Huet  may  be  re- 
garded philosophically  as  the  type  and  exemplar  of  the  sceptics  to 
whom  we  are  now  referring ;  and  just  in  like  manner  as  his  views 
caine  forth  from  the  rival  schools  of  Gassendt  and  Descartes,  so 
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theirs  have  come  from  the  similar  contest  of  the  materialists  and 
eclectics  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre  (born  1753,  died  1821)  appears 
to  iiavc  been  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  modern  thoologico-philo- 
sophical  writers — one,  too,  who,  by  the  liveliness  of  his  style,  and  the 
fertility  of  his  fancy,  no  less  than  by  the  gloominess  of  his  opinions, 
was  well  adapted  to  excite  the  attention,  though  not  perhaps  to  gain 
the  suffrages,  of  his  countrymen.  M.  de  Maistre,  it  is  true,  can 
hardly  be  called  in  strictness  a  philosophical  writer  at  all,  so  entirely 
does  the  religious  element  preponderate  over  the  metaphysical ;  yet, 
still,  the  whole  tone  of  his  thinking  was  such,  as  to  prepare  the 
way  for  future  speculations,  and  still  more  decided  attacks  upon 
the  validity  of  our  natural  faculties.  Jhere  are  three  principa'. 
works  in  which  he  has  explained  his  views  upon  human  society  and 
human  life.  The  first,  published  in  the  year  1819,  is  "On  the 
Authoritv  and  Office  of  the  Pope,"  the  object  of  whic-*  work  was 
to  snow,  tnat  nis  Harness  is  a  universal  appeai  lor  manKind,  not 
only  in  spiritual  matters,  but  in  social  and  political  also!  The 
second  is  **  On  the  Gallican  Church,  in  relation  to  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff."  The  third  of  these  works,  pubUshed  posthumously  in 
the  year  1821,  is  entitled  "Evenings  at  St.  Petersburg,  or  Con- 
versations on  the  Temporal  Government  of  Providence ;"  and  it 
is  here  that  he  has,  at  once,  given  his  meditations  upon  some 
of  the  most  profound  problems  of  human  life,  and  proposed  theii 
solution. 

The  chief  design  of  this  work,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  to  explain 
and  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  Providence  in  relation  to  man  in 
the  present  world.  The  lot  of  humanity  is  to  suffer.  From  this 
none  are  exempt,  although  the  wicked  may  in  the  long  run  suffer 
much  more  than  the  virtuous.  The  cause  of  this  suffering  M.  de 
Maistre  traces  up  very  consecutively  to  original  sin,-  taking  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  church  as  his  guide  throughout  the  who!e 
discussion.  The  means  by  which  suffering  is  to  be  alleviated,  he 
considers,  are  prayer  and  merits  the  one  securing  us  the  constant 
favor  of  God,  the  other  allowing  the  supererogatory  righteousness 
of  the  saints  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  deficient  righteousness  of 
the  sinner.  As  theology,  these  sentiments,  of  course,  must  stand 
or  fall  according  to  the  evidence  of  a  purely  authoritative  nature, 
which  can  be  shown  for  or  against  them.  The  deceptiveness 
which  runs  through  the  whole  work,  scientifically  speaking,  arises 
from  i  s  being  tacitly  taken  for  granted,  that  there  can  be  no  valid^ 
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(rfiilosophy  of  human  nature  which  does  not  ouild  itself  up  upon 
these  foundations  of  inspired  authority. 

Far  would  we  be  from  detracting  aught  from  the  inestimable 
value  of  revelation,  or  from  denying  the  light  which  it  casts  upon 
human  life  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  the  truth  or  authority  of 
revelation,  that  our  reason  must  necessarily  be  weak  and  delusive 
in  those  subjects,  which  are  not  exclusively  of  a  religious  nature. 
There  is  assuredly  enough  of  truth  accessible  to  our  minds  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  constitution  of  man  wherewith  to  erect  a 
system  of  philosophy,  without  the  aid  of  revelation ;  nay,  upon  the 
philosophical  accuracy  of  our  knowing  faculties  depends  the  value, 
even  of  revelation  itself,  which,  like  everything  else,  must  be  known 
through  their  medium.  Whilst,  therefore,  we  would  willingly 
allow  M.  de  Maistre,  or  any  one  else,  the  "  liberty  of  prophesying," 
i.  e.,  of  treating  and  arguing  theology,  as  theology,  upon  its  proper 
evidence,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  allow  their  right  of  intrenching 
themselves  within  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  claiming  a 
complete  dictatorship  over  the  philosophical  or  even  the  religious 
belief  of  mankind. 

Such  dogmatism  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  resist,  when  we 
consider  the  conclusions  which  are  drawn  from  it.  As  mankind 
exists,  says  our  author,  in  the  present  world,  only  by  suffering  to 
atone  for  the  sin  of  the  fall,  he  ought  meekly  to  yield  to  every 
miserj'  that  is  inflicted  upon  him  for  that  purpose.  Amongst  other 
methods  of  extracting  penance,  God  has  appointed  human  power 
to  restrain  the  license  of  the  will,  and  this  power,  consequently, 
best  answers  its  purpose  when  most  stringent  and  severe.  The 
duty  of  mankind,  then,  politically,  is  abject  submission  to  authority; 
and,  as  all  authority  delegated  by  God  centres  in  the  Pope,  we 
must  in  everything  yield  implicit  obedience  to  him,  whatever  he 
may  inflict  or  command.  When  sentiments  like  these  are  syste- 
matically deduced, — sentiments  which  turn  the  world  into  a  pur- 
gatory, man  into  a  slave,  and  human  life  into  gloom,  it  is,  assuredly, 
high  time  to  hold  up  either  to  ridicule  or  to  reprobation  the  intol- 
erant dogmatism  in  which  they  are  nursed  and  cradled.  Let  a 
religionist  dogmatize  upon  theology,  speculatively  considered,  as 
much  as  he  will ;  but  never  let  him  enslave  mankind  under  the 
yoke,  or  on  the  plea  of  his  crude  opinions. 

M.  de  Maistre,  in  addition  to  the  works  above  mentioned,  left 
also  behind  him  a  treatise  entitled  '*  Examen  de  la  Philosophic  de 
Racpn/'  which  was  published  in  fhe  year  1836.     Seldom  has  a 
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more  trenchant  and  amusing  polemick  been  carried  on,  than  that 
which  is  contained  within  these  two  volumes.  The  author,  exas 
perated  against  all  philosophy,  especially  that  of  a  sensational  ten- 
dency, rushes  forth  against  his  opponent  with  an  earnestness  and  a 
blind'  determination,  which  refuses  to  recognize  a  single  virtue  or 
excellence  attaching  to  the  labors  of  his  whole  life.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing specimen  of  the  satire  he  pours  forth  against  the  much 
admired  style  of  the  English  philosopher. 

**  The  style  of  Bacon,"  he  remarks,  (vol.  i.  p.  56,)  "demonstrates 
his  entire  incapacity  in  all  matters  of  philosophy.  His  style  is,  so 
to  speak,  material ;  he  only  exercises  his  mind  upon  forms,  masses, 
and  movements.  His  thought  seems,  if  we  may  so  say,  to  corpo- 
rize  itself,  and  to  incorporate  itself  with  the  objects  which  alone 
occupy  it.  Every  abstract  expression,  every  word  of  the  intelli- 
gence, which  contemplates  itself,  displeases  him.  He  refers  to  the 
schools  every  idea  which  does  not  present  him  with  three  dimen- 
sions. He  has  not  in  all  his  works  a  single  word  which  addresses 
itself  to  the  spirit :  that  of  nature^  or  of  essence,  for  example,  chokes 
him ;  he  would  rather  say /orm,  because  he  can  see  it.  The  word 
prejudice  is  too  subtile  for  his  ear;  he  will  say  idol,  because  an 
idol  is  a  statue  of  wood,  of  stone,  or  of  metal,  and  has  a  form  and 
a  color  which  one  may  touch,  and  which  can  be  placed  on  a  ped- 
estal. Instead  then  of  saying,  national  prejudices,  corporal  preju- 
dices, &c. ;  he  will  say  idols  of  the  forum,  idols  of  the  tribe,  &c. ; 
and  those  prejudices  which  we  all  more  or  less  derive  from  charac- 
ter and  habitude,  he  calls  idols  of  the  cave  ;  for  the  interior  of  man 
is  to  him  only  a  humid  cavern,  and  the  errors  which  distil  from  the 
vault,  form  concretions,  just  like  stalactytes  which  hang  from  vul- 
gar caverns.** 

In  the  same  sweeping  style  of  criticism,  combining  at  the  same 
time  many  a  stern  truth  with  much  exaggeration,  the  author  ex- 
poses the  methods,  the  aim,  the  defects,  the  weaknesses,  both  of  the 
Baconian  science  and  theology ;  seeking  to  elevate  his  own  theo- 
logical scepticism  upon  the  ruins  of  all  science  and  all  philosophy. 
Little  as  we  can  sympathize  in  the  spirit  of  the  author's  system,  it 
fs  highly  interesting  to  peruse  a  polemical  work  of  unquestionable 
dbility,  which  meets  the  frequent  dogmatism  of  the  sensational 
school  with  a  dogmatism  equal  to  its  own ;  and  opposes  to  the  posi- 
tiveness  of  positivism,  a  rough  satirical  energy,  which  pays  back 
with  fair  interest  all  the  ignorant  sport  which  has  been  celebrated 
cloud-land  of  idealism. 
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The  tendency  sho%vn  by  M.  de  Maistre  to  substitute  faith  for 
knowledge,  and  authority  for  philosophical  investigation,  in  matters 
where  such  a  substitution  is  not  admissible,  has*  been  still  further 
developed  in  more  modern  times  by  the  Abb6  de  Lamennais,  This 
remarkable  writer  was  bom  in  the  year  1780,  and  must,  therefore, 
have  grown  up  amidst  the  very  storms  of  the  Revolution,  with 
which  his  country  was  agitated.  Being  naturally  of  a  deeply  re- 
ligious tendency  of  mind,  he  could  not  but  look  with  sorrow,  and 
even  with  bitterness  of  spirit,  upon  the  almost  universal  reign  of 
unbelief;  and  it  must  have  become  early  a  ruling  passion  of  his 
nature  to  recall  his  countrymen  back  to  the  exercise  of  a  faith  in 
God  and  immortality,  to  which  they  seemed  to  have  grown  in- 
sensible. 

To  aid  him  in  this  design,  philosophy  seemed  entirely  unavail- 
ing. As  to  sensationalism,  it  had  already  banished  Deity  from  the 
temples  erected  to  his  honor,  yea,  if  possible,  from  the  temple  of 
the  universe,  filled  though  it  be  with  his  own  glory.  The  antago- 
nist system  of  idealism,  with  its  rationalistic  spirit,  likewise  afforded 
but  little  that  was  satisfactory  to  an  ardent  mind,  longing  to  rush 
with  enthusiasm  into  the  great  question  of  human  destiny,  and  to 
bring  man's  duty  to  God  with  intense  earnestness  and  vivid  per- 
spicuity before  its  contemplation.  Resigning,  then,  all  trust  in  phi- 
losophy, he  took  his  stand  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  proposed  to  find  there  the  one  principle  of  truth,  from  which 
all  veracious  human  knowledge  really  proceeds.  His  work,  enti- 
tled, "  Essai  sur  llndifference  en  Matiere  de  Religion,"*  was  tho 
first  to  rouse  the  public  attention  at  once  to  himself,  and  to  the 
theme  of  his  passionate  interest.  It  is  the  production  of  a  mind 
disgusted  with  the  sensualism  and  immorality  of  society,  tired 
of  the  petty  objects  which  were  absorbing  the  attention  of  man- 
kind, and  longing  to  gain  peace  and  satisfaction  in  higher  thoughts 
and  nobler  feelings.  Such  a  satisfaction  he  finds  in  religion  as  held 
by  the  Church  in  all  ages ;  and,  therefore,  neglecting  every  other 
avenue  of  knowledge  as  vain  and  fruitless,  he  will  have  this  to  be 

*  This  work  was  first  published  aboat  the  year  18*20,  and  has  since  gone  through 
Hght  editions.  The  first  part  gives  a  classification  of  the  difiercnt  systems  of  religious 
Mifierence,  and  elaborately  refutes  them.  The  second  part  treats  of  the  importance 
cf  religion  in  relation  to  the  individual,  to  the  state,  and  to  God.  The  third  part  dis- 
cusoes  the  meiAod  of  discovering  the  true  religion ;  and  the  fourth  proves  this  to  be  none 
other  than  Christianity.  The  whole  work  ends  with  a  defence  of  the  principles  pro- 
pounded  against  objectors ;  treating  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  philosophical  research,  and 
showing  the  only  ground  of  certitude  in  the  attainou  at  of  truth,  that,  namely,  of 
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the  one  great  and  sole  channel,  through  which  God  has  communi' 
oated  truth  to  his  creatures  below. 

In  order  to  establish  this  principle,  the  first  requisite  was,  if  pes- 
«iible,  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  humanity  in  philosophy,  of  whtf; 
ever  kind ;  and  thus  to  compel  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  ark  of 
faith,  against  tiie  universal  deluge  of  absolute  scepticism.  He  had 
to  found,  consequently,  a  philosophical  scepticism,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish the  full  authority  of  his  theological  dogmas.  The  scepticism 
which  M.  de  Lamennais,  with  this  object  In  view,  maintained,  if 
not  profound,  nevertheless  is  such  as  will  be  always  sure  to  find  a 
response  in  many  minds.*  His  spirit  of  combined  mysticism  and 
misanthropy ;  his  restless  weariness  at  the  delu.  ive  glare  of  human 
things ;  his  contempt  for  the  errors,  the  failings,  the  follies  of  man- 
kind ;  his  disappointment  over  the  frailty  of  his  own  cherished 
hopes ;  all  these  will  ever  touch  a  chord  of  sympathy  in  many  a 
heart  which  has  struggled  through  the  same  experience,  and  ar- 
rived, perhaps,  at  the  same  results. 

**  What  philosophy  is  there,"  he  exclaims,  (we  quote  from  one 
of  his  own  critics,  M .  Damiron,)  "  whose  pretensions  are  not  all 
uncertain — all  false  ?  The  senses  deceive  us,  and  attest  nothing 
that  can  be  termed  clear,  positive,  complete.  Feeling  is  not  more 
sure ;  its  object,  although  in  appearance  more  evident  and  more 
simple,  still,  unless  we  are  on  our  guard,  is  nothing  less  than  a  con- 
tinual series  of  doubts  and  illusions.  As  to  reason,  it  is  to  be  still 
more  suspected ;  for,  first  of  all,  it  only  operates  upon  the  data 
furnished  by  the  senses,  or  the  feelings,  (data  upon  which  it  cannot 
count) ;  and,  secondly,  when  the  d?*«>  are  at  hand,  how  does  it 
operate?  and  what  guarantee  have  we  of  the  legitimacy  of  its  pro- 
cedure ?  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  contradictory  conclusions 
which  it  draws  from  the  same  principle  ?  what  of  the  identical  ones 
it  draws  from  different  principles  ?  What  truth  has  it  not  denied  ? 
what  error  has  it  not  established  ?  In  a  word,  must  it  not  associate 
memory  with  all  its  operations  ? — and  is  memory  a  faithful  ally  T 
Reason,  feeling,  sense  ! — ^faculties  without  control ! — ^vain  means  of 
gaining  knowledge ! — ^principles  of  error  and  incertitude !  These 
it  is,  which  deprive  man  of  all  hope  of  having  either  knowledge  or 
faith  from  himself;  there  is  for  him  no  reality,  either  within  of 
without ;  there  is  nothing,  up  to  the  very  truth  of  his  own  exist* 
ence,  in  which  he  has  any  right  to  believe,  unless  he  has  some  other 

*  To  gain  a  complete  view  of  Uie  author's  ■ceptidsm,  consult  especially  Part  3,  chap.  L 
'*  Da  fonJemert  de  la  certitude.'*  Also,  hif  '*  Defense  de  Tfissai  sur  rindiff6retic«,"  9k 
he  close  of  the  fourth  part.  ai  ^»      i  I 
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\-  asOQ  than  his  own  private  sentiment,  and  his  own  individual  con- 
wlousness." 

M.  de  Lamennais,  we  thus  see,  has  himself  exactly  fallen  into 
the  error,  against  which  Plato  makes  Socrates  affectionately  warn 
his  friends,  in  the  conversation  before  his  death.  ''  Is  it  not  la- 
mentable, O  Phaedo,"  he  says,  "  that  when  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
true  and  vidid  reasons,  capable  of  being  comprehended,  any  one, 
from  meeting  with  other  reasons,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  true, 
and  some  not,  should  fail  to  lay  the  blame  upon  his  own  unskilful- 
ness,  but  at  last  should  delight  to  thrust  the  error  from  his  own 
shoulders  upon  reasoning  itself,  pass  the  rest  c  f  his  life  in  hatred 
and  contempt  of  it,  and  thus  be  deprived  of  the  Jruth  and  knowl- 
edge that  he  seeks  ?^ 

It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  repeat  the  arguments  by  wliich 
this  sweeping  procedure  of  scepticism  is  met  and  refuted.  We 
have  already  shown,  that  all  absolute  unbelief  in  the  human  facul- 
ties is  answered  by  the  very  principle  which  it  attempts  to  estab  • 
lish.  If  our  senses  and  feelings,  our  memory,  our  reason,  all  are 
delusive,  then  every  system  of  philosophy  is  placed  hors  de  comhaty 
and  the  reasoning  which  has  established  scepticism  itself,  may  be 
just  as  erroneous  as  any  other.  Against  all  pretended  unbelief  of 
this  kind,  the  common  sense  of  mankind  protests.  That  we  may 
fall  into  many  errors  and  many  delusions  through  false  reasoning, 
is  unquestionable;  but  there  are  some  points  of  knowledge,  in 
which  we  feel  that  error  is  impossible.  Here  mankind  have  ever 
taken  their  stand ;  and  equally  vain  is  the  attempt  to  shake  the 
confidence  of  humanity  in  that  which  bears  the  marks  of  necessity 
and  universality,  as  it  is  to  inspire  a  fear  least  the  solid  basis  of 
the  everlasting  mountains  should  crumble  beneath  our  feet. 

M.  de  Lamennais,  however,  having  begun  by  establishing  a 
philosophical  scepticism,  does  not  purpose,  by  any  means,  to  leave 
us  in  doubt  and  perplexity  as  to  what  is  true,  and  what  false ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  goes  on  to  expound  a  theory  *of  human  knowl- 
edge, by  which  we  may  arrive  at  certainty  upon  all  the  great  ques- 
tions of  human  interest.  The  theory  in  question  is  that  of  <i«- 
ihority — ^a  theory  which  we  must  now  attempt  briefly  to  explain.* 

Man  having  no  criterion  of  truth  within  himself  a^  an  iTuHvid- 
ualj  must  find  one  in  the  universal  assent  of  the  whole  race.  The 
principle,  "  Quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ad  omnibus,"  taken 

*  The  principle  of  authority  is  advocated  in  different  points  of  view,  throughout  tha 
whole  work.    The  chief  pasaages  in  which  it  is  maintained  or  illuatrated,  will  be  foand 
"  ^chapf.  1,  3,  6,  8,^and  Part  iv..  chaps.  10,  13,  14,  16. 
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in  its  widest  acceptation,  gives  us  the  sole  test  of  what  is  most  as< 
Buredly  true.  This  principle  being  settled,  the  next  question  is, 
where  and  how  such  universal  assent  is  to  be  found.  Opinions  on 
all  ordinary  subjects  within  the  range  of  human  contemplation, 
have  been  perpetually  changing.  There  have  been  different  views 
advocated  in  art,  in  science,  in  philosophy,  in  almost  every  depart* 
ment  of  general  knowledge ;  so  that  it  is  vain  to  look  for  common 
consent,  and  consequently,  for  absolute  truth,  in  any  of  these  di* 
rections. 

In  religion,  however,  the  case  is  different.  Here  there  has  been 
really  but  one  system  among  the  enlightened  of  mankind,  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  world  to  the  present  time.  Revealed  at  three 
different  epochs,  it  has  not  changed  its  essence  in  passing  from  one 
age  into  another,  but  only  varied  its  form.  The  religion  of  the 
Patriarch,  of  the  Jew,  of  the  Christian,  is  really  one  and  the  same; 
and  the  truth  which  it  contains  has  gradually  been  developing  itself 
with  greater  clearness  from  one  dispensation  to  another.  The  ex- 
istence of  false  religion  is  no  obstacle  against  this  view  of  the  case. 
False  religion  is  simply  a  defective  view  of  truth ;  while  true  religion, 
amidst  all  its  various  developments,  and  all  its  corruptions,  has  ever 
retained  its  fundamental  unity.  Here,  therefore,  we  are  to  look  in 
order  to  find  The  Tbuth — ^that,  namely,  which  rests  upon  the  au- 
thority  of  the  whole  world,  from  its  creation  to  the  present  hour, 
and  which  proceeded  originally  from  the  direct  intervention  of 
God  himself.* 

Now  the  depository  of  truth,  which  was  formerly  vested  in  the 
patriarch,  and  in  the  Jewish  priest,  in  the  present  day  is  vested  in 
the  Catholic  Church.  This  is  the  receptacle  of  the  universal  con- 
sent of  mankind ;  this  has  preserved  it  in  its  purity ;  this  can  boast 
the  sole  authority  from  God,  both  to  expound  it  and  to  enforce  it 
upon  our  attention;  and  the  man,  therefore,  who  abandons  the 
Church  of  Rome,  necessarily  plunges  into  an  abyss  of  error,  both 
as  it  regards  religion  and  everything  else  besides.f  Such  being  the 
case,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  state  in  the  world  (as  the  guardian  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  subject)  to  support,  by  every  possible 
means,  that  one  Church,  and  that  one  doctrine,  which  alone  can 
give  stability  and  peace  to  society ;  to  punish  any  dissent  from 
it  as  a  crime  against  human  happiness ;  and  to  give,  implicit  obe- 
aience  to  the  popedom,  as  the  living  concentration  of  universal 
consent,  the  sole  guide  and  arbitrator  of  human  reason.     Such  it 

•  Part  iv.,  chapt.  3,  4,  5.  6^  7,  8.  t  Pa^  iv.,  chapi.  2, 14.  ll 
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the  extraordinary  system  which  M.  de  Lamennais  has  propounded 
and  supported  with  a  learning,  power,  and  eloquence,  whicn  raises 
him  to  the  very  summit  of  the  living  writers  of  France. 

It  is  the  learning  and  eloquence,  however,  we  imagine,  whic  h 
abound  in  the  work  now  before  us,  rather  than  the  soundness  of  its 
arguments,  to  which  it  owes  all  its  popularity  and  success.  The 
principle  of  authority,  put  forward  as  it  is  in  the  light  of  a  philosoph- 
ical, rather  than  a  theological  dogma,  and  stripped  of  its  imposing 
dress,  will  hardly  bear  the  test  of  a  moment's  close  investigation. 
Put  in  plain  language,  it  comes  just  to  this — ^listen  not  to  your- 
selves, but  to  those  who  are  worthy  of  your  confidence,  and  re- 
member that  neither  you  nor  they  are  able,  individually,  to  know 
for  certain  anything  whatever,  whether  it  rest  upon  reason  or  ex- 
perience.* 

The  Abb6,  perhaps,  did  not  perceive  that  in  undermining  the 
authority  of  the  human  faculties,  he  virtually  undermined  every 
other.  Admitting  that  there  are  persons  who  are  in  possession  of 
truth,  they  must  have  received  it  from  some  who  went  before  them ; 
they  again  from  the  generation  before  that ;  and  so  on,  till  we  come 
back  to  the  mind  which  received  the  truth  directly  from  God.  But 
these  first  recipients  must  have  used  their  own  faculties ;  they  must 
have  recorded  their  own  impressions,  obtained  either  through  sense, 
reason,  or  feeling ;  and  they  must  have  transmitted  them  through 
the  medium  of  other  minds.  If  these  faculties,  therefore,  are  so 
weak,  wavering,  and  deceptive,  as  our  author  supposes,  what  guar- 
antee have  we  that  they  have  either  appreciated  or  transmitted 
truth  with  faultless  accuracy  ?  Must  not  tradition  be  corrupted  by 
the  very  channel  through  which  it  has  flowed  ? 

Or,  to  put  the  subject  in  another  point  of  view,  let  us  suppose 
the  Abb6  himself  in  the  act  of  seeking  for  truth  previous  to  the 
time  when  he  had  found  the  sole  fountain,  out  of  which,  as  he  af- 
firms, it  can  be  obtained.  How,  we  would  ask,  did  he  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  must  fall  back  upon  authority  ?  How  did  he 
prove  satisfactorily  to  his  own  mind,  that  the  soiirce  and  centre  of 
authority  is  in  the  Catholic  Church  7  Did  he  not  read,  and  searcb> 
and  argue,  and  meditate  ?  Has  he  not  written  whole  volumes  of 
controversy  on  the  subject,  to  persuade  men  to  adopt  his  opinion  T 
But,  on  his  own  principle,  what  is  the  value  of  all  this  argument  ? 
Does  not  his  reason  totter  and  err,  as  well  as  that  of  other  people  t 
and  has  he  not,  in  fact,  followed  his  own  private,  and,  consequently, 

*  DamiroD,  "  Hiitoire  de  Phil."  Vol.  i.  p.  369. 
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fallible  judgment,  in  choosing  to  yield  himself  t'>  the  supreme  dino 
tion  of  his  spiritual  head  ? 

In  matter  of  fact,  private  judgment  must  be  exercised,  whether 
ive  will  or  not.  We  come  into  God's  world  without  any  mark  upon 
our  spirits  to  tell  us  where  we  are  to  find  the  truth,  and  it  is  equally 
%  matter  of  private  opinion,  whether  we  deternrine  to  work  out  our 
own  system  of  religious  belief  for  ourselves,  or  whether  we  deter- 
mine to  yield  to  the  authority  of  others.  If  reason,  therefore,  be 
invalid,  this  very  determination  which  it  makes,  to  resign  itself  into 
the  hands  of  authority,  may  be  an  erroneous  judgment.  lu  short, 
if  the  validity  of  reason  be  once  destroyed,  nothing — ^not  even  rev 
elation  (which  must  be  received  through  its  medium)  can  save  us 
from  universal  scepticism ;  that  is,  a  universal  *'  reductio  ad  ab^ 
surdum.'^ 

That  our  reasoning  here  is  correct,  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
M.  de  Lamennais  himself  has  given  the  best  possible  proof.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  of  1830,  he  began  to  advocate  the 
complete  independence  of  the  clergy,  and  to  argue  that,  as  they 
were  in  allegiance  to  another  and  a  superior  power,  they  ought  to 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  temporal  government.  This 
doctrine  was  opposed  at  the  same  time  by  the  clergy  and  the  pope. 
In  1834,  he  published  a  small  work,  entitled,  "  Paroles  d'un  Croy- 
ant,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  advocate  pure  democracy  on  the 
principles  of  the  New  Testament ;  a  theory  which  was  so  unpala- 
table in  the  same  quarters,  that  the  work  itself  was  publicly  con 
demned.*  Baffled  and  spumed  by  the  supreme  authority,  which 
he  had  formerly  represented  as  the  very  concentration  of  truth,  he 
had  nothing  left  but  to  declare  against  it,  to  commit  the  crime  which 
he  had  before  held  up  to  reprobation,  and  to  afford  another  proof 
that  those  who  pretend  to  submit  most  implicitly  to  authority,  are 
actually,  in  doing  so,  equally  following  their  own  private  judgment, 
and  quite  as  ready  to  exercise  it,  as  all  other  men  are,  whenever 
the  occasion  may  requircf 

•  This  work  has  been  recently  tranilated  into  English,  \j  Rev.  E  S.  Pryce,  B.A. 
t  In  his  little  treatise,  entitled  "  Livre  Uu  Peuple/'  be  rejecU  aD  political  aulhoritf 
wniiteYer,  except  that  which  springs  from  the  mass. 
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DIGRESSION  ON  M.  DE  LAMENNAIS'  "  ESQUISSE  D'UNK 

PHILOSOPHIE/' 


In  the  former  edition,  I  made  no  mention  of  this  last  and  chief  work  of  M.  de  La- 
mennai),  since  it  could  not  be  reckoned  in  any  lense  at»  belonging  to  the  philosophy  of 
icepticiam;  I  havB  thought,  however,  th:it  some  account  of  ths  conversion  of  a  greaf 
and  brilUant  mind  from  the  principle  of  authority  as  attached  to  human  Ustimony^  lo 
the  p.inciple  oi'  authority  as  attached  to  hu;nan  reastm^  might  be  both  interesting  and 
instra.tive.  The  work  above  mentioned,  purports  to  consbt  oC  no  less  than  six  volumes. 
The  fi.-st  three  appeared  in  the  year  l84d,  the  Iburlh  in  I84G,  and  the  two  last  have  still 
to  be  expected.*  The  system,  however,  so  fur  as  it  soe*^  hi  complete ;  and  we  shall  find 
little  dim^ulty  in  giving  a  tolerably  accurate  view  ot  the  principles  on  which  the  whole 
is  ibuided. 

With  regard  to  the  idet  of  philosophjjr,  the  author  has  taken  a  comprehensive,  and,  as 
it  appears  to  Ud,  a  perf-clly  correct  uehnidon  o(  it.  Instead  of  conuaing  it  within  the 
narrow  limits  either  uf  psychology,  or  of  mere  formal  and  abstract  thought,  he  rises  to 
the  fail  conception  of  a  Aindamentai  science,  which  embraces  all  existence  in  iti  ample 
grasp.  "  Philosophy,"  he  says,  **  is  the  effort  of  the  human  reason  to  conceive  all  things, 
together  with  the  product  of  that  effort.  In  this  respect,  it  embraces  all  sciences,  and 
the  developments  of  all  sciences;  as  also  the  relations  which  unite  them.  It  assembles 
and  combmes  all  primary  truths,  as  the  primitive  facts  on  which  alone  it  is  able  to 
operate,  (because  the  human  understanding  includes  nothing  anterior)  carries  them  up 
to  causes  and  principles,  which  the  mind  can  grasp ;  deduces  from  them  their  conse- 
queni:es,  and  seeks  to  combine  them  in  a  theory,  which  comprehends  the  universality 
of  things  and  their  laws. '^ 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  philosophy,  the  Abbd  has  passed,  as  we  just  hinted, 
irom  the  principles  of  faith  in  testimony,  to  faith  in  the  primitive  beliefs  of  mankind. 
The  individual  mind  he  still  thinks  incapable  of  founding  a  valid  philosophy,  as  it  can 
only  expound  its  own  individual  views  of  things ;  but  there  are  certain  fimndatwa  tnUhs 
which  all  mankind  admit :  on  these  we  must  take  our  stand,  and  on  them  erect  a  sys- 
tem of  pure  scientific  knowledge.  "  The  True  for  man,"  he  remarks,^  "  is  that  in 
which  the  human  reason  acquiesces.  If  we  understand  by  the  human  reason,  the  rea- 
son of  the  genendily  of  men,  or  the  common  reason,  then  all  succesilvt  variation,  and 
all  simultaneous  opposition  disappears.  The  true  is  no  longer  determined  by  the  pass- 
ing state  of  an  individual  intelligence ;  but  it  is  the  consla/U  universal  state  of  intelli- 
gences of  the  same  order.  It  is  that  to  which  the  common  reason  adheres  always,  and 
everywhere ;  that  which  is  invariable  like  the  nature  of  the  beings  themselves ;  and  every 
one  from  thence  has  an  invariable  rule  for  his  thoughts  and  judgments,  an  immutable 
law  of  affirmation."  This  method,  it  will  be  seen,  is  nearly  identical  with  Reid's  prin- 
ciple of  "  common  sense." 

Philosophy,  then,  starting  from  this  common  ground,  has  three  questions  to  solve : — 
1.  Does  anything  exist?  2.  How  does  anything  exist  1  3.  Why  does  anything  ex- 
ist 1  The  solution  of  these  questions  comprehends  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of 
philosophical  inquiry.  In  answering  the  first  of  these  three  questions,  it  is  vain  to  look 
tor  any  proof,  or  at  least  any  demonstration  of  existence.  Existence  'u  a  primitive- fact; 
it  comes  to  us  spontaneously,  irresistibly;  it  is  received  by  all  mankind  on  a  pure  and 
undoubted  faith.  We  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  per  se^  and  we  know 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  per  aiiun;  in  other  words,  we  have  an  indestructi- 
ble belief  in  the  infinite  Being,  and  in  the  dependent  universe.  To  deny  either  of 
these,  would  imply  a  palpable  contradiction  of  the  very  first  elements  of  our  consciou*-' 
ness.f  The  pnmary  object  of  philosophy,  then,  is  to  investigate  the  nature  and  rela- 
tions of  God  and  the  universe. 

The  first  book  treats  of  Ood.  Respecting  the  existence  of  the  Divine  being,  wc  need 
no  proof:  the  negation  of  him  would  be  the  negation  of  all  being.  In  contemplating, 
then,  the  Divine  existence,  we  find,  from  whatever  point  of  view  it  be  regarded,  that  it 
comprehends  three  great  and  essential  aUribiUes.  The  first  is  that  of  pi^mer  or  force t 
for  all  existence  implies  a  divine  energy.  The  second  is  in'^Uigeace;  for  without  intel- 
^enre,  no  formal  erection  could  have  taken  place.    The  third  Ulocef  which  unites  tha 


*  The  flfth  has  jast  now  apprirsd. 
t  Vol.  i.  p.  91 
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divine  power  with  the  divine  intelligence,  and  completes  he  perfection  of  the  rapremt 
nature. 

These  three  determinations  appear  in  Scripture  under  the  ideas  of  the  Father,  tha 
Son,  and  the  Spirit;  and  all  existence  will  be  seen  to  flow  by  regular  and  di%'ine  laws 
ih>m  these  eternal  distinctions  in  the  very  nature  of  Deity  itself.* 

The  knowledge  of  God,  then,  is  the  basis  of  all  philosophy.  Let  the  eye  of  the  soul 
gaze  steadfastly  upon  the  divine  nature ;  let  us  become  deeply  imbued  with  the  distino 
tions  of  the  infinite  power,  intelligence,  and  love,  and  we  have  the  key  to  the  compre« 
liension  of  all  the  mysteries  of  being  throughout  the  universe  at  large.f 

Having  contemplated  the  nature  of  God,  the  author  next  approaches  the  philosophy 
of  creation.  On  this  point,  several  different  theories  have  existed.  Some  considering 
it  absurd  to  suppose  anything  to  exist  beyond  infinite  being  itself,  have  regarded  the 
universe  simply  as  phenomenal;  everything,  as  far  as  it  possesses  any  recQity,  being 
only  a  modification  of  the  divine  essence.     This  is  pantheism. 

Others  acain,  to  alleviate  the  difficulty,  have  maintained  the  existence  of  two  exter- 
nal principles ;  this  is  the  scheme  of  duaJism.  A  third  party  have  explained  the  act 
of  creation,  as  being  the  veritable  production  of  something,  which  had  no  kind  of  ex- 
btence  before,  out  of  nothing ;  an  hypothesis  which  implies  that  there  is  a  greater  sum 
of  being  in  the  universe  noio  than  there  was  originally,  and  consequently  that  the 
original  self-existent  being  was  not  infinite.  All  of  these  theories  contain  a  portion  of 
truth,  but  not  the  whole.  What  is  true  in  the  first  is,  that  there  can  be  only  one  infi- 
nite substance.  What  is  true  in  the  second  is,  that  the  universe  is  not  a  pure  phenom- 
enon, a  mode  of  the  divine.  What  is  true  in  the  third  is,  that  created  things  do  not 
belong  purely  and  essentially  to  the  divine  nature,  but  exist  mU-  of  God.t 

To  deduce  the  finite  from  the  infinite  by  a  regular  process  of  thinking,  the  author 
considers  impossible.  Both  are  given  as  primary  elements  of  our  knowledge — their  co- 
existence is  a  mystery ;  and  yet  there  can  be  no  reason  shown  why  the  some  substance 
may  not  subsist  in  two  different  states,  the  one  finite  the  other  infinite ;  although  the 
fbll  comprehension  of  the  method  by  which  this  is  effectuated,  is  the  central  point  of 
philosophical  truth,  which  we  can  never  fully  understand.! 

There  are  some  points  in  the  philosophy  of  rreation,  however,  which  we  can  under- 
stand. We  know  that  the  infinite  being  must  have  contained  in  himself  the  exemptars 
of  all  finite  and  particular  beings,  what  Plato  called  the  divine  ideas.  We  know  that 
as  Deity  is  infinite  power,  intelligence,  and  love,  these  three  principles  must  have  con- 
curred in  the  act  of  creation,  lur  nothing  could  have  existed  without  form^  nor  could 
that  form  be  brought  into  being  without  a  power  to  effect  it ;  nor  could  the  form  and 
the  force  result  in  any  product  without  their  co-operation  by  a  principle  of  attraction  or 
love.  To  create,  therefore,  is  to  realize  vfUhmU^  that  which  first  existed  iriJAin  the  Di- 
vine understanding, — and  when  we  have  fVilly  explored  this  truth,  we  have  done  all 
which  philosophy  can  do  to  explain  the  mystery  o(  crealifm.H 

What  idea,  then,  must  we  attach  to  the  nuderial  world  1  If  everything  is  but  the 
realization  of  the  divine  ideas,  what  is  matter  1  To  this  the  Abb6  replies,  that  the  idea 
of  matter  is  purely  negative.  The  only  positive  existence  is  power,  intelligence,  and 
love;  but  these  must  be  limited,  in  order  to  become  finite  realities;  and  the  liaiitation 
is,  in  fact,  all  that  we  mean  by  matter.  "  Pure  matter  exists  not ;  its  very  idea  is 
a  contradiction.  The  existence  of  a  thing  which  limits,  implies  that  of  a  thing  limited ; 
every  body  then  is  complex.  W^hatever  decree  it  occupies  in  the  scale  uf  being,  that 
which  constitutes  it  a  determinate  being,  m  a  word,  that  which  there  is  of  jwsitire 
in  it  distinct  from  matter,  is  simply  that  which  is  limited  ht/  maJtter.  Of  the  two  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  composed,  (the  limiting  and  the  limited,)  the  one  expresses  that 
which  ?5,  the  other  that  which  is  not — namely,  the  limit  in  space,  the  circumscription 
of  its  own  nature.'ir  The  mode  of  creature  existence,  in  fact,  bonrows  everything  there 
is  teaX  in  it,  from  the  mode  of  the  divine  existence.  But  in  the  divine  existence  there 
is  neither  lim/i^  space,  nor  nudion ;  hence,  time^  spate^  and  motion^  as  modes  of  our  ex- 
istence, are  negative.  What  is  time  1  The  limit  of  eternity.  What  is  space  7  The 
Kmit  of  immensity.  W^hat  is  motion  1  The  limit  of  omnipresence."**  Such  is  the 
explanation  of  the  truth — "  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."  . 

Having  discussed  the  philosophy  of  creation,  the  author  next  proceeds  to  explain  fur- 
her  the  nature  of  the  universe,  (Book  iii.)  The  sources  from  which  all  our  conjectures 
on  the  formation  of  the  universe  may  be  drawn,  are  twofold.  First  of  all,  we  must 
appeal  to  snence.  The  conclusions  of  Astronomy  and  of  Geology  must  lie  marshalled, 
and  all  the  li^ht  must  he  thrown  upon  the  subject  which  diligence  and  perseverance 
tan  bring  together  in  a  focus.  The  results  of  science  must  next  be  placed  side  by  side 
frith  the  conclusions  of  our  higher  speculative  thinking ;  and  from  the  aid  they  muto 
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iTy  1en«l  to  each  other,  we  mast  ground  oar  views  on  the  ti  le  philonophj  of  the  uiii« 
vors^  Observation  ani  reuMo,  according  to  M.  de  Lamennais,  both  combine  to  show 
Bs,  that  the  universe  consists  of  certain  manifestations  of  power,  of  intelligence,  and  of 
love;  that  the  very  qualities  which  philosophy  first  shows  to  be  inherent  in  the  Divine 
being,  are  found  by  eziierlenoe  to  form  the  basis  of  all  the  phenomena  which  the  whole 
of  creation  alike  presents^*  Pursuing  this  course  o(  investigation,  the  author  tracei 
the  niani  testations  o(  force  or  power  through  the  laws  of  inorganic  matter,  through  the 
various  gradations  of  organic  existence,  and  in  the  phenomena  of  mind.  From  thence, 
he  proceeds  to  trace  in  the  same  way  tlie  various  manifestations  of  inteltiffence ;  and, 
lastly,  to  exhibit  the  great  attractive  principle,  which  in  its  various  forms  is  but  the  di- 
versified manifestation  oilovf\ 

Having  expounded,  at  some  length,  the  laws  of  force,  of  intelligence,  and  of  love  in 
the  universe,  the  author  now  proceeds  (Book  iv.)  to  a  sepaiate  consideration  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  created  existences,  which  are  divided  by  him  into  the  inorganic,  the 
organic,  and  the  intelligent. 

First,  inorganic  substances  have  a  participation  in  all  three  of  the  primary  attributes 
of  the  infinite  Being,  but  partake  predominanUy  of  the  attributes  of  force.  The  action 
of  force  is  always  considered  the  primary ^  hence  the  world  is  represented  in  its  primary 
state,  as  a  ckaos^  with  little  manifestation  of  form  (intelligence)  or  of  vitality  (love.) 
On  this  part  of  the  universe,  the  marks  of  limiUUion  and  isdatutn  are  most  strongly  im- 
pressed. Each  atom  exists  only  fur  Uself  floating  without  any  fixed  relation  in  the 
universal  blank.^ 

Secondly,  that  which  characterizes  organic  substances,  is  a  vital  unity,  in  which  ex- 
treme limitation  ceases  to  predominate,  and  a  spontaneous  internal  principle  of  union 
and  co-operation  is  evinced.  This,  with  some  individual  difierences,  forms  the  main 
peculiarity  both  of  vegetable  and  animal  existence.  Lastly,  intelligent  beings  are  thote 
m  which  power,  intelligence,  and  love  attain  their  purer  form  and  higher  intensitv. 
Here  the  laws  of  mere  sensibility  and  instinct  give  way  to  those  of  reason  and  will ; 
and  just  in  proportion  as  these  father  laws  are  disowned,  does  man  sink  back  into  the 
lower  state  of  mere  animal  existence. 

The  two  last  books  of  tins  first  division  of  philosophy,  relate  to  the  general  laws  of 
creation,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  essential  properties  of  being.  We  cannot  follow 
the  author  particularly  through  these  somewhat  intricate  researches ;  we  simply  point 
out  the  fact,  that  he  has  entered  into  a  complete  discussion  of  the  general  laws  of  bare 
matter,  of  oigaaism,  and  of  mind ;  that  he  has  compared  these  laws  with  the  original 
properties  of  being,  and  deduced  firom  thence  a  connected  exposition  of  the  principles 
of  afe,  organic  and  intelligent,  of  reproduction  and  of  conservation ; — ^in  a  word,  that 
from  the  primary  ideas  of  force,  intelligence,  and  love,  he  has  sought  to  cast  a  light 
upon  all  tne  processes  of  nature,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  being.  Having  shown  that 
the  end  of  all  creation  is  the  manifestation  of  God,  the  author  professes  to  have  an- 
swered the  three  questions  he  at  first  proposed, — to  have  shown  what  there  u^^^^uw  it 
is, — and  why. 

The  fundamental  branch  of  philosophy  being  thus  completed,  we  have  to  look  around 
for  its  applications.  ^'  The  general  principles  we  have  expounded,"  he  remarks,  "  de- 
velop themselves  on  all  sides  into  a  multitude  of  consequences ;  so  that,  from  the  primi- 
tive elements  of  the  world,  proceed  successively  the  diflferent  series  of  beings  which 
mark  the  phases  of  its  development.  We  ought  now  to  follow  these  conseauences  into 
their  principal  branches,  and  consider  more  in  detail  the  inexhaustible  wonuers  of  crea- 
tive power.  And  as,  out  of  all  beings  known  to  us,  man  is  the  most  elevated  ;  as  in 
his  form,  at  the  same  time  one  and  complex,  he  combines  all  inferior  existences ;  it  is 
upon  Am  that  we  must  next  fix  our  attention."^ 

The  second  division  of  philosophy  then  relates  to  man.  The  general  laws  of  all  intel- 
ligent existence  have  been  already  deduced.  The  first  great  [leculiarity,  then,  which  we 
find  in  human  nature,  when  regarded  in  its  individuality,  is  the  existence  of  evil.  This 
is  a  mystery  which  all  great  systems  of  philosophy  have  sought  to  solve,  and  to  this  we 
must  accordingly  look  as  a  great  fact,  lying  at  the  very  centre  of  our  constitution.  To 
explain  the  mystery  of  moral  evil,  (for  all  evil  has  its  root  here,)  we  must  consider  the 
nature  of  the  creature  in  relation  to  the  Creator.  '*  Creation  implies,  in  every  being, 
the  co-existence  of  two  principles ;  the  one  is  that  which,  uniting  it  to  the  infinite,  u 
the  root  of  its  very  existence, — its  primitive  and  fundamental  condition ;  the  other  is 
that,  which,  as  constituting  its  proper  individuality,  tends  to  separate  it  from  the  infi- 
nite— from  God." 

There  are,  therefore,  two  tendencies  in  the  creature,  the  one  towards  God,  the  othef 
mvanls  the  individuate — towards  self;  and  the  harmonious  co-operation,  or  if  we  maf 
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lemi  it  to,  the  eqiiUibri;:ni  of  these  two  tendencies,  is  the  pro]  er  mode  of  existence  fos 
created  intelligence.  Minds,  however,  by  virtue  of  their  freedom,  have  the  power  ic 
disturb  this  e<|uilibrium,  to  violate  the  law  of  unity,  and  to  give  preponderance  to  the 
law  of  separation.  This  isolation  of  the  individual  from  the  infinite,  is  the  root,  nay,  is 
the  very  essence  of  all  evil.  Sin  can  be  regarded,  therefore,  simply  in  a  negative  point 
of  view ;  it  is  the  limitation  of  a  soul  from  its  communion  with  Deity ;  and  is,  in  fact, 
the  necessary  pessibiliiy  of  a  finite  creature.  Thus,  however  baneful  ti>the  subject,  yet 
evil  does  not  introduce  a  single  element  of  positive  disorder  into  the  universe  regarded 
as  the  realization  of  the  Divine  ideas.  God  is  not  the  author  of  evil,  for  a  negation 
cannot  be  created.  The  great  business  of  man  as  a  moral  agent,  is  to  8trug|;ie  against 
this  limitation,  to  develop  that  intelligence  which  lifts  him  anew  to  ihe  intuition  ut  Grod, 
and  to  foster  that  love  which  attracts  the  soul  back  to  its  infinite  source.* 

To  come  back,  however,  to  the  closer  consideration  of  man  in  his  distinctive  nature, 
there  are  two  points  of  view  in  which  he  must  be  contemplated.  1.  As  an  organic 
being ;  and  2,  as  a  being  of  intelligence  and  freedom.  On  M.  de  Lamennais'  theory 
of  organization,  nutrition,  reproduction,  life,  sleep,  death,  &c.,  we  shall  not  dwell,  as 
it  involves  too  many  particulars  to  be  compressed  into  a  brief  sketch  like  the  present; 
and,  though  highly  interesting,  is  rather  an  application  than  a  necessary  part  of  his 
philosophy.  We  pass  on,  therefore,  to  the  theory  and  analysis  of  the  human  mind. 
Mind  IS  iiUeUigerU;  and  to  be  intelligent,  means,  to  perceive  God  ;  thut  is,  not  only  to 
communicate  with  the  lower  world  by  sense  and  instinct,  like  the  brutes,  but  to  rise  tc 
the  perception  of  pure,  abstract,  and  eternal  ideas.  The  light  of  human  intelligence 
must  emanate  from  the  Divine  intelligence,  and  consequently  man  has  intellt^t  only 
by  virtue  of  his  relation  to  the  Elernai  Wtirld.  The  knowledge  oi  the  true  again  pro- 
duces I  «ve — the  aspiration  of  the  soul  after  truth ;  and  this  love — ^this  aspiration — man 
possesses  by  virtue  of  his  connection  with  the  Divine  love — the  Spirit.  Knowledge 
and  love  together  determine  and  give  impulse  to  our  aUion^  and  this  action  emanating 
from  th^  wni  is  derived  from  our  participation  of  the  divine  poieer — the  causa  causarum. 
These  fiicultie«,  however,  exist  in  a  veritable  beings  which  itself  partakes  of  the  divine 
substance,  and  the  consciousness  of  this  unity  is  the  essence  of  personality — the  idea 
of  sel£ 

To  begin  with  the  theory  of  intelligence.  This  we  see  is  now  reduced  to  the  discov- 
ery of  man's  relation  with  the  word — the  Divine  intelligence.  Psychology,  then,  can- 
not be  the  starting  point  in  philosophy,  as  it  was  made  by  Descartes  and  Kant ;  we 
must  begin  with  oTUolffgy — witn  the  intuition  of  the  Infinite,  and  from  thence  alone  can 
we  come  down  to  the  proper  comprehension  of  mind. 

Intelligence,  we  fina,  is  of  two  kinds,  passive  and  active.  When  the  light  of  the 
Infinite  flows  in  upon  the  mind,  and/auA  goes  forth  to  embrace  it,  the  whole  process 
is,  on  our  part,  purely  spontaneous.  On  the  other  hand,  our  reflective  knowledge  is 
derived  from  our  own  dettgned  activity ;  we  compare,  judf^e,  reason,  and  thus  arrive  at 
the  truth  by  another  and  more  laborious  route.  The  human  intellect,  therefore,  may 
be  viewed  in  two  relations,  one  relative  to  truth  itself— the  other  to  the  individual 
which  perceives  tke  true.  Hence,  also,  two  orders  of  intellectual  laws,  those  of  intui- 
tion, and  those  of  logical  thinkin^.f  * 

In  accordance  with  what  has  just  been  established,  the  human  faculties  which  refer 
to  understanding  must  be  divided  into  actite  and  passive.  The  passive  faculties  are 
two.  I.  The  consciousness  of  perceptions  or  intuitions  spontaneously  received  ;  and  3, 
mepufry,  which  produces  the  sentiment  of  personal  identity.  The  active  faculties  are 
all  grounded  in  the  power  of  aHentum;  that  primary  act  in  which  the  intellectual  ac- 
tivity oithem£  manifests  itself  Of  the  complex  operations,  the  first  and  most  simple  is 
comparison  ;  the  next  is  reasoning,  which  consists  in  the  comparison  of  an  indefinite 
numiter  of  terms ;  the  third  is  imagination,  the  province  of  wnich  is  to  efl*ect  a  union 
between  our  sensations  and  ideas,  to  image  the  spiritual.  The  expansion  of  these  facul- 
ties gives  M4  the  whole  phenomena  of  our  intellectual  life.i 

We  come  next  to  the  theory  of  the  emotions.  These  all  result  from  the  relation  in 
which  we  stand  to  the  Divine  love — the  spirit. 

As  there  are  two  kinds  of  intelligence,  the  pure  and  the  individual,  so  there  are  two 
kinds  of  love — that  related  to  the  organic  or  sensitive  man,  and  that  related  to  the 
higher  or  spiritual  man.  Prom  these  result  all  the  action  and  counteraction  of  the 
lower  and  higher  afiections ; — the  conflict  of  the  flesh  with  the  spirit. 

Lastly,  tlie  theory  of  the  will,  result*  from  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  the  di- 
vine power.  Here  we  have  the  exposition  of  human  liberty,  and  see  the  laws  of  human 
action  evolved  in  connection  with  those  of  intelligence  and  love.  And  thus  the  authoi 
tqoceeds  by  the  deductive  method  of  founding  a  psychology  which  r  grees  in  eveiy  T5i 
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fpwt  with  the  classiiication,  to  which  the  chief  inductive  syste-iM  of  the  pref  cnt  age 
have  arrived. 

The  third  volume  of  the  work  before  us,  treats  of  the  various  branches  of  human  ae* 
tivhy; — the  industrial  arts  —  architecture — painting — sculpture — music^postry — ora 
tory,  with  the  general  theory  of  the  beautiful. 

The  fourth  volume  treats  of  science^  in  which  the  author,  passinf^  throucrh  the  di(^ 
ferent  branches  of  natural  philosophy  and  physiology,  shows  how  they  all  harmonize 
with  the  print'iples  he  has  establisheu  in  his  fundamental  inquiries.  Thus  terminates 
the  science  o{  man  in  his  individual  capadty.  The  two  remaining  volumes  are  in- 
tended to  di^uss  the  philosophy  of  history^  and  the  doctrine  of  human  society ;  and 
when  this  is  completeu,  we  snail  have  the  sketch  of  a  philosophy,  which,  however  its 
truth  be  adjudged,  none  can  deny  to  present  a  noble  monument  of  the  highest  philo- 
sophical genius  and  power. 

As  an  effort  of  inventive  thinking  and  logical  deduction,  the  philosophy  we  have 
been  examining  is  doubtless  inferior  to  the  principal  Oerman  systems,  to  which  it  prob- 
ably owes  much  of  its  depth.  But  what  it  fails  in  point  of  originality,  is  amply  repaid 
us  in  point  of  style.  M  ue  Lamennais  u  reckoned  amon;r  the  very  first  masters  of 
prose  composition,  and  no  exposition  we  could  give  of  his  ideas  can  convey  the  least 
conception  of  the  perspicuity,  the  brilliancy,  even  the  sublimity,  with  which  be  threads 
his  way  through  tne  lofty  regions  of  thcii^ht  which  he  essays  to  track.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  we  know  of  few  modern  attempts  tt  unite  the  whole  mass  of  human  knowledge 
in  one  connected  affiliation  of  ideas,  which  has  greater  claiins  upon  the  attention 
of  every  philosophical,  and,  we  may  even  add,  of  every  earnest  and  religious  mind. 
Much  there  will,  doubtless,  be  to  reieet,  but  strange  indeed  will  it  be,  if  in  such  a  mass 
of  deep  and  oft-times  devotional  thinking,  we  do  not  gather  some  precious  germs  of 
truth,  which  will  far  more  than  repay  the  labor  which  may  be  expended  upon  it. 


There  are  several  other  works  besides  those  we  have  already 
mentioned,  which  might  be  discussed  in  connection  with  the  school 
of  philosophical  scepticism  grounding  itself  on  authority  ;  of  these, 
however,  we  shall  hardly  do  more  than  mention  the  authors,  since 
in  them  all  the  principle^  metaphysically  considered,  is  the  same. 
The  Vicomte  de  Bonald,  born  1762,  died  1840,  one  of  those  to 
whom  we  refer,  is  usually  esteemed  a  clever  and  elegant  metaphys^ 
ical  writer,  but  withal  there  is  an  air  of  sophistry  and  insincerity, 
which  much  detracts  from  the  value  of  his  writings,  and  creates 
suspicion,  even  where  perhaps  there  may  be  no  cause  for  it.  His 
principal  philosophical  work  is  entitled,  ^  Recherches  Philosophic  i 

ques,  sur  les  premiers  objets  des  Connaissances  Morales."  (Paris, 
1838.)  The  first  chapter  takes  a  rapid  glance  at  the  history  of 
philosophy,  holding  up  to  view  the  ocean  of  uncertainty  and  con- 
tradiction in  which  all  the  various  systems  have  been  involved. 
Having  made  the  best  of  this  disagreement,  he  seeks  for  some  one 
plain  and  palpable  fact,  as  the  absolute  foundation  of  our  knowledge ; 
and  finds  this  one  fact  in  the  gift  of  language.*     The  second  chap- 

•  "  n*  s'agimit  done  de  trouver  un  fait,  un  fait  sensible  et  ext^rieur,  un  fait  absolu- 
■wnt  primitif  et  a  priori,  pour  parier  avec  Tecole,  absolument  general,  ahsolument  evi- 
dent, alisolument  perpetuel  dans  ses  effets ;  un  fait  commun,  et  mdme  usuel,  qui  pAt 
•ervir  de  base  a  nos  connaissances,  de  prindpes  a  nos  raisonnements,  de  point  fixe  dc 
impart,  de  crilerinm  enfin  dc  la  verite.  *  *  *  Cs  fait  est  le  don  primitif  et  necessaire  du 
kuDgage."— Rech.  Phil.,  p.  86.  ^  ,  . 
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ter  treats  of  the  origin  of  language ;  and  the  third  of  the  origin  of 
writing.  The  four  other  chapters  which  complete  the  first  voluroei 
establish  the  true  definition  of  mariy  as  "intelligence  serviepa^  des 
oiganes"  enter  into  a  brief  analysis  of  thought,  in  opposition  to 
the  ideologists ;  and  treat  at  some  length  the  question  of  the  ex- 
pression of  our  ideas.  The  second  volume  establishes  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  soul,  discourses  of  primary,  secondary,  and  final 
causes,  and  ends  by  drawing  general  conclusions  from  the  whole 
inquiry. 

The  theory  then  which  M.  de  Bonald  advocates  respecting-  the 
origin  of  human  knowledge  is  this : — That  man  when  created 
must  have  been  furnished  by  God  with  a  perfectly  formed  Ian- 
guage  (to  prove  which  he  enters  into  a  great  variety  of  arguments.) 
That,  words  being  the  signs  of  ideas,  there  must  have  been  com- 
municated with  the  primitive  language  a  considerable  stock  ofno- 
tions,  which  form,  to  the  present  day,  the  nucleus  to  all  our  knowl- 
edge, and  which  have  been  transmitted  by  the  use  of  language 
unimpaired  from  one  generation  to  another.  That  it  is  vain  to 
seek  for  absolute  knowledge  from  our  own  consciousness,  from  the 
efibrts  of  our  reason,  or  from  our  moral  nature ;  but  that  we  must 
find  it,  if  at  all,  in  the  relics  of  those  primitive  and  divinely  com- 
municated notions,  which  have  come  down  traditionally  from  age 
to  age,  and  which  are  preserved,  and  as  it  were  stereotyped,  in  the 
various  languages  of  mankind.* 

That  there  is  somewhat  of  ingenuity  in  the  theory  before  us,  and 
much  art  in  working  it  up  to  an  appearance  of  probability,  may  be 
readily  admitted ;  but  there  are  two  considerations  especially 
which  deprive  it  at  once  of  much  of  its  value.  First,  it  cannot 
be  demonstrated  that  there  was  any  primitive  language  at  all,  be- 
yond the  natural  propensity  implanted  in  the  human  mind,  to  em- 
body its  thoughts  in  external  signs.  To  most  minds,  indeed,  the 
latter  hypothesis  is  by  far  the  more  probable  and  simple.  Aga^n, 
if  we  are  to  study  truth  from  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed, 
we  must  remember,  that  those  words  have  ideas  answering  to 
them ;  so  that  after  all  it  is  to  the  human  reason  or  consciousness 
we  must  look  as  the  source  from  which  everything  proceeds,  and 
which  makes  words  themselves  the  fixed  representatives  of  thought. 
If  it  should  be  replied,  that  the  first  thoughts  of  the  mind  must 
have  been  divinely  inspired,  then  the  whole  question  is  removed 
from  the  platform  on  which  it  was  before  argued,  and  merges  into 

*  See  chaps,  i.  and  li. 
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the  higher  discuss  on  respecting  the  origin  o*  our  iieas.     Taking 
up  the  matter  in  this  point  of  view,  we  th  wk  that  our  author's 
eloquence  would  hardly  serve  him  to  make  the  whole  theory  ap 
pear  in  quite  so  plausible  a  light.* 

Another  variation  of  the  principle  of  authority  comes  before  us 
in  the  works  of  the  Abbe  Bautain.  A  compendium  of  his  philo- 
sophical opinions  was  published  'in  a  small  tractate  in  the  year 
1833;  this  treatise  has  since  been  republished  as  a  preliminary  dis« 
course  to  his  **  Psychologic  Exp^rimentale,'*  (1830) ;  to  which  has 
since  been  added  another  work,  entitled  "  Philosophie  Morale/* 
(1842). 

The  Abb6  commences  by  mourning  the  present  state  of  intel- 
lectual disorganization  and  scepticism,  which  prevails  throughout 
society  in  his  native  country.  In  order  to  revive  the  belief  of  the 
people  in  all  the  great  truths  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  human  hap- 
piness, he  affirms  that  we  must  have  recourse  to  philosophy,  not 
indeed  as  a  source,  but  as  a  guide  to  the  source  where  truth  alone 
can  be  found. 

To  what  philosophy,  then,  must  we  apply  as  most  capable  of 
taking  us  under  its  guidance  ?  This  question  leads  our  author  to 
take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  different  schools  at  present  in  vogue 
amongst  the  French  academic  institutions.  The  teaching  of  the 
universities  is  divided  between  Mr^e  systems : — 1.  The  sensation- 
alism of  Condillac  ;  2.  The  psychology  of  Scotland ;  and,  3.  The 
modern  eclecticism  of  Paris.  With  regard  to  the  philosophy  of 
Condillac,  this  he  considers  is  already  virtually  defunct ;  its  utter 
impotence  to  develop  any  other  than  the  most  shallow  and  useless 
truths,  has  been  well  nigh  universally  acknowledged.  To  the 
psychology  of  Scotland  somewhat  more  honor  must  be  assigned ; 
but  this  also  stops  short  before  all  the  most  important  and  signifi- 
cent  problems,  and  declares  them  incapable  of  solution.  Lastly, 
the  eclectic  philosophy,  though  brilliant  in  its  first  appearance,  and 
profuse  in  its  promises,  yet  altogether  fails  of  rendering  us  any 
criterion  for  the  recognition  of  absolute  truth,  and  leads  ultimately 
mto  the  abyss  of  pantheism. 

In  the  theological  seminaries  of  France,  two  philosophical  meth* 
uds  are  recognized ;  that  of  the  scholastic  rationalism,  and  that  of 
CDmmon  sense.    The  scholastic  system  is  a  bare  logical  formalism, 

•  The  other  two  principal  works  of  this  aathor,  the  "  Legislation  Primitive,"  and  the 
**  Melanges  Litt^rruires,  Pulitiqucs  et  Philosophiques,"  treat  almost  entirely  of  political 
and  QBcohomic  questions.  For  an  account  of  Bonalii's  literary  life,  see  "  Dictonnuire 
des  Sciences  PliUosophiques,"  in  loco. 
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ivliich  ought  to  have  been  defunct  three  centuries  ago.  The  prin- 
ciple of  common  sense,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  some  little 
consideration.  By  this,  M.  Bautain  intends  to  signify  all  those 
systems  of  philosophy  which  essay  to  build  themselves  upon  the 
universal  testimony  of  mankind.  It  is  more  particularly  in  refer- 
ence to  M.  de  Lamennais  that  he  has  contested  this  principle. 
The  doctrine  of  authority,  which  that  brilliant  writer  has  pro- 
pounded, as  resting  upon  the  catholic  testimony  of  mankind,  h<* 
considers  to  be  hampered  with  the  greatest  absurdity,  and  the  most 
palpable  contradictions.  The  theory,  he  shows,  comes  to  this,  that 
although  the  individual  reason  is  fallible,  yet  by  the  combination 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  fallible  minds,  we  may  at  length  attain 
to  a  principle  of  infallibility.  M.  Bautain,  having  thus  cleared  all 
the  other  systems  of  the  country  out  of  his  way,  next  propounds 
his  own  doctrine,  namely,  that  all  infallible  truth  comes  from  God^ 
'that  the  word  is  the  sole  source  to  which  we  have  to  look  ;  that 
here  alone  we  gain  a  fixed  point  to  rest  upon,  one  which  lies  en- 
tirely without  the  perpetual  oscillations  of  human  opinion.  Still 
philosophy  is  not  to  be  rejected.  It  has  once  led  the  mind  of  man 
away /row  the  truth,  by  its  false  pretensions:  now  it  has  to  make 
reparation  by  leading  him  back  to  the  only  source  where  eternal 
truth  can  be  found.  The  problem  of  philosophy,  therefore,  in  the 
present  day,  is  to  prove  the  necessity  of  a  revelation,  and  show 
how  all  human  efforts  terminate  there,  as  in  their  last  resting  place, 
their  final  goal.* 

With  this  purpose  in  view,  the  author  has  entered  with  great 
learning  and  acuteness  into  the  question  of  pyschology  and  of 
morals.  Although  he  rests  all  ultimate  certitude  upon  divine  au- 
thority, yet  he  gives  a  wide  and  a  glorious  scope  for  philosophy,  in 
constituting  it  the  handmaid  of  revelation,  the  nai^tf^wyof,  by  which 
we  are  to  be  conducted  into  the  higher  spheres  of  truth.  We  see 
not,  indeed,  (with  some  adjustments  respecting  the  primary 
grounds  of  certainty  in  matters  of  philosophy,)  any  obstacle 
against  our  forming  a  coalition  with  the  principle  here  enunciated, 
namely,  that  philosophy  is  to  be  our  guide  into  those  higher  re- 
gions, where  we  can  gaze  upon  truth  only  by  the  superior  aid  of  a 
light  from  heaven.f 

Another  author,  diflTering  in  many  respects  from  the  preceding, 

•  Oiscoars  Pr^Iiininaire. 

t  M.  Bautain,  together  with  MM.  JoufTroy  and  Damiron,  were  the  three  earliest  and 
viost  able  pupils  ot  Ousin  at  the  normal  school.  His  philosophy  often  lietrays  the 
master-mind  who  instructed  him. 
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yet  maintaining  a  theory  which  has  some  points  of  similarity,  is 
the  Baron  d'Eckstein.  This  erudite  writer,  though  a  native  of 
Denmark,  yet,  from  the  conclusion  of  the  last  European  war,  be** 
came  a  regular  inhabitant  of  Fi  ance,  and  identified  nimself  with 
her  in  all  her  religious  and  political  interests.  A  man  of  great 
learning  as  well  as  great  readiness  in  embodying  his  opinions  in 
writing,  he  undertook  the  editorship  of  a  periodical  entitled  "  Le 
Catholique,"  from  the  articles  of  which  alone  his  philosophy  is  to 
be  gathered.  With  a  tone  more  mild  and  liberal  than  most  of 
those  we  have  already  noticed,  he  attached  himself,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  views  of  that  theological  party,  denying  (and  here  con- 
sists  his  scepticism)  the  possibility  of  obtaining  truth  from  the  tes- 
timony of  our  own  individual  consciousness,  or  the  efforts  of  oui 
own  individual  reason,  but  referring  us,  for  that  purpose,  to  the 
authority  of  the  whole  mass  of  humanity. 

"  It  is  not  the  individual  man,"  he  affirms, ''  the  man  of  this  age 
or  of  this  country,  to  which  we  are  to  look,  but  to  the  ideal  man, 
the  type  and  model  of  the  whole  race.  But  where  is  this  to  be 
found,  except  in  Adam  and  in  Christ,  who  both  represent  our  na- 
ture ;  the  one,  as  created  good,  and  then  fallen — the  other,  as  re- 
generated and  divinely  restored?  Christ  and  Adam! — here  we 
have  man — the  true  and  absolute  man.  What,  then,  must  we 
study  in  order  to  know  him?  We  must  consult  tradition;  we 
must  thoroughly  initiate  ourselves,  by  history,  into  the  real  sense 
of  primitive  Christian  tradition.  The  whole  is  an  affair  of  erudi- 
tion and  historical  criticism ;  the  great  question  is,  to  examine  and 
understand  the  different  monuments,  which  can  retrace  to  us  these 
two  models  of  humanity — ^the  one  placed  at  the  cradle  of  the 
world,  the  other  at  its  re-creation.  First,  our  view  must  be  turned 
to  India,  and  the  regions  which  touch  upon  it ;  then,  Greece  and 
Alexandria,  Rome  and  Judea ;  all  these  announce,  prepare,  deter- 
mine, and  accompany  the  coming  of  the  God-man.  And  as,  from 
Adam  to  Christ,  and  from  Christ  to  our  own  time,  the  human  type 
which  they  bear  in  them,  has  not  passed  from  age  to  age,  from 
country  to  country,  without  altering — as  it  has  had  its  variations, 
its  accidents,  its  vicissitudes,  we  must  accordingly  follow  them 
through  all  their  movements;  we  must  explain  and  systematize 
them ;  and  by  so  doing  only  can  we  embrace  the  whole  subject, 
and  give  to  our  ideas  the  character  of  catholicity."* 

This  brief  summary  may  suffice  to  give  a  genera,  idea  of  the 

*  Damifoii's  "  Hiitoiie  de  Phil.*'  toI.  i.  p.  31S. 
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met'noil  by  which  the  Baron  proposes  search  after  truth;  tode* 
Bcribe  his  distrust  in  all  purely  philosophical  processes ;  and  to  ex* 
plain  on  what  grounds  it  is  that  he  lays  so  great  a  stress  on  the 
principle  of  authority. 

From  the  views  we  have  given  of  the  theologico-sceptical  schoo^ 
in  France,  it  will  be  seen,  that,  while  all  its  advocates  take  their 
stand  upon  catholic  truth,  mediated  by  authority,  yet  the  principle 
of  authority  itself  is  accepted  in  many  different  significations. 
With  M.  de  Lamennais,  in  his  earlier  writings,  catholic  truth  was 
that  which  comes  down  to  us  by  hvman  testimony^  from  the  primi- 
tive revelations  of  God  to  mankind ;  while  in  his  later  works,  it  is 
that  which  rests  upon  the  fundamental  beliefs  of  our  moral  and  in- 
tellectual nature.  With  M.  de  Bonald,  the  principle  of  authority 
vested  itself  in  the  primitive  fact  of  language ;  a  theory  by  which 
he  sought  to  establish  the  validity  and  divine  authority  both  of  the 
monarchical  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  Christian  world. 
With  the  Baron  d'Eckstein,  the  doctrine  of  authority  assumes  an- 
other and  more  genial  form ;  it  is  authority  based  upon  the  deepest 
researches  into  the  historical  facts  and  catholic  beliefs  of  universal 
man.  The  more  narrow  and  least  tenable  theory  of  authority,  is 
that  of  M.  de  Maistre,  which  makes  catholic  truth  exist  simply  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  ignores  all  philosophy  which 
does  not  base  itself  upon  its  peculiar  doctrines. 

This  h  tter  system  still  numbers  its  advocates  in  France,  and  is 
maintain  m1,  in  some  instances,  with  an  amount  of  learning  and 
•bility,  which,  while  we  repudiate  the  doctrine,  commands  our  re- 
spect for  its  advocates.  We  might  mention  the  eloquent  **  con- 
ferences" of  M.  Lacordaire,  and  the  elaborate  work  of  M.  Nicolas 
on  Philosophy  applied  to  Religion,  as  recent  instances  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  this  school.  These,  however,  belong  more  to  the  depart- 
ment of  theology.  The  most  able  work  of  a  purely  philosophical 
character  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  an  **  Essay  on  Panthe- 
ism," by  M.  Maret.*  As  this  essay  gives,  perhaps,  the  most  per- 
fect example  of  the  views  and  position ^f  the  philosophico-catholic 
school  in  France,  at  the  present  time,  it  may  be  desirable  to  give 
a  brief  exposition  of  its  plan  and  its  arguments. 

The  main  object  which  the  author  has  in  \'iew,  is  to  fix  the 
charge  of  pantheism  upon  all  the  modern  philosophical  systems, 
and  then  to  hold  up  the  catholic  doctrine  as  the  only  alternative  to 
which  the  human  mind  can  have  recourse.     To  accomplish  this  . 

•  "  Eflsai  8UI  le  Panth^isme  dans  les  SociStfis  moderoes,*'  par  H.  Maret.  (Palis,  IBil.yj       ">fl^WW 
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purpose,  he  begins  by  an  examination  of  the  principal  idealistio 
systems  in  vogue ;  chiefly,  however,  of  those  advocated  in  France. 
The  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  philosophy  of  M.  Cousin. 
Having  done  justice  to  the  splendid  abilities  of  that  great  writer, 
he  proceeds  first  of  all  to  examine  the  prominent  doctrines  to 
which  the  weight  of  his  name  is  attached.  Taking  up  succes- 
sively his  theory  of  pure  reason,  of  the  infinite,  of  creation,  and 
of  history,  he  attempts  to  show,  that  they  will  imply  a  varying, 
unsettled,  progressive  truth,  which  is  none  other  than  bringing 
down  the  infinite  to  the  finite ;  making  Deity  the  process  of  mind 
in  the  world,  and  instituting,  in  fact,  a  disguised  pantheism.  The 
bame  charge  which  is  thus  fixed  upon  the  master,  is  next  carried 
on  to  the  pupils.  MM.  Joufiroy  and  Damiron  are  both  held  up  to 
view  as  disguised,  perhaps  unconscious  pantheists ;  at  all  events, 
it  is  argued,  that  nothing  else  can  flow  from  the  principles  involved 
in  their  philosophy. 

The  very  same  fundamental  principles  are  next  discovered  m 
the  writings  of  MM.  Michelet,  Lerminier,  and  Guizot :  for  do 
they  not  all  advocate  the  progressiveness  of  truth,  and  the  pro- 
gressiveness  of  society ;  and  do  they  not  regard  this  development 
of  humanly  as  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  ideas  ?  If  God  thus 
develop  himself  in  humanity,  what  can  we  conclude,  but  that  he 
is  not  eternally  one  all-perfect  being ;  but  is,  in  fact,  the  unity  and 
totality  of  all  thought  in  the  world — ^that  is,  one  with  the  uni- 
verse.* 

M.  Maret  next  approaches  the  various  systems  of  modern  mys 
ticism.  Collecting  together  the  views  of  Saint  Simon,  of  Fourier, 
of  Pierre  Leroux,  and  the  whole  school  of  social  progressionists,  • 
he  analyzes  them  much  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  eclectics, 
and  concludes  that  these  are,  even  in  a  higher  degree  than  the 
former,  pantheistic  in  their  whole  nature  and  tendency. t  These 
criticisms  being  completed,  we  have  in  the  next  chapter  the  real 
point  of  the  whole  essay,  namely,  that  there  is  no  possible  medium 
between  pantheism  on  the  one  side,  and  Catholicism  on  the  other. 
The  last  century  vntnessed  the  spread  of  deistic  and  atheistic 
opinions.  These  were,  in  fact,  n(»thing  at  their  root  but  utter  and 
universal  scepticism.  They  explained  none  of  the  great  questions 
relating  to  the  universe,  none  relating  to  the  origin,  nature,  and 
destiny  of  man — ^in  a  word,  they  rejected  all  truth  except  the  mere 
impressions  of  sense,   and  degraded  mankind,  morally  and  re- 

li  nir  let  Pantb^iBme,"  chap  L  f  Chap.  iL 
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ligiously  speaking,  to  the  level  of  the  brute.  In  the  present  ceil» 
tury,  scepticism  has  been  mastered  and  subdued.  The  great 
questions  respecting  the  universe,  the  soul,  and  the  Deity,  have 
revived ;  the  belief  in  the  spiritual  has  returned ;  but  have  the 
problems  thus  excited  been  duly  solved,  and  repose  given  to  the 
mind  eager  for  truth  ?  The  last  chapters  are  an  answer  to  this 
inquiry.  Every  attempt  at  a  philosophical  solution  throughout 
Europe,  has  ended  in  pantheism  ;  and  thus  the  only  two  alternatives 
for  every  thinking  man,  is  either  to  declare  himself  a  pantheist,  or 
to  take  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  whole 
question  may  be  reduced  to  a  small  compass.  There  are,  says  the 
author,  two  notions  of  truth,  and  two  methods  of  investigating 
it.  First,  it  is  regarded  as  something  fixed  and  stable,  something 
which  knows  no  progression,  but,  when  once  grasped  by  the  mind, 
is  eternally  the  same.  This  is  the  catholic  view.  "  Catholicism 
starts  from  a  divine  revelation ;  it  believes  that  the  divine  truths 
are  preserved  on  the  earth  by  a  living  and  infallible  authority ;  in 
a  word,  it  assigns  to  this  authority,  as  the  depositary  of  the  divine 
word,  characters  which  distinguish  it  from  all  without,  and  permit 
all  men  to  read  upon  it  the  seal  of  God."  "  The  second  notion  of 
truth  represents  it  as  moving,  variable,  progressive.  Truth  is  es- 
sentially relative  to  the  age  and  the  manners  ;  it  follows  the  move- 
ments of  time,  the  modifications  of  space.  Truth,  then,  is  nc*t  the 
point  of  departure  for  humanity,  it  is  rather  the  term  to  which  we 
seek  to  arrive."  These,  according  to  M.  Maret,  are  the  two  altei- 
nations  to  which  every  reflecting  mind  must  come,  and  the  c  lainjs 
of  which  are  forever  irreconcilable.  Accept  the  latter,  and  jtya 
accept  pantheism ;  accept  the  former,  and  you  find  rest  in  the  m- 
fallibility  of  the  Church. 

The  matter  being  brought  to  this  crisis,  the  author*s  work  be- 
comes now  straightforward.  He  has  simply  to  refute  the  one 
alternative,  and  maintain  the  other.  To  do  this,  he  ofiers  us  a 
rapid  history  of  pantheism  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  collecting  its 
fundamental  principles,  first  classifies,  and  then  demolishes  them  at 
his  leisure.  Next  he  gives  us  a  summary  of  the  Catholic  doctrine, 
and  ends  by  repelling  the  objections  of  rationalists  and  unbelievers 
against  Christianity,  as  though  by  that  means  he  were  defending 
and  establishing  Cathohcism, 

The  work,  as  a  whole,  though  exhibiting  much  talent,  is  as  fine 
a  specimen  of  Jesuitical  sophistry  as  could  very  well  be  adduced. 
It  evinces, th^  talent^so  i)(3cess^ry ^to  ihe  soi>bist)^f 
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the  crucial  points  of  the  question  with  an  air  of  confident  rapidity 
and  then  bringing  whole  magazines  of  artillery  against  doctrines 
which  his  opponents  really  hold  no  more  than  himself.  The  charge 
of  pantheism  affixed  to  the  whole  range  of  modern  philosophy,  is 
as  unjust  as  it  is  absurd ;  and  the  imputation  of  consequences  upon 
which  that  whole  charge  is  built,  one  of  the  most  insidious  of  all 
the  logical  fallacies.  The  authors  whom  he  criticizes,  are  in  most 
instances  quite  as  strongly  opposed  to  pantheism  as  he  is ;  and, 
even  if  it  were  not  so,  they  do  not  present  every  alternative  which 
modem  philosophy  can  exhibit  on  the  idealistic  side  of  the  question. 
But  to  come  to  the  main  point  of  the  argument,  namely,  the  two 
views  of  truth,  on  which  the  author  erects  his  whole  superstructure ; 
what  real  force  is  there,  after  all,  in  this  much  vaunted  demonstra- 
tion ?  None  whatever.  It  all  proceeds  upon  the  confusion  of 
Truth,  regarded  in  its  objective,  and  in  its  subjective  point  of  view. 
We  admit, — all  philosophers,  except  professed  pantheists,  admit  that 
truth,  objectively  considered,  is  fixed  and  eternal.  What  writers, 
in  fact,  have  maintained  the  eternal  and  immutable  distinctions  of 
moral  relations  more  earziestly  than  the  very  philosophers  he  up- 
braids and  opposes  ?  At  the  same  time,  there  is  assuredly  a  prog- 
ress in  the  subjective  signification  which  mankind  attach  to  these 
objective  realities.  Has  not  religion  itself,  though  objectively  the 
same,  appeared  under  different  forms  in  different  dispensations  ? 
and  can  the  eternal  ideas  which  Christianity  involves,  be  manifested 
to  the  human  mind  through  every  age  of  the  world  alike  ?  Under 
the  light  of  this  very  simple  and  obvious  distinction,  the  argument 
we  are  considering  vanishes  into  a  perfect  nonentity  :  we  still  see 
that  truth  may  be  one,  and  yet  that  the  human  mind  may  make 
continued  advancement  in  the  development  of  it ;  nay,  that  it  is 
>  necessary  to  prevent  the  absolute  stagnation  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, that  it  should  be  ever  pressing  onwards  to  higher  perfection. 
For  here  we  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  (teach)  in  part ;  and 
it  is  not  till  that  which  is  perfect  be  come,  that  that  which  is  in 
part  shall  be  done  away. 

We  should  say,  therefore,  that  instead  of  there  being  no  medium 
between  the  pantheist  and  the  catholic,  the  truth  lies  precisely  in  this 
middle  point,  which  is  altogether  passed  over.  The  pantheist  takes 
his  stand  upon  the  subjective  principle,  the  Romanist  upon  the  ob- 
jective ;  the  stand-point  of  a  truly  catholic  system  is  in  the  centre 
between  both.  While  it  admits  the  immutability  of  truth  objectively 
considered,  it  maintains  .the  doctrine  of  progress  as  it  regards  truth 
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suojectively  considered.  And  thus  while  it  upholds  the  unity,  the 
personality,  and  the  unchangeableness  of  God,  it  throws  the  incentive 
of  hope  into  the  field  of  human  research,  and  instead  of  bidding  us 
pace  the  monotony  of  one  eternal  circle  of  ideas,  tells  us  Jo  gird 
our  faculties  to  new  achievements,  and  to  prepare  the  world  for  a 
happier  day. 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  French  authoritative  scepticism^ 
we  shall  make  one  or  two  observations  upon  the  principle  of  au- 
thority itself.  And,  first  of  all,  we  are  far  from  denying  its  value, 
upon  many  important  topics  within  the  range  of  human  knowledge. 
In  theology,  for  example,  when  once  we  have  got  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  natural  religion,  authority  is  our  best  guide  ; — inspired 
authority  standing  foremost,  that  of  tradition  acting  occasionally  as 
its  interpreter.  With  the  truth  aflirmed  by  such  authority,  philos- 
ophy has  little  to  do,  except  expounding  the  ideas  on  which  it  rests, 
and  testing  the  validity  of  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  upheld  ;  for 
beyond  this  it  can  only  reserve  for  itself  the  power  of  pronouncing 
a  veto  upon  any  dogma  which  contradicts  our  natural  faculties 
The  God  of  revelation  and  the  Creator  of  the  human  faculties  tre 
the  same ;  and  if  these  Mem  to  contradict  each  other,  it  only  proves 
either  that  the  revelation  is  spurious,  (we  know  that  our  faculties 
are  not,)  or  that  we  have  misinterpreted  its  meaning.  With  this 
exception,  however,  we  conceive  that  the  authority  of  a  well-au- 
thenticated revelation  must  be  regarded,  within  its  own  proper 
limits,  as  paramount  and  supreme. 

Authority,  however,  while  it  is  most  valuable  within  the  province 
of  theology,  yet,  even  within  the  range  of  philosophy  itself,  is  often 
of  no  little  service.  The  appeal  to  the  common  consent  of  man- 
kind, is  one  which  has  great  weight  in  aiding  us  to  determine  ac- 
curately the  entire  phenomena  of  the  human  consciousness.  Indi- 
vidual observation  may  prove  imperfect  or  fallacious ;  but  where 
the  common  consent  of  mankind  bears  testimony  to  the  certainty 
and  uniformity  of  any  of  our  mental  phenomena,  we  can  have  the 
less  hesitation  in  regarding  them  as  valid.  What  other  than  the 
principle  of  authority,  as  far  as  regards  psychical  observation,  was 
that  of  Reid,  when  he  appealed  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  ? 
What  other  is  the  principle  of  all  who  strengthen  the  testimony  of 
their  own  consciousness  by  that  of  their  fellow  creatures  ?  In  phi 
losophy  itself,  therefore,  authority  is  not  to  be  altogether  despised  ; 
while  with  regard  to  matters  of  faith  and  mere  opinion,  it  is  the 
great  appeal  in  which  we  must  take  refuge— the  best  guide  by 
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which  we  can  be  directed — the  clearest  voice  that  speaks  to  us 
amidst  the  discordant  sound  of  private  judgment. 

Now  the  error  of  the  school  which  we  have  just  described  lies 
here, — that  instead  of  thankfully  receiving  the  aid  of  authority  in 
those  questions  on  which  it  is  entitled  to  speak,  it  has  exaggerated, 
if  not  its  value,  still  the  extent  of  its  application,  and  made  it  at 
length  the  sole  oi^an  or  channel  of  all  truth.  The  fallacy  couched 
in  this  procedure  becomes  evident  at  once  from  the  consideration, 
that  no  truth  which  comes  to  us  through  a  secondary  medium,  as 
does  that  of  authority,  can  be  absolute  and  fundamental.  However 
unobjectionable  the  medium  itself  may  be,  still  the  knowledge  it 
conveys  has  to  be  received  through  our  own  faculties ;  and  if  those 
faculties  be  not  of  equal  credibility,  of  course  the  whole  result  may 
be  vitiated.  To  plant  oneself  upon  authority,  and  then  deny  the 
validity  of  the  human  intelligence  to  discover,  test,  or  appreciate 
truth,  is  like  sawing  off  the  bough  of  the  tree  upon  which  we  are 
standing.  As  the  bough,  severed  from  the  stem,  must  fall  and  hurl 
us  with  it  to  the  earth,  so  authority,  if  severed  from  the  whole  tree 
of  human  knowledge,  must  sink  to  the  ground,  and  carry  those  who 
trust  to  it  to  the  same  ruin.  God  makes  his  first  and  fundamental 
revelation  to  us  in  the  constitution  of  our  own  minds.  If  the  cred- 
ibility of  this  primitive  revelation  be  rejected,  it  is  impossible  ever 
to  prove  the  reality  of  any  other.  For  how  can  we  prove  it  T 
How,  except  by  the  laws  of  reason  and  the  rules  of  testimony  ? 
In  these,  accordingly,  all  truth,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  must 
be  grounded ;  and  the  scepticism,  which  would  shake  their  author- 
ity, though  it  attempt  to  furnish  another  in  its  place,  must  at  length 
prove  detrimental  to  the  stability  of  the  whole  edifice  of  human 
knowledge. 


The  scepticism  we  have  just  described  is  without  doubt  that 
which  possesses,  in  France,  the  most  learned  and  accomplished 
supporters.  It  is  by  no  means,  however,  that  under  which  the 
greatest  number  of  minds  in  that  country  are  to  be  enrolled.  In 
England,  the  popular  scepticism,  if  there  be  any,  is  that  which 
sacrifices  philosophy  on  the  shrine  of  theological  faith  :  in  France, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  of  the  nature  we  have  already  de- 
scribed, under  the  appellation  of  the  scepticism  of  ignorance — a 
scepticism  in  which  many  of  the  most  necessary  beliefs  c'*  "^.maLn- 
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ity  ha^e  been  altogether  lost.  The  history  of  France,  during  the 
last  two  or  three  centuries,  unfolds  to  us  the  process,  by  which  that 
country  has  well  nigh  sunk  its  faith  in  God  and  immortality.  The 
age  of  the  Reformation  caused  to  resound  through  the  French 
provinces,  as  it  did  through  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  war-cry  of 
intelligence  and  liberty  against  spiritual  despotism.  Persecution 
and  bloodshed  followed,  and  -the  holiest  precepts  of  religion  were 
often  violated  by  those,  who  stood  forth  as  its  firmest  champions. 
The  effect  of  this  upon  the  minds,  that  stood  by  to  gaze  upon  the 
contest,  could  not  be  long  of  an  equivocal  nature.  Their  faith  in 
the  Christianity  they  professed  was  shaken  at  once  by  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Reformer,  and  the  practice  of  the  Catholic,  the  former 
appealing  to  their  intellectual,  the  latter  to  their  moral  nature ;  and 
they  learned,  unhappily,  to  despise  the  one,  before  their  belief  was 
replaced  by  the  other.  The  results  of  this  soon  became  evident  in 
the  rise  of  men,  who,  like  Voltaire,  sported  with  the  most  solemn 
truths  of  human  belief;  in  the  establishment  of  the  atheistical 
school  of  the  French  Encyclopaedists ;  and,  what  was  still  more 
decisive,  in  the  sympathy  with  which  their  works  were  greeted  by 
thousands  throughout  the  country. 

What  was  thus  fairly  commenced,  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution 
so  effectually  completed,  that  there  was  hardly  a  single  region  of 
human  thought  in  which  the  tide  of  opposition,  that  raged  against 
everything  existing  under  the  old  regime,  was  not  manifested. 
Monarchical  institutions  gave  way  to  complete  democracy;  the 
various  classes  of  human  society  were  all  thrown  down  to  the 
broad  level  of  citizenship ;  the  religion  of  Christ  (the  religion  of 
pure  spirituality)  gave  way  to  the  grossest  materialism ;  the  mo- 
rality of  the  Gospel,  which  enjoins  self-sacrifice,  was  exchanged  for 
that  selfish  system  which  knows  no  good  but  pleasure,  no  evil  but 
pain.  The  reaction,  in  a  word,  was  intense,  complete,  universal, 
and  as  the  neXt  generation  (one  which  had  been  born  and  fostered 
in  these  principles)  grew  up,  though  there  was  still  the  moral 
nature  and  the  religious  capacity  innate  within  them,  yet,  alas  I 
there  was  no  lofty  virtue  for  the  one,  no  God  for  the  other.  The 
nineteenth  century,  accordingly,  has  exhibited  to  us  the  people  of 
France,  to  a  vast  extent,  without  a  belief  in  the  great  truths  of  God 
and  immort^ity :  happy  will  it  be,  if,  too  eager  to  supply  this  want, 
it  does  not  again  rush  into  the  dim  regions  of  religious  mysticism 
and  superstition.  Perhaps  we  should  be  hardly  correct  in  terming 
tlie  scepticism  of  ignorance  a  philosophical  school  at  all :  it  is  rathei 
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the  negation  of  a  school ;  still  it  is  a  great  fact  in  the  present  aspec* 
of  that  country,  and,  as  such,  we  thought  it  not  right  to  pass  it  bv 
without  a  cursory  notice. 


Sect.  III. — Modem  Scepticism  in  Germany, 

The  intellectual  atmosphere  of  Germany  is  one  by  no  means 
calculated  to  encourage  the  growth  of  scepticism,  least  of  all  to 
cherish  those  two  specirs  of  it,  which  we  have  described  as  exist- 
ing to  a  large  extent  in  France.  Whatever  other  characteristics 
the  German  mind  may  or  may  not  possess,  there  are  few  who 
would  deny  to  it  a  power  of  deep  reflection  upon  the  world  within, 
and  a  quiet  independence  that  loves  to  probe  every  moral  question 
to  its  foundations.  The  Germans  have  long  proved  themselves  to 
be  the  thinkers  and  the  investigators  of  Europe,  furnishing  the 
material  out  of  which  the  more  adroit  and  polished  minds  of  Eng« 
land  and  France  draw  perpetual  supplies  for  their  higher  literary 
productions. 

If  this  be  true,  what  should  we  say  is  likely  to  be  the  influence 
of  two  such  mental  qualities  as  those  above  mentioned,  in  relation 
to  the  progress  of  philosophy  ?  It  appears  evident,  we  think,  at 
first  sight,  that  a  people  who  reflect  deeply,  and  who  investigate 
patiently,  are  not  likely  to  become,  to  any  wide  extent,  involved 
in  the  scepticism  of  ignorance.  It  is  those  who  allow  their  faith 
to  be  destroyed,  without  having  reflective  habits  of  mind  sufii- 
ciently  active  to  supply  the  loss  with  equal  rapidity,  that  are  liable 
to  fall  into  such  a  state  of  mind.  The  German  mind,  however, 
cannot  well  be  without  a  faith.  If  one  system  of  belief  falls  an- 
other rapidly  springs  up ;  if  one  dogma  comes  to  an  end,  another 
is  ready  on  the  instant  to  take  its  place.  So  great  is  the  fertility 
of  thought  and  speculation  in  the  German  world  of  intellect,  that 
there  seem  to  be  theories  in  store  to  supply  any  imaginable  series 
of  intellectual  loss  that  the  future  may  present.  There  may  be 
among  the  Germans  hypotheses  monstrous  as  well  as  credible, 
there  may  be  systems  of  metaphysics  and  of  theology  extravagant 
as  well  as  sober ;  there  may  be  fancies  for  the  poetical,  and  wan- 
derings for  the  eccentric ;  but  there  cannot  well  be  an  absolute 
nonentit}  of  belief  from  not  knowing  what  there  is  to  believe. 

These  same  mental  quahties,  again,  stand  almost  as  much  op* 
posed  to  the  scepticism  of^uthoritv.     To  search  i] 
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meiits  of  antiquity,  is,  indeed,  a  labor  for  which  the  German  mine 
is  admirably  qualified ;  but  when  all  the  authority  of  these  records 
is  discovered,  its  independence  prompts  further  questions  of  this 
nature  : — What  is  the  authority  of  this  authority  ?  What  means 
had  men  of  yore  to  discover  truth  more  than  I  have  myself?  Or, 
if  the  authority  be  Divine,  the  question  still  comes,  What  is  the 
testimony  on  which  it  rests  ?  What  the  process  by  which  i 
reaches  my  own  mind?  What  the  ideas  it  involves?  The  Ger- 
man thinker  is  too  subjective  in  his  views  and  tendencies  to  be 
satisfied  with  any  merely  objective  evidence.  He  wants  to  know 
what  must  necessarily  be  true  to  himself  individually ;  what  con- 
fidence is  to  be  placed  even  in  the  dictates  of  his  own  reason  and 
his  own  consciousness ;  in  other  words,  he  wants  a  fundamental 
philosophy  as  a  substratum,  before  he  can  allow  to  authority  the 
command,  which  it  claims  over  the  human  mind. 

The  only  scepticism,  then,  of  which  Germany  is  in  danger,  is 
that  of  the  philosophical  or  absolute  kind  ;  for,  should  the  reflec- 
tions and  the  investigations  of  her  metaphysicians  in  any  instan- 
ces so  clash  with  one  another,  that  no  definite  results  can  be  ar- 
rived at,  such  a  scepticism,  of  course,  must  follow.  The  only 
instance,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  philosophical  history  of  Germany, 
in  which  a  shallow  scepticism  came  injto  vogue,  is  to  be  found  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  Leibnitzian-Wolfian  metaphysics.  At  that 
time  the  influx  of  French  writers,  on  the  one  hand,  disseminated  a 
low,  worthless  sensationalism ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  pedantry 
and  forrrmlism  of  the  idealistic  school  brought  the  deeper  method 
of  philosophizing  into  universal  contempt.  The  result  was  what 
we  just  remarked ;  a  low,  shallow,  and  railing  scepticism,  un-Ger- 
man  in  its  real  character,  but  rendered  suflSciently  influential  by 
circumstances  to  produce  a  baneful  effect,  both  upon  literature 
and  morals.  It  was  this,  in  fact,  that  roused  up  the  mighty  spirit 
of  Kant  to  an  intellectual  effort,  which  swept  away  all  the  minor 
actors  from  the  stage,  and  commenced  a  new  scene  in  the  won- 
drous drama  of  the  world's  philosophy. 

Whilst  Kant,  however,  opposed  so  successfully  the  shallow  scep- 
ticism of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  his  philosophy  contained  many 
germs  of  another  species  of  scepticism  far  more  deep  and  philo- 
sophical. Determined  to  silence  forever  the  quibbles  and  sophis- 
tries, in  which  so  many  were  indulging,  respecting  the  fundaments', 
questions  of  onto.ogy,  of  morals,  of  religion,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  removing  theni  into  a  region  altogether  inaccessible  to  the  reach 
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of  ordinary  logic,  and  there  to  let  them  repose  in  solemn  majesty. 
The  general  idea  of  the  Kantian  metaphysics  is,  we  trust,  suffi- 
ciently remembered  by  the  attentive  reader  to  render  repetition 
needless;  but  still,  to  prevent  the  obscurity,  which  a  too  great 
brevity  might  cause,  we  shall  re-enumerate  one  or  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal conclusions.  Of  the  three  great  faculties  of  the  human  mind, 
sensation,  understanding,  and  reason,  the  first  alone  is  capable  of 
furnishing  the  materia/ of  our  knowledge,  the  two  latter  are  merely 
formal.  Sensation  gives  us  the  simple  fact  of  objective  existence ; 
understanding  gives  form  to  whatever  notions  we  may  have  of  it. 
Sensation,  accordingly,  in  making  known  to  us  the  reality  of  an 
objective  world,  does  not  tell  us  of  what  it  consists,  whether  it  be 
of  a  spiritual  or  of  any  other  essence ;  it  simply  assures  us  of  ob- 
jective phenomena ;  and  to  these  phenomena,  accordingly,  our  real 
knowledge  of  the  world  without  must  be  confined.  Again :  since 
the  understanding  gives  to  our  notions  all  their  peculiar  forms  and 
aspects,  defining  their  quantity,  quality,  relation,  and  mode  of  ex- 
istence, this  part  of  our  knowledge  must  be  purely  subjective,  and 
its  truth,  consequently,  depend  upon  the  validity  of  our  faculties. 
But  further ;  not  only  is  the  understanding  merely  formal  in  its 
nature,  but  reason  is  so  likewise.  Reason  strives  to  bring  the 
notions  of  the  understanding  to  a  systematic  unity,  and  in  doing 
so  it  personifies  its  own  laws,  and  regards  them  as  having  a  real 
objective  existence ;  the  three  personifications  being  the  soul,  the 
universe,  and  the  Deity.  Any  logical  reasoning  upon  these  three 
ideas,  upon  their  existence,  or  their  nature,  Kant  shows  to  be  en- 
tirely fallacious,  giving  rise  in  each  instance  to  endless  paralogisms. 
They  are,  in  fact,  as  ideas,  the  spontaneous  productions  of  our  .own 
reason,  and  to  argue  upon  them  as  being  either  realities  or  non- 
realities,  is  allowing  the  understanding  to  intrude  upon  a  province 
(that,  namely,  of  the  supersensual  or  spiritual)  with  which  it  ha« 
nothing  whatever  to  do. 

In  this  way,  Kant  removed  the  chief  points  around  which  scep- 
ticism delighted  to  linger  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  all  argumenta- 
tion. If  any  one  disputed  respecting  the  material  world,  his  reply 
was,  "  Of  what  value  is  discussion  about  an  existence,  of  which  we 
can  never  know  aught  beyond  mere  phenomena  ?"  Should  any 
one  contest  or  propound  any  theories  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
goul,  the  origin  of  the  world,  or  the  existence  of  God,  the  same 
wiihering  repulse  was  given,  **  Why  reason  of  that  which  lies  be- 
vond  all  reasoning?"    **  Your  notions  of  the  souljgpf  the  universe 
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of  God,"  he  would  continue,  **are  but  subjeclhe  ideas;  they  are 
personifications  of  your  own  mental  processes ;  I  can  give  you 
strong  reasons  of  a  moral  nature  to  believe  in  the  soul  and  in  God  * 
but,  as  for  theoretical  science,  it  is  incapable  of  saying  anything 
whatever,  whether  it  be  for  or  against^ 

But  now  it  becomes  a  question  to  us,  whether  Kant,  in  cutting 
off  the  plea  of  the  sceptic  of  his  day,  did  not  prove  too  much; 
and  whether  he  does  not  give  occasion  to  another  kind  of  scepti- 
cism, more  deeply  laid  than  that  which  he  destroyed.  Let  us  see 
the  results,  to  which  his  principles  gave  origin.  Reinhold,  whom 
we  must  look  upon  as  the  immediate  continuator  of  Kant's  philos- 
ophy, w£hs  dissatisfied  with  the  analysis  which  it  furnished  of  the 
perceptive  faculty.  The  truth  of  our  sense-perceptions,  he  con- 
sidered, was  too  rapidly  taken  for  granted ;  and  he  suggested, 
therefore,  the  propriety,  nay,  the  necessity,  of  going  one  step  back- 
wards, and  analyzing  the  consciousness  itself,  as  that  in  which  the 
perceptions  themselves  are  to  be  found.  The  reality,  therefore,  of 
an  objective  world  lying  without  our  consciousness  was  put  in  a 
much  less  obvious  light  by  Reinhold  than  by  Kant.  The  latter 
took  the  phenomena  of  sense  at  once  for  granted,  as  much  so, 
indeed,  as  did  Locke  himself;  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  affirmed, 
that  a  philosophical  conviction  of  their  reality  must  result  from  a 
due  analysis  of  the  consciousness,  and  a  recognition  of  the  objec- 
tive element  which  it  contains. 

The  spirit  of  speculation  being  thus  once  more  aroused,  scepti- 
cism began  to  make  its  formal  appearance  in  the  person  of  Gottlob 
Ernst  Schulze,  then  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  university  of 
Helmstadt.  In  the  year  1792,  Schulze  published  an  anonymous 
work,  entitled,  "iEnesidemus,  or  a  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  the 
fundamental  Philosophy  of  Professor  Reinhold.***  In  this  work  ho 
denies  that  Reinhold  has  succeeded  in  proving,  that  any  distinction 
of  subject  and  object,  of  matter  and  form,  can  be  learned  from  the 
analysis  of  man's  inner  consciousness.  There  exist  in  the  con- 
sciousness itself,  without  any  controversy,  the  varied  phenomena 
which  it  presents  to  us  ;  but  as  to  separating  these  phenomena  into 
different  elements,  and  showing  that  the  one  belongs  to  the  subjec 
tive,  the  other  to  the  objective  world,  this  he  affirms  to  be  impossible 

*  ^nenidemiis,  oder  tiber  die  Fundamente  der  von  dem  Herrn  ProfeMor  Reinhold, 
in  Jena  gelieferten  Elementar-philosophie,  nelwt  Einer  Vertheidigung  des  Skeptidamiu 
gegen  die  Anmassungen  der  vernunftkritik.  (1792.)  The  strain  of  Uiis  work  is  purely 
critical:  its  sole  object  being  to  confute  the  attempt  of  Reinhold  to  found  a  purely  rft> 
tional  and  dogmatical  system,  respecting  the  human  consciousness  and  the  certoint} 
vf  our  knowl^ge  respecting  the  objecUvel^^real. 

MtMHll 
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In  urging  these  results,  Schuize  did  not  intend  to  deny  the  ex« 
stence  of  an  objective  world,  he  merely  intended  to  show,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  us  io  prove  it.  His  scepticism,  therefore,  consists 
m  the  conviction  he  professed,  that  a  fundamental  philosophy,  in 
which  the  phenomena  of  existence  are  explained  and  man's  rela- 
tion to  the  outward  world  deduced,  cannot  possibly  be  realized. 
His  reasons  for  this  are  condensed  by  Michelet,  in  his  History  of 
Modern  Philosophy,  into  the  following  particulars.  First,  in  so  far 
as  speculative  philosophy  must  be  a  science  (Wissenschaft),  it  re- 
quires principles  which  are  unconditionally  true.  Such  principles, 
however,  are  impossible,  because  the  coincidence  of  the  idea  of  a 
thing  xNith  the  thirTg  itself  is  never  given  necessarily  and  imme-' 
diately.  Secondly,  whatever  the  speculative  philosopher  asserts 
that  he  knows  respecting  the  fundamental  principles  of  conditional 
existence  around  him,  he  knows  only  through  the  medium  of  his 
own  ideas.  The  understanding,  however,  which  is  conversant 
simply  with  ideas,  has  no  power  to  represent  to  itself  any  objective 
reality.  Representations  are  not  things  themselves,  and  ideas  can 
never  decide  upon  the  objectively  reil.  Thirdly,  the  speculative 
philosopher  rests  his  science  of  the  absolute  grounds  of  conditional 
existence  mainly  upon  an  inference  drawn  from  the  nature  of  an 
efiect  to  the  nature  of  a  corresponding  cause.  From  the  nature  of 
an  effect,  however,  that  of  its  cause  cannot  with  the  slightest  safety 
be  concluded  ;  for,  that  is  no  other  than  concluding  the  conditioned 
from  the  unconditioned.  By  arguments  of  this  kind,  Schuize  aimed 
at  resisting  the  pretensions  of  speculative  philosophy  ;  and  had  he 
followed  out  his  principles,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  furnished 
in  its  place  a  theory  of  human  knowledge  grounded  entirely  upon 
experience  as  the  only  real  foundation.* 

The  sceptical  tendency,  however,  which  was  so  plainly  mani- 
fested by  Schuize,  was  not  followed  up  (o  any  extent  by  after- 
writers.  Jacob  Sigismond  Beck  and  Salomon  Maimon,  it  is  true, 
added  somewhat  to  the  sceptical  arguments  against  Reinhold,  and 
for  some  time  threatened  to  found  another  school  of  philosophy, 
in  which  all  the  conclusions  of  the  human  reason  respecting  the 
grounds  of  our  knowledge  should  be  contested  and  denied. f     This 

*  Schulze's  views  respecting  the  real  nature  of  human  knowledge  are  contained  in 
his  "  Kritik  der  theoretischcn  Philoeophie."  This  is  termed  dogmatical  scepticism,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  other  work,  which  is  termed  "  Critical  Scepticbm,"  or  "  Anti* 
dogmatism."     See  Alichclet,  vol.  i.  p.  245,  el  seq. 

t  Beck's  "  Rinziff  mugiicher  Standpunkt,"  was  a  work  of  some  reputation.  He  op- 
posed alike  Reinhold  and  Schuize,  and  maintained  a  system,  not  of  empirical  scepU- 
dism,  like  the  latter,  but  a  system  of  idealistic  scepticiym,  which  was  not  far  from  trend- 
ing upon Jjiejerge  of  Fichte' 
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sceptical  tendency,  however,  proved  of  shi»rt  duration  ;  and  from 
the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present  hour,  Ger- 
many has  presented  no  school  whatever,  we  might  almost  say  no 
individual,  who  could  be  accused  of  cherishing  the  spirit  of  abso 
lute  scepticism. 

The  younger  Fichte,  in  summing  up  the  different  directions  in 
which  the  speculative  spirit  of  Germany  in  modem  times  has 
flowed,  makes  the  following  mention  of  Schulze  and  his  principles, 
together  with  their  nature  and  their  origin  : — **  The  reflecting  (or 
subjective)  school,  since  its  revival  by  Kant  and  Jacobi,  has  in- 
cluded within  itself  its  whole  process  of  development.  We  need 
only  to  place  the  individual  forms  of  it  as  they  stand  by  themselves 
in  connection,  or  to  develop  them  logically  from  one  another,  in 
order  to  embrace  the  whole  cycle  of  their  possible  phases.  The 
separation  of  the  consciousness  from  objective  reality  in  our  flec- 
tion, can,  on  the  one  hand>  proceed  to  the  complete  negation  of 
the  possibility  of  deciding  upon  truth  (scepticism  of  Schulze)  ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  reflection  may  bethink  itself  of  the  original  and 
unalterable  certainty  attached  to  the  consciousness,  whether  it 
arise  from  faith  or  intuitive  reason.  If  the  certainty  arise  from 
faith,  as  with  Jacobi,  then  bare  reflective  knowledge  is  regarded  as 
empty,  unnecessary,  yea,  superfluous  in  the  acquisition  of  truth : 
if  it  arise  from  intuitive  reason,  then  there  is  room  left  for  a  species 
of  thinking  between  reflection  and  immediate  faith.  Fries,  there- 
fore, the  connecting  link  between  Kant  and  Jacobi,  placed  knowl- 
edge and  faith  as  directly  opposed  to  each  other — ^the  one  referring 
to  the  world  of  phenomena,  the  other  to  the  higher  world  of  ideas. 
Boutterwek  again,  showed  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  this  relation, 
pointing  out  the  alternative,  either  of  giving  one's  self  up  entirely 
to  faith,  or  of  boldly  carrying  out  the  principles  of  scepticism. 
Eschenmayer,  at  length,  embraced  the  former  of  these  opposites, 
in  which  he  realized  the  direct  extreme  of  the  contrary  hypothesis 
of  Schulze."* 

Such  are  the  different  hypotheses  which,  according  to  Fichte, 
>T)ay  arise  from  the  separation  of  subject  and  object  in  the  human 
^consciousness  by  means  of  reflection.  How  far  the  sceptical  ten- 
dency might  have  been  followed  out,  had  nothing  occurred  to  stop 
its  career,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  just  at  the  juncture  to  which 
our  present  history  refers,  Fichte  began  to  pour  forth  his  startling 
dealism,  and  to  draw  away  the  whole  philosophical  world  in  that 

•  «  OegensaU  Wendcpunkt  und  Ziel  heutiger  Philoiophie,''  Part  i.  p.  298. 
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direction.  Instead  of  speculating  any  longer  upon  the  evidence  of 
the  objective  element  in  our  consciousness,  instead  of  appealing  tc 
faith,  or  intuitive  reason,  or  any  other  principle,  by  which  its  real- 
ity might  be  established,  Fichte  boldly  denied  the  real  existence  of 
it  in  philosophy  altogether ;  accounted  for  the  phenomena  of  the 
case  upon  purely  subjective  grounds ;  and  thus  crushed  the  rising 
efforts  of  scepticism  under  the  more  potent  arms  of  idealism. 
From  that  time  idealism  has  been  the  national  philosophy  of  Ger- 
many, without  allowing  a  rival  to  appear  in  the  field. 

The  resu.t  of  this  chapter  may  be  concentrated  in  one  sentence. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  -chief  scepticism  of  England  is,  that  of 
authority;  the  chief  scepticism  of  France,  that  of  ignorance;  the 
chief  scepticism  of  Germany,  that  of  an  absolute  kind,  which  basef 
*«8elf  u])'jn  the  denial  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  human  nature. 
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8rot.  L — Modem  Mysticism  generally ; — In  Englana. 

We  have  now,  at  some  length,  traced  the  course  which  three  oi 
the  great  generic  systems  of  philosophy  have  taken  during  the 
present  century.  We  have  seen  the  efforts  which  sensationalism 
has  made  to  analyze  all  the  materials  of  human  knowledge,  and 
deduce  the  primary  elements  of  which  it  is  composed :  and,  even 
while  pointing  out  its  many  errors  and  defects,  we  have  acknowl- 
edged the  fruitful  results,  which  its  close  investigation  of  our  sense- 
perceptions  has  ever  produced.  Next,  we  have  marked  the  deeper 
channel  in  which  idealism  has  flowed,  and  observed  its  tendency 
to  become  lost  in  a  sea  of  interminable  speculation  upon  subjects, 
which  no  sounding-line  of  human  construction  can  ever  fathom. 
Both  the  systems  admit,  that  truth  can  be  discovered  by  man's 
natural  faculties,  only  the  former  allows  no  source  of  ideas  to  be 
possible  except  the  senses,  while  the  latter  contends  for  another 
and  a  profounder  source,  which  has  its  seat  in  the  very  depths  of 
man's  intellectual  nature.  Thirdly,  we  have  noticed  and  weighed 
the  efforts  of  scepticism  to  undermine  the  whole  foundation  of 
truth,  and  bring  us  to  the  comfortless  conclusion  that  our  highest 
knowledge  is  to  perceive,  that  we  know  nothing.  The  fourth 
generic  system  yet  remains — that  which,  refusing  to  admit  that  we 
can  gain  truth  with  absolute  certainty  either  from  sense  or  reason, 
points  us  to  faith,  feeling,  or  inspiration,  as  its  only  valid  source. 
This  we  term  mysticism. 

As  the  two  former  systems  are  those  around  which  metaphysical 
speculation  and  inquiry  for  the  most  part  gather,  scepticism  and 
mysticism  have  ever  plaved  a  somewhat  subordinate  part  in  the 
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history  of  philosophy.  Instead  of  being  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  they  have  generally  arisen  from  the  errors 
and  extravagancies  of  other  attempts.  Scepticism,  for  instance, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  corrective  process  to  prevent  the  erec- 
tion of  a  pliilosophical  superstructure  upon  an  insecure  foundation. 
The  precise  office  which  mysticism  has  performed  in  the  progress 
of  human  knowledge,  is  that  of  discovering  and  asserting  the  worth 
of  our  higher  feelings,  whether  they  be  instinctive,  moral,  or  re- 
ligious ;  for  there  is  great  danger  both  in  the  case  of  the  sensation- 
alist and  the  idealist,  lest,  devoted,  the  one  to  the  analysis  of  sense, 
the  other  of  reason,  they  should  overlook  those  sensibilities  of  our 
nature,  which  often  speak  the  language  of  truth  as  certainly,  if  not 
as  clearly,  as  reason  itself.  In  this  case,  the  voice  of  mysticism 
warns  them  of  their  error ;  it  tells  them  that  there  is  a  source  of 
truth  which  they  have  both  left  unnoticed,  and  which  often  avails, 
even  when  nothing  else  perhaps  can,  to  direct  reason  into  the  right 
path  of  investigation. 

To  elucidate  the  origin  and  nature  of  mysticism,  we  must  glance 
for  a  moment  at  the  connection  which  subsists  between  the  intel 
lect  and  the  emotions  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  Man 
may  be  said  to  have  been  created  for  two  purposes,  to  know  and  to 
do.  We  can  conceive  of  a  mind  utterly  passionless,  gazing  with 
piercing  transparency  of  vision  upon  truth ;  but  yet  unimpelled  by 
motives  to  any  sphere  of  action  whatever.  •  A  being  thus  formed 
might  possess  the  most  commanding  intellect,  but  it  would  never 
be  fitted  to  fulfil  any  destiny.  To  rouse  a  mind  to  action  there 
must  be  feelings,  emotions,  desires,  passions :  by  their  means  alone 
it  is  that  it  begins  to  exert  its  influence  upon  things  around,  and, 
stepping  forth  from  the  sphere  of  its  silent  contemplation,  to  live 
for  a  purpose  as  it  regards  the  universe  at  large.  The  intellectual 
and  the  practical  side  of  humanity,  however,  are  not  severed  en- 
tirely from  each  other.  Our  emotions  spring  forth,  in  some  mys- 
terious manner,  from  our  ideas  or  conceptions ;  so  that  what  the 
intellectual  force  pictures  to  the  mind  as  truth,  the  emotive  force 
reduces  to  feeling  or  impulse,  and  by  that  means  at  length  to  action. 
These  explanations  are  by  no  means  novel ;  they  are  laws  or  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature  which  many  have  already  observed,  many 
described ;  in  the  department  of  ethics,  especially,  the  dependence 
of  our  moral  feelings  upon  the  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong 
which  precede  them,  have  been  repeatedly  asserted  and  i]lusti*ated 
bv  the  advocates  of  \he  intellectual  theory. 
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It  may  be  found,  however,  upon  a  closer  investigation,  that  these 
two  departments  of  our  mental  constitution  run  more  parallel  with 
each  other  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  M.  Cousin,  in  one 
of  his  lectures  on  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  has  hinted 
at  this  parallelism ;  but  not  having  carried  out  the  idea  to  any  great 
extent,  he  has  left  the  subject  fully  open  to  future  research,  so  that 
we  need  no  apology  for  offering  one  or  two  additional  thoughts 
upon  it. 

In  examining,  then,  the  phenomena  of  intelligence,  we  see  a 
gradual  progression  from  bare  sensibility  (the  lowest  intellectual 
process)  to  the  very  highest  efforts  of  reason.  We  may  easily  de- 
tect the  process  in  its  various  steps,  if  we  imagine  to  ourselves  an 
infant  mind  in  its  progressive  development  to  maturity.  That 
mind  begins  by  experiencing  a  sensation;  and  this  sensation  brings 
with  it  the  first  gleam  of  knowledge,  for  it  announces  the  existence 
of  some  phenomenon,  though,  of  course,  it  says  nothing  respecting 
the  origin  or  the  nature  of  it.  Next,  after  sensation,  comes  percep- 
tion. Here  a  primitive  judgment  is  exercised,  by  which  the  phe- 
nomena  of  sensation  are  all  referred  to  a  cause  without  us,  to  an 
objective  world. 

Thus  far,  indeed,  the  life  of  man  and  of  the  brute  creation  run 
completely  parallel.  The  infant  mind,  however,  expands  still  fur- 
ther. Having  made  itself  acquainted  with  the  external  world,  in 
its  various  forms,  it  begins  to  compare,  to  generalize,  to  combine  ; 
it  observes  qualities,  and  abstracts  them;  it  indicates  things  by 
signs,  and  forms  language ;  m  a  word,  it  shows  all  the  marks  of 
understandings  as  we  see  it  exercised  in  the  various  engagements 
of  our  outward  life.  Of  this  facultv,  the  brute  shows  but  a  feeble 
glimmering ;  just  sufficient,  however,  to  indicate  the  possession  of 
it  to  a  slight  degree.  But  understanding  is  not  all ;  the  mind,  thus 
far  expanded,  begins  to  look  beyond  the  world  of  phenomena  into 
that  of  realities  ;  it  oversteps  the  region  of  sensible  into  that  of  spir- 
itual things ;  thoughts  of  God  and  of  immortality  occupy  its  deepen, 
moments,  until  it  rises  to  the  loftiest  attainments  of  human  knowl- 
edge, and  longs  for  the  revelation  of  a  brighter  world.  This  fac- 
ulty, it  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  is  reason — the  great  preroga- 
tive of  man  alone. 

Now,  to  each  one  of  these  different  gradations  of  intelligence, 
we  may  see  that  certain  gradations  of  sensibility  precisely  answer. 
To  sensation  on  the  intellectual  side,  answers  instinct  on  the  prac- 
tical.    Thes^  two,  in  fact^  form  the  lowest  stei*  yf  both,  that  in  ^ 
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which  they  seem  altogether  to  unite ;  for  instinct  is,  as  it  were,  an 
impulsive  or  practical  sensation.  To  our  perceptions,  again,  per- 
fectly answer  the  lower  desires  and  passions ;  those,  I  mean,  which 
are  shared  alike  by  the  man  and  the  brute,  and  which  arise  from 
the  nature  of  our  physical  constitution.  The  understanding  to 
which  we  next  attain,  is  the  region  of  relations — that  in  which  all 
the  objects  of  the  visible  world  are  classified  and  arranged  for  log- 
ical use.  Corresponding  to  this  faculty  we  have  the  relational 
emotions,  those  which  arise  from  the  connections  in  which  we 
stand  to  our  family,  our  friends,  our  country,  and  to  human  life  at 
large.  So  far,  man  is  not  strictly  an  sesthetic,  a  moral,  or  a  religious 
being ;  he  has  not  yet  transcended  the  region  of  sensible  things, 
into  the  higher  and  more  spiritual  regions  of  thought  and  feeling. 
Reason  conducts  us  into  this  higher  world ;  it  unfolds  to  us  the  ex* 
istence  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  good ;  and  corresponding  to 
these  as  objects  of  contemplation,  we  have  the  aesthetic,  the  moral, 
and  the  religious  emotions.  Finally,  just  as  the  intellectual  and 
practical  life  first  start  from  one  indefinable  ground,  where  sense 
and  instinct  combine,  so  also  do  they  terminate  in  one  common 
elevation,  where  reason  and  the  loftier  sensibility  blend  together. 
This  highest  region  of  mental  development  is  faith,  the  basis  of  al? 
philosophy,  whether  it  be  sensational,  mystical,  or  ideal.  We  mav 
present  these  correlates  to  the  eye  in  the  following  scheme  :— 

man's  life  is 
I.  Intellectual^  II.  Practical 

FEELINQ 

comprehending  r ^ \  comprehtnding 

a.  Sensation,  to  which  answer  Instincts. 

b.  Perception, Passions. 

c.  Understanding Relational  Emotions. 

U.  Reason,  .        .        •        •        • Esthetic,   Moral,  and 

^  V '  Religious  Emotions 

FAITH. 

Now  in  every  one  of  the  above  gradations  the  intellectual  stat«i 
chronologically  precedes  the  emotional,  and  is  that  from  which  the 
correlate  emanates.  Naturalists,  for  example,  tell  us  that  the  re- 
markable impulse  termed  instinct  arises  from  some  sensation  which 
is  experienced  by  the  animal  in  some  oortion  or  other  of  the  bodily 
frame.  When  our  passions  again  are  roused,  there  is  always  some 
object  from  the  perception  of  which  those  passions  appear  to  orig- 
inate. Further,  the  understanding  must  come  into  play,  and  give 
us  a  jue  conception  of  the  various  .relal^ns  jn*  life,  before  the  re- 
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lational  emotions  are  excited.  And,  lastly,  reason,  at  least  in  itf 
spontaneous  action,  must  unfold  to  us  the  beautiful,  the  good,  the 
Divine,  ere  the  higher  affections  are  developed.  This  has  been  re- 
peatedly acknowledged,  both  in  morals  and  theology.  There  must 
be  first  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  then  the  contemplation 
of  some  action,  to  which  merit  or  demerit  is  attached,  before  any 
feeling  of  moral  approbation  or  disapprobation  can  be  evinced.  In 
the  same  way  our  religious  affections  spring  from  our  religious 
ideas,  and,  just  according  to  our  conceptions  of  God,  their  great 
object,  will  be  the  feelings  we  exercise  in  worship  towards  him.  A$ 
a  whole,  therefore,  the  intellectual  man  must  be  said  to  guide  the 
practical  man,  the  groundwork  of  all  our  emotions  being  found  in 
our  conceptions. 

Such,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  be  entirely  and  exclusively  the 
case ;  for  these  emotions,  when  once  excited,  react  in  their  turn 
upon  the  intellect.  They  invest  its  ideas  with  new  lustre  and 
beauty :  they  add  intensity  to  all  its  operations  ;  and  by  their  nat- 
ural tendencies  they  often  direct  it  in  its  researches  after  fresh 
truths.  The  result  is,  that  in  estimating  the  human  mind  as  a 
whole,  and  giving  their  proper  place  to  all  the  phenomena  of  its 
conscious  existence,  due  stress  must  be  laid  both  upon  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  emotional  element ;  if  either  side  be  left  unappre-r 
ciated,  error  will  be  the  sure  result. 

Now  the  sensationalist  and  the  idealist  both  neglect,  to  a  great 
degree,  the  emotional  element  contained  in  our  nature.  The 
former,  more  frequently  than  not,  confounds  emotion  altogether 
with  sensation,  making  them  both  but  different  modifications  of 
the  same  power ;  while  the  latter  too  commonly  confines  himself 
simply  to  the  analysis  of  reason,  neglecting  the  reflex  influence 
which  the  emotions  exert  upon  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  mystic 
goes  exactly  into  the  opposite  excess.  To  him  the  emotions  of 
the  human  mind  are  regarded  as  supreme ;  so  that,  instead  of  al- 
lowing the  intellectual  faculty  to  lead  the  way,  it  is  degraded  to  an 
inferior  position,  and  made  entirely  subservient  to  the  feelings. 
Reason  is  iii  that  case  no  longer  viewed  as  the  great  organ  of 
truth ;  its  decisions  are  enstamped  as  uncertain,  faulty,  and  well 
nigrt  valueless ;  while  the  inward  impulses  of  our  sensibility,  de- 
veloping themselves  in  the  form  of  faith  or  of  inspiration,  are  held 
up  as  the  true  and  infallible  source  of  human  knowledge.  The 
fundamental  process,  therefore,  o^  all  mysticism,  is  to  rever^  the 
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true  order  of  nature,  and  give  the  precedence  to  the  emotional  in- 
stead of  the  intellectual  element  of  the  human  mind. 

This,  then,  being  the  common  ground  of  all  mysticism,  we  have 
next  to  seek  after  the  various  forms  which  it  assumes,  and  to  make 
out  as  far  as  possible  some  classification  of  them.  Cousin,  in  the 
lectures  to  which  we  before  referred,  has  given  a  twofold  classifi- 
cation of  the  different  mysticisms  grounded  upon  the  two  funda- 
mental ideas,  or  categories^  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  human 
knowledge ;  those,  namely,  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  of  the  rel- 
ative and  the  absolute,  of  phenomena  and  substance.  Phenomenal 
mysticism  with  him  is  that  which  actually  transfers  the  phenomena 
<yj  our  inner  self  into  the  natural  world,  giving  rise,  first,  to  pagan- 
ism, or  the  deification  of  nature,  and  then,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, to  invocation,  evocation,  and  theurgy.  Substantial  mys- 
ticism is  that  which  imagines  the  infinite  being  to  reveal  himself 
immediately  to  the  feelings  of  the  human  soul,  giving  rise  to  those 
extraordinary  attempts  (for  which  some  have  been  celebrated)  at 
sinking  down,  in  their  inward  contemplation,  beneath  the  veil  of 
mere  phenomena,  and  gazing  face  to  face  upon  God.  In  this  clas- 
sification there  is  unquestionably  much  truth  and  much  ingenuity ; 
as  it  is,  however,  too  recondite  and  too  subjective  for  our  present 
purpose,  we  shall  attempt  another,  which  may  better  answer  tha 
purpose  we  have  before  us,  that,  namely,  of  describing  the  history 
of  philosophy  from  a  more  objective  point  of  view.  We  divide 
the  various  species  of  mysticism,  then,  into  three  classes.  r» 
arises — 

I.  When  truth  is  supposed  to  be  gained  in  pursuance  of  some 
regular  law  or  fact  of  our  inward  sensibility ;  this  may  be  vari- 
ously termed  a  mode  of  faith,  or  of  intuition.* 

II.  When  truth  is  supposed  to  be  gained  by  a  fixed  supernatural 
channel. 

III.  When  truth  is  supposed  to  be  gained  by  extraordinary  su- 
pernatural means. 

We  do  not  assert,  that  any  one  of  these  suppositions  i»  absolutely 
and  uniformly  incorrect;  nay,  we  are  far  from  denying  that  knowl- 
edge cannot  be  communicated  by  all  three  of  these  methods  to  the 
human  mind.     The  mysticism  which  attaches  itself  to  such  views 

•  Faith,  or  the  direct  inttf  tive  reception  of  primary  truth,  we  have  shown  to  be  in 
fact  the  necessary  basis  of  ail  fundamental  philosophy,  the  point  in  which  the  hishei 
fiiculties  and  sensibilities  meet.  Faith,  however,  ma;|r  partake  predominantly  of  tho 
rational,  or  of  the  emotional  element.  In  the  former  instance,  it  must  be  regarded  as. 
the  foundation  of  the  ideal ;  in  the  Jatter,  of  the  myslicai  philosophies. 
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lies  in  the  belief,  that  some  one  of  these  three  is  the  great,  if  not 
the  sole  channel  by  which  we  have  to  gain  infallible  truth.  The 
former,  it  will  be  seen,  is  par  excellence  a  philosophical  mysticism, 
the  two  latter  partake  more  largely  of  the  element  of  religious 
mysticism. 

1.  We  begin,  then,  with  the  first  of  these  three  modes  of  mysti- 
cism, that  which  supposes  truth  to  be  gained  in  pursuance  of  some 
regular  law  or  fact  of  our  inward  sensibility.  Here,  of  course,  as 
in  all  philosophical  systems,  there  is  to  be  noted  a  progressive  ad- 
vancement from  the  milder  to  the  more  intense  form,  in  which  it 
makes  its  appearance  to  the  world.  The  first  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  metaphysical  school  is  often  so  insignificant,  that 
we  can  scarcely  perceive  in  what  it  really  differs  from  those  al- 
ready in  existence  ;  just  as  the  first  deviation  of  two  lines  which 
form  an  extremely  acute  angle  can  hardly  be  observed,  while  in 
their  progress  they  soon  become  widely  separated.  Such  is  pre- 
cisely the  case  with  respect  to  the  point,  in  which  idealism  and 
mysticism  first  commence  to  diverge  from  each  other.  The  former 
accepts  reason  as  the  organ  of  truth,  the  latter  faith ;  but  reason 
and  faith,  however  they  may  stand  apart  as  distinct  prenomena 
in  their  ordinary  acceptation,  yet  in  their  higher  acceptation  blend 
together  like  the  colors  of  the  spectrum,  without  our  being  able  to 
say  where  the  one  ceases  and  the  other  begins. 

Now  the  writer,  whose  works  fill  exactly  this  angle  of  our  philo- 
sophical literature,  is  Coleridge,  Our  literary  periodicals  and  re- 
views have  teemed,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  with  articles  or  ob- 
servations upon  the  genius,  the  style,  and  the  opinions  of  this  our 
great  poet-philosopher.  To  record  anything  here  respecting  his 
life  and  character,  would  be  to  repeat  what  almost  every  one  al- 
ready knows.  His  dreamy  youth,  his  opening  manhood,  his  colle- 
giate life  in  Cambridge  and  in  Germany,  his  wild  purposes  only 
created  to  fade  away,  his  lecturings,  his  writings,  his  marvellous 
conversations,  all  have  formed  the  topics  of  many  a  page  and 
many  a  reminiscence.  Waiving,  therefore,  all  further  allusion  to 
these  subjects,  we  shall  now  merely  attempt  rightly  to  estimate 
and  determine  the  place  which  Coleridge  holds  on  the  philosophi- 
cal stage  of  our  countiy . 

The  philosophy  which  Coleiidge  was  first  taught  must  have 
been  the  sensationalism  of  Locke,  as  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
contingencies  of  modern  times.  The  moral  philosophy  he  heard 
at  Cambridge,  if  indeed  hft^gTOT, 
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and  strauge  must  it  have  seemed  to  his  profoun J  and  eai  nest  spirit, 
then  beginning  to  dive  into  the  deeper  world  of  speculation,  to 
hear  an  unpoetical  utilitarianism  delivered  from  the  post  of  instruc- 
tion in  that  venerable  university,  where  once  Cudworth  and  More 
poured  forth  all  the  richness  of  thelv  Christianized  Platonism.  No 
wonder  that  he  craved  after  the  more  congenial  minds  of  Ger- 
many ;  of  Germany  with  its  mystery,  with  its  poetry  of  life,  with 
its  spiritual  philosophy :  and  no  wonder  that  the  literature  of  that 
country,  when  he  once  knew  it,  exerted  a  mighty  influence  upon 
iiim  through  the  rest  of  his  life — an  influence  which  shows  with 
what  eagerness  he  gazed  upon  the  new  world  of  thought  and  of 
feeling,  which  was  there  opened  to  his  wonder  and  delight. 

Having  mastered  the  principles  of  Kant,  and  looked  into. those 
of  Fichte,  Coleridge  returned  home  with  his  predispositions  to  the 
higher  metaphysics  at  once  fixed  and  directed.  Had  he  been 
brought  up  amongst  the  metaphysicians  of  Germany  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  a  German  idealist  of  the  true  stamp ;  as  it 
was,  however,  the  commingling  of  his  early  education  with  the 
idealism  of  Kant  and  Fichte  gave  to  his  mind  a  tinge  of  mysti- 
cism, which  was  only  heightened  by  his  passionate  love  of  poetry 
and  aesthetics.  To  comprehend,  then,  the  exact  nature  of  this 
mysticism,  (which  is  the  precise  object  we  have  now  in  view,)  we 
must  first  attempt  to  grasp  some  of  the  grand  metaphysical  princi- 
ples, which  our  author  labored  to  establish. 

Man  is  viewed  by  Coleridge  as  possessing  (besides  some  minor 
ones)  four  great  and  fundamental  faculties : — sensation,  under- 
standing, reason,  and  will.  With  regard  to  sensation,  we  find 
nothing  in  his  writings  that  can  be  considered  of  any  importance. 
The  reality  of  our  sense-perceptions  was  antecedently  admitted  by 
him,  just  as  they  were  by  Locke,  Kant,  and  most  others ;  in  no 
case  that  I  am  aware  of,  did  he  venture  upon  any  transcendental 
theory  to  account  for  these  phenomena,  or  dive  so  far  into  the 
spirit  of  idealism,  as  to  deny  their  objective  validity.  In  proceed- 
ing, ho\yever,  from  sensation  to  understanding  and  reason,  we  soon 
get  at  one  of  the  main  points  of  Coleridge's  metaphysical  opinions. 
The  distinction  drawn  between  the  Verstand  and  the  Vernunft,  in 
the  philosophy  of  Kant,  has  been  already  explained  at  some  length. 
Coleridge  seized  this  distinction  with  great  clearness,  and,  havings 
done  so,  preached,  defended,  and  illustrated  it,  with  all  the  ardor 
of  his  profound  and  philosophic  mind.  The  one  he  terms  reason- 
ing by  sense:  the  other,  reasoning  beyond  sense.    The  one  is  con* 
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fined  to  the  objects  and  relations  of  the  ou  ^ard  world  ;  the  other 
to  those  of  the  spiritual  world  ; — ^the  one  relates  to  the  forms,  undei 
which  we  view  the  finite  and  contingent ;  the  other  relates  to  the 
forms,  under  which  we  image  to  ourselves  the  infinite,  the  absolute, 
the  eternal.  This  distinction,  to  which  we  have  already  so  often 
referred,  unquestionably  underlies  a  very  large  proportion  of  Cole- 
ridge's philosophical  theories.  I  will  simply  recall  one  passage 
from  "  The  Friend,"  (vol.  iii.  p.  202,)  as  an  example  of  this  pecul- 
iar feature  of  his  writings.  Speaking  of  the  idea  of  pure  being, 
he  says — "  The  power  which  evolved  this  idea  of  being, — ^being  in 
its  essence,  being  limitless, — how  shall  we  name  it  ?  The  idea 
itself,  which,  like  a  mighty  billow,  at  once  overwhelms  and  bears 
aloft,  what  is  it  ?  Whence  did  it  come  ?  In  vain  would  we  derive 
it  from  the  organs  of  sense ;  for  these  supply  only  surfaces,  undu- 
lations, and  phantoms  I  In  vain  from  the  instruments  of  sensa- 
tion ;  for  these  furnish  only  the  chaos,  the  shapeless  elements  of 
sense.  And  least  of  all  may  we  hope  to  find  its  origin  or  suflicient 
cause  in  the  moulds  and  mechanism  of  the  understanding;  the 
whole  purport  and  functions  of  which  consist  in  individualization, 
in  outlines,  and  differencings,  by  quantity,  quality,  and  relation. 
It  were  wiser  to  seek  substance  in  shadow,  than  absolute  fulness  in 
mere  negation."  *  •  *  After  showing  that  the  idea  of  pure  being 
is,  notwithstanding  all  this,  a  real  one,  borne  witness  to  by  the 
clearest  light  of  our  inward  nature,  he  adds — ^*'By  what  name, 
then,  canst  thou  call  a  truth  so  manifested  ?  Is  it  not  a  revelation  ? 
And  the  manifesting  power,  the  source  and  the  correlative  of  the 
idea  thus  manifested,  is  it  not  God  ?"  How  is  it  possible  to  show 
more  clearly  than  this,  the  blending  of  our  higher  reason  and  intel- 
lectual sensibility  in  the  one  supreme  principle  of  faith,  as  the  or- 
gan of  all  primitive  and  fundamental  truth  ? 

Our  author,  however,  has  not  only  imitated  Kant  in  reference 
to  the  general  distinction  between  understanding  and  reason,  but 
has  also  accepted  this  twofold  division  of  reason  itself  into  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical.  The  one  is  reason,  as  applied  to  the 
comprehension  of  truth ;  the  other  is  reason,  as  applied  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  actions.  Pure  reason  tells  us  what  is  necessary  and 
real  in  existence ;  practical  reason  tells  us  what  is  incumbent  upon 
us  as  moral  agents.  The  one  has  to  do  simply  with  the  intellec- 
tual man  ;  the  other  has  to  do  with  the  will.  All  the  moral  philos- 
ophy, we  believe,  which  the  writings  of  Coleridge  contain,  ulti- 
mately rests  upon  the  validity  and  the  authoritv  of  th«  oracticai 
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reason,  as  a  categoric  imperative,  an  indisputa  >le  la  .v%  formed  to 
regulate  and  control  human  life. 

The  part  of  our  constitution,  however,  which  Coleridge  dwells 
upon  with  the  greatest  delight,  is  the  will.  It  had  been  the  efibrt 
of  sensationalism  to  identify  volition  with  pathological  and  sensa- 
tional phenomena ;  that  is,  to  sink  the  personality  .of  the  human 
will  in  feelings  arising  frotn  our  nervous  sensibility.  Coleridge  had 
drunk  deep  enough  into  the  subjective  spirit  of  K^t's  philosophy, 
to  sec  the  complete  futility  of  all  such  attempts :  he  learned  there 
4o  look  with  an  almost  piercing  intensity  of  vision  into  the  native 
constitution  of  the  mind,  the  original  power  of  the  me ;  and  applying 
this  keen  perception  to  the  practical  side  of  our  humanity,  he  recog- 
nized in  every  man  a  will,  a  spiritual  force  (entirely  distinct  from 
his  animal  nature)  given  to  him  by  God,  to  regulate  his  higher  life. 
This  will,  accordingly,  he  regarded  as  the  source  of  moral  obliga- 
tion,  the  germ  of  our  religious  being,  the  link  by  which  our  earthly 
nature  is  united  to  those  higher  natures,  which  evince  a  pure  spon- 
taneity for  eternal  holiness  and  love.  These  elements,  therefore-— 
the  understanding,  the  reason,  and  the  will — form  the  basis  of  Cole- 
ridge's metaphysical  speculations.  The  view  which  he  takes  of 
them,  though  strongly  marked,  yet  is  by  no  means  original ;  the 
counterpart  of  almost  all  his  notions  on  these  subjects,  is  to  be 
found  somewhere  or  other  among  the  German  idealistic  writers— 
the  greater  part  of  them  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant. 

So  far,  then,  Coleridge  is  to  be  reckoned  properly  as  idealistic  iri 
his  tendency  ;  and  had  he  stopped  here,  must  have  been  classed  as 
one  of  that  school.  Having  carried  on  his  investigations,  how- 
ever, up  to  this  point,  he  proceeds  to  construct,  out  of  the  elements 
above  mentioned,  a  new  organ  of  truth,  termed  faith,  by  means 
of  which  a  fresh  light,  unattainable  by  reason  alone,  is  shed  over 
the  whole  mind.  Reason,  according  to  Coleridge,  blends  with  the 
will :  in  other  words,  the  faculty  by  which  we  gaze  upon  absolute 
truth,  unites  with  that  by  which  we  are  conscious  of  our  own  per- 
sonality ;  and  from  hence  originates  a  new  insight  into  the  secrets 
of  man's  destiny  both  in  time  and  eternity.  "  Faith,"  to  use  his 
own  words,  "  consists  in  the  synthesis  of  the  reason  and  the  indi- 
vidual will.  By  virtue  of  the  latter,  therefore,  it  must  be  au 
energy ;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to  the  whole  man,,  it  must  be 
exerted  in  each  and  all  of  his  constituents,  or  incidents,  faculties, 
and  tendencies :  it  must  be  a  total,  not  a  partial — a  continuous,  not 
a  desultorv  or  occasional  energy.    And  bv  virtue  of  the  formei 
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(that  is,  reason),  faith  must  be  a  light — a  form  of  knowing-— a  be 
holding  of  truth.     In  the  incomparable  words  of  the  Evangelist, 
therefore,  faith  must  be  a  light,  originating  in  the  Logos,  or  the 
substantial  reason,  which  is  co-eternal  and  one  with  the  holy  will, 
and  which  light  is  at  the  same  time  the  life  of  men." 

From  this  passage  it  is  evident,  that  the  faith  element  enters  de- 
cidedly into  the  higher  branches  of  Coleridge's  metaphysical  sys- 
tem ;  that  truths  are  supposed  to  be  conveyed  to  us  by  its  means, 
which  could  not  come  solely  through  the  understanding  or  the  rea 
son,  and  that  there  is  a  mixture  of  mysticism,  therefore,  with  hi/ 
idealistic  principles,  showing  itself  particularly  in  the  application 
of  his  philosophy  to  religion.  At  the  same, time,  faith,  as  viewed 
by  Coleridge,  is  not  a  distinct  and  independent  faculty,  but  the 
blending  of  the  higher  faculties  in  one  /  so  that  his  mysticism  is  of  a 
kind  which  stands  on  the  very  verge  of  idealism,  not  daring  to  ven- 
ture without  the  sight  of  the  reason,  nor  choosing  to  trust  itself  to 
the  uncontrolkd  suggestions  of  faith  or  of  feeling. 

The  extraordinary  value  of  Coleridge's  writings,  we  think,  must 
be  fully  admitted  by  every  impartial  mind.  They  form  the  first 
successful  attempt  of  modern  times,  in  our  own  country,  to  ground 
any  of  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity  upon  a  philosophical 
basis,  without  at  the  same  time  detracting  aught  from  their  pecul- 
iarly evangelical  character.  Added  to  this,  they  open  a  sphere  of 
metaphysical  thinking  well  adapted  to  counteract  the  objective 
tendency  of  our  national  philosophy,  and  to  direct  the  mind  to 
those  lofty  views  respecting  human  nature  and  human  destiny, 
which,  in  the  turmoil  of  our  practical  life,  and  in  the  want  of  a 
more  spiritual  system,  we  are  so  inclined  to  forget. 

To  estimate  the  mind  of  Coleridge  philosophically y  we  should 
say,  that  most  of  his  opinions  and  tendencies  arise  from  the  pre- 
dominance which  the  ideas  of  self  and  God  ever  held  in  his  intel- 
lectual  being.  The  former  idea  led  him  to  the  deep  investigation 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  will ;  the  latter  led  him  to 
apply  his  metaphysical  principles  to  the  truths  of  religion.  When, 
therefore,  he  found  that  the  objects  of  religious  contemplation 
transcended  the  powers  of  his  rational  nature  to  comprehend,  im- 
mediately he  sought  to  bring  in  the  aid  of  his  moral  nature,  and  tu 
construct  out  of  the  reason  and  will  combined,  another  faculty, 
which  should  be  adapted  to  the  perception  of  these  sublime  truths. 
In  so  far  as  he  has  attributed  to  this  new  power  of  faith  a  super- 
rational  capacity,  must  Coleridge  betermed  a  mystic  ;  but  his  mys 
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ticism,  religiously  speaking,  only  consists  in  attemptiig  to  etplain 
by  these  means  the  scriptural  doctrines  which  most  men  receive, 
simply  upon  the  authority  of  inspiration.  The  influence  of  Cole- 
ridge upon  the  age  has  been,  aild  still  is,  more  extensive  than  many 
imagine.  His  works  form  just  the  turning  point  in  the  philosophi* 
cal  history  of  our  country,  in  which  the  advancement  of  sensa- 
tionalism came  to  a  stand,  and  the  tide  of  spiritualism  began  to 
return.  That  tide  has  since  continued  to  deepen  and  increase^ 
and  we  anticipate  ere  long  the  time,  when  England  shall  again 
boast  a  philosophy  which  is  worthy  the  name,  and  '.ake  its  stand 
with  France  and  Germany,  as  partner  in  the  furthei  development 
of  abstract  truth.* 

Another  somewhat  remarkable  development  of  philosophical 
mysticism  appears  in  the  works  of  Thomas  Taylor,  the  learned 
translator  of  Plato.  This,  we  should  say,  is  chiefly  remarkable  as 
being  a  complete  revival  of  the  ancient  Platonism — a  fresh  estab- 
lishment of  it  amidst  the  varied  systems  of  modem  times.  The 
power  of  gazing  upon  the  pure  forms  of  all  existence— of  seeing 
the  archetypes  of  all  creation,  reposing  in  the  mind  of  Deity,  we 
must  regard  as  being  a  kind  of  intellectual  intuition,  sufliciently 
distinct  from  reason  to  warrant  the  appellation  of  mysticism  rather 
than  idealism,  as  distinctive  of  the  system.  The  Platonic  point  of 
view  we  regard,  indeed,  as  one  step  in  advance  of  Coleridge :  it 
not  only  advocates  that  kind  of  immediate  intuition  of  truth — that 
gazing  upon  pure  ideas,  which  Coleridge  admitted ;  but  it  denies 
the  possibility  of  rising  to  this  lofty  contemplation,  while  the  mind 
is  debased  by  the  perpetual  contact  of  material  things.  Listen  to 
Mr.  Taylor's  reflections  upon  this  point — "  The  conceptions  of 
the  experimental  philosopher,  who  expects  to  find  truth  in  the  laby- 
rinths  of  matter,  are  not  much  more  elevated  than  those  of  the 
vulgar ;  for  he  is  ignorant  that  truth  is  the  most  splendid  of  all 
things ;  that  she  is  the  constant  companion  of  the  divinity,  and 
proceeds  together  with  him  through  the  universe ;  that  the  shining 
traces  of  her  feet  are  conspicuous  only  in  form  ;  and  that  in  the 
dark  windings  of  matter  she  left  nothing  but  a  most  obscure  and 
fleeting  resemblance  of  herself.  This  delusive  phantom,  however, 
the  man  of  modern  science  ardently  explores,  unconscious  that  he 
is  running  in  profound  darkness  and  infinite  perplexity,  and  that  he 
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^  hastening  after  an  object^  which  eludes  all  detection  and  niockf 
all  pursuit." 

Coleridge  would  scarcely  have  proceeded  to  this  extent.  He 
would  have  asserted  the  combination  of  our  best  faculties  into  ono 
supreme  faith-principle,  by  which  truth  could  be  immediately  con- 
veyed to  the  mind ;  but  he  would  not  have  insisted  upon  the  re- 
nunciaiion  of  physical  investigation,  and  the  absorption  of  the 
mind  in  Deity,  as  the  only  method  of  rising  to  the  heights  of  true 
science.  It  is  through  advancing  such  opinions,  that  the  name  of 
Plato,  even  to  the  present  day,  stands  on  the  threshold  of  almost 
every  system  of  mystical  philosophy. 

The  most  remarkable  phase,  however,  of  this  school  of  mysticism 
has  been  realized  in  the  notions  of  James  Piebrepont  Greaves, 
the  friend,  and  for  some  time  the  coadjutor,  of  Pestalozzi.  Mr. 
Greaves  was  born  near  London,  in  1777,  and  educated  to  mercan- 
tile life.  On  meeting  with  some  reverses  in  business,  he  went  to 
the  Continent,  and  spent  some  time  at  Heidelberg,  where  he 
gathered  many  of  the  rising  literati  around  him,  and  first  began  to 
open  his  new  and  strange  opinions.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Switzerland,  and  lived  ten  years  with  Pestalozzi,  engaging  ardently 
with  him  in  the  work  of  infant  tuition,  and  maturing  still  further 
his  spirit-philosophy.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  improvement  of  popular  education,  and  to  spreading  the 
views  he  had  formed  among  his  fellow- men..  He  died  in  the  year 
1844,  beloved  by  many,  and  admired  by  a  few. 

To  gain  a  clear  conception  of  Mr.  Greaves'  philosophy,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  ordinary  difficulty ;  and  still  more  difficult  is  it  to  explain 
it.  The  idea  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  all  his  thoughts,  seems  to 
be  the  superiority  of  being  to  dl  knowing  and  doing.  He  consid- 
ered that  the  great  evil  in  life  was  selfishness^  z,  c,  the  regard  to 
individual  instead  of  general  being ;  that  before  any  improvement 
could  be  made,  the  inner  man  must  be  appealed  to,  and  united  with 
the  love-spirit — the  eternal  and  divine  nature.  His  philosophy 
was,  in  fact,  a  species  of  spiritual  socialism,  in  which  all  human 
natures  were  to  be  united  and  harmonized  by  the  perfect  submis- 
sion of  every  soul  to  the  law  of  love,  and  the  passive  yielding 
itself  to  the  impulse  of  the  spirit. 

A  memoir  of  Mr.  Greaves  has  been  written  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Bar- 
ham,*  one  of  his  friends  and  admirers,  as  an  introduction  to  a  vol- 

*  Mr.  Barham  ia  himself  a  mystic  philosopher.     His  system  is  termed  Alism  (ttnm 
Vtt  ^  name  of  Jehovah),  and  parp'«rts  to  view  everything  in  the  light  of  the  Diving 
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nme  of  his  private  correspondence.  I  select  tne  following  passage 
from  this  life,  as  giving  a  very  intelligible  delineation  of  the  man; 
though  we  may  not  be  so  well  able  to  grasp  his  views  as  a  philoso- 
pher. "His  mind  was  of  a  very  ethereal,  transcendental,  and 
mystical  cast,  resembling  that  of  Jacob  Behmen,  to  whom  he  was 
fervently  attached.  This  peculiarity  in  intellect,  did  not  well  ac- 
cord with  the  mercantile  business  in  which  his  earlier  years  were 
spent,  and,  after  getting  rich  in  commerce,  he  lost  his  fortune  by 
imprudent  speculations.  On  the  settlement  of  his  aflairs,  he  went 
abroad,  and  became  particularly  intimate  with  Pestalozzi,  and  his 
educational  system ;  in  short,  Greaves  was  for  years  Pestalozzi's 
right  hand  man,  and  he  first  introduced  Pestalozzi's  books  and 
methods  into  this  country.  It  was  during  his  residence  abroad, 
that  Greaves  became  profoundly  initiated  in  the  German  and  Swiss 
illuminism  ;  he  also  attached  himself  to  the  sesthetic  or  sentimental 
philosophy,  on  which  Baumgarten,  Kant,  Richter,  and  Schiller 
wrote  so  eloquently.  This  aesthetic  philosophy,  long  popular  in 
Germany,  Greaves  endeavored  to  promote  in  this  country ;  and  he 
formed  an  aesthetic  society,  the  only  one  I  ever  met  with  in  Britain, 
which  used  to  meet  every  week  in  his  house  in  Burton  Street. 

**The  divine  reality  to  which  Greaves  ever  ilirected  was  the  hfe 
of  God  ir  man's  soul.  He  professed  himselt  an  Alist  emphatically 
in  my  presence.  He  recognized,  like  F6n61on,  Poiret,  Law,  and 
other  mystics,  an  inspiring  vital  divinity,  which  he  used  to  term 
the  central  spirit,  or  fountain  of  immortality  within.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  describe  aright  the  fervor  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
Greaves  maintained  the  reality  of  the  alistic  and  divine  spiritualism. 
He  professed  that  he  realized  it  as  actually  present,  as  an  element 
in  life  more  intense  than  any  imaginable  electricity ;  and  his  faith 
in  this  spirit,  by  witich  he  felt  himself  inspired,  always  preserved 
in  him  the  most  lively  cheerfulness  and  freedom  from  anxious  care. 
This  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  Greaves  drank  nothing  but  water, 
and  ate  only  fruit  and  vegetables  for  many  years  before  his  death. 
He  said  to  those  who  recommended  him  a  grosser  style  of  diet, 
that  the  central  spirit  always  burned  brighter  and  stronger  in  pro- 
portion to  his  abstinence  from  meats ;  nor  was  his  joyous  anima« 
tion  apparently  depressed  by  a  painful  internal  disease,  which  tor- 
mented him  extremely,  and  finally  brought  him  to  his  grave." 

We  might  go  on  to  multiply  our  explanations  of  this  mystical 

His  views  are  contained  in  a  ▼olnme,  entitled  "  A,'*  which  comprehends  three  numhen 
of  a  perixlical  termed  7>&«  Atistf  with  other  miacellanies. 
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philosophy  to  an  indefinite  extent ;  but  as  the  author  seemed  to> 
tally  incapable  of  throwing  his  ideas  into  a  systematic  and  iogica! 
form,  we  fear  that  the  reader,  like  ourselves,  would  fail  to  grasp 
the  essence  of  it  after  all.  As,  however,  Mr.  Greaves  nas  some 
followers  and  admirers,  of  whom  we  may  name  Mr.  H.  N.  Wright 
in  England,  and  Mr.  Alcott  in  America,  who  has  already  written 
many  valuable  thoughts  on  education^  we  must  look  forward  to  see 
whether  there  is  really  a  germ  of  living  thought  lying  under  the 
uncouth  phraseology  with  which  we  are  scandalized  ;  and  whether 
it  can  ever  unfold  itself  to  a  system  of  philosophic  truth.  Mean- 
time, we  must  request  the  reader,  whose  curiosity  would  prompt 
him  to  look  into  this  form  of  modem  mysticism,  to  consult  "  The 
Contrasting  Magazine,"  published  in  1827,  a  small  volume,  entitled 
Physical  and  Metaphysical  Hints  for  Ever}'body,"  "  Thoughts  on 
Spiritual  Culture,*'  and  a  pamphlet, entitled"  The  sentiments  of  R, 
Owen  and  J.  P.  Greaves  contrasted."  To  attempt  fully  to  explain 
the  system  which  these  works  unfold,  would  be  attempting  to  ex- 
plain that  of  which  we  have  never  succeeded  in  gaining  a  cleai 
conception ;  we  merely  point  out  the  above  works  as  containing 
one  of  the  most  mystical  of  all  the  mysticisms  of  the  present  age. 
II.  The  second  mode  of  mysticism  is  that  which  supposes  truth 
to  be  gained  by  a  fixed  supernatural  channel.  And,  first,  we  must 
show  the  distinction  between  the  mysticism  we  have  now  to  con- 
sider, and  the  scepticism,  based  on  authority,  to  which  we  made 
reference  in  the  former  chapter.  In  that  case,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, there  was  a  formal  denial  of  the  validity  of  the  human  fac- 
ulties ;  truth,  attainable  by  no  other  means,  was  supposed  to  flow 
by  various  channels  from  a  primitive  revelation  of  God  to  man  ; 
and  the  mind,  well-nigh  powerless  in  itself,  was  regarded  as  the 
bare  receptacle  of  ideas  coming  to  it  from  an  outward  source.  In 
the  mysticism  now  before  us,  there  is,  indeed,  the  same  denial  of 
validity  to  the  intellectual  faculties  in  their  original  state  ;  but  by 
supernatural  interposition,  regularly  and  systematically  supplied, 
they  are  imagined  to  be  so  enlightened  and  stimulated,  as  to  appre- 
hend truth — even  such  as  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  the  natural 
man.  We  term  the  former  scepticism ;  because,  on  the  hypothesis 
there  made,  the  mind  of  man  never  becomes  per  se  cognizant  of 
absolute  truth,  but  simply  receives  it  through  a  given  medium  from 
*  an  objective  source.  We  term  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  mysti- 
cism ;  because  the  mind  is  made  actuallj^  capable  subjectively,  of 
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squiring  tiiith,  but  is  conditioned  for  this  process  by  supernatural 
agency. 

This  form  of  mystical  philosophy  has  been  maintained  in  our 
own  country  chiefly  by  teachers  of  religion,  some  of  whom  have 
put  forth  sentiments  on  the  subject  sufficiently  remarkable  to  de- 
mand our  attention.  Their  speculations,  as  might  be  expected, 
refer  rather  to  moral  than  to  metaphysical  truth,  their  object  being 
to  show,  that  a  valid  moral  philosophy  is  impossible  when  the  as- 
sistance of  revealed  religion  is  not  embraced  in  the  creation  of  it. 
We  shall  attempt,  therefore,  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  the  system, 
as  it  appears  in  the  writings  of  one  or  two  of  its  abettors. 

And,  first,  we  shall  refer  to  a  somewhat  small  volume,  entitled 
"Christian  Morals,''  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  M.A.,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Oxford, — a  volume 
pretty  extensively  known,  as  containing  the  ethical  system  adopted 
by  the  Tractarian  Theologians.  In  this  work  there  is,  undoubtedly, 
much  to  admire,  but  much  also,  as  we  think,  to  repudiate  ;  muck 
good  reasoning,  but  still  more  unwarrantable  assumption ;  many 
glimpses  of  truth,  but  still  too  many  admissions  of  error.  With 
the  anti-sensationalism  of  the  author  we  fully  coincide,  and  have 
rejoiced  in  the  stern  rebukes  with  which  he  has  met  its  shallow 
pretensions ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  what  bears  upon  this  pointy 
we  can  find  very  little  that  assumes  a  truly  scientific  character  in 
the  whole  volume. 

The  object  of  the  work,  it  should  be  understood,  is  to  sketch  out 
a  complete  system  of  ethics ;  to  account  for  the  existence  of  moral 
truth  in  the  world  ;  to  explain  the  nature  and  growth  of  the  moral 
emotions  in  the  human  mind.  The  author,  almost  at  the  outset, 
abjures  all  the  attempts  which  a  rationalistic  or  ideal  philosophy 
is  able  to  make,  in  order  to  do  this ;  with  equal  decision  he  denies 
the  claims  both  of  eclecticism  and  syncretism  ;♦  and,  having  thus 
cleared  the  way,  introduces  at  length  his  own  theory  on  the  subject. 
The  essence  of  this  theoiy  may  be  stated  in  few  words. 

Man,  by  the  very  constitution  of  his  mind,  is  adapted  to  perceive 
certain  relations,  as  existing  between  persons,  just  in  the  same 
manner,  as  by  a  primitive  judgment  we  perceive  relations  between 
things."t 

The  feelings,  which  arise  within  us,  on  the  perception  of  them 
are  instinctive,  and,  consequently,  both  universal  and  eternal.J 

♦  ChapA  7,  8,  and  9.  t  Chaps.  23  and  24. 

t  Pnge  3|9.    it  From  whence  do  these  ide  u  of  ^lation  cume  1    They  are  implanted 
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In  this  perception,  then,  and  in  these  feelings,  lies  *he  prinntiTe 
germ  of  our  moral  being. 

Man,  however,  at  his  birth,  is  under  the  influence  of  a  comip 
nature;  the  evil  spirit  has  dominion  over  him ;  so  that,  instead  of 
perceiving  these  moral  relations  aright,  he  views  them  distortedly, 
and  acts,  as  the  consequence,  incongruously.* 

All  moral  education  consists  in  impressing  upon  minds  the  right 
knowledge  of  these  relations ;  because  from  right  knowledge  of 
them,  right  actions  will  infallibly  flow.f 

This  education  begins  in  the  act  of  Christian  baptism  ;  by  which 
we  are  placed  in  an  entirely  new  position  with  respect  to  moral 
evil,  the  heart  being  in  that  act  regenerated,  and  the  powers  of 
evil  exorcised.  J 

The  moral  faculties  being  thus  set  right,  they  must  be  further 
enlightened,  strengthened,  and  perfected  by  the  instruction  of  the 
Catholic  Church ;  by  perfect  submission  to  all  its  requisitions ;  and 
by  the  mystery  of  the  holy  communion,  in  which  we  become  par- 
takers of  a  Divine  nature — ^the  old  man  being  crucified  and  dead. 

In  this  manner  the  moral  emotions  become  healthy  and  active  » 
the  dim  undefined  light  of  nature  is  no  longer  our  guide ;  but  we 
follow  the  road  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  authorized  teachers  of 
Catholic  Christianity,  our  faculties  having  been  prepared  before- 
hand rightly  to  receive  and  clearly  to  comprehend  all  their  instruc- 
tions.§ 

These  ideas,  then,  we  select  out  of  the  mass  of  theories  and 
opinions  which  come  before  us  in  the  work  under  consideration,  as 
containing  the  essence  of  its  moral  system.  The  whole,  in  fact, 
may  be  compressed  in  these  few  words.  Man  is  born  with  a  moral 
capacity,  but  in  a  confused  and  perverted  state;  the  grace  con- 
veyed in  baptism  sets  him  morally  right;  and  the  living  teaching 
of  the  Church  has  to  perfect  what  is  thus  commenced. 

Now,  in  the  whole  development  of  this  system,  however  ingen- 
ious it  may  be,  it  cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  writer  is  aiming  at 
a  particular  purpose,  rather  than  investigating  impartially  scientific 
truth.  The  whole  plan  of  it  is  so  heterogeneous,  that  it  could 
hardly  have  been  formed  in  any  mind  without  the  influence  of 

in  UB  by  fulfure.  They  lie  donnant  in  the  mind  of  every  human  bein^,  are  unalterap 
Die,  eternal.'*  In  p.  381,  however,  the  author  says,  that  "  We  mutit  learn  Imth  the  rela- 
tions, and  duties  consequent  on  them,  from  the  witness  appointed  by  God  to  reveal  hii 
will,"  and  these  are  the  parent,  the  kinv,  and  the  Church.  I  ciunot  undertake  U. 
expound  this  jumble  ofPiulof  ism  and  Hobbism. 

»  Chaps.    12  and  14.  t  Chap.  23. 

%  Chap.  16.  ^  Paanm.  i  • »     x        i  i^         i 
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eeitaiti  outward  motives  to  mould  the  opinions  advanced  intc  theil 
fantastic  shapes.  It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  indeed  that  we 
can  arrange  the  system,  scientifically  speaking,  under  any  p  artic- 
ular  school.  The  first  step  in  man's  moral  development,  as  our 
author  views  it,  is  grounded  upon  idealism, — rit  affirms  innate  moral 
powers  and  instincts.  The  next  step  is  scepticism ;  for  it  affirms 
the  fundamental  disorder  of  these  powers,  and  the  consequent 
impossibility  of  gaining  moral  truth  by  them  alone.  The  third  step 
is  mysticism ;  for  by  a  supernatural  agency,  the  nature  of  which  is 
not  very  explicitly  stated,  the  moral  perfections  are  all  rectified  in 
a  moment,  the  spirit  that  haunted  them  exorcised.  Lastly,  with  all 
the  author's  horror  for  eclecticism  and  syncretism,  yet  we  find  him 
culling  from  Plato,  from  Aristotle,  from  the  Christian  fathers,  as 
well  as  all  the  diflferent  philosophical  schools  T>f  modem  times,  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded.  Let  any  one  compare  the  ethical 
philosophy  of  Jouffiroy  (the  great  eclectic  moralist  of  France)  with 
the  work  now  before  us,  and  say  in  which  lies  the  least  eclecticism 
and  the  greatest  unity,  both  of  design  and  of  execution.  We  doubt 
not,  but  that  any  impartial  and  scientific  judge  would  give  the 
palm  in  this  respect  to  the  former. 

With  the  idealism,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  eclecticism 
of  Mr.  Sewell  (for  eclectic  he  assuredly  is)  we  can  fully  sympa^ 
thize ;  they  harmonize  perfectly  with  the  principles  we  have  main- 
tained throughout  this  whole  work :  with  his  scepticism  and  his 
mysticism,  however,  we  entirely  disagree.  Let  us  turn  our  atten- 
tion for  a  moment  to  his  scepticism.  The  principle  upon  which 
this  proceeds  is  shown,  first  of  all,  in  the  contest  that  he  undertakes 
against  rationalism.  The  author  here  attempts  to  repel  and  to  pour 
abundant  ridicule  upon  the  attempt,  which  some  philosophers  have 
made,  to  form  for  themselves  a  system  of  ethics  simply  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  own  reason.  Moral  truth,  derived  in  this  way,  he 
considers  as  synonymous  with  " the  fancies  of  individual  men*' 
and  strives  to  prove  that,  whatever  may  be  viewed  upon  this  ground 
as  right  one  day,  may  be  proved  wrong  the  next. 

To  bear  out  his  assertions  on  this  point,  he  takes  some  two  or 
three  parallel  (/)  illustrations  from  the  experimental  sciences — ^as 
geology,  chemistry,  &c. ;  as  though  it  followed,  that,  because  men 
cannot  form  right  conclusions  on  the^  matters  without  the  aid  of 
the  observation  and  testimony  of  others,  therefore  they  cannot  dc 
so  in  the  case  of  abstract  and  necessary  truth.  Why,  the  argii- 
iiient  of  the  idealist  is  constructed  to  meet  this  vi^ry  objection     Ue 
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contends  that  there  are  certain  principles  of  eternal  and  imniutahla 
truth  in  tiie  world  ;  that,  while  empirical  facts  must  be  gained  b^ 
observation,  by  diligent  colligation,  and  by  the  testimony  of  others 
on  the  same  points,  there  are  certain  foundation  truths,  which  rest 
upon  the  necessary  constitution  of  our  own  minds,  and  for  the 
pledge  of  whose  validity  we  need  no  second  opinion.  Might  not 
the  "  d^ar  little  original  independent  thinker^'  whom  the  author 
chuckles  over,  perchance  discover,  that  the  angles  at  the  base  of 
an  isosceles  are  equal  7  Might  he  not  haply  rear  up  a  whole  edifice 
of  mathematical  truth  without  the  least  fear,  that  what  he  discovers 
to-day  may  prove  wrong  to-morrow  ?  Now  idealism  contends  that 
there  are  axioms  of  metaphysical,  of  moral,  aye,  and  of  theological 
truth,  too,  which  are  quite  as  certain  as  those  we  have  just  men- 
tioned. The  only  proof  of  the  validity  of  mathematical  axioms  and 
deductions,  is,  that  they  express  necessary  relations,  which  our  rea- 
son, constituted  as  we  have  it,  can  never  reject ;  and  precisely  the 
same  proof  is  at  hand  to  verify  the  fundamental  laws,  both  of  moral 
and  of  metaphysical  philosophy.  Here,  as  well  as  in  mathematical 
investigations,  we  discover  principles  which  appeal  at  once  to  the 
human  consciousness,  and  which  possess  that  mark  of  necessity^ 
which  raises  them  altogether  above  the  reach  of  mere  observation, 
or  the  province  of  external  testimony.  Let  men  beware  how  they 
iamper  with  these  primary  laws  of  human  belief;  let  them  beware 
how  they  allow  scepticism  to  plant  its  first  step  within  the  region 
of  our  rational  convictions:  once  undermine  the  power  and  validity 
of  our  faculties  in  their  application  to  the  grounds,  either  of  meta- 
physics, morals,  or  religion,  and  the  catholic  testimony  of  the  whole 
Church  will  not  save  the  most  precious  truth  we  possess  from 
refutation  and  ruin. 

Again,  the  author's  scepticism  shows  itself  in  the  effects  which 
he  regards  as  flowing  from  the  corruption  of  human  natura  His 
theory  is,  that  this  corruption  prevents  us  from  viewing  moral  re- 
lations aright ;  and  that  the  evil  cannot  be  rectified  without  the 
rite  of  baptism  and  the  aid  of  the  Church.  What  is  here  involved 
we  would  ask,  but  a  perpetual  paralogism  ?  The  duty  of  belief 
the  duty  of  submission,  the  duty  of  entire  trust  to  authority,  is  re- 
iterated and  asserted  to  satiety  ;  but  whence,  it  is  demanded,  does 
the  obligation  of  exercising  such  belief  and  such  subniLssion  flow  ? 
My  friend  over  the  way,  perchance,  was  never  canonically  bap- 
tize! ;  he  has  never  had  tiio  ^Hystericus  influence  supposed  exerted 
upon  him ;  he  hM  never  sal  at  the  feet  of  a  Catholioor  Ando- 
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Catholic  priest ;  his  moral  nature,  therefore,  is  unsound ;  ne  can^ 
not  possibly  view  the  relations  of  duty  aright*  On  what  ground, 
then,  do  you  urge  upon  him  the  dtUy  of  belief?  He  has  not,  on 
the  hypothesis  before  us,  the  capacity  to  feel  it  to  be  a  duty. 
Words  to  him  are  nothing :  for  there  is  no  correct  moral  sen- 
sibility to  work  upon.  Talk  not  of  his  sin,  his  pride,  his  resist- 
ance of  law,  his  rejection  of  God's  authorized  teachers ;  if  his 
fundamental  notions  of  moral  obligation  are  perverted,  duty  is  to 
him,  in  comparison  with  a  baptized  person,  a  nonentity.  In  brief, 
if  those  without  the  Catholic  Church  are  left  so  perverted,  that 
their  moral  nature  does  not  act  aright  within  them,  then  all  argu- 
ment to  bring  them  to  the  pale,  all  attempts  to  prove  them  wrong, 
must  be  unavailing :  the  only  course  must  be  to  cajole  them  to  the 
font,  and  having  regenerated  them,  then,  at  length,  to  appeal  to 
their  renewed  hearts.  Whilst,  however,  the  moral  faculties  are 
all  twisted,  in  the  name  of  consistency  do  not  blame  them  for  a 
want  of  belief,  the  obligation  of  which  they  are  morally  incapable 
of  perceiving.  Again  we  say,  to  deny  the  validity  of  a  man's 
moral  faculties,  and  then  to  affirm  him  wrong  in  not  performing 
the  moral  act  of  belief,  implies  a  paralogism  in  reason,  and  an  ab- 
surdity in  practice. 

Into  the  author's  mysticism  we  should  be  tempted  to  enter  far 
more  largely,  were  we  writing  on  theological  principles  rather  than 
those  of  speculative  philosophy.  As,  however,  we  certainly  regard 
it  entirely  out  of  place,  in  a  work  pretending  to  scientific  rigor,  to 
advance  so  loosely  and  affirm  with  so  little  proof,  as  our  author 
has  done,  the  reality  of  sacramental  efficacy,  so  we  should  be  step- 
oing  out  of  our  own  track  in  marshalling  any  arguments,  derived 
iVom  Scripture  or  experience,  which  may  lie  against  it.  But  ex- 
traordinary it  certainly  appears  to  us,  that  any  one  should  accuse 
man's  instinctive  moral  convictions  of  indejiniteness,  and  then  ap- 
peal to  an  abstraction,  called  the  Catholic  Church,  to  obtain  a  sci- 
entific system  of  ethical  truth  in  which  this  indistinctness  should 
be  rectified.  Let  any  one  consider  the  mass  of  conflicting  opin- 
ions, both  on  religion  and  ethics,  which  has  been  held  by  the  visible 
church  in  different  ages ;  let  any  one  consider  the  difficulty  of  de- 
ciding which  out  of  this  whole  mass  must  be  Catholic  truth  and 
which  the  incrustation  of  error ;  let  any  one  look  round  him  now, 
and  see  how  many  authorized  teachers  of  the  Church  itself  are 
giving  completely  contradictory  views  on  the  same  points,  and 
those  of  fundamental  importance ;  1^  any  one,  in  fine,  estimate 
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the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  historical  inquiry  reaching  back 
into  remote  ages,  the  chief  monuments  of  which  have  perished  ir 
the  wreck  of  time,  and  then  say,  whether  be  is  willing  to  rest  the 
fundamental  principles  of  moral  obligation  upon  this  basis. 

The  whole  work  is  in  fact  a  feeble  imitation  of  the  modem 
French  Catholic  school  of  philosophy.  When  the  authors  of  such 
works  have  so  vast  an  amount  of  authority  as  is  presented  by  the 
Catholic  Church  to  back  these  arguments,  thero  is  at  least  some 
semblance  of  argument,  especially  as  addressed  to  a  Catholic  peo- 
ple. But  for  the  advocate  of  one  small  school  out  of  the  whole 
mass  of  Protestantism  to  set  up  the  plea  of  universal  authority, 
and  that  too  grounded  on  his  own  sectarian  interpretation  of  the 
Christian  doctrines, — this  is  indeed  an  exhibition  over  which  the 
Gallican  Catholic  may  smile,  but  the  English  Protestant  will  only 
be  inclined  to  mourn. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  Anglo-CathoHc  system  of  ethics,  we  go 
on  to  notice  another  form  in  which  this  same  species  of  mysticism 
b  sometimes  advanced,  and  that  is,  when  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
is  substituted  for  that  of  the  Church.  I  might  mention  Dr.  Ward- 
law's  "  Christian  Ethics"  as  an  instance  of  that  to  which  I  am  now 
alluding  ;  in  which  it  is  maintained  that  human  nature  is  too  per- 
verted morally  ever  to  arrive  at  pure  ethical  truth  without  the  in- 
fluence which  the  revealed  word  exerts  upon  the  mind.  Here,  as 
in  the  other  case,  there  is  a  principle  involved,  which,  if  consist- 
ently maintained,  would  strike  at  the  root  of  all  moral  obligation. 
For,  not  only  must  our  personal  responsibility  on  this  hypothesis 
be  diminished,  but  even  religion  itself  must  lose  its  foundation  and 
its  force,  when  once  the  sanctity  of  conscience,  as  an  inward  law, 
is  disowned.  All  religion  rests  upon  the  existence  of  a  God,  infi- 
nitely just  and  holy,  as  well  as  powerful  and  great ;  but  of  what 
use  were  it  that  the  moral  perfections  of  Deity  should  be  displayed 
in  the  world  around  us,  or  in  the  written  word,  if  we  had  no  cor- 
rect moral  sensibility,  to  which  these  manifestations  might  appeal  ? 
Unless  there  were  a  standard  of  right  within  us,  we  could  nevei 
conceive  of  holiness  or  moral  .perfection  as  the  attributes  of  the 
Supreme  Being;  and,  wanting  this  conception,  religion  would  be 
a  nonentity. 

The  influence  of  depravity  falls  primarily  upon  our  dispositions 
Indisposition  towards  what  is  holy  may  divert  our  thoughts  froir 
moral  truth,  and  weaken  our  conceptions  of  it ;  then,  the  concep 
tions  being  weakened,  the  moral  emoticns  will  be  less  intense 
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But  never  can  sin  invert  or  disturb  the  great  principles  of  man 
moral  nature.  Conscience  may  be  seared,  but  never  deranged;  it 
may  cease  to  speak,  but  it  will  never  turn  upside  down  the  great 
relations  of  good  and  evil.  Moral  approbation  will  ever  follow  the 
perception  of  what  is  esteemed  right;  moral  disapprobation  the 
perception  of  what  is  esteemed  wTong.  Were  we  to  suppose  it  to 
be  otherwise,  man  would  not  only  be  placed  beyond  the  region  of 
responsibility ;  but  there  would  be  a  moral  impossibility  that  he 
could  ever  be  taught  the  sacredness  of  virtue,  or  the  turpitude  of 
vice.  Just  as  no  teaching  could  convey  the  notion  of  salt  or  bitter, 
if  sensation  were  deranged,  so,  also,  no  course  of  moral  instruc- 
tion, not  even  a  revelation  itself,  could  ever  give  us  the  perception 
of  good  and  evil,  if  our  moral  sensibilities  were  thrown  into  con- 
fusion. 

III.  We  come  now  to  consider  the  third  mode  of  mysticism,  to 
which  we  have  alluded  ;  that,  namely,  which  supposes  all  truth  to 
be  gained  by  extraordinary  supernatural  means.  This,  of  course, 
must  be  regarded  simply  as  a  species  of  religious  mysticism,  held, 
for  the  most  part,  by  those  who  make  but  little  pretension  to  philo- 
sophical investigation.  It  results  frequently,  for  example,  from  an 
exaggerated  view  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  Divine  influence. 
Not  a  few  earnest  believers  in  Christianity,  with  a  mistaken  desire 
of  enhancing  the  value  of  revelation,  would  have  us  to  suppose, 
that  all  absolute  truth  must  be  communicated  by  the  special  opera- 
tion of  the  Spirit  upon  the  mind.  Man,  it  is  argued,  is  blinded  by 
sin,  his  reason  is  beclouded,  he  cannot  understand  revealed  truth 
though  it  blaze  forth  in  the  clearest  light  from  the  sacred  page ;  but 
a  special  enlightenment  comes  over  him,  and  then  truth  becomes 
plain  and  obvious. 

In  this  system,  we  see  simply  the  exaggeration  of  a  great  theo- 
logical doctrine.  That  the  eternal  and  infinite  Spirit  should  com- 
municate with  thos^  finite  spirits,  which  are  emanations  from  its 
own  essence,  is  philosophiGally  probable,  and  theologically  certain ; 
but  far  is  this  from  justifying  the  sweeping  conclusion,  that  all 
absolute  truth  must  depend  upon  such  especial  communings  of  God 
with  man.  To  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  indeed,  they  may  be 
all  in  all ;  but  God  has  not  left  him  so  irresponsible  as  it  would  be 
implied  that  he  really  is,  were  he  entirely  dependent  intellectually 
upon  the  extraordinary  communications  of  spiritual  influence,  in 
order  to  view  truth  aright.  That  direct  intercourse  with  God  is 
permiUed,  and  that  it  answers  a  purpose  infinitely  important  in 
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human  destiny,  we  fully  believe;  but  assuiedly  it  was  never 
intended  to  supply  the  place,  or  to  contravene  the  duty,  of  0U4 
own  intellectual  effort*  As  these  phenomena,  however,  come  more 
under  the  idea  of  religious  than  philosophical  mysticism,  we  siiall 
now,  having  indicated  their  existence,  forbear  to  pursue  them  any 
farther. 

To  sum  up,  then,  our  remarks  upon  the  modem  mysticism  of 
£ngland  in  few  words,  we  would  remind  our  readers  that  the 
errors  which  it  contains  are  all  errors  either  of  defect  or  of  exag* 
geration ;  and  that  every  form  of  it  really  contains  some  germ  of 
truth  at  the  basis,  to  which  it  owes  its  existence.  Look  at  the  first 
form.  That  truth  may  stream  in  rays  of  beauty  upon  the  mind, 
through  the  medium  of  our  inward  sensibility,  (since  all  our  affec- 
tions have  their  appropriate  object,)  we  can  hardly  entertain  a 
doubt ;  but  when  sensibility  is  substituted  for  reason,  and  raised  to 
a  position  superior  to  it  in  the  development  of  our  knowledge,  then 
there  is  an  error  admitted,  which  only  needs  a  little  unfolding  to 
produce  the  wildest  fancies  of  the  philosophical  mystic.  Again,  to 
adduce  the  second  form — we  should  be  far  from  denying  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  fixed  supernatural  channel,  by  which  God  re- 
veals his  will  to  mankind  ;  for  the  Bible,  as  we  regard  it,  is  such  a 
channel,  and  so  also  is  the  Church.  But  when  the  Bible  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  Church  on  the  other,  is  raised  up  as  an  authority 
upon  the  ruins  of  human  reason,  we  cannot  but  think  that  a  suicidal 
act  is  virtually  committed,  inasmuch  as  if  the  validity  of  reason  is 
undermined,  the  possibility  of  proving  the  authenticity  of  revela- 
tion itself  is  forever  destroyed.  Lastly,  to  addube  the  third  form 
of  mysticism,  we  do  not  reject  the  illumination  of  the  soul  of  man 
by  especial  outpourings  of  Divine  influence  ;  but  we  contend  that 
such  influences  relate  to  man's  religious  progress  in  his  probation^ 
ary  state,  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  channels  for  conveying 
to  any  mind  either  physical  or  metaphysical  truth.  Mysticism,  in 
fact,  within  its  due  limits,  expresses  what  is  true  and  sacred ;  be- 
yond those  limits  it  becomes  a  vain  and  a  pernicious  assumption. 


Sect.  II. — Modem  Mysticism  in  Prance. 

France  is  a  country  by  no  means  favorable  to  the  rise  or  the 
growth  of  mysticism.  In  no  other  nation  of  Europe  is  the  under* 
Handing  so  perfectly  developed  a;  there.     In  none  is  the  Kidjg^      i^^ 
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reason,  generallj"  speaking,  developed  so  imperfectly.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  sensationalism  has  long  been,  and  sti  1  is,  the  philo- 
sophical system  of  the  mass ;  and  although  a  strong  reaction  has 
set  in,  it  has  hot  yet  worked  long  or  powerfully  enough  to  raise  the 
minds  of  many  into  that  lofty  region  of  thought,  which  is  chiefly 
accustomed  to  be  swept  by  the  clouds  and  vapors  of  mysticism. 
France  is  the  country  o(^clear,  transparent,  mathematical  thinking. 
Its  language  is  of  all  others  definite ;  its  idioms  of  all  others  most 
logically  correct,  and  least  poetical.  In  vain  do  we  search  in 
France  for  the  poesy  of  England,  or  the  deep,  mystic,  and  reflec- 
tive spirit  of  Germany.  Extravagant  romance  may  be  suflSciently 
at  home  there,  both  in  literature  and  in  life;  but  the  spiritual 
nature,  the  spring  of  what  is  greatest  in  humanity,  is  too  often  un- 
touched. 

The  stirring  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  expectations 
which  it  raised  throughout  the  world  of  the  coming  regeneration 
of  human  society,  directed  the  thinking  minds  of  France  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  philosophy  of  social  life ;  and  it  is  in  this  depart- 
ment that  speculations  nearest  bordering  upon  mysticism  have 
made  their  appearance  in  that  country. 

The  name  of  St.  Simon  is  well  known  as  heading  a  band  of  po- 
litical regenerators.  The  system,  however,  which  he  originated, 
embraces  not  only  the  details  of  a  new  social  constitution,  but 
some  other  doctrines,  which  demand  a  little  consideration  under  the 
present  section.  The  mystical  element,  we  should  premise,  does 
not  attach  itself  to  St.  Simonism  iti  \Vs  principksy  so  much  as  in  it^ 
details  and  its  spirit.  However  rational  the  grounds  of  any  system 
may  appear,  yet  when  its  advocates  separate  themselves  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  as  some  superior  race ;  when  they  adopt  a  pecul- 
iar garb  and  dress;  when  they  announce  a  great  crisis  in  the 
world's  history,  tind  promise  a  complete  regeneration  of  human 
society  of  which  they  are  themselves  the  precursors ;  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  withhold  from  such  visionary  enthusiasts  the  charge  of 
mysticism.  St.  Simon  not  only  attempted  to  introduce  new  social 
]irinciples,  but  a  new  Christianity.  Moses,  it  was  said,  had  prom- 
ised to  men  a  universal  fraternity.  Jesus  Christ  had  prepared 
it:  St.  Simon  has  realized  it.  In  him  the  universal  Church  at 
length  appears,  in  which  the  whole  man,  socially  as  well  as  individ- 
ually, is  embrisiced. 

Claude  Henri  Count  de  St.  Simon  was  bom  at  Paris,  A.D.  1760, 
of^a  noJ)]e^family.     At  an  early  age  he  went  to  America,  and 
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served  in  the  republican  anmy.  There  his  first  ideas  of  a  new 
state  of  society  were  formed ;  and  when  he  returned  to  France, 
instead  of  taking  any  part  in  the  Revolution,  he  gave  himself  up 
entirely  to  the  realization  of  his  cherished  plans  of  social  refornt 
In  1814  he  published  a  tract  on  the  **  Reorganization  of  European 
Society."  Other  works  on  the  same  topics  followed  in  quick  suc- 
cession ;  at  length,  poor  in  resources,  and  neglected  by  his  country- 
men, yet  to  the  very  last  urging  his  few  followers  to  go  on  in  tlie 
path  he  had  opened  for  them,  he  expired  A.D.  1825, 

After  the  death  of  the  apostle,  strange  to  say,  the  doctrines  he 
had  lived  for  became  suddenly  popula;.  Many  of  the  first  men 
joined  the  ranks  of  his  disciples ;  and  his  principles  were  power- 
fully advocated  in  the  "  Producteur,"  and  even  to  some  extent  in 
the  "  Globe."  Around  these  elements  a  school  of  social  science 
was  soon  gathered.  The  sentiments  it  upheld  were  publicly 
taught;  books  were  written  to  defend  them ;  journals  published  to 
advocate  them ;  and  even  missionaries  were  sent  forth  to  preach 
the  new  faith  throughout  Europe.  At  this  juncture,  the  civil 
authority  interfered, — the  school  itself,  erected  upon  a  very  shallow 
foundation,  suddenly  fell,  and  after  a  brief  but  brilliant  career, 
passed  away  like  a  dream. 

St.  Simonism  comes  before  us  as  a  system  at  once  of  religion 
philosophy,  and  goveniment — one,  too,  by  which  professedly  all  the 
'Us  of  humanity  are  to  be  removed.  That  those  ills  are  at  present 
fearful  both  in  character  and  extent,  all  are  ready  to  admit ;  but 
there  are  few  who  can  understand  the  source  from  whence  they 
arise.  Their  real  source,  says  St.  Simon,  is  to  be  found  in  the  total 
and  universal  want  of  social  unity.  Human  life  has  now  no  com- 
mon principle,  no  common  ideas,  no  common  aim.  Individualism 
rules  throughout  society ;  each  man  has  his  own  views,  and  follows 
his  own  purposes;  so  that  the  body  politic,  which  ought  to  be 
working  harmoniously  in  all  its  parts,  is  given  up  to  virtual  anarchy 
and  confusion. 

Philosophy  and  religion  have  both  attempted  to  remedy  these 
evils,  but  in  vain.  Sensationalism  and  idealism,  though  presenting 
many  a  fine-spun  theory,  have  been  practically  worthless ;  moral 
systems  have  proved  equally  empty  and  futile.  Religion,  though 
it  has  done  its  part,  yet  has  never  assumed  its  highest  form — ^that 
in  which  the  spiritual  is  made  to  bear  upon  the  material  interestsi 
of  mankind.     The  real  gospel  of  social  happiness  has  yet  to  be 
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The  true  philosophy,  as  also  the  true  religion  for  man,  is  to  be 
Bought  for  historically ;  to  find  it,  we  must  attempt  to  deduce  the 
law  of  human  development,  both  as  regards  religion  and  society ; 
in  this  way  only  can  we  interpret  the  past,  comprehend  the  pres- 
ent, and  predict  the  future.  Whatever  elements,  moral,  intellec- 
tual, or  religious,  we  find  operating  upon  human  nature  in  the  prog- 
ress of  its  development,  these  are  the  real  elements  with  which 
philosophy  has  to  do. 

St.  Simon's  doctrine,  therefore,  gives  a  philosophy  of  minds^ 
rather  than  of  mind;  it  presents  a  science  of  humanity  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  of  human  nature  in  its  isolation.  This  principle  is  one 
to  which  no  real  objection,  that  we  are  aware,  can  be  made ;  nay, 
we  regard  it  as  a  most  important  branch  of  philosophy,  to  trace  the 
mental  progress  of  mankind  in  the  world.  All  the  mysticism  at- 
taching to  it  in  the  present  instance  arises  from  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  law  of  development  was  proclaimed,  as  a  divine 
discovery  of  the  new  prophet,  and  as  a  substitute  for  all  philosophy, 
all  politics,  and  all  religion  for  the  future. 

And  what,  then,  is  the  law  of  development,  by  which  humanity 
marches  onward  to  perfection  ?  Society,  according  to  St.  Simon, 
has  shown  two  great  phases  or  epochs,  which,  in  long  cycles,  have 
alternated  with  each  other.  The  one  is  the  organic  epoch,  the 
other  the  critical.  Under  the  former,  society  is  always  bound  to- 
gether by  some  general  law — all  its  facts  regulated  by  some  great 
theory.  Under  the  latter,  all  law  and  theory  is  broken  up ;  unity 
of  action  ceases;  and  individual  interests  goon  clashing  with  each 
other.  This  alternation  has  already  taken  place  twice  in  the  his- 
tory of  humanity.  The  ancient  pagan  period  was  an  organic  state ; 
the  breaking  up  of  paganism  the  critical.  This  led  to  the  second 
organic  period,  by  the  consolidation  of  human  opinion  under  the 
power  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  while  the  second  critical  epoch, 
commencing  with  the  Reformation,  found  its  climax  in  the  French 
Revolution.  St.  Simon  considered  himself  raised  up  to  announce 
the  advent  of  a  third  organic  period,  now  just  at  hand,  in  which 
War,  confusion,  discord,  shall  all  cease,  and  man  be  united  by  the 
triple  bond  of  a  moral,  intellectual,  and  industrial  perfection. 

The  same  law  of  progress,  which  history  shows  us  on  the  broad 
surface  of  human  society,  is  seen  under  another  point  of  view,  in 
the  successive  feat'»res  of  man's  religious  belief.  Religion  has  ap- 
peared under  four  different  aspects ;  that  of  Fetishism,  of  Polythe- 
'sm.  of  Monotheism,  and  lastly  St.  Simon  ism.     Under  the  reign 
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of  Fetishism,  cruelty  and  fear  reigned  universally  throughout 
society — ^it  was  the  age  of  cannibalism,  man  devouring  man 
society  preying  on  itself.  Polytheism  was  an  advanee  upon  this 
state  of  barbarity ; — the  sentiment  of  humanity  began  to  dawn , — 
slavery  took  the  place  of  Islamism,  and  the  iDundations  of  the  social 
edifice  became  visible.  Monotheism,  both  Jewish  and  Christian, 
succeeded.  Slavery  now  gave  way  to  national  institutions ;  the 
spirit  of  love  began  to  expand  itself  over  society  at  large,  and  the 
principle  of  selfishness  to  be  resisted.  Christianity,  however,  while 
accomplishing  these  glorious  results,  has  chiefly  aimed  at  the  spir- 
itual education  of  man,  and  has  not  yet  operated  dijpctly  upon  the 
building  up  of  his  social  and  temporal  happiness.  So  far  from  that, 
the  spiritual  and  material  are  put  into  a  state  of  antagonism  by  it ; 
wkich,  however  necessary  as  a  critical  era  in  the  progress  of  truth, 
yet  gives  rise  to  a  thousand  immediate  evils.  We  await,  then,  the 
last  and  perfect  organic  form  of  the  religious  life  in  the  world; 
that  in  which  the  temporal  and  material  interests  of  man  shall  be 
blended  in  one,  and  social  life  find  its  perfection  in  the  full  expan- 
sion of  religious  truth.  In  this  state  of  society  there  will  be  a  due 
provision  for  education,  legislation,  and  religious  worship.  Every 
man  must  be  a  producer,  and  every  class  of  producers  must  have 
its  own  proper  sphere  of  action.  Priests  of  religion,  men  of  science, 
and  the  industrial  classes,  these  will  form  the  whole  mass  of  society. 
The  most  eminent  of  the  three  divisions  will  form  the  aristocracy 
— the  whole  together  will  form  at  once  the  church  and  the  state ; 
and  the  great  principle  of  action  will  be,  each  man  according  to  his 
capacity,  and  each  capacity  according  to  its  work.  Such  are  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  St.  Simonian  dictrines.*  Inadmissible  as  they 
appear  in  their  original  form,  they  have,  notwithstanding,  proved 
very  suggestive  to  many  active  minds ;  and  stand,  in  fact,  at  the 
vestibule  of  a  school  of  social  inquiry,  which  is  now  actively  en- 
gaged in  bringing  forth  many  remarkable  results. 

The  social  system  which  now  holds  by  far  the  most  prominent 
place  in  France,  is  that  of  Charles  Fourier,  (born  1772,  died  1837.) 
It  is  a  very  common,  but  a  very  erroneous  opinion,  that  Fourier's 
fystem  sprang  from  the  St.  Simonian  doctrines.  It  is  well  known, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  main  points  of  it  were  clearly  developed 
in  the  mind  of  the  author  so  early  as  the  year  1779 :  and  in  the 
vear  1808  he  published  his  "Th6orie  de  quatre  Mouvements,**  which 

*  Abundant  materials  exint  in  France  for  studying  the  St.  Simonian  syntem.    Tht 
oest  works  to  consult  are,  "  Doctrine  de  St.  Simon/'  ( Paris,  second  edit.  Ib29,)  wid  aa 
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was  many  years  before  St.  Simon  had  produced  the  least  impress 
sion  upon  the  world.  The  fact  is,  that  many  of  the  St.  Simonian 
school,  after  the  death  of  the  founder,  adopted  portions  of  Fourier's 
phraseology,  and  that,  at  the  dissolution  of  it,  some  of  the  ablest 
writers  came  over  to  the  other  system.'  This  may,  probably,  have 
given  rise  to  the  notion,  that  the  phalansterian  doctrines  were  affil 
iated  upon  the  St.  Simonian. 

For  many  years  after  the  publication  of  his  first  work,  Fourier 
excited  no  attention ;  his  only  friend  and  follower  was  M.  Just 
Muiron,  who,  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  his  views  of  society 
entered  warmly  with  him  into  the  task  of  propagating  them.  In 
1822  Fourier  published  his  **  Th^orie  de  TUnit^  Universelle,"  which 
was  succeeded  by  the  "  Nouveau  Monde  Industriel  et  Soci^taire," 
and  "La  fausse  Industrie."  These  works,  though  giving  a  very  full 
and  even  learned  exposition  of  his  doctrines,  yet  are  written  in  a 
style  so  strange,  and  a  technology  so  unusual,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  produced  but  little  ^effect  upon  the  public  at 
large.  Fortunately  for  the  credit  of  the  system,  it  succeeded  in 
engaging  the  eloquent  pen  of  M.  Victor  Consid^rant ;  to  him  were 
added  from  the  ranks  of  the  St.  Simonians^  M.  Abel  Transon  and 
M.  Jules  Le  Chevalier.  After  the  death  of  Fourier,  accordingly, 
in  1837,  the  school  began  to  organize  itself;  and  the  doctrines 
it  maintained  began  to  spread  amongst  many  thinking  minds  in 
France.  A  journal  entitled  '^La  Phalange,"  which  had  been  insti* 
tuted  in  18B6,  advocated,  and  still  advocates  the  views  of  the 
society  with  great  spirit ;  and  within  the  last  year  or  two  a  daily 
paper,  "  La  Democratic  Pacifique,"  has  been  entirely  devoted  to 
its  principles  and  interests.  The  school  is  at  this  moment,  we  be- 
lieve, greatly  on  the  increase:  the  "bulletins"  for  the  last  three 
years  show,  at  any  rate,  a  vast  accession  both  of  money  and 
men.* 

Our  readers  may  now  be  interested  to  understand  something  of 
a  system,  which  confessedly  constitutes  a  *^  great  fact"  in  the  lit- 
erary history  of  the  present  day ;  for  although  it  appears  promi- 
nently as  a  social  theory,  yet  being  grounded  in  metaphysical  prin- 
ciples, it  can  be  viewed,  strictly  speaking,  as  a  complete  system  of 
philosophy. 

First  of  all,  then,  according  to  Fourier,  it  must  be  admitted  that 

*  An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  system  into  Ens^Und  by  Mr.  Doherty,  who 
nublished  for  a  short  time  the  «  London  Phalanx."  While  this  has  disappeared  in 
England,  the  literature  has  been  vastly  increasing  in  France.  I  have  1  efore  me  • 
catok^ue  of  more  than  thirty  separate  works,  advocatii^  the  phalanstmaan  syateoL 
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reason  is  to  man  an  organ  of  truth.  Without  this  admission,  al 
philosophy,  nay,  all  human  knowledge,  is  worthless.  But  reason 
grasps  not  truth  at  once.  Starting  from  a  few  fundamental  prin- 
ciples it  makes  many  tentative  efforts,  falls  into  many  errors,  and 
yet  in  the  main  advances.  So  it  was,  for  example,  in  astronomy, 
un*il  the  true  law  of  gravitation  was  established,  when  all  became 
plam.  So  it  is  with  regard  to  society  ;  theories  of  socialism  can 
be  only  tentative  until  the  real  law  of  human  nature  is  eliminated ; 
but  then  society  will  become  harmonious. 

As  the  foundation  of  all  science,  we  must  raise  our  minds  to  the 
contemplation  of  God,  Everything  within  and  around  us  pro- 
claims the  existence  of  a  supreme  being  of  infinite  intelligence, 
wisdom,  and  goodness.  From  him  all  creation  has  flowed  forth ; 
and  all  must,  therefore,  bear  upon  it  the  impress  of  his  own  divine 
and  harmonious  mind.  Experience  proves  that  this  is  the  case, 
for  nature  is  full  of  harmony.  Music  is  a  manifestation  of  divine 
harmony ;  the  colors  of  *the  spectrum  aflbrd  us  another  manifesta- 
tion of  it ;  wherever  we  look,  the  same  great  feature  of  the  divine 
nature  is  exhibited.* 

Man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God ;  he  is  the  mirror  of  the 
universe.  As  such,  there  must  be  in  human  nature  at  once  the 
purest  harmony,  and  the  highest  unity.  To  suppose  otherwise, 
would  be  absolutely  derogatory  to  the  wisdom,  the  power,  or  the 
beneficence  of  the  Creator.  Evil,  it  is  true,  exists,  but  this  may 
be  easily  explained.  Slippose  ^  mechanic  to  construct  a  beautiful 
machine,  and  some  bungling  workmen  were  to  throw  it  into  con- 
fusion, should  we  say  that  the  fault  were  in  the  machine,  or  in  the 
Ignorance  of  the  workmen  ?  Of  course  the  latter.  So  it  is  with 
humanity.  As  made  by  God,  it  is  a  perfect  and  harmonious  con- 
struction ;  and  the  source  of  all  evil  is  to  be  sought  for  in  that 
wide-spread  ignorance,  which,  without  comprehending  human  na- 
ture  aright,  throws  it  into  false  positions,  and  puts  all  its  fine-strung 
harmonies  into  discord.f 

The  great  thing,  then,  is  to  study  man : — to  study  him  by  the 
purest  light  of  our  reason ;  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  investigation 
all  we  know  of-  God,  the  Creator,  and  all  the  analysis  of  creation 
at  large.  The  study  of  man  comprehends  two  fields  of  research, 
— that  of  his  history^  and  that  of  his  c(  ^titution.     History  shows 

•  See  "  Nouveau  Monde  Indust."  p.  445.  Also,  "  SolidariU,'*  by  Hippolyte  Renaud, 
chajM.  ii.  and  viii.  Throughout  all  his  works,  Fourier  draws  frequent  illusirations  from 
"nuxic^  to  which  he  had  been  early  paBsionatelv  attached 

t "  Solidarite,  p.  25j  '  hln  iJ 
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Uif  humanity  passing  through  a  succession  of  phases,  answering  to 
tiie  infancy y  youth,  adolescence,  virility,  and  old  age  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  termed  by  Fourier,  Ed^nisme,  Sauvagerie,  Patriarcat, 
Barbarie,  Civilisation.  In  these  several  eras,  we  see  the  principle 
of  union  gradually  developing  in  connection  with  the  rise  of  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

The  next  step  in  human  progress,  must  be  that  in  which  the 
present  system  of  individualism  prevalent  through  society  shall  be 
broken  up ;  in  which  the  true  law  of  society  shall  be  discovered ; 
in  which  men  shall  find  their  highest  interest  and  happiness  in  the 
public  weal ;  in  which  the  happiness  of  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity shall  be  absolutely  identified.  This  state  is  termed  that  of 
harmony* 

To  understand  this  state,  and  the  means  of  attaining  it,  we  must 
become  acquainted  with  man  in  his  nature  and  constitution.  Upon 
the  knowledge  of  these,  Fourier's  whole  social  system  depends. 
Man  is  in  himself  a  trinity,  a  compound  of  three  principles.f 

1.  The  Passions — Active  or  motive  principle. 

2.  The  Body — Passive  principle. 

3.  Intelligence — Regulative  or  mathematical  principle. 

The  body  is  the  mere  organ  or  tool  of  the  man.  Intelligence 
gives  the  rules  or  laws  of  all  movement ;  and  the  passions  are  the 
sole  causes  which  impel  the  will  to  action.  J  The  real  man,  then, 
is  to  be  studied  in  the  wiU,  and  in  all  the  passions  (/.  e.  motives) 
which  determine  it ;  to  understand  man,  therefore,  aright,  we  must 
endeavor  to  grasp  the  whole  of  the  principles  of  his  activity,  and 
comprehend  the  mechanism  of  his  passions. 

These  have  been  discussed  by  Fourier  with  great  acuteness  and 
precision.  As  there  are  three  parts  of  the  human  constitution,  so, 
he  considers,  there  are  three  classes  of  passions,  representing  three 
ruling  tendencies  or  attractions.  1.  There  is  the  tendency  to  phys- 
ical  enjoyment,  (tendance  au  luxe,)  and  this  is  satisfied  through 
the  sensitive  passions ;  namely,  taste,  smell,  sight,  hearing,  touch. 
2.  There  is  the  tendency  in  man  to  form  into  groups  with  his  fel- 
low-man: this  tendency  is  supplied  by  the  afTective  passions, 
which  are  friendship,  ambition,  love,  and  domesticity.  3.  There 
Is  the  tendency  to  series  or  rank.  Men  not  only  form  into  groups, 
but  difTerent  groups  seek  to  attain  a  different  rank  or  standing  in 
scxslety,  thus  creating  a  regular  system  of  series  or  degrees  from 

•  •*  Nouveau  Monde,"  sees.  vL  and  vii.  f  "  Solidarite,**  p.  38. 

I  The  term  p&ssion  U  uaed  by  Fourier  to  nsnifj  any  inward  motive  whale  ver. 
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the  lowest  to  the  highest  This  tendency  is  served  by  tliree  pas 
sions— emulation,  agreement,  and  diversity ;  for  men  of  different 
ranks  will  stand  aflfected  to  others  by  rivalry,  by  sympathy  in  their 
views,  or  by  the  love  of  change.  These  are  termed  by  FouriOT. 
^  la  Cabaliste,  la  Composite,  and  la  Papillonne" — ^forming  the  dis- 
tributive, as  the  others  formed  the  affective  passions.  The  whole 
of  these  springs  of  action  thus  tend  to  create  perfect  harmony  in 
society ;  for  just  as  nature  has  taken  care  to  balance  the  numbers 
of  the  sexes,  so  also  does  she  distribute  men  of  different  tendencies 
in  such  a  way,  that  the  whole  of  the  passions  shall  be  in  equilib- 
rium, and  perfect  unity  be  the  result,  forming,  as  it  is  termed,  the 
pivot  around  which  the  whole  revolve. 

The  following  table  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  whole  analysis : — 


PIVOT-PASSION.       GENERIO    PASSIONS. 


RADIOAb  PASSIONS. 


Unity  or 
HarmoDj. 


a  Tendency  to  Luxury 
or  physical  enjoyment 


0  Tendency  to  Groups. 


y  Tendency  to  Ranks 
or  Series. 


1.  Taste. 

2.  Smell. 

3.  Sight 

4.  Hearing. 

5.  Touch. 

6.  Ambition. 

7.  Friendship. 

8.  Love. 

9.  Domesticity 

10.  Rivalry. 

11.  Concord 
13.  Diversity. 


Sensativt. 


Affective. 


DistributivB. 


Of  these  twelve  radical  passions,  the  four  affective  are  the  car- 
dinal, like  the  four  notes  in  the  octave,  which  form  the  main  chords  ; 
the  three  distributive  answer  to  the  other  three  notes,  which  form 
the  subordinate  chords ;  while  the  five  sensitive,  answer  to  the  five 
semi-tones,  which  complete  the  twelve  parts  of  the  chromatic 
scale.* 

Such,  then,  are  the  elements  of  human  nature,  such  the  mate- 
rials with  which  society  has  to  be  constructed ;  we  can  now  pro- 
ceed, therefore,  to  discover  the  organization  of  social  life.  Hu- 
manity is  at  present  like  a  splendid  organ,  entirely  out  of  tune. 
Harmony  exists  not,  for  each  man  is  individualized  in  his  interests, 
and  stands  in  a  kind  of  antagonism  to  all  the  rest.  Moral  purity 
exists  not;  for  the  passions  not  having  their  natural  sphere  of 
action,  become  contorted  or  extravagant,  and  lead  into  every 
species  of  crime.  Happiness  and  liberty  exist  not ;  for  of  what 
use  is  it  to  have  freedom  inscribed  upon  the  parchments  of  the 
empire,  when  the  man  is  a  slave  to  a  labor,  which  is  tota.ly  af 

•  Ty.  Solidarity  p.  47. 
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rari^nce  with  his  tastes  and  attractions?  For  the  oassicns  to 
exist  in  a  state  of  harmony  and  equilibrium,  society  must  be  con 
structed  on  rational  and  philosophical  principles ;  each  attraction 
must  have  its  satisfaction,  and  the  tendency  to  vice  must  be  re- 
pelled, and  overcome,  not  by  punishment  and  restraint,  but  by  the 
happiness  each  man  will  find  in  following  out  his  proper  destination. 

A  community  of  400  families,  comprehending  about  1800  souls, 
is  considered  by  Fourier  sufficient  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  society. 
Such  a  community  he  terms  a  Phalange,  and  the  palace  in  which 
they  reside  a  Fhalanst6re.  The  Phalange  is  to  be  built  in  a  pe- 
culiar form,  containing  dwelling-houses  of  different  sizes,  gardens, 
workshops,  and  everything  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  social  life. 
It  is  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  an  area  of  about  a  league  square, 
which  is  to  be  cultivated  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  The 
cattle,  fruit,  flowers,  &c.,  which  are  reared  on  the  estate,  will  sup- 
ply the  five  senses  with  objects  of  satisfaction,  and  administer  to 
the  physical  necessities  of  the  inhabitants.  Next,  the  afiective  pas- 
sions are  to  be  consulted.  Friendships  will  be  formed  between 
those  who  have  a  natural  attraction  for  each  other,  uninfluenced 
by  the  sordid  motives  which  society  now  presents.  Ambition  will 
find  an  ample  field  for  exertion,  and  men  will  unite  into  groups  to 
carry  out  their  plans.  Love  will  unite  the  sexes  in  perfect  har- 
mony, when  all  selfish  interests  in  the  shape  of  property,  &c.,  cease 
to  be  consulted.  And,  lastly,  the  family  circle  will  have  all  its 
charms  without  its  anxieties  and.  its  cares.  Such  will  be  the  pri- 
mary grouping  of  mankind,  when  these  affections  are  left  to  their 
natural  play. 

But  now  the  distributive  passions  will  come  into  play.  Men  have 
different  tastes.  Some  will  follow  agriculture,  some  gardening,  some 
commerce,  some  domestic  duties,  while  others  will  choose  education, 
literature,  science,  or  religion,  as  their  favorite  employment.  Every 
man  will  be  at  liberty  to  enter  whatever  group  he  pleases,  or  to 
change  his  occupation  ast)ften  as  he  may  desire ;  but  assuredly,  as 
every  man  finds  his  happiness  alone  in  activity,  he  will  do  something, 
where  everything  lies  open  to  his  choice.  Some  will  be  incited  by 
rivalry,  others  by  syin-pathy,  while  all  may  enjoy  variety.  The 
property  of  the  community  will  consist  of  capital,  labor,  talent. 
These  will  all  be  rewarded  proportionally  to  their  value ;  the  whole 
community  will  partake  of  the  benefit  of  what  each  member  affords 
and  a  state  of  harmony  will  ensue,  which,  whila  it  gives  employ- 
ment and  support  to  all.  will  excite  all  to  emulation,  and  give  a 
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stimulus  to  commerce,  science,  and  literature,  such  as,  under  the 
present  state  of  things,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  realize.  Diversity 
of  rank  there  must  ever  be;  for  while  there  is  harmony  in  nature, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  equality.  Every  man,  however,  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  realizing  wealth,  honor,  esteem,  and  even  power» 
exactly  in  proportion  to  his  talent  and  his  industry. 

It  is  vain  for  us  to  attempt  entering  into  the  details  of  the  Phal- 
ansterian  community.  Doubtless  they  must  appear  very  Utopian, 
as  here  described  ;  but  the  genius  and  benevolence  of  the  author  of 
the  system,  certainly  aflford  good  reason  for  giving  an  attentive  ear 
to  his  suggestions,  since  much  may  often  be  learned  even  from  a 
theory  which  appears  to  be  only  dictated  by  the  boldest  enthu- 
siasm. 

Fourier,  to  complete  his  philosophy,  carried  Ws  principles  at 
length  into  the  highest  regions  of  human  thought.  Under  the  title 
of  "  Cosmogony,*'  he  pushed  his  researches  into  the  spiritual  nature 
of  man,  showing  his  unity  with  God,  and  with  the  universe  at  large. 
Under  the  title  of  "  Universal  Analogy,"  he  attempted  to  carry  hia 
laws  of  harmony  into  the  various  realms  of  nature ;  and  thus  to 
make  discoveries  which,  to  the  method  of  induction,  would  have 
been  forever  impossible.  Some  of  his  school  are  now  carrying  on 
similar  researches,  and  applying  the  numerical  laws  we  have  re- 
ferred to,  to  the  questions  of  physiology,  language,  and  religion. 
Having  just  indicated,  however,  the  main  principles  of  his  system, 
as  a  philosophy,  we  must  be  content  to  point  out  the  works  by 
which  our  readers  may  enter,  if  they  choose,  into  the  details  of  the 
Phalansterian  doctrines.* 

Many  of  Fourier's  doctrines  upon  cosmogony,  upon  the  spiritual 
body  in  man,  upon  metempsychosis,  upon  the  details  of  universal 
analogy,  are,  we  believe,  regarded,  even  by  many  of  his  followers, 
as  extravagant  and  theosophic.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  he  only  put  them  forward  as  speculations^  not  as  scientific  facts. 
What  he  regards  alone  as  strictly  scientific,  is  his  analysis  of  human 
nature,  and  his  theory  of  social  organization.  On  these  subjects, 
however,  there  are  some  points  very  unsatisfactory.  His  doctrine 
of  evil,  though  containing  some  truth,  is  far  from  probing  the  mis- 
chief to  its  centre.     There  is  a  perturbation  in  human  nature  which 

*  The  student  of  Fourier  should  begin  by  some  of  the  rimpler  writinirg  of  the  school, 
as  the  "  Exposition  Abr<^gre,"  of  M.  Considerant  He  will  oe  highly  interested  by  m! 
"^antagrel's  Diidogues,  cruitled  "  [*e  Fou  du  Palais  Royal  **  The  !)eat  synthetica 
4ew  of  the  system,  is  that  cnlitletl  "  Solidarite,"  by  M.  Renaod.  '  After  those  works 
ne  may  proceed  to  the  writinijs  of  Fourier  himuelf.  particularly  the  ''  Ncuveau  Monde 
Industiicl."    A  l^e  of  Fourier  has  been  written  by  M.  Charles  Pellarin.  . 
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needs  a  Divine  cure,  before  holiness  and  happiness  can  result  from 
Its  being  left  to  the  play  of  its  natural  attractions.  I  know  we 
must  separate,  as  Bishop  Butler  does,  between  the  original  consti- 
tution of  man  by  God,  and  his  superadded  sinful  tendencies ;  but 
those  tendencies  demand  something  more  potent  than  a  Phalan- 
St6re,  to  bring  the  heart  right,  and  purify  the  conscience.  Till  this 
is  done,  society  may  present  an  outward  paradise,  but  there  will  be 
all  the  elements  of  hell  itself  within  the  soul.  Another  point  that 
wants  great  consideration  is  the  analysis  of  the  passions.  If  that 
be  imperfect,  the  credit  of  the  whole  system  is  broken  down.  But 
we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  admit  that  the  science  of  human  nature 
has  been  at  once  begun  and  completed  in  the  person  of  Fourier. 
That  he  merits  the  title  of  great  genius  and  great  philanthropy, 
must  be  admitted  ;  but  he  has  added  only  his  portion  to  the  noble 
edifice  of  human  science.  Much  that  he  has  written  will  pass 
away  into  oblivion ;  but  the  truth  he  uttered  (and  he  uttered  much) 
will  mingle  up  with  the  mass  of  our  knowledge,  when  the  system, 
as  a  whole,  has  vanished  forever,  like  a  splendid  dream. 

In  the  above  sketches  of  St.  Simon  and  Fourier,  we  have  given 
the  two  main  social  systems  of  modem  times.  As  schools  of  phi- 
losophy, they  are  both  marked  by  the  use  that  is  made  of  the  his- , 
torical  element.  Both  have  regarded  mankind  as  being  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  progress  ;  and  it  is  this  idea  of  progress  (one  which  is 
also  shared  by  the  Eclectic  school)  which  has  given  a  distinctive 
feature  to  every  system,  that  has  aimed  primarily  at  illustrating  the 
philosophy  of  social  life.  On  the  contrary,  the  theological  school 
we  have  described  under  the  title  of  Scepticism,  advocating,  for 
the  most  part,  the  doctrines  of  absolute  power,  have  rejected  the 
idea  of  progress,  as  involving  all  the  errors  of  pantheism  in  theol- 
ogy, and  radicalism  in  politics ;  and  maintained  the  existence  of  a 
fixed  and  unalterable  standard  of  eternal  truth. 

There  is  a  class  of  writers,  however,  which  take  their  stand 
midway  between  these  two  ideas.  Convinced,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  the  reality  of  human  progress,  still  they  recognize  the  existence 
of  a  body  of  traditional  truth,  which  has  come  down  upon  the 
stream  of  time,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day.  Of  these 
writers,  some  regard  the  traditionary  element  as  being  the  univer* 
sal  consent  of  mauMnd,  of  whatever  period  or  of  whatever  relig- 
ion ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  regard  it  as  belonging  more  particu- 
larly to  the  Christian  revelation,  either  in  its  preparatory  forms  or 
;♦«  subsequent  development :  but  both  unite  in  recognizing  the  re 
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ality  of  progress  as  the  law  of  human  nature.  The  former  of 
these  schools  is  represented  by  M.  Pierre  Leroux ;  the  latter  by 
M.  Buchez. 

M.  Pierre  Leroux  was  one  of  the  ardent  and  aspiring  minds 
who  studied  first  in  the  school  of  St.  Simon.  In  1824  he  became 
one  of  the  originators  and  first  editors  of  ''  The  Globe ;"  and  it 
was  probably  owing  to  his  influence,  that  that  remarkable  journal 
savored  for  some  time  so  strongly  of  the  St.  Simonian  doctrines. 
Since  the  disappearance  of  St.  Simonism,.  M .  Leroux  has  assumed 
an  independent  position,  attempting  to  centre  in  himself,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  results  of  the  eclectic  psychology,  the  traditional  ele- 
ment of  the  catholic  philosophy,  and  the  historical  speculations  of 
the  sociologists — a  position  truly  of  no  little  difficulty,  but  one 
which  his  metaphysical  acumen,  and  his  universal  learning,  emi- 
nently qualified  him  to  assume. 

About  the  year  1833  he  commenced,  in  conjunction  with  M. 
Renaud,  the  composition  of  the  **  EncyclopWie  Nouvelle,"  (as  yet 
incomplete,)  in  which  many  of  his  philosophical  and  religious  opin- 
ions are  somewhat  fully  developed.  Since  then,  there  have  ap- 
peared from  his  pen,  a  "  Refutation  de  TEclecticisme,"  in  which  he 
has  attempted  to  develop  the  true  idea  of  philosophy ;  an  ''  Essai 
sur  I'Egalite,"  in  which  he  defines  and  illustrates  the  modem  notion 
of  humanity,  as  being  one  united  organization  of  labor  and  inter- 
est ;  a  little  treatise  entitled  "  De  la  Doctrine  du  Progr^s  Continu," 
and,  finally,  an  elaborate  work  ''  De  THumanit^,  de  son  Principe, 
et  de  son  Avenir."*  It  is  from  this  last  work,  as  being  the  resume 
of  his  former  opinions,  that  I  shall  give  the  following  account  of 
his  philosophical  stand-point. 

The  great  object  of  M .  Leroux's  philosophy  is  Man.  It  attempts 
to  determine  what  -he  is,  what  is  his  destination,  what  his  rights, 
what  his  duties,  and  what  his  law.  The  psychological  schools  of 
philosophy  since  Descartes  have  labored  at  these  questions,  but 
abored  unsuccessfully.  Their  point  of  departure  has  always  been 
the  me ;  in  this  they  have  expected  to  find  all  truth  embodied ;  to 
the  individual  reason  they  have  applied  for  the  solution  of  every 
fundamental  problem.  To  say  that  their  labors  have  been  alto- 
gether vain,  would  be  incorrect,  for  many  results  have  been  gath- 
ered up  on  the  way  ;  but  still  they  have  totally  failed  of  getting 
upon  any  solid  ground,  or  of  educing  any  satisfactory  result 

•  M.  Leroox  is  also  united  with  Mad.  Dudevant  in  the  editonhip  of  the  "  Refit 
uid6pendant.'* 
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What,  in  fact,  is  the  me,  what  is  the  individual  reason  ?  A  mere 
abstraction,  a  fiction  of  philosophy,  which  has  no  rea«  existence.^ 
No  man  can  regard  self  as  an  independent  creation,  containing  an 
independent  revelation  of  truth.  Every  separate  mind,  and  every 
individual  reason,  only  exists  aii  part  of  a  vast  whole,  as  a  link  in 
that  great  series,  the  totality  of  which  we  call  humanity.  The 
thoughts,  feelings,  beliefs,  principles,  which  each  man  recc^nizes 
in  himself,  do  not  spring  up  originally  in  his  individual  mind  ;  he 
receives  them  as  a  part  of  the  universal  truth  of  mankind.  Had 
he  lived  earlier,  he  would  have  had  other  thoughts ;  those  who  live 
later,  will  have  others  again.  The  roe,  then,  or  the  individual  man, 
must  hold  a  very  subordinate  place  in  the  investigations  of  philos- 
ophy ;  the  great  point  is  to  study  mankindt  to  know  what  it  has 
been,  what  it  is,  what  it  will  be  hereafter. 

This  investigation,  according  to  M.  Leroux,  all  comes  under  the 
tcience  of  life.  The  individual  reason  may  discover  formal  or 
mathematical  truth ;  but  to  study  man^  we  must  cast  our  gaze 
upon  the  whole  flow  of  human  life ;  and  here  only  can  we  make 
discoveries  which  can  be  of  any  value  as  elucidating  his  nature 
and  destination.  The  origin  of  humanity  lies  beyond  our  reach, 
the  end  lief  equally  beyond  it.  All  we  see  is  a  certain  number  of 
links  in  the  centre  of  a  series,  of  which  we  know  neither  the  com- 
nencement  nor  termination,  and  these  form  the  whole  material  of 
our  scientific  research.  The  direct  object  of  philosophy,  therefore, 
is  to  gain  a  complete  view  of  the  catholic  tradition  of  mankind,  so 
far  as  history  can  reach ;  secondly,  to  determine  its  progress  in  the 
past ;  and,  thirdly,  from  this  to  deduce  its  continued  progress  for 
the  future.f 

M.  Leroux  having  thus  explained  the  nature  and  objects  of  phi« 
losophy,  takes  the  individual  man  as  his  starting  point,  and  as  being 
to  us  the  necessary  link  with  humanity  at  large.  And  what  is  the 
individual  man  ?  A  being  alone  in  time  and  space,  isolated  from 
all  the  other  creation  ?  Is  he  an  animal  only  ?  or  is  he  a  soul  ? 
None  of  these  definitions  or  ideas  will  come  near  the  truth.  What 
shall  we  say  then  ?  "  Lliomme  n'est  ni  une  &me,  ni  un  animal ; 
I'homme  est  un  animal  transform^  par  la  raison,  et  uni  a  Thu- 
manit^.";(  The  ancients  defined  man  as  a  social  and  political 
animal,  and  so  far  they  were  correct ;  but  history  since  then  has 
taught  us  more.    It  has  taught  us  that  man  is  perfectible,  that  so- 

•  «  De  rHumanitd/'  p.  113.  f  Y^-  "  Da  la  Doct.  du  Proffrds  Humaio." 

t '« De  rHonaaali,*'  p.  130. 
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ciety  is  perfectible,  that  the  human  race  is  perfectible.  It  ni^ 
taught  us  that  by  social  combination  the  evils  of  the  world  may  be 
overcome,  that  all  the  antagonism  of  society  may  cease,  and  that  th 
interests  of  all  may  become  solidified  in  the  very  structure  of  social 
life.  This  alone  can  bring  about  human  happiness,  and  this  has 
been  the  very  point  to  which  society  is  ever  tending.  **  Yes/'  ex- 
claims our  author,  *'  Plato  says  truly — We  gravitate  to  God,  attracted 
by  him  who  is  the  sovereign  beauty,  by  the  loving  and  rational 
instinct  of  our  nature.  But  just  as  the  bodies  placed  on  the  sur- 
face of  our  earth  do  only  gravitate  towards  the  sun  all  together, 
and  as  the  attraction  of  the  earth  is,  so  to  say,  only  the  centre  of 
their  mutual  attraction  ;  so  we  gravitate  spiritually  to  God,  by  the 
intervention  of  humanity."*  Such  is  the  compendium  of  the 
whole  history  of  philosophy. 

In  prosecution  of  these  views,  M.  Leroux  has  devoted  himself 
with  great  ardor  and  learning  to  historical  research.  He  has  in- 
vestigated the  relics  of  ancient  tradition,  labored  to  gather  up  the 
testimony  of  mankind  in  all  ages  upon  the  idea  of  God,  of  immor- 
tality, and  a  future  life  ;  and  attempted  to  show  that  Christianity 
is  the  regular  development  of  the  catholic  truth  of  the  world  upon 
these  points.  As,  however,  the  law  of  progress  still  llemains  ia 
force,  the  conceptions  of  Christianity  will  give  way  to  a  more  per- 
fect religion.  What  the  future  will  be  we  are  at  present  ignorant 
but  we  are  laboring  for  it.  The  tradition  of  Europe  will  be  handed 
down  to  the  next  generation,  and  as  is  ever  the  case,  the  science 
of  the  present  will  become  the  basis  of  the  religion  of  the  future. 

Such  are  the  main  ideas  of  the  philosophy  now  under  review. 
Like  the  system  of  St.  Simon  and  of  Fourier,  it  looks  only  upon 
the  more  outward  features  of  human  nature ;  expects  the  creation 
of  a  state  of  earthly  bliss  from  the  improved  arrangements  of  hu- 
man society ;  passes  by  the  real  elements  of  evil  and  of  suiTering 
which  lie  deep  in  the  core  of  the  human  heart ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, mistakes  the  whole  nature,  genius,  purport,  grandeur, 
and  divinity  of  Christianity.  So  far  as  such  speculations  bear 
upon  social  life,  they  assume  a  genial,  a  benevolent,  and  a  bene- 
ficial aspect ;  they  teach  us  what  Christianity  has  taught  them^ 
the  principles  of  charity,  peace,  and  human  brotherhood.  But  they 
comprehend  not  the  deep  philosophy  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
which  aims  at  the  regeneration  of  society,  only  through  the  regen- 
eration of  the  human  soul.^n  l^f,  neithec^of  the  three  systems 
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we  have  reviewed,  can  be  honestly  cleared  of  the  charge  of  pan- 
^  theism  ;  and  hence  they  virtually  involve  the  fatalistic  conclusions 
to  which  all  pantheism  inevitably  leads. 

M.  Buchez,  like  Pierre  Leroux,  had  his  philosophical  ability  first 
awakened  in  the  school  of  St.  Simon,  and,  like  him  also,  has  (.ince 
its  disruption  assumed  an  independent  position.  Like  all  the  ndnds 
which  received  their  first  impulse  from  the  doctrines  of  sociology, 
he  has  taken  his  stand  upon  the  idea  of  human  progress,  and 
sought  for  the  solution  of  his  philosophical  problems  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  history.  In  his  "  Essai  d'un  Traits  de  Philosophic/'  he 
attempted  to  explain  every  great  philosophical  question  from  a 
moral  point  of  view,  considering  that  they  find  here  their  most 
satisfactory  solution.  It  is,  however,  in  his  "Introduction  a  la 
Science  de  I'Histoire,"  that  he  has  pursued  his  own  peculiar  doc- 
trines with  the  greatest  fulness  and  originality. 

In  the  prolegomena  to  that  work,  he  begins  by  giving  a  picture 
of  the  evils  under  which  mankind  is  now  groaning,  and  shows  that 
it  is  the  province  of  history  to  reveal  the  real  function  of  human 
society.  In  the  first  book  he  enters  at  once  upon  the  science  of 
history,  which  is  defined  to  be  "  that  which  eijables  us  to  see  the 
tfOcial  future  of  the  human  race  in  the  order  of  its  free  activity." 
This  science  turns  upon  two  ideas:  1.  That  of  humanity,  and 
2.  That  ofprogress.  Humanity,  philosophically  viewed,  is  the  func- 
Hon  of  universal  order,  the  highest  expression  of  the  Divine  ideas. 
Progress  is  the  law  of  universal  order,  a  process  in  the  nature  of 
man  analogous  to  that  which  we  see  in  every  part  of  the  whole 
creation. 

The  second  book  brings  us  to  the  method  in  which  the  science 
of  history  is  to  be  pursued.  A  valid  science'  may  be  said  in  any 
case  to  exist,  when  we  have  so  far  discovered  the  law  of  the  case, 
as  to  foresee  the  future  with  precision  and  certainty.  This  leads 
to  a  very  full  and  acute  discussion  of  the  law  of  the  generation  of 
social  facts,  in  the  determination  of  which  he  has  brought  to  his  aid 
the  notion  of  progress,  the  logical  development  of  ideas,  and  the 
tendential  movements  of  society. 

The  third  book  is  on  social  constants,  those  great  features  of 
humanity  which  remain  ever  the  same  amidst  the  perpetual  changes 
of  human  opinion.  These  refer  to  morals — the  Divine  law  of  our 
free  activity  to  art,  to  science,  and  to  labor. 

The  fourth  book  is  one  of  great  interest ;  referring  to  the  aflSllia- 
tion  of  all  the  diflferent  branches  of  human  knowledge,  and  showing 
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how  the  idea  of  progress  may  be  made  the  basis  of  a  coniplete  Ea- 
cyclopsedic  arrangement  of  them. 

The  fifth  book  is  occupied  with  speculations  on  the  origin  and 
natural  history  of  the  globe  we  inhabit,  while  the  last  two  books, 
entitled  **  Androgenic,"  discuss  the  creation  of  man  and  the  dilTer- 
ent  revelations  by  which  he  has  been  instructed  by  God,  and  ren- 
dered fit  for  the  high  destiny  to  which  he  has  been  called. 

This  may  give  a  general  idea  of  the  plan  and  the  purport 
which  M.  Buchez  has  kept  before  him  in  this  remarkable  work. 
While  on  the  one  side  the  idea  of  progress  is  his  guiding  star,  yet 
it  is  evident,  from  his  general  style  of  remark,  that  he  has  been  led 
near  to  the  Catholic  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  finds  in  them  the 
germ  of  all  the  notions  which  it  is  the  aim  of  philosophy  to  evolve 
from  the  phenomena  of  universal  history.  The  method  of  philo- 
sophical investigation  thus  determined,  has  been  pursued  by  several 
other  writers  of  considerable  ability.  M.  J.  F.  A.  Boulland  has 
folUowed  it  up  by  an  "  Essai  d'Histoire  Universelle,  ou  Expose 
comparatif  des  Ti^aditions  de  tous  les  Peuples,"  and  a  similar  woik, 
entitled  *^Histoires  des  Transformations  Religieuses  et  Morales  de0 
Peuples."  Dr.  Ott  also,  to  whom  we  have  before  .referred  as  a 
commentator  upon  Hegel,  has  joined  himself  to  this  school  in  his 
**  Manuel  d'Histoire  Universelle." 

The  only  additional  author  we  shall  notice  as  belonging  to  the 
modern  school  of  French  mysticism,  is  M.  Ballanche.  This  volik 
minous  writer  was  bom  at  Lyons,  in  1776,  and  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  his  life  was  the  almost  constant  prey  of  the  most 
painful  afflictions.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  mind  of  high  sensi- 
bility, warmed  by  the  rays  of  a  vivid  imagination,  and  chastened 
in  spirit  by  the  cup  of  suffering,  M.  Ballanche  gradually  developed 
a  character  of  singular  excellence  and  beauty.  During  his  earlier 
years  of  literary  activity,  he  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to 
poetry,  or  the  higher  order  of  sentimental  prose- composition ;  but 
about  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  he  was  led,  probably  by  the  po- 
itical  circumstances  of  the  country,  into  the  region  of  philosophical 
thinking.  Besides  the  prolegomena  to  some  of  his  poetical  writings, 
he  has  developed  his  views  on  the  philosophy  of  society  in  two 
distinct  works,  the  one  entitled  an  **  Essai  sur  les  Institutions  So- 
ciales,"  the  other  entitled  "  La  Paling6n6sie  Sociale." 

In  the  former  of  these  works  he  treads  in  the  footsteps  of  M.  de 
Bonald,  regarding  language  as  a  primitive  revelation  from  God, 
^d  contaming  the  priniary  germs  of  aU  truth.     Tathis  theon^  of 
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M.  de  BoDold,  however,  he  has  appended  the  idea  of  progress.  The 
primitive  tradition,  couched  in  words,  presented  truth  in  a  very 
material  and  symbolical  form,  and  it  was  only  preserved  and  spread 
by  the  ancient  myths  and  poems,  by  which  the  early  tribes  handed 
down  their  wisdom  from  age  to  age.  After  a  time,  writing  was 
invented.  Truth  now  became,  as  it  were,  embalmed  in  signs ;  and 
just  in  proportion  as  it  lost  its  character  of  poetic  inspiration,  it 
gained  in  reflective  clearness  and  certainly.  Now,  truth  is  not 
only  spoken  and  written,  but  is  sXso  printed.  Here,  again,  it  is 
held  up  still  more  distinctly  to  the  contemplation  of  the  reason, 
which  still  struggles  on  to  comprehend  the  ideas  which  lie  about  it, 
and'will  continue  to  do  so  till  it  brings  them  into  the  broad  daylight 
of  a  philosophical  deduction.  The  great  mission  of  these  ages  in 
which  we  live,  is  so  to  interpret  the  revelation  which  we  have  in 
the  Christian  tradition,  that  it  may  mould  all  the  features  of  human 
society,  and  bring  humanity  to  a  state  of  purity  and  peace. 

The  "  Paling6nesie  Sociale"  also  advocates  a  primitive  revela 
tion,  and  shows  how  man  has  departed  from  his  original  state  of 
purity,  the  golden  age  of  the  poets,  into  a  state  of  sin  and  conse-  )|[^|MHiili| 
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the  multitude,  and  at  last  will  be  entirely  good  and  happy/  *  Such, 
according  to  M.  Ballanche,  is  the  origin  of  truth,  as  far  as  man  ia 
concerned  ;  such  is  its  republication,  such  its  process,  and  such  its 
final  issue. 


Sect.  III. — Modem  Mysticism  in  Germany. 

Germany  is  a  country  in  which  mysticism  has  ever  found  a 
somewhat 'congenial  resting  place.  Religious  mysticism,  for  ex- 
ample, has  often  exhibited  there  some  of  its  most  remarkable 
phases.  Even  Luther  himself,  the  great  religious  hero  of  the  coun- 
try, may  be  sajd  to 'have  shown  a  decided  tendency  to  it  in  several 
features  of  his  character ;  and  modern  times  have  not  wanted  in- 
stances still  more  marked  and  decisive.  It  is  not  our  intention, 
however,  to  dwell,  even  for  a  moment,  upon  the  purely  religious 
mysticisms  of  Germany,  as  this  would  carry  us  too  far  from  the  pro- 
posed object  of  the  present  history  ;  our  purpose  will  be  simply  to 
delineate,  as  clearly  as  possible,  the  philosophical  mysticism  which 
that  country  has  originated  during  the  present  century.  This 
course  is  rendered  the  more  satisfactory,  because  philosophy  and 
theology,  in  Germany,  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
delight  to  go  hand  in  hand ;  so  that  mysticism  in  religion,  as  it  ex- 
ists there,  is  for  the  most  part  but  the  application  of  philosophical 
mysticism  to  theological  questions. 

In  describing  any  particular  department  of  the  modern  philos- 
ophy of  Germany,  we  must  always  revert  to  the  Kantian  period, 
as  that  from  which  it  has  taken  either  its  origin  or  its  chief  tenden- 
cies. In  order  to  carry  our  readers  back,  then,  for  a  moment,  to 
that  period,  we  would  remind  them,  that  Kantism  contained  in  it 
a  twofold  element.  On  the  one  hand,  Kant  admitted  the  objective 
validity  of  our  sense-perceptions ;  and  herein  consisted  his  realism : 
on  the  other  hand,  he  made  all  the  peculiar  features  of  these  per- 
ceptions dependent  upon  the  subjective  laws  of  our  own  under- 
standing ;  and  herein  consisted  his  idealism.  The  expansion  of  the 
idealistic  element  we  have  followed  through  the  writings  of  Fichte, 
Schelling,  Hegel,  and  the  respective  schools  to  which  they  gave 
rise ;  the  realistic  element,  on  the  contrary,  was  that  upon  which 
Jacobi  linked  his  speculations,  and  from  which  he  originated  his 
profound  system  of  philosophical  mysticism.    It  is  from  this  system 

*  Pamiron's  "  Hitstoire  de  PhU."  toI.  ii.  p.  ^     . 
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that  all  the  German  mysticism  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  is 
worthy  of  notice,  has  regularly  flowed. 

Frederick  Henry  Jacobi  was  born  at  Dusseldorf,  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1743.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age  he  went  to  Ge- 
neva, and  studied  under  some  ^f  the  most  celebrated  professors  in 
the  different  departments  of  mathematics,  medicine,  and  philosophy. 
On  his  return  to  Dusseldorf,  his  first  object  was  to  devote  himself 
to  the  mercantile  profession  ;  but  being  soon  after  appointed  to  an 
office  under  government,  he  gave  himself  up  for  the  most  part  to 
public  affairs,  residing  at  a  country-seat  at  Pempelfort,  and  occupy- 
ing his  leisure  hours  in  philosophical  researches.  Metaphysical 
speculation  was  always  his  favorite  employment — ^an  employment, 
too,  which,  far  from  viewing  as  a  mere  amusement,  he  entered  into 
with  the  most  intense  earnestness.*  Prompted  by  his  love  for 
philosophy,  and  justified  by  his  position  in  society,  he  entered  into 
extensive  correspondence  with  many  of  the  first  scholars  and 
writers  of  the  age ;  and  this  fact,  perhaps,  may  in  some  measure 
account  for  the  wide  and  rapid  influence  of  his  literary  pro- 
ductions. 

As  an  author,  it  was  never  Jacobi's  intention  to  develop  any 
connected  system  of  philosophy ;  his  works  are  all  of  a  brief  and 
somewhat  temporary  character  (Gelegenheits  schriften),  to  which 
he  was  impelled  by  circumstances,  rather  than  induced  by  the  sys- 
tematic development  of  his  speculative  opinions.f 

His  first  publication  consisted  of  a  series  of  letters  on  Spinoza, 
addressed  to  his  friend  Moses  Mendelssohn  (1785).  To  this  Men- 
delssohn replied,  and  thus  drew  forth  from  Jacobi  a  second  publica- 
tion, intended  to  establish  his  statements  respecting  both  the  fatalism 
and  atheism  of  Spinoza's  principles,  and  to  vindicate  the  assertion 
he  had  made,  that  every  system  of  logical  dogmatism  inevitably 
tends  to  the  same  point.  In  the  next  year  (1786),  Jacobi  wrote  a 
treatise,  entitled  David  Hume — on  Faith,  or  Idealism  and  Realism^'* 
a  treatise  which  we  may  compare  with  Reid's  polemical  writings, 
taking  due  account  of  the  different  schools  to  which  the  Scottish 
and  the  German  opponent  of  scepticism  belonged.  The  immediate 
object  of  this  work,  however,  was  to  answer  the  outcry  which  had 
been  raised  against  him,  for  the  assertion  he  had  made,  that  all  our 
knowledge  must  rest  ultimately  upon  faith,  and  not  upon  reasoning. 
In  1799,  he  published  some  letters  to  Fichte,  in  which  he  opposed 

*  It  is  recorded  that  the  peruial  of  Kant's  tractate  on  the  proofs  for  the  bein;;  of  a 
God,  produced  in  the  young  philosopher  the  most  violent  palpitation  of  tlie  heart. 
t  ■=  VVerk'' •  vol.  iv.    Preface, 
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the  "empty  formalism"  of  his  philosophy;  another  treatise,  '*On 
Divine  Things,"  and  various  articles  in  the  philosophical  journabi, 
complete  the  list  of  his  strictly  metaphysical  labors.  A  perfect  edi 
tion  of  Jacobi's  works  in  six  volumes  was  published,  partly  from 
his  own  direction,  by  his  friend  Friedrich  Koppen,  containing,  be- 
sides the  above-mentioned  treatises,  two  philosophical  romances,  an 
interesting  selection  of  the  author's  correspondence  with  Hamann, 
and  an  introduction  to  his  philosophy  by  the  editor. 

Jacobi  came  just  at  the  period  when  some  attempt  at  founding 
a  mystical  philosophy  was  naturally  to  be  expected.  The  energetic 
idealism  of  Kant  had  swept  away,  after  a  manful  struggle,  the  pre- 
tensions of  empiricism,  throughout  the  whole  country ;  and,  not 
content  with  that,  had  given  a  manifest  opening  to  the  revival  of 
a  profound  scepticism,  such  as  we  have  already  noticed  in  Schulze. 
Sensationalism,  idealism,  and  scepticism,  therefore,  had  all  three 
^een  engaged  in  the  struggle  to  which  the  giant  of  Konigsbei^ 
gave  occasion ;  and  now  mysticism  stepped  in  to  assert  its  claims 
also  to  the  reverence  and  the  confidence  of  mankind.  Hamann 
had,  some  time  before,  attempted  to  found  a  system  of  faith-philos- 
ophy, and  Herder  to  graft  his  results  upon  the  metaphysics  of 
Locke ;  but  it  was  Jacobi  who  first  brought  the  faith-philosophy 
into  repute,  and,  by  his  profound  genius,  as  well  as  elegant  taste, 
raised  it  to  a  position,  in  which  it  was  enabled  to  contest  the 
supremacy  with  the  other  philosophies  of  the  age  and  country. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  observe  in  the  writings  of  Jacobi,  i$ 
his  deep-rooted  aversion  to  those  formal  rationalistic  systems  of 
metaphysics,  for  which  Germany,  especially,  had  been  famous- 
He  assailed  the  Wolfian  school,  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza,  and  all 
other  dogmatical  systems  of  a  similar  kind,  with  a  force  and  perse- 
verance amounting  almost  to  rancor.  To  comprehend  the  method 
of  this  opposition,  is  by  no  means  a  diflicult  matter.  All  knowl- 
edge, he  aflirmed,  communicated  to  us  through  the  medium  of  the 
understanding,  (or  the  logical  faculty,)  must  be  of  a  contingent 
character,  and  can  never  attain  the  marks  of  the  universal,  the  in- 
finite, the  purely  philosophical.  To  demonstrate  any  truth,  we 
must  infer  it  from  another,  that  lies  beyond  it;  this,  again,  from 
another  still  more  general ;  and  so  on,  to  an  infinite  series.  The 
human  understandings  therefore,  can  never  get  beyond  a  series  of 
conditions;  it  can  never  rise  to  first  principles;  never  reach  that 
point  where  truth  is  known,  and  gazed  upon  by  a  direct  intuition 
of  the  soul.    Hence,  he  shows^that  the  philosophy  whjch  is  grounded 
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simply  on  the  understanding,  and  which  attempts  to  define  and  de- 
monstrate all  things,  necessarily  leads  to  fatalism.  The  philosophy 
of  Spinoza  he  regards  as  the  complete  type  of  these  demonstration- 
seeking  systems — systems  which  can  never  really  transcend  the 
finite  and  the  conditioned — never  attain  to  the  absolute  and  real ; 
and,  consequently,  never  consistently  admit  a  Deity,  except  in  that 
pantheistic  sense,  which  regards  God  as  the  totality  of  finite  and 
conditioned  existence. 

"  It  has  been,"  he  remarks,  "  since  the  time  of  Aristotle,  the  in- 
creasing striving  of  all  philosophical  schools,  to  make  immediate 
knowledge  secondary  to  mediate  ;  to  make  the  original  perceptive 
capacity,  which  grasps  all  things  directly,  secondary  to  the  reflec- 
tive capacity,  which  is  conditioned  by  abstraction ;  to  make  the  pro- 
totype secondary  to  the  type — the  essence  to  the  definition — and 
intuition  to  understanding;  yea,  to  make  the  former  altogether 
vanish  in  the  latter.  Nothing  is  allowed  to  hold  good  by  these 
philosophers,  except. what  admits  of  being  proved,  yea,  twice 
proved,  by  turns,  in  the  intuition,  and  in  the  conception — in  the 
thing  itself,  and  in  its  image  or  its  name ;  so  that  in  this  last  alone 
the  thing  itself  is  supposed  to  lie,  and  to  be  really  seen."* 

To  these  kind  of  remarks,  the  dry  and  formal  definitions  of  the 
Leibnitzian-Wolfian  philosophy  had  certainly  given  abundant  oc- 
casion. It  seemed  to  be  imagined  by  the  adherents  of  that  school, 
that  no  sooner  could  anything  be  defined  by  the  rules  of  logic,  than 
its  whole  nature  was  determined.  Jacobi,  impressed  by  the  folly 
of  this  procedure,  opened  a  campaign  against  all  dogmatical  sys- 
tems whatever,  and,  with  great  ingenuity,  drew  the  conclusion,  that 
a  purely  demonstrative  philosophy,  as  it  has  no  first  principles  to 
rest  on,  must  lead  to  scepticism  and  absurdity.f 

The  philosophy  of  Kant  he  excepted  from  these  sweeping  ob- 
jections,  although  he  did  not  consider  even  this  to  be  by  any  means 
fundamentally  sound.  He  admitted,  that  that  great  thinker  had 
eflfectually  opposed  the  dogmatical  systems  of  the  day ;  that  he  had 
shown  their  futility,  in  his  theoretical  philosophy ;  and  pointed  out 
the  road  to  truth,  in  his  practical:  but  still  he  objected  to  him, 
that,  having  once  adn^itted  the  validity  of  demonstration,  and,  by 
its  means,  having  undermined  the  arguments  on  which  our  belief 
in  God  and  immortality  rests,  he  could  not  consistently  restore  by 
his  practical  movement  what  he  had  destroyed  by  his  theoretical. 

*  Micheiet,  "  Oeschichte  der  neucrn   Syst.,''  vol.    i.  p.  346.    See  also  JaoobPf 
»  Werkc,"  vol.  i.  Introducfion,  p.\\,et  vq. 
f  These  resalts  are  brought  out  with  great  force  in  the  "  Letters  on  Spinoia." 
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It  was  evident  :c  him,  that  some  more  fundamental  principle  wa« 
wanting ;  something  to  furnish  a  basis  for  Kant's  demonstrations, 
and  to  give  vahdity  to  his  practical  conclusions.*  This  principle, 
then,  he  asserted  to  he  faith — ^the  direct  inward  revelation  of  truth 
to  the  human  mind.f 

The  true  idea,  then,  of  Jacobi's  philosophy  lies  here : — ^that  all 
human  knowledge,  of  whatever  description,  must  rest,  ultimately, 
on  faith  or  intuition.  As  it  regards  sensible  things,  the  understand- 
ing finds  the  impressions,  from  which  all  our  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  flows,  ready  formed.  The  process  of  sensation  itself 
is  a  mystery  ;  we  know  nothing  of  it,  till  itself  is  past,  and  the  feel- 
ing it  produces  is  present.  Our  knowledge  of  matter,  therefore, 
must  rest  entirely  upon  our  faith  in  these  intuitions.  There  is, 
however,  another  and  a  higher  species  of  faith  than  this.  Just  as 
sensation  gives  us  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  world,  so  there 
is  an  inward  sense — a  rational  intuition — a  spiritual  faculty — ^by 
which  we  have  a  direct  and  immediate  revelation  of  supersensual 
things.  God,  providence,  freedom,  immortality,  moral  distinctions, 
&c. — these  are  things  which  come  not  to  us  by  demonstration. 
We  gaze  upon  them  by  the  inward  eye ;  and  have  just  as  firm 
conviction  of  their  reality,  as  we  have  of  those  material  objects 
upon  which  we  look  with  the  bodily  eye.  It  is  by  this  twofold 
faith  or  revelation,  that  man  has  access  to  the  whole  material  of 
truth — material  which  his  understanding  afterwards  moulds  into 
various  shapes,  and  etnploys,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  life ;  and,  on  the  other,  for  preparation  for  the  life  to  come. 
Leave  out,  however,  this  direct  inlet  to  our  knowledge,  and  all 
demonstration,  all  definition — in  short,  all  philosophy  is  but  a  sport 
with  words ;  a  superstructure  sometimes  complete  enough  in  itself^ 
but  baseless  as  the  most  airy  visions  of  the  imagination.;]; 

It  may  now  be  easily  seen,  how  Jacobi  linked  his  views  of  phi- 
losophy upon  the  realistic  principle  of  Kant.  Kant  admitted,  with- 
out proof,  the  reality  of  our  perceptions :  here,  then,  was  the  faith- 
principle  already  in  operation,  and  only  needed  some  additional 
fencing  against  the  encroachment  of  the  ideal  element,  to  give  it 

*  •  Werke,"  vol.  ii.  yt.  M.  et  seq. 

f  In  the  earlier  treatises  which  Jacobi  wrote,  (those  which  related  niore  immediately 
to  Spinoza,)  he  made  constant  use  of  the  terms  Glaube  and  Oflenbarung,  to  desi^^nate 
the  imnediate  knowledge  we  gain  of  primary  truth,  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  ^^- 
caliy  djthiccd.  The  use  of  these  expressions  first  drew  on  him  the  char^ife  of  mysti- 
asm ;  but  it  is  ri^ht  to  point  out  the  fact,  that  he  afterwards  employed  the  term  ^m- 
uafi,  to  express  the  faculty  of  immediate  intuition,  which  he  had  before  explained  as  a 
evelalitm.    On  his  use  of  the  term  Vernunft,  see  '*  Werke,"  vol.  il  pp,  55—81. 

I  <*  Werke,"  vol.  iv.  Die  Lehrc  des  Spinoza,  Pt.  L  Mj/MJik  ■ 
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Its  due  weight  and  importance.  While  Kant,  therefore,  supposed 
the  sense-perception  to  be  a  subjectively  formed  phenomenon,  in 
which,  not  indeed  the  thing  itself  is  represented,  but  simply  the  ex- 
istence of  an  objective  reality  declared,  Jacobi  affirmed  the  object 
of  our  perceptions  or  of  our  faith,  to  be  a  real  and  adequate  intui- 
tion of  the  outward  reality ;  so  that  he  completely  fortified  this 
part  of  our  mental  constitution  against  the  sweeping  results  of  the 
rising  idealism.  He  showed,  in  brief,  that  in  every  perception  there 
is  something  actual  present  (Princip  der  Thatsachlichkeit,)  which 
3an  never  be  explained  away  into  the  operation  of  our  own  subjec- 
live  laws  and  faculties. 

From  this  principle  of  actuality  in  perception,  Jacobi  proceeded 
to  establish  the  same  with  reference  to  the  higher  perceptions  of 
the  reason.  Here,  too,  he  had  the  example  and  authority  of  Kant 
for  his  method  of  procedure.  Kant,  it  is  true,  in  his  Critick  of  pure 
Reason,  had  viewed  both  the  understanding  and  the  reason  as  sim- 
ply formal  or  logical  faculties,  from  which  no  actual  material  of 
knowledge  could  possibly  come ;  and,  on  this  ground,  he  removed 
the  notions  of  God,  of  the  soul,  of  substance,  &c.,  as  objective  reali- 
ties, beyond  the  bounds  of  philosophical  truth.  But  he  allowed  the 
validity  of  those  great  moral  conceptions  of  Deity,  of  immortality, 
and  of  rectitude,  which  come  to  us  through  the  medium  of  the  prac- 
tical reason.  To  the  latter  principle,  accordingly,  Jacobi  appealed. 
He  contended,  that  the  conclusions  of  the  practical  reason  were  as 
valid,  philosophically,  as  those  of  the  pure  reason  ;  and  that  the  one 
was  as  much  the  organ  of  scientific  truth  as  the  other.  Following 
out  this  mode  of  argument,  he  was  led  to  view  reason  itself  (Vern- 
unft)  as  an  inward  sense — a  direct  revelation  of  spiritual  things, 
upon  the  actuality  of  whose  intuitions  there  is  as  much  depend- 
ence to  be  placed  as  upon  those  of  the  senses. 

In  brief,  Jacobi,  at  a  time  when  idealism  seemed  preparing  to 
sweep  away  all  the  great  and  recognized  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge,  stood  forth  as  the  apostle  of  realism — a  realism  which 
rested  upon  faith  in  our  direct  intuition  of  truth,  whether  human 
or  divine.  "  He  showed,"  says  Chalyb&us,  "that  there  is  something 
more  in  our  soul,  than  a  dead  and  empty  mechanism  of  logical 
thinking  and  shadowy  representations ;  he  reassured  us  of  a  deeper, 
and,  as  yet,  an  inviolable  treasure  in  the  human  spirit ;  and,  al- 
though  this  boon  be  hidden  in  the  sevenfold  veil  of  Isis,  yet  has  he 
jK)werfully  excited  us  to  the  investigation  of  it,  by  pointing  to  the 
reality  of  so  precious  a  germ.     He  himsdf,  indeed,  thought,  (and 
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herein  lies  his  mysticism,)  that,  if  we  would  not  sport  it  away,  W6 
must  preserve  this  germ,  without  exercising  a  sinful  curiosity  ;  that 
it  happens  to  every  one,  who  ventures  to  enter  this  sanctuary  with 
the  torch  of  demonstrative  knowledge,  as  it  did  to  the  youth  before 
the  veiled  image  of  Sais ;  for  that  every  complete  and  scientific 
demonstration  could  only  lead  to  Spinozism."* 

Without  entering  more  particularly  into  the  details  of  Jacobi's 
philosophy,  we  shall  conclude  our  remarks  upon  it  by  the  follow 
ing  beautiful  and  significant  passage  from  the  pen  of  Hegel : — 

**  Jacobi,"  he  says,  "  is  like  a  solitary  thinker,  who,  in  the  morn- 
ing of  his  day,  found  some  ancient  riddle,  hewn  upon  an  eternal 
rock.  He  believes  in  this  riddle,  but  he  strives  in  vain  to  guess  it. 
He  carries  it  about  with  him  the  whole  day,  allures  weighty  sen- 
timents from  it,  spreads  it  out  into  doctrines  and  images,  which 
delight  the  hearer,  and  inspire  him  with  noble  wishes  and  hopes  ; 
but  the  interpretation  fails  ;  and  in  the  evening  he  lays  him  down, 
with  the  hope  that  some  divine  dream,  or  the  next  waking,  will 
pronounce  to  him  *  the  wortT  for  which  he  longs,  and  on  which  he 
has  so  firmly  believed."t 

Jacobi's  style  of  writing  is  so  chastely  poetical,  and  yet  so  phil- 
osophically accurate,  that  it  has  often  been  compared  to  that  of 
Plato,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  model  for  imitation.  As  a 
thinker,  too,  Jacobi  is  despised  by  none.  Even  the  Hegelians 
themselves,  so  severely  logical  in  their  theory,  and  so  supercilious 
towards  those  who  disagree  with  it,  have  repeatedly  acknowledged 
his  services  to  the  cause  of  philosophy.  From  Jacobi  we  must 
begin  to  date  the  introduction  of  a  new  element  into  the  German 
metaphysics,  that  of  feeling;  an  element  which,  if  it  had  not  been 
before  altogether  disowned,  still  had  never  been  looked  upon  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  organ  of  truth.J 

The  path,  however,  being  once  pointed  out,  a  number  of  philo- 
sophical thinkers,  and  some  of  no  ordinary  character,  began  to 
discuss  more  fully  the  respective  claims  of  feeling  and  intelligence 
as  sources  of  human  knowledge.  The  relative  position  assigned 
to  each  was  very  different  in  the  different  systems  which  were 
now  propounded.     Some  placed  faith  or  feeling  in  the  foreground, 

♦  "  Entwickelung,*'  p.  45. 

t  •'  Vcjrmischte  Schrifteii,"  vol.  i.  p.  903. 

^  Aa  aids  to  underaiand  Jacobi's  philofiophy  aright,  the  student  may  consult  the  "  Tn 
tnxl  -;niori,''  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  his  works;  Schlegel's  ^Myharakteristikin 
and    Kritikcn ;"   Hegel's   review  of  his  philosophy,  contained   in  his  '-  Verniischtc 
Schnacn;"  Michelct's  "  Geschichte,''  vol.  i.  p.  339;  and  Chalybuus'  "  Entwickelung^' 
Sec.  iu.. 
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as  Jacobi  most  decidedly  had  done ;  others  made  it  only  secondary 
Some,  again,  tried  to  show  how  the  two  elements  co-operated 
eijually  in  the  creation  of  our  ideas ;  others,  to  prove  that  they 
both  flowed  from  the  same  fundamental  principle.  Of  these,  very 
few,  of  course,  could  be  strictly  termed  followers  of  Jacobi,  and 
even  those  few  kept  by  no  means  close  to  their  master ;  the  ma- 
jority had  belonged  already  to  some  other  school,  and  being  struck 
with  the  importance  of  many  of  Jacobi's  ideas,  were  anxious  to 
combine  them  with  the  principles  they  had  before  imbibed.  Fred- 
erick Koppen  and  Jacob  Salat  are  the  only  two  we  can  at  present 
recall,  who  may  be  properly  termed  the  successors  of  Jacobi  in 
the  advocacy  of  his  faith-philosophy  ;  the  others  miwt  be  regarded 
as  seeking  to  unite  this  philosophy  with  that  of  Kant,  of  Fichte, 
or  of  Schelling ;  oftentimes  adding  original  suggestions  of  their 
own.  In  following,  then,  the  fortunes  of  this  new  element  of 
feeling  (whose  introduction  upon  the  stage  we  have  just  shown), 
we  shall  notice  three  classes  of  advocates,  whom  we  may  charac- 
terize as  grafting  the  faith-philosophy  of  Jacobi  respectively  upon 
the  idealism  of  Kant,  of  Fichte,  and  of  Schelling. 

1.  The  writers  to  whom  we  ventured  to  give  the  appellation  of 
Jacobian-Kantists,  are  Bouterwek,  Krug,  Fries,  and  Calker. 

Bouterwek  (born  1766,  made  professor  at  Gottingen  1791,  died 
there  1828,)  began  his  philosophical  career  just  at  the  time  when 
the  writings  both  of  Kant  and  Jacobi  were  in  the  flush  of  their 
fame.  From  the  former  he  learned  that  there  is  a  realistic  ground 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  phenomena,  and  without  which  all 
thinking  is  simply  a  logical  play  upon  empty  terms  and  notions : 
from  the  latter  he  learned  that,  in  addition  to  the  external  senses 
there  is  an  inward  sense  (whether  it  be  termed  faith  or  feeling)  by 
which  all  real  objective  existence,  of  a  spiritual  or  rational  nature, 
is  communicated  to  us.  Hence  he  concluded  that  whether  we 
direct  our  attention  to  thought  or  to  feeling,  there  must  be  a  real 
basis,  a  "  seyn,"  from  which  they  equally  spring.  This  basis,  he 
argued,  can  neither  be  found  by  thinking  nor  by  feeling,  as  these 
are  both  subjective  phenomena ;  but  there  must  be  an  absolute 
knowing-faculty  (Erkenntniss-vermogen),  by  which  it  is  imme- 
diately revealed  to  us,  and  out  of  which,  as  the  ultimate  ground, 
both  thought  and  feeling  spring  forth.  The  science  of  this  prim- 
itivc  faculty,  and  the  knowledge  which  arises  from  it,  Bouterwek 
terms  Apodiktik  (from  anndftxyvfu)^  an  expression  which  he  found 
it  convenient  lo  use,  in  order  to  make  clear  that  primary  fact  cf 
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consciousness,  which  bears  the  type  neither  of  feeling  nor  think* 
mg,  but  lies  deep  at  the  very  foundation  of  both.  In  order  to 
make  this  apodiktical  starting  point  sufficiently  broad,  Bouterwek 
lays  down  three  primary  facts  of  consciousness  to  which  it  is  to 
be  applied,  and  these  are  thought^  knowledge^  and  action.  We 
have  accordingly  three  divisions  of  Apodiktik,  termed  respectively, 
the  logical,  the  transcendental,  and  the  practical.  In  the  logical 
Apodiktik,  the  author  seeks  the  absolute  basis  or  principle  of 
thought  per  se,  and  shows  that  the  very  fact  of  thinking  implies  a 
reality,  both  in  the  subject  and  object.  To  investigate  this  reality, 
is  the  problem  of  the  transcendental  Apodiktik,  the  result  of  which 
is,  that  we  must  admit  an  absolute,  a  primary  essence,  as  the  con- 
stitutive principle  of  all  things.  This  has  been  termed  by  some,  a 
negative  Spinozism. 

The  real  nature  of  the  absolute^  lastly,  is  only  found  in  the  prac- 
tical Apodiktik,  which  shows  us  that  the  most  intimate  and  essen- 
tial conception  we  can  have  of  all  beings  is  that  of  a  power^  or 
rather  a  virtualily,  by  the  action  and  reaction  of  which  all  things 
consist.  Such  was  the  original  philosophy  of  Bouterwek,  as  de- 
velop d  in  his  **  Idee  einer  allgemeinen  Apodiktik."  In  some  of 
his  late  works  he  altered  his  views  on  the  foundation  principles  of 
human  knowledge,  so  as  to  bring  them  far  nearer  to  the  faith- 
philosophy  of  Jacobi.  Throughout  his  whole  career,  indeed,  he 
was  floating  in  uncertainty  between  the  two  principles  of  faith 
and  reflection ;  sometimes  tending  to  the  one,  sometimes  to  the 
other,  and  ever  struggling  to  discover  some  common  ground  which 
might  unite  the  claims  of  both.* 

Bouterwek  had  placed  thought  and  feeling  very  nearly  upon  an 
equality,  varying  as  to  the  deorree  of  preponderance  he  would  assign 
to  each.  In  the  writings  of  Krug  (born  1770,  since  1808  Professor 
at  Leipzic,  died  1842),  to  whom  we  next  advert,  we  have  another 
instance  of  this  kind  of  mixed  metaphysical  system.  Krus:  began 
by  attempting  to  furnish  a  new  critical  philosophy,  in  which  the 
true  method  of  metaphysical  investigation  should  be  better  shown, 
and  the  full  extent  of  the  human  faculties  sounded.  This  was  ac- 
complished in  a  work,  entitled  **  Sketch  of  a  New  Organum  for 
Philosophy,"  published  at  Meissen,  in  1801,  in  which  he  shows  that 


•  The  chief  philosophical  work  of  Bouterwek  niiy  be  considered  that  above  men* 
tioned,  the  "  Idee  eincr  alliremeinen  Apodiktik,"  (179.1.)  The  one  of  next  importance  is 
the  "  Lehrbuch  der  Philosophischen  Wisaenscha'len,"  (IHIO.)  The  "  ReU^on  der 
Vernunfl,"  (18*24.)  is  interei>tin;r  as  contuinin;;  ae  motit  obvious  modification  of  hn 
dnginal  sysU 
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irue  philosophy  arises  from  turning  our  contemplation  inwards^  and 
searching  into  the  facts  of  our  own  consciousness.  In  the  con- 
sciousness, he  affirms^  subject  and  object,  knowing  and  known, 
thought  and  existence,  are  absoluUly  united.  Beyond  this  synthe- 
sis, as  a  fact  of  our  own  observation,  we  are  unable  to  reach ;  for 
there  is  the  ultimate  bound  of  all  metaphysical  research.  (Trans* 
cendentaler  Synthetisnius).  Should  it  be  attempted  to  penetrate 
beneath  this  fundamental  fact,  and  deduce  either  knowing  from 
being,  or  being  from  knowing,  the  only  result  which  can  follow  will 
be  materialism  in  the  one  case,  and  idealism  in  the  other.  The 
sole  ground  on  which  we  can  take  our  stand,  is  that  of  the  follow- 
ing fixed  and  unalterable  convictions : — ^first,  that  I  am ;  secondly, 
that  there  is  an  existence  out  of  myself;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  two'*'^ 
exist  for  each  other.  In  this  threefold  conviction,  all  our  absolute  v'^^'bltV^ 
knowledge  is  grounded.  In  his  next  work,  entitled  "  Fundamental 
Philosophy,"  he  develops  more  at  large  the  nature  of  human  knowl- 
edge, and  draws  the  distinctions  which  he  thinks  warranted,  be- 
tween the  various  organs  that  subserve  the  acquisition  of  it. 
Knowing,  he  affirms,  is  conviction  from  objective  grounds — ^believ- 
ing, from  subjective  grounds.  Knowing  is  the  first  degree  of  con- 
viction, faith  the  second;  while  opinion  is  conviction  of  a  still 
feebler  kind.* 

Lastly,  to  probe  this  faith-principle  to  its  foundation,  he  furnishes 
a  new  theory  of  the  Feelings,  (published  1823,)  in  which  he  at- 
tempts to  show  that  feeling  is  the  dim  and  undefined  ground  from 
which  thought  springs  forth,  and  that  it  is  by  means  of  thought  or 
reflection  that  the  knowledge  which  feeling  conveys  is  rendered 
clear  and  valid.  The  motto  which  he  prefixes  to  this  work  well- 
nigh  explains  its  whole  theory. 

Fuhlen  willst  du  1    Wohlan  t  Es  regt  rich  innerst  im  Herzen 
Jedea  schune  OefUhl,  stammend  von  oben  herab, 
Doch  vergisa  nicht,  dass  auch  von  doither  stammt  der  Gedanke, 
Funke  der  Oottheit,  Gefdhl !  Funke  der  (xottheit,  Vernunfl  !t 


*  See  Michelet,  vol.  i.  p.  406. 

t  The  following  graphic  sketch  of  Erug*8  philosophical  life,  in  a  religions  point  of 
view,  18  given  by  M.  Amand  Saintes,  in  his  "Histoire  Critique  du  Rationalisme," 
p.  207. 

**  Fertile  and  earnest  as  a  writer,  Erug  made  use  of  all  possible  methods  to  extend 
the  empire  of  Kant's  philosophical  ideas  at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  faith.  Speeches, 
articles,  programmes,  dissertations,  dictionaries,  manuals,  all  forms,  and  one  might  say 
all  fashions,  were  employed  to  arrive  at  (lis  purpose ;  for  he  did  not  even  disdain  satire 
when  he  judged  it  necessary  to  shut  the  mouth  of  his  adversiries.  Ho  appeared,  after 
a  lorg  life  spent  in  struirgles,  to  have  earned  some  enjovment  of  the  fruit  of  his  labors; 
but  we  are  assured  that  hiA  wounded  self-love  contempfcites  with  Ititter  feeling  a  gener* 
ation  which  no  lonj;er  applauds  with  the  same  warmtn  his  philosophical  dissertationiy 
•  •  *  and  that  he  has  not  been  insenaible  to  the  withering  of  his  laurels.'' 
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This  last  attempt  of  Krug  opens  the  way  for  the  philosophy  of 
Fries  (born  1773,  since  1805  professor  of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg 
and  Jena,  died  about  1844),  in  which  the  element  of  feeling  again 
attains  a  predominance  more  nearly  equal  to  what  it  held  in  the 
writings  of  Jacobi.  The  chief  work  of  this  author  is  entitled  "  A 
New  Critique  of  Pure  Reason"  (published  first  in  1807),  the  object 
of  which  was  to  place  the  categories  of  Kant  upon  a  fresh  basis, 
and  to  show  how  they  all  spring  forth  from  inward  sense,  or  feeling. 
The  position,  accordingly,  which  Fries  holds  in  the  history  of  phil- 
osophical doctrines,  is  between  Kant  and  Jacobi,  with  a  predom* 
inant  leaning  to  the  latter.  He  admits,  with  Kant,  that  all  our 
notions  and  conceptions,  all  that  we  propeny  term  knowledge, 
(Wissen,)  arises  from  our  inward  faculties,  and,  consequently,  is 
purely  subjective :  on  the  other  hand,  he  maintains,  with  Jacobi, 
that  there  is  an  inward  faith-principle,  to  which  all  our  thoughts 
and  notions  are  secondary.  The  one  he  regards  as  fallible,  and, 
consequently,  unworthy  our  implicit  confidence ;  the  other  he  holds 
up  as  that  sure  and' infallible  organ  of  absolute  truth,  by  which  the 
real  nature  of  things  is  made  known  to  us. 

The  philosophy  of  Fries  may  be  regarded  fundamentally  as  a 
mixture  of  scepticism  and  idealism.  His  theory  of  certitude  is 
purely  subjective — ^his  theory  of  truth  simply  the  agreement  of  our 
Ideas  within  themselves.  So  far  he  must  be  considered  as  assuming 
a  sceptical  position  with  regard  to  all  objective  reality.  To  avoid 
this  result,  however,  he  brings  in,  in  addition  to  Wissen.  other  two 
principles  of  knowledge,  teri[ned  Glauben  and  Ahnung.  Knowledge 
simply  comprehends  the  phenomena  which  we  gain  by  means  of 
sensation  and  understanding.  Faith  gives  us  an  insight  into  the 
more  intimate  nature  of  things — ^raising  us  to  the  intuition  of  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  the  good,  still  only  as  subjective  principles.  That 
which  he  terms  Ahnung,  alone  gives  us  any  conception  of  these 
things  as  sublime  objective  realities. 

The  chief  feature,  then,  in  Fries'  system  (which  he  terms  phiU 
osophical  anthropology)  is  the  attempt  to  draw  thought  and  feeling 
into  closer  connection  ;  to  show  that,  instead  of  being  entirely 
difiereni  phenomena,  the  one  naturally  arises  from  the  other ;  that 
they  both  conspire  to  aid  us  in  reading  our  own  inward  nature 
aright ;  and,  through  that,  of  understanding  the  nature  of  the 
world  without.  The  opinions  of  Fries  have  perhaps  gained  the 
greatest  fame  through  their  application  to  theology.*     As  we  for- 

*  The  cel/^brated  theologian,  De  Wette,  has  made  much  uie  of  the  philofophj  «* 
Fries,  in  Uis  construction  of  his  theological  principles. 

""     iUb«t 
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bear,  however,  as  much  as  possible,  to  venture  upon  this  ground, 
we  pass  on  to  the  last  of  the  names  we  hare  placed  together  under 
this  sub-division,  that,  namely,  of  Calker. 

Frederick  von  Calker  (formerly  private  teacher  at  Berlin,  since 
1618  professor  at  Bono)  haa  brought  the  two  elements  of  thought 
and  feeling  into  complete  union,  so  that  the  whole  difference  be- 
tween them  in  his  system  altogether  disappears,  and  the  faith-phi- 
losophy becomes  entirely  sunk  in  the  ordinary  procedure  of  meta- 
physics. Like  those  whom  we  have  before  noticed,  he  appeals  to 
consciousness,  as  being  to  us  the  foundation  of  all  truth.  In  the 
consciousness  we  find  three  features  of  spiritual  existence,  namely, 
knowledge,  action,  and  love ;  and,  by  the  play  of  these  three  laws 
of  our  being,  we  are  placed  in  close  fellowship  with  the  very  na- 
ture and  essence  of  things  themselves,  which  fall  under  the  three 
corresponding  ideas  of  the  true,  the  good,  'and  the  beautiful.  The 
object  of  Calker  is  to  exhibit  the  original  laws  (Urgesetze)  by 
which  these  three  ideas  develop  themselves,  in  all  their  fruitful  re- 
sults, to  the  human  mind;  in  doing  which,  faith  is  not  viewed 
either  as  the  beginning  or  ending  of  philosophy,  but  is  made  abso- 
lutely identical  with  scientific  knowledge.* 

In  summing  up,  then,  this  movement  of  the  philosophical  mys- 
ticism of  Germany,  we  must  consider  that  it  all  results  from  the 
varied  application  of  the  two  facts  of  logical  thinking  and  inward 
faith,  as  they  were  furnished,  the  one  by  Kant,  the  other  by  Ja- 
cobi.  In  Krug,  thought  or  reflection  is  the  more  prominent  of  the 
two,  and  plays  decidedly  the  greater  part  in  the  creation  of  all 
human  knowledge  ;  in  Bouterwek,  the  two  elements  as  nearly  as 
possible  balance  each  other,  the  scale  trembling  alternately  on 
either  side ;  in  Fries,  the  faith-principle  becomes  greatly  predom- 
inant ;  whilst,  lastly,  in  Calker,  the  distinction  vanishes,  and  both 
facts  are  blended  in  one.  Such  are  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  complete  the  Kantian  philosophy,  by  the  introduction  of 
mysticism ;  and  tf  the  results  have  not  been  entirely  successful, 
yet  they  have  called  forth  much  truth,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as 
making  one  appreciable  step  in  the  march  of  philosophy.f 

•  Calkcr's  chief  work  is  entitled  "  ITrgeBctztehrB  dea  Wahren,  Outen,  kinil  SchSnen, 
(Ui  Dantellung  del  Sagenanoten  Metaptijaik."  The  principle  of  Calker,  as  above 
Mateil— that,  nameiy,  which  njErges  all  the  different  proceswa  of  our  intellectual  life, 
whether  knowledge,  faith,  or  ]o*e,  into  the  icience  of  consciauinesi — is  virtually  a  re- 
turn to  the  subjective  idealism  of  Fichte.  The  reader  will  also  be  reminded  here  of 
■Ome  or  the  main  features  of  M.  de  Lamcnnais'  latest  philosoplijr. 

t  In  Ihii  representation  of  tbe  Jacobi-Kanlists^  I  have  chiefly  followod  Michelet. 
The  view  he  takes  of  thetn  is.  however,  fully  eoamaai  by  all  Ihe  priocipal  hiHtonnns 
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2.  The  writers  who  have  grafted  the  faith-principle  upon  the 
philosophy  of  Fichte,  are  Schlegel,  Schleiermacher,  and  Novalis. 
CharlesT  William  Frederick  Schlegel  was  born  at  Hanover  in  1772. 
In  1796  he  commenced  private  lecturing  at  Dresden.  After  a 
time  he  went  to  Berlin,  and  lectured  there  with  great  approbation 
and  success.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  studied 
chiefly  the  oriental  languages.  On  his  return  to  Germany,  he 
joined  the  Romish  Church,  and  settled  at  Vienna  as  court  secre- 
tary. After  experiencing  some  other  changes,  external  and  men- 
tal, he  died  on  a  temporary  visit  to  Dresden,  January  11,  1820. 

To  estimate  the  literary  life  of  Schlegel  aright,  we  must  regard 
it  in  its  progressive  development.  His  earlier  years,  it  is  well 
known,  were  given  to  classical  literature  and  criticism  ;  and  ever 
after,  indeed,  he  retained  the  facidty  of  presenting  ideas  in  a  pop- 
ular and  descriptive  form,  to  a  much  higher  degree  than  that  of 
constructing  a  connected  and  logical  system.  Hence,  while  the 
writings  of  Schlegel  are  far  better  known  out  of  Germany  than 
most  other  philosophical  works  of  the  present  century,  they  pre-  * 
sent  much  greater  difficulty  when  we  attempt  to  condense  them 
briefly  into  an  organic  whole. 

He  tried  his  pen,  first  of  all,  in  the  department  of  philosophy,  by 
writing  sketches  and  reviews  for  some  of  the  higher  periodicals  of 
the  day.  These  were  afterwards  collected,  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  his  brother  Augustus  William,  and  published  under  the 
title  of  "  Characteristiken  und  Kritiken."  The  earliest  work  in 
which  Schlegel  published  his  philosophical  views,  independently,  to 
the  world,  was  a  romance  entitled  "  Lucinde."  Here  he  sought  to 
employ  the  subjective  philosophy  of  Fichte,  in  order  to  explain 
the  nature  and  the  mysteries  of  human  life.  In  the  years  1804-5-6, 
he  delivered  courses  of  lectures,  in  which  he  aimed  at  explaining 
logically  the  views  he  had  presented  before  only  in  their  poetical 
form,  but  in  which  it  is  easy  to  detect  a  gradual  swerving  from  his 
original  subjective  stand-point,  towards  the  mysticism  of  his  later 
life.* 

A  period  of  twenty  years  now  intervenes  before  our  authoi 
again  appears  before  the  public  in  the  garb  of  a  philosopher ;  but 
in  the  meantime,  his  whole  intellectual  life  had  undergone  almost 
an  entire  alteration.  He  had  gone  from  the  literary  activity  of 
Saxony  to  the  mental  stagnation  of  Vienna,  from  the  religious 

*  TheM  lecturei  were  published  pprthmnoqily  in  his  ranaini  by  WiPtliihfBi 
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freedom  of  Protestantism,  to  the  absolute  submission  of  the  Cath- 
olic. In  a  word,  the  subjective  principles  of  his  former  works  had 
produced  their  recoil,  and  driven  him  into  an  utterly  objective 
mysticism.  In  1627,  he  began  again  to  lecture  on  philosophy,  at 
Vienna,  and  to  develop  his  altered  views  in  a  popular  and  discur- 
sive form.  These  lectures  comprehend  "  The  Philosophy  of  Life/' 
**  The  Philosophy  of  History,"  and  **  The  Philosophy  of  Language." 
It  was  whilst  engaged  indeed  in  completing  his  last  course,  then 
delivering  at  Dresden,  that  his  career  was  arrested  by  the  hand  of 
jeath.  We  must  proceed  accordingly  to  give  an  exposition  of 
Schlegel's  philosophy,  as  it  appears  before  us  during  the  different 
eras  we  have  just  described. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  philosophy  contained  in  the  "  Lu- 
cinde,"*  it  is  necessary  to  cast  a  glance  upon  the  "  Wissenschafts- 
lehre"  of  Fichte.  Fichte  made  the  me,  the  absolute  generating 
principle  of  all  things,  There  are,  however,  two  sides  to  this 
position,  the  theoretical  and  the  practical.  In  his  theoretical 
philosophy,  Fichte  represented  the  me  as  fettered  and  deter« 
mined  by  certain  inexplicable  laws,  which  took  the  place  of  the 
not-me — the  objective  world ;  and  to  which  the  endless  activity 
of  the  me  was  subjected.  On  the  other  hand,  these  laws,  these 
objective  bounds,  were  explained  by  the  practical  philosophy,  as 
themselves  the  product  of  the  absolute  activity  of  the  me,  created 
in  order  to  bring  that  activity  to  some  distinct  end,  and  aid  it  in 
the  accomplishment  of  its  own  destiny.  Hence  two  views  of  hu- 
man life  could  arise.  Either  on  the  theoretical  principle  the  me 
yields  itself  to  the  power  of  what  appear  then  to  be  objective  laws 
and  realities,  or,  assuming  its  practical  independence,  it  holds  itself 
free  from  such  trammels,  and  lives  simply  and  solely  for  itself. 
This  latter,  according  to  Schlegel,  is  the  spirit  of  the  romantic  in 
human  life  in  its  loftier  meaning,  and  forms  the  view  of  life  itself 
which  is  pictured  in  **  Lucinde." 

To  get  a  deeper  insight  into  this  remarkable  aspect  in  which 
human  life  was  portrayed  by  our  author,  it  must  be  further  ob- 
served, that  the  theoretical  and  practical  stand-points  are  in  them* 
selves  paradoxical.  The  one  supposes  that  the  mind  is  controlled, 
the  other  that  it  is  free  ;  the  one  subjects  it  to  objective  laws,  the 
other  elevates  it  above  them,  so  that  they  appear  to  be  made  only 
by  and  for  itself.     How,  then,  is  this  contradiction  to  be  solved  ? 

*  Lncinde,  whom  he  pictans  in  this  romance,  was  his  future  wife,  a  daughter  of 
Mendelssohn,  the  philosopher,  and  the  Gtermaa  translator  of  Mad.  de  Sta^'a"CSt^^ 
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By  bringing  ir.,  says  Schlegel,  the  idea  of  Irony.  The  me  is  abso* 
solutely  free ;  but  it  loves  paradox,  and  chooses  of  itself  to  submit 
to  the  objective.  At  the  same  time  it  knows  that  this  submission 
is  in  itself  unreal^  that  it  is  only  true  ironically ;  and  that,  while  it 
plays  off  the  paradox  of  submission,  it  may  still  feel  itself  indepen- 
dent Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  higher  romantic  la  human 
life.  There  the  mind,  though  involved  in  ail  the  habits  and  regu- 
lations of  outward  life,  yet  lives  for  itself,  clothes  the  objective  in 
the  garb  of  its  own  individuality,  throws  the  light  of  the  inward 
world  over  the  most  common  scenes  and  events  of  the  outward  : 
and  lives  thus  itself,  a  paradox  and  a  perpetual  irony  upon  human 
existence. 

This  state  of  mind  expresses  itself  by  a  tender  and  hallowed 
feeling,  a  longing  which,  independently  of  its  object,  is  itself  bliss. 
This  longing  cannot  be  realized  in  action.  What  avails  action, 
when  the  whole  circumference  of  being,  and  even  of  possibility,  is 
already  included  in  the  very  nature  of  the  me  ?  To  act,  is  to  sup- 
pose that  something  more  can  be  produced,  some  higher  and  hap- 
pier condition,  than  that  already  attained.  As  all  being  and  all 
possibility  is  already  in  the  me,  the  only  high  and  blissful  life  is  to 
give  ourselves  up  to  divine  idleness ;  to  allow  our  being  spontane- 
ously to  vegetate  ;  and  the  nearer  the  life  of  the  man  approaches  to 
that  of  the  plants  the  more  pure  and  perfect  it  is.  Here,  at  length, 
in  this  spontaneous  vegetation  of  our  being,  in  this  hallowed  idle- 
ness, we  find  eternal  sunshine  and  youth  ;  instead  of  grasping 
eagerly  after  some  distant  object,  some  unrealized  bliss,  we  find  in 
our  very  longing  itself,  the  goal  and  the  prize  at  which  it  aims. 
.Only  in  the  seeking  itself,  does  the  spirit  discover  the  mystery  after 
which  it  seeks.  Here,  then,  we  see  the  subjective  principle  abso- 
lutely complete.  The  me,  at  length  becomes  the  cause,  impulse, 
boundary,  and  goal  of  its  own  action.  Such  is  the  ironical  stand- 
point in  Schlegel's  philosophy ;  such  the  nature  of  the  truly  ro- 
mantic in  human  life.* 

We  must  now  pass  to  our  author's  lectures,  as  delivered  in  the 
years  1804-1806.  Here  we  find  him  attempting  to  bring  his  prin- 
ciples, hitherto  presented  in  a  very  discursive  form,  into  some 
degree  of  philosophical  order ;  and  at  the  same  time  struggling 
against  the  extreme  residts  to  which  they  seeme<l  infallibly  to  lead. 
The  first  volume  contains  an  introduction,  a  logic,  and  a  rapid 

•  On  the  tciendfic  principle  of"  Lndiide,"  iee  Schaller's  "  Vorlerangen  uber  Schlei* 
•rmachcr,"  Lcc.  i.    (Halle,  1844.) 
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lurvey  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  second  volume  inchides 
his  lectures  on  psychology,  on  nature,  on  man,  on  the  Deity,  and, 
•o  seme  extent,  on  morals. 

In  the  introduction  he  explains  the  idea  of  philosophy,  as  being 
ihat  of  a  fundamental  science,  which  gives  life  and  soul  to  all  the 
rest,  and  aflbrds  the  only  absolute  basis  on  which  they  can  rest.* 
To  determine  the  method  of  philosophy,  is  the  province  of  logic. 
Logic,  in  its  lower  acceptation,  is  the  "  science  of  the  rules  of 
thinking,"  and,  accordingly,  has  to  do  simply  with  the  forms  of 
thought.  In  this  respect,  of  course,  it  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
objective  truth ;  and  to  use  the  syllogistic  organum  for  this  pur- 
pose, is  to  involve  ourselves  in  a  mere  empty  dogmatism.  There 
is,  however,  a  higher  logic,  which  has  to  do  with  the  real  objects 
of  philosophy ;  which  points  us  at  once  to  their  inward  essence,  and 
shows  us  their  progressive  4evelopment.  The  former  is  termed  the 
syllogistic,  the  latter  the  genetic  method. 

The  genetic  or  speculative  method  gives  us  the  real  and  essen- 
tial development  of  the  idea  we  form  of  existence  itself;  it  affords 
us  a  philosophical  construction  of  the  universe.  This  method  has 
three  movements,  which  must  concur  in  the  evolution  of  an  idea : 
the  first  is  abstraction,  by  which  we  grasp  the  pure  essential  idea 
itself;  the  second  is  construction,  by  which  we  exhibit  its  varied 
properties  in  their  order  and  connection ;  and  the  third  is  rejlection, 
in  which  we  recombine  the  parts  into  a  whole.  In  this  part  of 
Schlegel's  logic,  we  are  strongly  reminded  of  the  dialectic  method 
of  Hegel ;  and  it  has  even  been  reproached  to  the  latter  by  some 
of  his  opponents,  that  he  has  borrowed  the  essential  ideas  of 
his  own  world-renowned  system  from  these  early  deliverances  of 
Schlegel.  Whichever  may  have  been  first  in  the  field,  certain  it 
is,  that  the  lectures  before  us  contain  a  logical  constructive  method 
which  proposes  to  show  the  rhythm  of  all  being,  and  that  this 
method  contains  the  triple  movement,  consisting  of  the  union  of 
two  opposites  in  a  higher  indifference. f  This  method  is,  indeed,  to 
a  great  extent,  developed  by  the  deduction  of  the  chief  categories 
of  existence,^  and  the  construction  of  the  full  conception  of  God. 

As  another  preparation  for  his  metaphysical  system,  Schlegel 
next  gives  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  following  the  great 
schools  of  idealism,  empiricism,  scepticism,  and  mysticism,  through 
their  various  changes,  and  estimating  their  various  merits.     The 

*  -'  Vorleningen  uber  Schleiermacher,'*  vol.  i.  p.  13,  dec. 
.t  "  YY^^IS?'*  ^^^  Schleie^macher  "  vol.  Ljp.  159,  el  seq. 
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result  is,  that  each  of  these  systems  is  seen  to  contain  some  element 
of  truth ;  but  that,  after  all  has  been  done,  the  only  source  from 
which  a  dear  and  steady  light  can  be  thrown  on  our  researches,  the 
only  spirit  which  can  unite  all  the  results  of  our  science  into  a  har- 
monious whole,  the  only  guide  which  can  lead  us  through  the  laby- 
rinth of  human  opinions  into  the  broad  daylight  of  truth,  is  that 
faith,  which,  dimly  seen  in  the  Platonic,  has  been  fully  developed 
in  the  Christian  philosophy.  Here,  then,  we  see  the  mysticism  of 
Schlegel  breaking  through  the  clouds  of  his  original  subjective 
idealism.  In  fact,  he  had  carried  his  subjective  principle  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  at  length  he  took  refuge  in  an  objective  and  historical 
revelation,  against  the  bottomless  abyss  of  his  own  scientific  con- 
clusions.* 

This  leads  us  to  Schlegel's  later  philosophical  system.  Hitherto 
he  had  been  only  groping  out  of  his  subjective  trammels ;  now,  how- 
ever, having  reached  the  religious  point  of  view — the  only  one,  as 
he  thinks,  from  which  truth  can  be  seen  with  distinct  and  steady 
eye — ^he  begins  to  build  up  his  edifice.  Seen  from  the  religious 
point  of  view,  the  real  object  of  philosophy  is  to  restore  to  mankind 
that  Divine  image  which  it  has  lost.  Men,  for  the  most  part,  are 
buried  in  objective  pursuits,  and  gratifications  of  sense ;  they  do  not 
see  the  purport  of  their  existence ;  they  do  not  comprehend  the  true 
end  of  human  life ;  they  do  not  gaze  steadfastly  at  their  high  des- 
tiny. To  bring  these  things  home  to  our  inner  consciousness,  to 
restore  truth  to  the  mind,  and  inspire  it  to  labor  for  high  purposes 
— ^this  is  the  noble  aim  of  all  true  philosophy.  Schlegel,  then,  di- 
vides his  system  into  three  parts : — 1.  Philosophy  of  Life ;  2.  Phi- 
losophy of  History ;  3.  Philosophy  of  Thought,  both  subjectively 
and  objectively  considered.  In  the  first,  he  shows  the  primary 
state  of  the  human  consciousness  in  its  rise  above  the  grossness  of 
common  life,  and  its  first  aspirations  after  truth.  In  the  second,  he 
traces  the  development  of  this  higher  life  through  the  various  ages 
of  history ;  in  the  last,  he  intended  to  picture  the  state  of  man  in 
his  final  restoration  to  the  Divine  likeness. 

1.  The  philosophy  of  life  comprehends,  first,  psychology,  and 
then  theology  both  in  itself  and  in  its  applications.  In  his  psy- 
chology, Schlegel  regards  our  whole  compound  humanity  as  con- 
sisting of  mind,  soul,  and  body.  The  mind  possesses  the  two 
faculties  of  will  and  understanding  ;  the  soul  possesses  other  two, 
termed   reason   and   imagination.     Imagination  invents;   leason 

•  See  Mkhelet,  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  4;  ako  Schaller's  "  Yoriesongen,"  m).  29-31. 
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regulates ;   uuderstanding   perceives ;   and  will  impela   to  mora 
aiition.* 

Man,  at  his  creation,  not  only  had  these  faculties  in  their  high- 
est perfection,  but  they  all  worked  harmoniously  together,  so  as  to 
bring  out  the  most  glorious  moral  and  intellectual  results.  But 
since  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world,  they  have  been  thrown 
into  fearful  disorder ;  so  that,  by  the  operation  of  one  faculty 
clashing  with  another,  the  purport  of  the  whole  has  been  frus- 
trated and  destroyed.  The  object  alike  of  religion  and  philosophy, 
is  to  restore  the  harmony  which  has  been  thus  broken. f 

With  regard  to  the  ground- principles  of  nutural  theology,  Schle- 
gel  rests  the  knowledge  of  God  upon  a  fourfold  revelation  which  is 
made  to  us  in  Scripture,  in  nature,  in  conscience,  and  in  history. 
In  treating  of  the  first  of  these  proofs,  that  of  Scripture  and 
tradition  generally,  Schlegel  employs  a  course  of  reasoning  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  the  French  theological  school.  With  re- 
gard to  the  light  of  conscience,  he  reminds  us  strongly  of  Kant  and 
Jacobi. 

The  principal  object  he  has  in  view,  however,  in  entering  the 
region  of  theology,  is  to  show  its  vast  importance  in  the  philosoph-' 
ical  exposition  of  the  other  branches  of  human  knowledge.    Once 
let  us  light  up  the  torch  of  a  pure  theology,  and  we  see  ever; 
around  us  as  parts  of  a  great  plan.     From  this  point  of  vie 
example,  we  gain  a  deeper  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  n 
which  is  still  going  on  to  its  perfection,  and  awaiting  the 
heavens  and  the  new  earth.     From  this  again  springs  the 
philosophy  of  government.     God  is  the  ruler  of  mankind,  th 
origin  of  all  power ;  and  the  three  relationships  in  which  the  ] 
of  God  is  represented  oo  earth,  are  those  of  the  father,  the  ] 
and  the  sovereign.     The  aulhority  which  each  of  these  positoa^a, ■         rfi     • 
according  to  Schlegel,  is  Divine.     In  brief,  the  author  here  dis- J?^i'l|l**' 
cusses  every  philosophical  question  from  a  purely  religious  stand-  'tHWMMiiw 
point.     Man,  nature,  history,  human  life,  everything  is  viewed  in'^VMflt'. 
its  relation  with  God  ;  and  from  Divine  revelation  alone  are  we  to 
find  the  key  to  their  interpretation. 

2.  If  the  object  of  the  philosophy  of  life  is  to  describe  the  first 
awakening  of  conscience  to  a  higher  existence,  the  philosophy  of  / 
Hiitory  shows  the  process  by  which  this  great  end  hns  hitherto 
been  unfolding  itself  in  the  world.     The  loss  of  the  Divine  image 

*  Schlei^l  enumerate!  bIco  Tout  aubanlinale  raciiltie* :  (he  senKs,  the  pnnions,  the 
' ■ '^'' "■" ecting  link*  betwetn  the  four  prindpol . 
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consisted  in  tho  separation  of  the  elements  of  the  human  conscious- 
ness ;  its  restoration  will  consist  in  the  complete  reunion  of  them. 
In  the  first  period  of  the  world,  the  Chinese  represented  the  pure 
reason ;  the  Indians,  the  imagination ;  the  Egyptians,  the  under- 
standing; and  the  Jews,  the  will — each  in  its  false  and  fatal  isola- 
tion. The  second  period  of  the  world's  history  began  with  the 
Persians,  and  included  the  Greek  and  Roman  world.  In  this  age, 
we  see  the  uniting  process  in  its  commencement — we  see  human- 
ity stepping  forth  into  a  more  commanding  position,  and  becoming 
more  blended  in  political  relations,  and  in  mental  communion, 
through  the  world.  The  third  age  is  the  Christian.  Here  we  find 
the  true  uniting  principle,  which,  though  striven  against  by  self- 
love,  by  natural  vanity,  and  by  the  false  spirit  of  independence, 
shall  at  length  unite  all  mankind  into  one  vast  brotherhood ;  shall 
bring  back  all  the  scattered  elements  of  man's  consciousness  into 
one  focus,  and  make  humanity  itself  Divine.*  In  M  this,  SchlegePs 
Catholicism  burns  forth  most  conspicuously.  To  him  everything 
iJiat  favors  freedom,  political  or  mental,  is  antichrist ;  and  peace  is 
to  be  found  only  in  submission  to  authority,  both  in  church  and 
state. 

3.  Having  taken  an  historical  review  of  man's  spiritual  life  up 
to  the  present  day,  Schlegel  proceeds  to  describe  the  final  comple- 
tion and  reunion  of  man's  consciousness  in  the  world,  which  he 
proposed  to  explain  at  length  in  the  philosophies  of /an^ua^^,  of 
religion,  and  of  nature.-f  In  all  these,  the  mystical  element  is  most 
prominently  shown  forth.  Language^  he  considers,  is  the  outward 
transcript  of  those  eternal  ideas  and  feelings^  which  have  flowed 
from  the  mind  of  God  into  that  of  man.  Religion  expreisses  the 
innermost  point  of  the  human  consciousness — ^that  in  which  reflec- 
tion and  feeling  unite,  and  in  which  God  is  realized  as  the  very 
corner-stone  of  our  inward  life.  Lastly,  nature  is  to  be  viewed  by 
the  philosopher  as  the  perpetual  manifestation  of  the  Divine  love 
in  a  material  form.  In  these  lectures,  delivered  at  Dresden,  we  see 
a  somewhat  higher  philosophical  element  than  in  those  which  he 
composed  for  the  lecture-room  of  Vienna.  In  the  **  Philosophie 
des  Lebens,"  indeed,  he  departed  almost  entire  y  from  the  very 
idea  of  science,  and  took  his  stand  upon  a  purely  objective  rev^la« 

♦  "  Phil.  dcT  Gcschichte,"  lec«.  5,  7,  and  18. 

t  These  topics  were  treated  of  in  a  course  of  lectures  which  he  commenced  in  Dret> 
4eD.  Nine  of  them  were  delivered,  Hn:i  it  was  whilst  preparincf  the  others,  that  hewai 
raddenly  called  from  his  laliors.  The  last  words  he  wrote  on  MS.  were  these: — **Das 
ganz  vallendete  und  vollkommene  Verstehen  selbat  aber— " 
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tion,  coming  to  us  through  tradition  and  the  Bible.  In  the  Dresden 
lectures,  the  spirit  of  mysticism  is  equally  apparent;  but  it  appean 
in  a  more  subjective  form,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  faith 
philosophy  of  Jacobi.  The  result  to  which  they  virtually  arrive, 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — ^That  true  knowledge  consists^ 
not  in  viewing  things  as  they  externally  ai)pear,  but  as  they  are 
essentially  in  themselves ;  and  that  the  only  way  by  which  we  can 
attain  to  such  a  perception  of  them  is,  by  seeing  how  they  Have  all 
flowed  forth  from  God,  and  how  they  eternally  subsist  in  Him. 
The  method  by  which  this  result  is  prosecuted,  is  a  mixture  of 
religious  faith,  historical  research,  and  speculative  reasoning;  a 
method  which  seems  to  combine,  in  strange  association,  the  reflec*^ 
tion  of  Fichte  and  the  faith-philosophy  of  Jacobi,  with  the  submia* 
sive  religious  belief  of  the  Catholic.*^ 

Pass  we  now  from  Schlegel  to  his  friend  Frederick  Daniel  Er- 
nest Schleiermacher.  This  extraordinary  thinker  and  writer  waj 
born  at  Breslau,  a.  d.  1768,  of  parents  who  belonged  to  the  so* 
ciety  of  Moravian  Brethren.  His  earliest  years  were  spent  in  the 
midst  of  the  religious  life,  for  which  that  brotherhood  was  remark- 
able ;  and  never  did  he  lose  the  impressions  which  were  made  upon 
him  at  that  period.  He  studied  theology  at  the  University  of 
Halle;  and,  in  1794,  was  ordained  to  a  pastorate,  first  in  Lands* 
berg,  and  then  at  Berlin.  In  the  year  1802,  he  became  professor 
of  theology  and  university  preacher  at  Halle;  and,  in  1806,  re« 
moved  again  to  Berlin,  where  he  resided,  sustaining  the  various 
ofl[ices  of  preacher,  professor,  and  royal  minister  of  instruction, 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  12th  of  Feb.  1834. 

Schleiermacher  was,  par  exceUence,  a  theologian.  Religion  had 
been  the  friend  and  companion  of  his  childhood  ;  and  he  never  de- 
serted his  first  love.  The  instruction  of  religion  formed  the  great 
purpose  of  his  life ;  the  reformation  and  spread  of  religion  was  the 
object  of  his  most  earnest  endeavors ;  and  his  last  words,  after  re- 
ceiving the  holy  communion,  were,  "  In  this  faith  I  die."  Had  w© 
to  portray  the  influence  which  Schleiermacher  exerted  upon  the 
theology  of  his  age,  we  should  fill  many  pages,  ere  we  could  do 
justice  to  his  long  and  laborious  life.  •  We  should  have,  for  exam- 
ple, to  describe  the  startling  eflfect  of  his  discourses  on  religion, 
("  Reden  iiber  die  Religion,")  where  he  attacked  infidelity  in  its 
last  resource,  namely,  that  of  indiflference ;  to  recall  the  solemn 
tcce Jts  with  which  his  "  Monologues"  fell  upon  the  ear  of  hit 
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countrymen ;  to  picture  the  mighty  power  of  his  eloquence,  as  felt 
by  those  who  listened  to  his  Sabbath-day  labors,  or  perused  them 
after  they  were  immortalized  by  his  pen :  most  of  all,  should  we 
have  to  trace  the  entrance  of  his  great  production  on  the  "  Doc- 
trine of  Faith,"  (Glaubenslehre,)  into  the  abodes,  of  the  learned, 
and  the  halls  of  theology  and  science,  to  see  it  wrestling  there 
with  the  cold-hearted  rationalism  of  the  age,  or  recalling  the  com- 
mon soul  of  humanity  back  to  its  better  nature  and  its  final  rest. 
These  things,  however,  we  must  waive,  and  only  take  a  brief  view 
of  Schleiermacher,  as  a  speculative  philosopher. 

One  of  his  earliest  efforts  in  philosophy  was  his  undertaking,  m 
conjunction  with  Schlegel,  to  execute  a  complete  translation  of 
Plato.*  The  influence  that  flowed  from  his  love  for  that  sublime 
thinker,  was  visible,  more  or  less,  through  his  whole  life ;  so  that, 
while  the  right  understanding  of  Platonism  owes  much  to  his  ef- 
forts in  its  elucidation,  he  undoubtedly  owed  much  that  was  lofty 
and  spiritual  in  his  metaphysical  views  to  it.  To  deduce  a  com- 
plete and  connected  system  of  philosophy  from  the  miscellaneous 
writings  of  Schleiermacher  would  be  impossible ;  in  fact,  it  was  a 
part  of  his  very  doctrine,  that  no  philosophical  system  should  be 
propounded  for  universal  reception,  and  that  no  school  should  be 
formed.  Whilst,  therefore,  he  lectured  much  upon  philosophy,  and 
took  many  original  views  upon  most  questions  which  it  brings  be- 
fore us,  he  has  left  no  followers  behind  him,  to  associate  his  name 
with  any  peculiar  class  of  metaphysical  opinions.  The  writings 
of  Schleiermacher  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  1.  Those 
which  are  presented  in  the  oratorical,  or,  at  least,  the  more  poetical 
form.  To  these  belong  the  "  Reden  iiber  die  Religion,"  the  **  Mo- 
nologen,"  and  the  "  Weihnachtsfeier."  2.  Those  which  bear  the 
stamp  of  a. purely  philosophical  character;  amongst  which  we 
reckon  chiefly  the  lectures  on  "Dialektik,"  published  as  part  of 
his  remains,  (1839,)  and  his  "Sketch  of  a  System  of  Morals.'* 
3.  Those  which  bear  more  immediately  upon  theology.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  (excepting  of  course  his  discourses,  and  tracts  of 
merely  local  interest)  are  the  work  entitled  "  Christlicher  Glaube," 
and  his  "  Kurze  Darsteliung  des  Theologischen  Studiums."  We 
must  attempt,  therefore,  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at  these  writings, 
80  far,  at  least,  as  they  carry  with  them  a  philosophical  interest. 

With  respect  to  the  "  Reden,"  a  cursory  view  shows  us  that  the 

•  At  this  time,  too,  Schleiermacher  entered  enthusiastically  into  the  views  exprened 
by  Schlegel,  in  his  "  Lucinde."  The  result  was  the  publication  of  a  little  work,  enti* 
ited  *  Veirt''  \ute  Briefe  uber  die  Lucinde." 
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chief  philosophical  interest  of  the  whole  is  concentrated  in  the 
second.  It  is  here  that  the  author  proposes  to  search  into  the  es- 
sence  of  religion ;  to  strip  it  of  all  collateral  phenomena ;  and  tc 
hold  up  the  man  himself,  in  his  real  relation  to  the  Divine.  Witli 
great  and  impressive  eloquence,  he  negatives  the  idea,  that  religion 
can  be  a  mere  science ;  and  equally  so  the  supposition,  that  it  can 
be  a  form  of  action.  Religion  must  be  something  which  has  a 
sphere  of  its  own,  in  connection  with  the  human  mind,  and  into 
the  nature  of  this  sphere  we  must  endeavor  to  penetrate.  Ac- 
cording to  Schieiermacher,  then,  religion  is  a  deep  emotion  of  the 
mind,  arising  from  the  absorption  of  the  man — the  individual  man 
— in  the  infinite.  *'  The  universe,"  he  remarks,  "  is  in  one  unin- 
terrupted activity,  and  manifests  itself  to  us  every  moment.  Every 
form  which  it  brings  forth ;  every  being  to  whom,  according  to  the 
fulness  of  life,  it  gives  a  separate  existence ;  every  event  which  it 
shakes  out  of  its  rich  and  ever-fruitful  bosom,  is  a  working  of  the 
same  upon  us ;  and  to  grasp  every  single  thing,  not  for  itself,  but 
as  a  part  of  the  whole ;  to  view  everything  limited,  not  in  its  oppo- 
sition to  anything  else,  but  as  a  manifestation  of  the  infinite  in  our 
life ;  and  to  give  ourselves  up  to  the  emotion  thus  occasioned, — 
this  is  religion."*  Again,  he  says, — "  The  one  and  all  in  religion, 
is  to  perceive  everything  which  moves  us  in  feeling,  in  its  highest 
unity,  as  one  and  the  same ;  and  everything  particular  and  singu- 
lar as  only  existing  through  this ;  consequently,  to  regard  our  life 
and  being  as  a  life  and  being  in  God.^f  Throughout  the  whole 
oration,  the  author  labors  to  make  it  clear  and  convincing,  that 
religion  is  the  feeling  of  the  infinite — the  particular  seen  to  be  a 
part  of  the  universal ;  in  brief,  that  it  is  to  view  God  in  all  things, 
and  all  things  in  God. 

So  far  Schieiermacher  would  seem  to  be  throwing  himself  into 
a  kind  of  theological  objective  idealism  ;  in  fact,  as  an  evidence  of 
this,  he  passes  a  splendid  panegyric  upon  Spinoza  as  a  man  "  full 
of  religion,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost."J  In  the  Monologues, 
however,  we  see  the  influence  of  Fichte  reappearing ;  here  in  due 
time  we  have  the  subjective  phase  of  the  religious  life  fully  ex- 
pounded, and  placed  by  the  side  of  those  former  and  more  objec- 
tive speculations.  As  in  the  Orations,  so  in  the  Monologues,  the 
second  topic  of  discussion  is  that  which  excites  the  deepest  interest 
—it  is  that,  namely,  in  which  Schieiermacher  develops  his  peculiar 
doctrine  of  individuality  (Princip  der  Eigenlhiimlichkeit).    Fichte 

•  RedeD,  p  58  ,'Bcrlin,  1843).  ^       +  IWd.  p  59.  %  Ibid.  d.  43. 
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as  we  have  seen,  made  the-me  absolute  ;  the  very  essence  of  mam 
to  him  consisted  in  our  self-consciousness ;  no  higher  abs(»lute 
principle  was  admitted  as  at  all  conceivable.  Schleiermacher»  oi: 
the  contrary,  started  with  a  conception  of  the  absolute  as  complete 
as  that  of  Spinoza ;  but  now  comes  back  to  the  affirmation  of 
theme,  as  itself  comprehending  and  involving  the  absolute.  This 
blending  of  the  objective  and  subjective  stand-point  might  at  first 
seem  altogether  contradictory,  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
We  may  abstract  from  self  all  mere  finite  individuality ;  we  may 
attain  the  notion  of  pure  personality  as  existing  in  every  man :  and 
then  what  results?  Clearly  this,  that  every  man  is  a  peculiar 
manifestation  of  the  absolute,  a  representation  in  himself  of  the 
whole  universe.  The  human  consciousness  is  a  microcosm— each 
one  a  distinct  microcosm.  In  a  word,  the  Deity  unfolds  and  mani- 
fests Himself  through  the  individualities  of  the  different  minds 
which  He  has  created.  Here,  therefore,  the  objective  philosophy 
of  the  Orations,  and  the  subjective  philosophy  of  the  Monologues 
unite.  In  the  former  we  see  man  elevated  by  religion  to  oneness 
with  the  absolute ;  in  the  latter,  we  see  him  manifesting  the  abso- 
lute through  the  very  medium  of  his  own  peculiar  individuality. 

But  the  question  now  comes,  how  are  we  to  realize  our  oneness 
with  the  absolute ;  how  canr  we  rise  to  this  high  and  holy  religious 
consciousness  ?  This  is  the  point  illustrated  in  the  Weihnachtsfeier ; 
in  which  ChHst  is  represented  as  the  perfect  union  of  the  human 
consciousness  with  the  Divine ;  and  man,  exhorted  by  a  living 
union  with  him,  to  realize  his  own  union  with  God.  "  As  Schleier- 
macher,"  observes  Michelet,  **  could  not  but  perceive  that  the  pecul- 
iar (das  Eigenthiimliche),  as  such,  must  be  a  very  inadequate  ex- 
pression of  the  universal,  while  still  the  peculiar  was  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  his  philosophy,  he  holds  up  a  privileged  personality,  that  of 
Christ,  as  the  highest  expression  of  the  absolute.  This  is  the  only 
unity,  in  which  the  many  can  know  themselves  as  one.  Accord- 
ingly he  lays  down,  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  two  sources  of  joy 
which  should  be  celebrated.  Our  birthday  is  the  type  of  a  definite 
and  limited  feeling.  The  Christmas  festival  is  the  universal  feel- 
ing, in  which  we  celebrate  human  nature,  as  it  is  seen  flowing  from 
the  Divine  principle.  The  earth-spirit,  namely,  humanity  itself,  is 
perfect  and  without  growth,  but  the  individual  man  is  subjected 
both  to  imperfection  and  to  progress,  until  he  becomes  one  with 
humanity  at  large.  Only  when  the  individual  regards  humanity 
as  a  living  assembly  of  individuals,  only  when  he  bears  in  himsell 
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its  spirit  and  its  consciousness,  when  he  loses  nl.nself  in  its  separate 
existence,  and  anon  finds  himself  again,— -only  then  has  he  in  him 
self  the  higher  life,  and  the  peace  of  God.  This  communion,  the 
self-consciousness  of  mankind  in  the  individual,  is  the  Church.  We 
seek  a  point,  then,  from  which  such  communion  has  sprung,  and  be- 
cause in  Christ  this  self-consciousness  of  the  eartb  -spirit  first  awoke, 
therefore  he  is  the  Word  of  God  become  flesh.  In  the  God-man, 
therefore,  all  are  one,  for  every  one  must  manifest  this  identity.  In 
the  birth  of  Christ  every  one  sees  his  own  higher  birth,  and  therefore 
universal  joy  is  the  character  of  the  Christmas  festival."* 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  first  seriel^  of  Schleiermacher's  specula- 
tions completed.  In  the  Orations  we  have  religion  contemplated 
as  a  feeling,  the  feeling  of  the  infinite ;  in  the  Monologues  we 
have  it  regarded  as  moral  energy ;  and  in  the  Christmas  festival, 
we  have  it  brought  into  the  form  of  a  distinct  idea,  the  union  of 
the  finite  and  infinite  personality  through  oneness  with  Christ. 

We  must  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  Schleiermacher's 
philosophy,'  as  it  appears  in  its  more  direct  and  formal  character. 
Every  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  not  based  upon  philosophy,  he 
regards  as  cither  traditionary,  or  in  some  way  incomplete.  Real 
knowledge  can  only  arise  from  a  perception  of  the  unity  and  com- 
pleteness of  all  science,  as  springing  from  fixed  fundamental  prin« 
ciples.  The  basis  of  all  philosophy,  therefore,  and  consequently  of 
all  truth,  must  be  found  in  the  essential  identity  of  the  knowing 
and  the  known,  of  thought  and  existence.  This  unity,  it  is  evident, 
cannot  be  realized  as  an  idea  or  conception ;  for  then  it  would 
already  be  within  the  region  of  the  ideal^  neither  can  it  be  realized, 
as  Fichte  would  have  it,  in  the  will.  The  blending  of  thought  and 
volition,  however,  produces  a  phenomenon  termed  feeling,  and  it 
is  Aere  that  all  opposition  between  subject  and  object  vanishes,  here 
we  obtain  a  direct  intuition  of  the  absolute  (Jacobi). 

All  philosophy,  then,  supposes  the  absolute  in  itself,  and  likewise 
assumes  the  opposition  of  subject  and  object,  of  the  intellectual 
and  the  natural,  as  fundamental  determinations  of  it.  This  gives 
rise  to  two  main  and  all-embracing  sciences ;  the  science  of  nature 
and  the  science  of  reason.  To  look  still  further  into  the  details  of 
philosophy,  we  must  take  into  consideration,  that  there  are  two 
modes  in  which  all  science  may  b^  viewed ;  namely,  as  empirical 
or  observing  on  the  one  hand,  as  speculative  or  intuitional  on  the  »  ^^^ 

other.    All  real  knowledge  is  both  empirical  and  speculative ;  th$   y^Pjjfy 
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diflerence  between  its  various  departments,  consisting  only  in  the 
relative  preponderance  of  the  one  form  of  knowing  over  the  otlier 
Accordingly,  taking  the  sciences  of  nature  and  reason  as  funda- 
mental,  we  may  regard  each  of  them  in  two  different  lights ;  that 
is,  as  having  a  preponderance  on  the  one  hand  of  the  empirical,  on 
the  other  of  the  speculative.  Nature,  viewed  with  a  maximum  of 
the  empirical,  is  Natural  History  (Naturkunde)  ;  with  a  maximum 
of  the  speculative,  it  is  Physics  (Naturwissenschaft).  On  the  other 
side,  reason,  viewed  with  a  preponderance  of.  the  empirical,  gives 
the  Philosophy  of  History  (Geschichtskunde) ;  with  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  speculative  it  gives  Ethics,  The  science  of  nature  is 
only  real  and  philosophical  in  as  far  as  it  is  penetrated  with  reason; 
that  of  reason,  only  so  far  as  it  is  viewed  in  connection  with 
nature.  The  empirical  and  the  speculative  must  mutually  pene- 
trate each  other,  in  order  to  produce  real  and  valid  knowledge.  If 
the  empirical  be  viewed  alone,  then  we  have  merely  the  bare  ob- 
servation of  phenomena,  but  no  science;  if  the  speculative  be 
viewed  alone,  then  we  have  formal  logic  or  dialektik,  which  has  no 
element  of  realism  to  support  it.* 

In  his  dialektik,  Schleiermacher  develops  ih^  forms  of  our  knowl- 
edge with  great  logical  skill,  showing  (something  on  the  plan  of 
Fichte)  how  all  can  be  deduced  from  the  fundamental  opposition 
of  subject  and  object,  as  that  in  which  they  are  all  virtually  in- 
cluded. The  union  of  these  leads  to  a  higher  sphere  of  mental 
activity,  that  of  the  religious  feeling — the  intuition  of  the  absolute. 
By  far  the  most  important  part  of  our  author's  philosophy,  how- 
ever^ is  contained  in  the  ethics,  which  have  gained  in  his  hands  a 
depth  and  a  significancy  never  before  attained  to.  Ethics,  accord- 
ing to  Schleiermacher,  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  unity  of 
nature  and  reason.  Now  ethical  philosophy,  as  we  showed  above, 
is  a  branch  of  science  in  which  the  speculative  predominates,  and 
consequently,  like  all  speculative  science,  must  take  its  stand  upcm 
the  universal,  and  deduce  from  thence  the  particular.  Ethics  ac- 
cordingly, scientifically  considered,  is  the  expression  of  a  perpetual 
operating  of  reason  upon  nature.  Should  it  lead  us  to  deduce  their 
absolute  unity,  so  that  nature  becomes  all  reason,  or  reason  all 
nature,  the  science  would  be  complete,  and  no  further  philosophy 
on  the  subject  required ;  the  continued  attempt,  however,  to  unfold 
their  connection  and  unity,  is  precisely  the  process  in  which  ethical 
icience,  as  we  now  grasp  it,  consists. 

*  ^  EQi|oirf  einefl  S;  stems  d^  Sittenl|hre/'    See  the  "  Introductory  gxplanatkmg. ' 
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Reason,  in  its  operation  upon  nature,  assumes  two  great  charac- 
teristics. First  of  all,  it  shows  itself  as  the  principle  of  form^  or 
organization.  But,  secondly,  inasmuch  as  every  form  in  nature  is 
significant  of  some  idea^  reason  shows  itself,  also,  in  connection 
with  nature  as  a  symbolizing  power  or  activity.  These  character- 
istics, which  are  seen  in  the  material  world,  impress  themselves, 
also,  upon  all  the  features  of  human  society.  Whenever  nature 
and  reason  blend  in  harmony,  there  is  what  we  term  good.  Ac- 
cording as  reason  and  nature  stand  affected  to  each  oiher,  different 
kinds  of  good  come  to  view.  Sometimes  the  organizing  power  is 
predominant,  and  sometimes  the  symbolizing — sometimes  the  idea 
of  unity  is  in  the  foreground,  and  sometimes  that  of  individuality. 
On  these  principles,  Schleiermacher  explains  the  moral  constitution 
of  the  family,  the  state,  the  principle  of  association,  the  priesthood 
of  science,  and  the  ethical  nature  of  the  Church. 

After  these  hints  as  to  the  position  which  the  ethics  hold  in  our 
author*  philosophy,  we  must  be  content  to  refer  our  readers  to  the 
"vorks  themselves  for  a  fuller  elucidation.* 

Schleiermacher's  most  voluminous  writings  are  those  which 
relate  to  theology.  His  **  Dogmatik  "  is  built  upon  the  reality  of 
religion  as  developing  itself  in  feeling.  Starting  from  this  point, 
he  has  produced  a  system  of  theology  which  has  had  more  influence 
upon  the  theolo^cal  thinking  in  the  present  age,  than,  perhaps,  any 
other  production  of  our  whole  Eurof)ean  literature.  The  subjec- 
tive idealism  of  Fichte,  and  the  faith*philosophy  of  Jacobi,  are  here 
seen  to  pour  out  all  their  treasures  as  humble  contributions  to  the 
full  expansion  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  We  would  earnestly 
recommend  the  reader  who  wishes  to  understand  somewhat  of 
the  best,  the  most  spiritual,  the  most  religious  of  the  German 
theological  literature,  to  i)eruse  these  noble  writings  of  Schleier- 
macher; where,  amidst  much  that  he  may  perchance  reject,  he 
will  find  no  few  materials  of  instruction  and  delight.* 

There  is  yet  another  name  which  we  must  not  altogether  omit, 
that,  namely,  of  Novalis.  Friedrich  Baron  von  Hardenberg  (such 
was  his  proper  appellation)  was  born,  like  Schleiermacher,  of  Mora- 
vian parents,  in  the  duchy  of  Mansfield,  a.  d.  1772.  In  1790  he 
entered  the  university  of  Jena,  and  completed  his  studies  in  Leip- 

•  The  chief  ethical  works  of  Schleiermacher  arc,  "  Grundlinien  einer  Kritik  Jer  bish- 
eri(ren  Sittcnlehre,  (l80*!;)  "  Ueber  die  WissenschaAliche  Bohandluntf  dea  Tujendbe^- 
ffFifb,  (1819:)  Ditto  *' De«  Pflichtbegrifls,  (18'^i;)  "  Uebnr  den  Beariflf  des  hdchsten 
Gotes,  (1827  and  1830  ;)  and  the  '•  Entwurf  der  Sittenlphre,"  as  before  mentioned. 
^  '^  AJm  good  introduction  to  Schleirrmacher  aee  SchaUer's  "  Vorlesungen." 
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Big  and  Wittenberg.  In  1795  he  settled  at  Weissenfels  in  Thu- 
ringja,  where,  about  the  same  year,  he  married.  Death,  howevefj 
Boon  removed  his  bride  from  his  then  happy  home,  whom,  after  lin- 
gering three  melancholy  years,  he  followed  into  that  eternity,  wi^ 
thoughts  of  which  his  writings  were  so  deeply  imbued.  Novalis 
completes  the  cycle  of  mysticism,  which  we  have  seen  springing 
from  the  mixed  influence  of  Fichte  and  Jacobi.  Schlegel  in  whom 
it  commenced,  took  refuge,  as  we  saw,  from  the  abyss  of  scepticism, 
to  which  his  extreme  subjective  principles  led,  in  an  objective 
revelation,  as  the  organ  of  eternal  verities  otherwise  unknown. 
Schleiermacher,  while  making  each  human  consciousness  the  su- 
preme arbiter  and  test  of  truth,  yet  would  assimilate  them  all  to 
the  perfect  mind  of  Christ,  the  Divine  Man,  the  type  of  infinite 
purity  and  love.  Novalis,  proceeding  one  step  further,  regards  it 
as  the  true  purport  of  philosophy  to  destroy  the  individual,  the 
finite,  the  imperfect,  the  subjective  self;  and  to  enable  us  to  be- 
come one  with  the  infinite  and  all-perfect  mind.  To  him  the  foun- 
dation of  all  philosophy  is  faith,  that  is,  an  inward  light,  which 
reveals  to  us  the  infinite  and  the  real ;  a  direct  perception  of  the 
Divinity ;  an  irresistible  conviction  of  the  presence  of  the  great 
spirit  of  the  universe  in  all  we  see,  hear,  and  feel  around  us.  Think- 
ing is  to  him  but  the  reflection  or  the  dream  of  faith,  one  which 
pictures  to  us  truth  only  in  dim,  unreal,  and  fantastic  forms.  It  is 
only  when  we  cause  diir  own  individuality  to  sink  and  die  within 
us,  when  the  peculiar  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  finite  self  are 
crushed  under  the  power  of  the  higher  feelings,  and  we  become 
absorbed  in  the  Divine,  that  we  rise  to  the  full  light  of  truth,  and 
gaze  upon  things  as  they  are.  In  Novalis,  accordingly,  we  no 
longer  see  the  idealist  taking  his  stand  upon  the  principles  of  a 
purely  subjective  philosophy ;  but  we  see  him,  having  left  the  road, 
and  introduced  the  additional  element  of  a  higher  faith,  completely 
overcoming  the  subjective  point  of  view,  sinking  the  individual  self 
in  the  great  spirit  of  the  universe,  and  evincing  a  sublime  mysti 
cism,  that  strives  to  unite  man  with  God. 

Novalis  only  published  during  his  lifetime  a  few  poetical  rhapso- 
dies (Hymns  on  the  Night),  and  other  light  productions ;  the  chief 
of  his  philosophical  notions  are  derived  from  his  posthumous  frag- 
ments, in  which  he  touches  upon  many  points  in  morals,  physics, 
and  philosophy ;  and  develops  somewhat  at  large  the  ideas  Ic  which 
we  have  just  adverted.*     The  merits  of  Novalis,  as  an  aesthetic 

*"  Novalis  Schriften;*'   <  Herauegeffeben  x^m  Tieck  and  Schlegel."    (1814  fiod 
17^    These  ^nsisi  of  two  smajl  vqb.  I2av^^  contajoiDg  the  poems  and  other  frag* 
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writer,  have  been  discussed  in  several  of  our  English  reviews.  The 
reader  can  judge  of  his  general  style  of  composition  by  a  refer- 
ence to  these  articles :  our  object  has  been  simply  to  show  his 
pro|)er  position  in  the  development  of  the  subjective  mysticism 
of  Germany,  as  it  arose  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  present 
centurv. 

Let  us  sum  up  our  remarks  in  a  few  words.  The  tendency  of 
Kant's  philosophy  flowed  decidedly  towards  the  point  of  view  we 
have  indicated  by  the  term  subjective  idealism ;  that,  namely,  which 
makes  all  human  knowledge  spring  from  and  concentrate  in  self. 
This  subjective  principle  was  completed  in  Fichte.  In  Schlegel 
we  see  the  subjective  philosophy  just  about  to  open  into  the  region 
of  scepticism,  we  might  even  say  of  nihilism,  and  the  fatal  conse- 
quences only  retrieved  by  the  interposition  of  faith.  This,  accoixi- 
ingly,  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  critical  turning-point  between  the 
subjective  and  objective  tendency  in  the  German  philosophy.  In 
Schleiermacher  we  see  the  subjective  principle  not  repudiated  as 
by  Schlegel,  but  beginning  to  assume  a  more  objective  character, 
inasmuch  as  the  human  individuality,  according  to  him,  is  to  be 
moulded  into  the  likeness  of  Christ,  until  all  men,  in  their  religious 
consciousness,  reflect  his  Divine  image.  In  Novalis,  at  length,  the 
subjective  self  is  to  be  crushed  and  destroyed,  and  we  are  to  be- 
come one  with  God,  the  soul  of  the  world.* 

Here  subjective  mysticism  terminates,  and  we  find  a  transition 
from  the  predominant  influence  of  Fichte  to  that  of  Schelling. 
Schelling  saw  the  abyss  of  nihilism,  in  which  subjective  idealism, 
when  consecutively  developed,  must  end ;  and  began  by  asserting 
the  claims  of  some  objective  reality,  upon  our  firm  belief.  We 
have  already  shown  in  what  manner  he  developed  his  whole  sys- 
tem of  objective  idealism,  and  how  nearly  he  had  come  in  his  later 
views  upon  the  verge  of  philosophical  mysticism.  The  majority 
of  his  followers,  indeed,  have  become  decided  mystics ;  and  we 
must  now,  acconJingly,  advert  to  the  views  which  have  arisen  from 
the  conjunction  of  the  opinions  of  Schelling  with  those  of  Jacobi. 
Schelling's  most  popular  and  striking  productions,  are  unquestion- 
ably those  in  which  he  develops  his  principles  of  "  Natur-Philoso- 

n^ezia.  The  first  vol.  comuts  of  a  Uttle  romance,  entitled  **  Heinrich  yon  Oflerdin&en." 
The  second  comprehends  the  "  Hymnen  an  die  Nacht,*'  the  "  Lehrlinge  zu  Sais,"  and 
some  philosophical  fragments.  Of  these,  the  first  is  on  "  Philosophy  and  Physics,"  in 
'•rhich  the  idea  of  nature  is  particularly  developed.  The  second  is  on  "  .Esthetics  and 
Literature." 
*  See  Michelet  **  Geschichte  '  >->!.  ii.  pp.  4,  and  114r^  See  also  his  "  Entwickelungt- 
•ehkhte, '  lee.  5.  ftM^Uwui  iiiiM  kk'  .       *. 
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phie,^  The  school  of  SchelUng,  accordingly,  has  ever  been  char« 
acterized  by  its  tendency  to  institute  speculations  of  this  kiud : 
which,  when  united  with  the  faith-philosophy,  have  given  rise  to 
theosophic  systems,  some  of  a  more  sober,  and  others  of  a  more 
extravagant  character.     This  leads  us,  then,  to  consider, 

3.  Those  writers  who  have  combined  objective  idealism  with  the 
philosophy  of  feeling.  One  of  the  most  celebrated,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  most  valuable  of  these  authors,  is  Gotthilf  Heinricb 
Schubert,  now  professor  at  Munich.  Incited  by  his  objective 
tendency,  and  by  his  evident  admiration  of  Schelling,  Schubert 
directed  his  attention,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  philosophy  of  nature, 
and  proposed  mystical  interpretations  of  many  natural  phenomena. 
In  fact,  his  system,  as  a  whole,  starts  from  nature,  and  proceeds 
upwards  to  spirit;  and,  accordingly,  most  of  his  first  •writings  refer 
entirely  to  the  world  of  outward  phenomena.  The  following  titles 
of  some  of  these  works  will  give  an  idea  of  the  primary  branches 
of  Schubert's  philosophy : — ^'  Views  from  the  Night  Region  of 
Natural  Science"  (1808),  "The  Original  World  and  the  Fixed 
Stars"  (1822),  "  Universal  History  of  Nature"  (1826,  last  and  com- 
plete edition,  1837),  fee. 

To  recount  the  theories  which  are  here  proposed,  in  their  bare 
principles,  would  be  by  no  means  interesting;  and  as  we  have 
somewhat  fully  explained  the  Natur-philosophie  of  Schelling  in  a 
former  chapter,  our  readers  can  gain  from  thence  an  idea  of 
the  method  in  which  the  same  subjects  are  treated  by  the  author 
now  before  us.  Suffice  it  to  remark,  that,  beginning  with  the  fixed 
stars  and  the  bare  framework  of  nature,  he  attempts  to  write  her 
complete  history  through  the  regions  of  inorganized  masses,  plants, 
and  animals,  up  to  the  point  where  the  philosophy  of  nature  hands 
us  over  to  the  philosophy  of  mind.  Recommencing  his  labors,  he 
then  sets  out  upon  another  journey,  and  proposes  to  write  the 
** History  of  the  Soul;"  and  here  it  is,  that  we  have  peculiarly  to 
look  for  his  metaphysical  opinions.  In  accomplishing  this  histor)% 
he  shows,  first,  how  the  soul  is,  as  it  were,  reflected  in  and  by  the 
body ;  how  it  gives  form  and  perfection  to  our  material  organiza^ 
tion.  Next  entering  upon  the  analysis  of  mind,  he  brings  forward 
a  somewhat  remarkable  doctrine,  setting  forth  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  soul  (Seele)  and  the  spirit  (Geist).  The  soul  is  the  in- 
ferior  part  of  our  intellectual  nature — ^that  which  shows  itself  most 
distinctly  in  the  phenomena  of  our  dreams — the  power  of  whicii 
also  is  situated  in  the  material  constitution  of  the  brain.    The 
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spirit,  oa  the  contrary,  is  that  part  of  our  nature  which  tends  .o  the 
purely  rational,  the  lofty,  the  divine.  The  doctrine  of  the  natural 
and  the  spiritual  man,  which  we  find  in  the  writings  of  St  Paul, 
may  perhaps  have  formed  the  basis  upon  which  Schubert  founded 
this  system  of  mental  dualism.  Whatever  may  have  been  its 
origin,  however,  it  forms  a  very  prominent  feature  in  his  meta- 
physical analysis,  and  affords  an  explanation  of  ipany  facts,  which 
is  by  no  means  unreasonable  or  worthless. 

The  feelings,  as  might  be  anticipated,  play  a  very  considerable 
part  in  Schubert's  psychology.  Feeling,  in  reference  to  the  soul,  is 
the  great  impulse  of  all  our  outward  actions,  more  especially  when, 
by  a  ray  from  heaven,  it  acquires  a  moral  character,  and  impels  us 
to  what  is  good  and  virtuous.  Feeling,  however,  with  reference  to 
the  spirit,  is  of  a  far  higher  character,  and  appears  to  us  in  the  form 
of  faith — ^faith,  which  conquers  sense,  and  sight,  and  the  power  of 
death — faith,  which  enables  us  to  realize  the  Divine,  and  which 
gives  us  at  once  the  longing  after,  and  the  full  conviction  of  an 
jnmortal  life  beyond  the  tomb.  Thus,  starting  from  nature  in  its 
most  original  forms,  our  author  pursues  his  investigations  through 
the  whole  region  of  inanimate  and  animated  existence,  passes  from 
the  world  of  matter  to  that  of  mind,  and  follows  the  course  of  our 
faculties  and  feelings,  in  their  gradual  rise  from  the  inferior  to  the 
superior,  until  he  at  length  attempts  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  our 
spiritual  being,  by  the  development  of  that  higher  faith,  which  binds 
us  by  close  affinities  to  the  immortal  and  the  divine.  In  brief, 
Schubert  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best,  the  most  moral,  and 
perhaps  we  may  say,  the  mo3t  religious  writers,  who  have  sought 
to  combine  the  objective  philosophy  of  Schelling  with  the  mystical 
tendencies  cff  the  school  of  Jacobi. 

The  next  writer  of  the  same  school  that  we  have  to  mention,  is 
Franz  Xaver  Baader.     Unlike  Schubert,  he  begins  with  the  sub- 
jective point  of  view,  and  from  the  central  region  of  the  soul  itself, 
attempts  to  spread  a  new  light  over  the  whole  realm  of  being  at 
large.     His  writings  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  lectures,  short 
treatises,  and  articles  furnished  for  the  philosophical  periodicals  o* 
the  day,  in  which  we  find  glimpses  into  the  different  regions  a" 
metaphysical  truth,  rather  than  a  complete  and  connected  systenr. 
Of  all  the  philosophers  who  have  taken  from  Schelling  the  idea  ol 
a  dynamical  theory  of  nature,  Baader  is  decidedly  the  most  mys 
tical.     There  is,  indeed,  comparatively  little  in  his  works  to  re 
mind  on^^of  Jacobi|^  but  a  strong  affinity  for  the  mystics  of  earlie 
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times.  It  is  evident  that  the  author  has  studied  in  the  school  of 
Jacob  Boehme,  Paracelsus,  and  Tauler,  and  adopted  at  once  their 
mysticism  and  their  spirituality. 

As  an  opponent  of  the  modern  pantheisnr;  Baader  stands  pre- 
eminent. He  has  seized  the  precise  points  in  which  it  is  mosl 
vulnerable,  and  dealt  some  of  the  rhost  sturdy  blows  against  the 
all-absorbing  fatalism  to  which  it  inevitably  leads.  Incapable  as 
are  his  writings  ever  to  form  a  distinct  school  of  philosophy,  5^et 
there  are  few  men  who  have  scattered  around  them  more  fruitful 
and  suggestive  ideas;  few  who  have  combated  more  earnestly 
for  the  principles  which  contain  the  most  precious  germs  of  meta* 
physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  truth. 

To  pursue  the  windings  of  the  mystical  and  theosophic  systems, 
which  the  inordinate  speculations  of  modem  times  have  thrown 
up  to  light,  would  be  anything  but  easy,  and  anything  but  instruc- 
tive ;  and  we  should  be  tempted  at  once  to  close  our  list  of  au- 
thors, chosen  from  an  extraordinary  number  of  names,  all  candi- 
dates for  the  honor  of  a  philosophical  reputation,  were  not  the 
name  of  Henry  StefTens  too  prominent,  as  a  mystic  natural  philos- 
opher, to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  StefTens  was  born  in  Sweden 
in  1773,  but  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  has 
belonged  almost  entirely  to  Germany.*  The  fact  which  places 
this  voluminous  author  somewhat  prominently  forward  in  the  phil- 
osophical world,  is  this — that  while  some  of  the  followers  of  Schel- 
'ing  have  verged  more  to  the  subjective,  and  others  to  the  objec- 
tive side  of  his  system,  Steffens  has  seized  upon  the  middle  point, 
and  labored  with  much  ability  to  show  the  absolute  unity  of  nature 
and  spirit.  "  The  totality  of  the  school  of  Schelling,"  remarks 
Michelet,  "  is  most  manifestly  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  StefTens. 
J.  In  his '  Principles  of  Natural  Science  philosophically  considered' 
<]806),  he  comes  near  to  Oken,  and  to  the  formalism  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  nature.  2.  The  spiritual  side  of  our  knowledge  is  shown 
forth  in  his  *  Caricaturen  des  Heiligsten'  (1821).  3.  In  the  third 
series  of  his  writings,  the  unity  of  nature  and  spirit  is  developed, 
from  various  points  of  view.  First,  eternal  nature  is  considered 
historically,  as  representing  itself  in  time,  and  consequently,  as  a 
spiritual  thing — an  idea  which  Herder  had  already  pointed  out, 
and  which  Steflens  regards  as  the  great  theme  of  his  life,  the 
highest  aim  of  all  his  investigations.     To  this  belongs  his  '  Con- 

*  Steflfeus  died  a  year  or  two  ago. .  His  "  Nachgelaasene  Werke"  were  published  in 
1846,  with  a  preface  by  SchelUng,  the  last  word  which  that  veteran  ie  philosophy  has 
spoken  to.tb  ^  public. 
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tributions  to  an  inward  Natural  History  of  the  Earth/  and  his 
Polemical  Treatise  towards  the  furtherance  of  Speculative  Phys 
ics/  In  the  first  part  of  the  latter  work,  he  shows  how  the  orig- 
inal union  of  spirit  with  nature  had  been  an  ancient  opinion — 
that,  e.  g.,  of  Roger  Bacon  ;  how  the  mechanical  view  of  physics 
had  become  entirely  predominant  in  the  seventeenth  century ; 
and  how,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  men  began  to  rise  from  the 
bare  material  relations  to  the  dynamical  opposition  of  magnetism, 
of  electricity,  and  of  chemistry,  i,  e.,  to  a  dynamical  system  of 
physics ;  until,  in  our  own  century,  the  remarkable  union  of  all 
•  the  main  phenomena  of  nature,  under  the  idea  of  one  spirit,  has 
introduced  the  dawn  of  natural  science,  properly  so  called,  *  *  • 
Secondly,  in  his  *  Anthropology,'  StefTens  has  exhibited  mind  or 
spirit  as  something  reposing  upon  nature,  and  remaining  in  close 
unity  with  it,  much  in  the  sense  of  Schubert.  Thirdly,  he  pro- 
ceeds at  length  to  the  mystical-religious  point  of  view,  after  the 
example  of  Baader,  and  reproaches  himself  with  the  boldness  of 
his  earlier  knowledge.  To  this  period  belong  his  writings  on 
*  False  Theology  and  True  Faith, — A  Voice  out  of  the  Churches,' 
and  his  treatise,  entitled  '  How  I  again  became  a  Lutheran,  and 
what  to  me  Lutheranism  is.'  "* 

The  three  authors  above  mentioned  form  but  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  those  whom  the  captivating  philosophy  of  Schelling  incited 
to  similar  investigations.  Of  these,  the  majority  became  mystics, 
and  even  Schelling  himself  cannot  be  freed  from  the  charge  of  de- 
cided mystirf^m,  in  most  of  his  later  productions.  The  course  of 
the  German  mysticism,  therefore,  as  a  whole,  now  lies  before  us. 
Retracing  our  steps  to  Jacobi,  we  see  him  introducing  into  the 
speculative  spirit  of  the  age,  the  element  of  faith,  as  a  thing  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  perfection  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  due 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind.  This  faith-ele- 
ment was  combined,  first,  with  the  current  Kantism  of  the  age, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  somewhat  sober  and  modified  mysticism  of 
Krug,  Fries,  and  Calker ;  next,  finding  its  way  into  the  subjective 
idealism  of  Fichte,  it  produced  the  paradoxical  mysticism  of  Schle- 
gel,  and  the  Christian  Platonism  of  Schleiermacher  and  Novalis  ] 

•  StefTens  was  a  man  of  vast  ycrsatility  of  genius.  In  his  "  Grundznge  der  Phil. 
Naturwis^enschaft,"  he  has  traversed  the  sciences  of  mineralogy,  geology,  and  natural 
science  at  large.  In  his  "  Anthropology,"  he  has  carried  the  torcn  of  philosophy  into 
the  regions  of  physiology,  and  tiie  constitution  of  human  nature.  In  the  "  Carica- 
turcn  des  Heiligsten,'*  he  discusses  the  philosophy  of  politics  and  society.  And  lastly, 
in  his  religious  writings,  he  has  attempted  to  throw  lignt  upon  the  province  of  theology, 
natural  and  revved 
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and,  lastly,  obtaining  a  lodgment  in  the  objective  ))hi]osophy  <A 
Schelling,  it  brought  to  light  those  multifarious  mystical  interpre 
tations  of  natural  phenomena,  to  a  few  only  of  which  we  have  now 
reverted. 

The  writers  I  last  mentioned,  as  advocates  of  modem  mysticism 
in  Germany,  are  the  latest  representatives  of  the  present  age,  anil 
in  them,  therefore,  we  recognize  the  exact  point  to  which  the  mys- 
tical tendency  has  just  reached,  and  with  which,  accordingly,  the 
present  historical  inquiry  into  the  German  mysticism  must  termi- 
nate. We  only  add  one  remark  in  conclusion.  The  whole  of  the 
intellectual  phenomena  we  have  just  been  reviewing,  originated 
from  a  new  philosophical  element,  which  Jacobi  added  to  the  pure 
logical  rationalism  of  Kant,  What  is  this  element  T  In  art,  it  is 
caJled  genius,  in  poetry,  inspiration,  in  philosophy, /eeft'ng',  in  re- 
ligion, faith,  in  life,  enthusiasm.  Be  it  what  it  may  by  name, 
there  is  assuredly  a  spontaneous  movement  of  the  sou',  an  intui- 
tive apprehension  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth,  developing  itself 
sometimes  in  meditation,  sometimes  in  action,  which  gives  rise  tc 
-  Bome  of  the  most  striking  [^enomena  of  human  life.  This  move* 
mcnt  is  the  basis  of  mysticism.  MysUcism,  then,  when  confined 
within  its  proper  limits,  like  all  the  other  philosophical  systems,  ii 
truth ;  it  is  only  when  this  spontaneous  element  in  the  soui  is  ete< 
Tated  over  the  calm  reflection  of  the  understanding  aca  the  rea- 
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Sect.  I.— Bftc  and  Progress  of  Modem  Eclecticism  in  France. 

The  school  of  philosophy  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present 
section  might  have  been  treated  of  as  one  branch  of  modern  ideal- 
jsm,  and  would  not  have  found  an  inappropriate  place  at  the  end 
of  our  fifth  chapter.  As,  however,  eclecticism  is  not  necessarily 
idealistic  in  its  tendency,  we  have  thought  it,  upon  the  whole,  more 
convenient  to  devote  a  separate  portion  of  our  work  to  the  devel- 
opment of  its  rise  and  progress,  more  especially  in  France. 

The  current  philosophy  in  France,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  that  which  we  have  already  portrayed 
under  the  title  of  ideology.  So  firmly  fixed,  indeed,  was  this  sys 
tem  in  the  schools  of  instruction,  and  in  the  very  habits  of  the 
thinking  part  of  the  population,  that  it  seems  necessary  in  the  out- 
set to  offer  some  conjectures  on  the  probable  causes  of  its  rapid 
decline.  These  causes  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  by  observing  the 
various  movements,  by  which  the  reaction  against  sensationalism 
was  gradually  developed. 

The  first  indications  of  discontent  towards  the  reigning  system 
made  their  appearance  amongst  some  of  the  more  spiritual  of  the 
theological  writers  of  the  age.  Ideology  was  without  a  religion— 
without  aught  of  the  Divine  and  mysterious — without  any  means 
of  satisfying  the  irrepressible  cravings  of  the  human  mind  after 
God  and  immortality.  Even  Bonaparte  himself  is  known  to  have 
commented  with  severity  upon  its  utter  incapability  of  showing 
anything  great  in  human  destiny.  Considering,  then,  the  force  of 
man's  spiritual  nature,  there  is  no  wonder  that  there  were  many 
prepared,  on  theological  grounds,  to  combat  a  philosophy  that  could 
ieaii  to  so  dreary  a  view  of  human  life. 
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Again,  Ideo.ogy,  oy  reducing  all  the  finer  sentiments  of  the  mind 
to  mere  nervous  susceptibility,  stripped  them  of  that  poetic  color- 
ing, which  the  doctrines  of  spiritualism  so  well  knew  how  to  throw 
around  them.  The  poet,  the  critic,  and  the  man  of  taste,  possess 
by  nature,  a  kind  of  spiritual  philosophy,  which,  if  not  embodied  in 
any  distinct  doctrines,  yet  shows  itself  with  equal  certainty  in  the 
excursions  of  their  fancy,  and  the  refinement  of  their  feelings. 
Those  writers  of  the  age,  who,  like  St.  Pierre,  Chateaubriand,  and 
Madame  de  Sta6I,  embodied  in  their  thoughts  a  tone,  either  of 
religious  sensationalism  or  of  poetical  fervor,  must  have  contrasted 
very  strikingly  with  the  philosophers,  who  sought  to  reduce  even 
the  most  ethereal  of  our  feelings  to  the  mere  pulsations  of  the 
nervous  system.  Thus,  if  there  were  none  ready  to  contest  the 
dogmas  of  sensationalism  upon  scientific  grounds,  there  were  many 
who  tacitly  refuted  them  by  the  philosophy  of  their  feelings  and  the 
spiritualism  of  their  sentiments. 

Another  discouragement  was  thrown  in  the  path  of  ideology,  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  power  of  Bonaparte,  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  present  century,  reached  its  climax.  In  addition  to 
the  ardor  for  military  glory,  by  which  he  dazzled  the  universal  mind 
of  his  country,  and  which  was  anything  but  favorable  to  such 
philosophical  pursuits,  it  is  well  known  that  he  had  a  personal  an- 
tipathy to  the  so  termed  ideologues,  which  he  took  little  care  to 
conceal.  Accordingly,  in  all  the  schemes  for  education  which 
issued  from  his  government,  the  study  of  this  philosophy  was 
thrown  altogether  in  the  background,  and  its  cultivation  attended 
rather  with  the  chance  of  penalty  than  the  expectation  of  re- 
ward. 

These  several  circumstances  all  tended  to  foster  the  doubts  which 
some  even  of  the  ideologists  themselves  began  to  evince  respecting 
the  soundness  of  thoir  prijci^les.  Tho  rage  for  materialism  hud, 
in  fact,  gone  by  ;  the  arguments  by  which  it  could  be  upheld,  were 
exhausted ;  the  whole  extent  of  its  possible  influence  (an  influence 
not  much  to  be  vaunted)  was  now  made  visible ;  the  charm  of  its 
novelty  was  fled.  Those  who  were  the  professed  metaphysicians 
of  the  age  began  to  feel  that,  if  any  further  progress  was  to  be  made 
in  their  department,  it  must  be  by  a  change  of  system,  rather  than 
a  closer  investigation  of  their  old  one ;  and  that,  if  the  mysteries 
of  the  spirit  of  man  were  ever  to  be  sounded,  other  lines  must  be 
used  than  those  furnished  by  sensation  alone.  Our  present  object, 
thercf%/re,  will  be  to  trace  these  indications  of  reaction  frogi  jihei/ 
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fust  commencement,  and  show  in  what  manner  they  have  graduall^f 
led  to  the  present  system  of  French  eclecticism. 

In  doing  this,  our  first  attention  must  be  directed  to  M.  Laromi* 
guiere,  who  was  originally  reckoned  amongst  the  abettors  of  ide« 
ology,  and  formed  one  of  the  celebrated  society  who  assembled  in 
the  retreat  of  Auteuil.  This  elegant  philosophical  writer  was  bom 
in  the  year  1756,  and  having  taught  metaphysics  for  some  time  at 
Toulouse,  removed  to  Paris  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  where  he  soon  became  a  professor  in  the  normal 
school.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  miscellaneous  pieces,  his 
chief  reputation  as  a  philosopher  rests  upon  the  lectures  which  he 
delivered,  ex  cathedrd,  during  the  years  1811, 1812, 1813,  and  which 
were  published  in  two  volumes,  with  the  unassuming  title  of  Le- 
mons de  Philosophie."* 

M.  Laromiguiere  had  been  educated  a  zealous  pupil  of  Gondii- 
lac  ;  and,  although  he  was  led  by  his  own  superior  genius  for  men- 
tal analysis  to  depart  widely  from  the  opinions  of  his  master,  yet  he 
ever  seemed  to  do  so  with  reluctance,  and  everywhere  attempted  to 
make  his  own  opinions  coincide  as  much  as  possible  with  the  views 
advanced  in  the  "  Traits  des  Sensations."  There  were,  as  Cousin 
expresses  it,  in  M.  Laromiguiere  two  men^  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  ;  the  disciple  and  the  adversary  of  Condillac ;  and  it  is  the 
struggle  between  these  opposed  spirits,  which  forms  the  great  lead- 
ing  peculiarity  in  all  his  writings.  If,  therefore,  our  author  did 
not  make  that  progress  towards  a  more  reflective  philosophy,  which 
was  soon  afterwards  made  by  those  who  followed  in  his  footsteps, 
yet  at  any  rate,  to  him  must  be  awarded  the  honor  of  the  first 
great  struggle  to  throw  of  the  chains  of  the  reigning  authority. 

The  philosophy  of  M.  Laromiguiere  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
expound ;  his  clear,  consecutive,  and  precise  habit,  both  of  think- 
ing and  writing,  aiForJing  ample  means  of  doing  so  wi'h  e  lee  q:A 
distinctness.  In  the  volumes  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  there 
are  two  great  subjects  which  are  brought  under  discussion ;  the 
first  is,  the  analysis  and  classification  of  the  human  faculties ;  the 
other  is,  the  nature  and  origin  of  our  ideas :  and  from  each  of 
these  portions  we  can  derive  a  tolerably  accurate  insight  into  the 
spirit  of  his  philosophy.  Let  us  first  advert  to  his  classification  of 
the  facuUies,  Here,  instead  of  beginning,  as  Condillac  does,  with 
the  great  fundamental  faculty  of  sensation,  he  substitutes  in  its 

*  Severnl  editionn  of  these  Lectures  have  since  appeared.    The  rcferencef  are  beie 
to^e  4th  edition,  3  vob.  l2mo,  published  in  Paris  in  1826. 
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place  that  of  attention;  from  ^hich,  as  the  basis,  he  derives  i 
regular  succession,  all  the  other  powers  and  capacities  of  the  hu- 
man mind.*  These  powers  and  capacities  he  separates  into  two 
great  classes — ^those  of  the  understanding  and  those  of  the  will , 
not  regarding,  indeed,  either  the  understanding  or  the  will,  as  de- 
signating separate  and  individual  faculties,  but  using  them  simply 
as  general  terms  by  which  to  denote  two  distinct  assemblages  of 
mental  phenomena.  The  faculties  of  the  understanding  he  reduces 
to  these  three : — 1.  Attention  ;  2.  Comparison ;  3.  Reasoning.  Of 
these  three,  attention  is  the  fundamental  principle  from  which  the 
other  two  proceed ;  and  of  these  two,  again,  the  phenomena  usually 
denoted  by  the  words  memory,  judgment,  imagination,  &c.,  are 
simply  modifications.  Thus  there  are,  according  to  M.  Laromi- 
guiere,  three  generic  powers  of  the  understanding,  from  which  all 
the  specific  or  subordinate  phenomena  proceed.  Since,  however, 
these  three  generic  powers  in  their  last  analysis  are  all  seen  to  be 
included  in  the  first,  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  of  the  under- 
standing may  be  said  to  spring  from  the  one  great  fundamental 
faculty  of  attention,'^ 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  will,  we  find,  according  to  M.  Laromi- 
guiere,  a  complete  parallel  existing  between  its  phenomena  and 
those  we  have  just  been  considering.  The  foundation  of  all  vol- 
untary action  in  man  is  desire ;  and  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
have  already  seen  the  two  latter  faculties  of  the  understanding 
spring  from  the  first,  so  now  we  see  springing  from  desire,  as  the 
basis,  the  two  corresponding  phenomena  oi preference  and  liberty, % 
These  three  powers,  then,  being  established,  all  the  subordinate 
powers  of  the  will  are  without  diflficulty  reducible  to  them,  so  that, 
at  length,  we  have  the  complete  man  viewed  in  two  different  asr 
pects : — in  the  one,  as  an  intellectual ;  in  the  other,  as  a  voluntary 
being ;  the  chief  facts  of  his  intellectual  exactly  corresponding  to 
those  of  his  voluntary  existence.  Lastly,  to  bring  the  whole  sys- 
tem to  a  state  of  complete  unity,  our  author  shows  that  desire  it- 
self is,  strictly  speaking,^  peculiar  form  of  attention ;  that  the  fun- 
damental  principle,  therefore,  of  our  intellectual  and  voluntary  life, 
is  the  same ;  that  the  power  of  attention,  broadly  viewed,  (being, 
in  fact,  but  another  expression  for  the  natural  activity  of  the  hu- 
man mind,)  is  the  point  from  which  the  whole  originally  proceeds.§ 

*  For  his  analysis  of  Condillac's  classification,  see  Part  I.  lec.  lii.     For  the  stoto* 
iieiit  of  his  own  system,  see  Part  I.  lec.  iv. 
t  Lc9on8.  vol.  i.  p.  104,  et  scq.  ^  IbiJ.,  vol.  i.  p.  113,  H  seq, 

i  "  La  liberte  o&it  de  la  preferepce,  la  preference,  du  desir :  le  desir  eat  Id  diiectioii  dm  ^^ 
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Kow,  the  contrast  between  this  psychology  and  that  of  Gondii- 
lac  is  sufficiently  striking;  the  one  being  indeed,  in  a  measure^ 
directly  opposed  to  the  other.  The  latter  system  assumes  sensa- 
tion^ not  only  as  its  point  of  departure,  but  as  the  formative  prin- 
ciple of  every  other  faculty ;  the  former  builds  up  the  whole  upon 
attfitition.  The  one  lays  at  the  foundation  of  our  whole  intellec- 
tual and  active  life  a  faculty  p\ive\y  passive  in  its  nature,  and^  re- 
gards all  phenomena  as  simply  transformations  of  it ;  the  other 
assumes  a  primitive  power,  the  very  essence  of  which  is  activity, 
and  makes  all  our  other  powers  more  or  less  share  in  this  essence. 
The  one  deiluces  all  the  facts  of  consciousness  from  the  impulse  of 
the  world  without  upon  the  mind  within ;  the  other  derives  them 
from  the  reaction  of  the  mind  within  upon  the  world  without.  So 
widely  had  the  pupil,  perhaps  almost  unconsciously  to  himself,  de- 
parted from  the  philosophy  of  his  master. 

The  second  part  of  M.  Laromiguiere's  lectures  refers  to  the 
origin  of  our  ideas.  Here,  in  order  to  swerve  as  little  as  possible 
in  appearance  from  the  philosophy  of  Condillac,  he  makes  the 
whole  material  of  our  knowledge  come  from  our  sensibility,  Con- 
dillac had  derived  all  our  ideas  from  sensation  in  its  ordinary  and 
contracted  sense ;  Locke  had  derived  them  from  sensation  and  re- 
flection, thus  taking  in  the  active  as  well  as  the  passive  element  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  case ;  M.  Laromiguiere,  how- 
ever, explains  his  meaning  of  the  word  sensibility  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  make  the  foundation  still  broader  than  that  of  Locke 
himself  Sensibility,  he  shows,  is  of  four  kinds: — L  That  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  external  things  upon  the  mind — this  is  sen- 
sation in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word ;  2.  That  produced  by  the 
action  of  our  faculties  upon  each  other — this  is  equivalent  to 
Locke's  reflection ;  3.  That  which  is  produced  by  the  recurrence 
and  comparison  of  several  ideas  together,  giving  us  the  perception 
oi  relations;  and  4.  That  which  is  produced  by  the  contemplation 
of  human  actions,  as  right  or  wrong ;  which  is  the  moral  faculty.* 

In  this  theory,  it  appears  at  once  evident  that  there  is  a  secret 
revolt  from  the  doctrines  of  sensationalism.     Our  author,  in  ex 
plaining  his  notion  of  the  sensibility  of  the  human  mind,  recedes 
step  by  step,  until  he  has  virtually  undone  all  that  had  been  at- 

faculttis  d'  I'entendement,  qui  naissent  lea  anes,  des  antres,  le  raisonnement  do  la  com- 
paroison,  et  la  comparaiaon  de  I'attention.  Par  consequent,  il  eat  prouvc  que  la  pen< 
•ee,  ou  la  faculty  de  penser,  (jui  embraaae  toutea  les  facultea  de  iSlreie,  derive  de  I'at* 
lention.  c'eat-a-dire  du  pouvoir  que  noua  avons  de  coneentrer  notre  activite  ct  notre 
•enaibiJttc  aur  un  aeul  objet  DOur  lea  distribuer  enauite  aus  plusigirs."  Vol.  i.p.  ir 
•  Pt  U.  Le^on  iii.  l^'  ' 
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tempted  in  the  analysis  of  our  simpler  notions,  from  Locke  down  to 
his  own  times.  From  sensation,  as  the  most  obvious  form  of  our 
sensibility,  he  goes  back  to  reflection  ;  from  reflection  he  goes  back 
to  the  power  of  perceiving  relations,  t.  e.,  to  judgment  in  its  primi- 
tive form  ;  from  judgment  he  comes  at  last  to  the  moral  faculty, 
viewing  it,  also,  as  an  original  and  irreducible  fact  in  our  constitu- 
tion. The  very  manner,  indeed,  in  which  these  four  classes  of 
phenomena  are  presented,  namely,  as  different  branches  of  our 
sensitive  life,  shows  the  stru^le  which  was  going  on  in  the  mind 
of  the  author,  between  the  system  he  had  left  and  the  broader  and 
deeper  views  which  were  opening  before  him.  This  struggle, 
however,  was  the  harbinger  of  better  days.  The  activity  of  the 
human  mind  was  again  vindicated ;  the  majest}'  of  reason  restored ; 
and,  what  was  still  more  important,  the  moral  faculty  was  again 
raised  from  its  ruins  to  sway  its  sceptre  over  human  actions  and 
purposes.  M.  Laromiguiere,  the  ideologist,  will  always  be  viewed 
as  the  day-star  of  French  eclecticism.* 

Hitherto  there  was  no  open  revolt  manifested  against  the  author- 
ity of  Condillac  in  the  public  expositions  of  philosophy.  France 
was,  as  yet,  entirely  pledged  to  sensationalism;  and  although 
deeper  thoughts  were  stirring  in  the  minds  of  those  who,  like  M. 
Laromiguiere,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  reigning  system,  yet  no 
direct  hostility  was  shown  to  the  system  itself.  To  show  this  was 
reserved  for  M.  Royer-CoUard,  whom  we  now  accordingly  intro- 
duce to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  Peter  Paul  Rover-Collard  was 
born  in  the  year  1763,  and  began  his  career  as  an  advocate  in  the 
French  Parliament.  During  the  Revolution,  he  was  one  of  those 
who,  while  advocating  the  principles  of  popular  liberty,  yet  en- 
deavored to  restrain  the  outbreaks  of  licentiousness  bv  which  that 
age  was  unhappily  characterized.  In  the  year  1810  he  was  made 
Def  n  ' if  f  le  jV  ulty  ol*  L^ltf  rs,  in  (he  Jio'  ma'.  S'  hod  a :  P  iris  ; 
and  it  was  in  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  there,  from  the  year 
1811  to  1814,  that  he  laid  the  foundation  for  his  reputation  in  phi- 
losophy. It  is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that  so  small  a  portion  of 
these  lectures  has  been  given  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of 
the  press.  An  introductory  discourse  forms  the  whole  of  what 
was  published  under  his  own  eye ;  and  although  his  papers  have 
been  admirably  arranged  and  edited  by  M .  Jouffroy,  as  an  adjunct 

*  ThoM  who  wish  to  see  a  roaiterlj  estimate  of  M.  Laromiguijre's  philosophical 
eharactrr,  siioulil  jsewl  the  funeral  oration  delivered  by  M.  Cousin,  and  inseiteti  in  hifi 
•*  Pnipiiients  Philusopbiques."  Also  M.  Maine  de  Biran's  Examination  of  his  **  L^- 
eons  dp  Philosophie."        . .  .    .  ^  .         »  ^  . 
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to  his  translation  of  Dr.  Reid's  philosophy,  yet  the  real  niinJ  and 
spirit  of  an  author  must  necessarily  suffer  much  when  U  ey  are 
only  known  through  the  medium  of  posthumous  fragments.  We 
shall  attempt,  however,  as  far  as  our  means  will  admit,  to  give  the 
main  features  of  our  author's  metaphysical  system. 

M.  Royer-Collard,  on  assuming  the  chair  of  metaphysics  at 
Paris,  boldly  commenced  by  setting  at  defiance  the  whole  authority 
of  Condillac,  and  the  ideologists ;  and  though  he  stood  alone,  with- 
out  any  kindred  mind  to  aid  and  sympathize  with  him  in  his  un- 
dertaking, yet  he  firmly  persisted  in  declaring  himself  the  advocate 
of  a  new  philosophy.  The  student  who  has  thoroughly  mastered 
the  controversy  of  Reid  against  the  scepticism  of  his  day,  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  position  which  was  held  by 
M.  Royer-Collard,  as  the  professed  opponent  of  sensationalism. 
Well  instructed  in  the  philosophy  of  Scotland,  and  deeply  imbued 
with  its  spirit,  he  saw  that  he  had  to  direct  the  same  arguments 
against  Condillac,  as  Reid  had  directed  against  Hume.  He  clearly 
comprehended  that  the  ideal  system,  which  upheld  the  scepticism 
of  the  one,  equally  upheld  the  sensationalism  of  the  other,  and  that 
by  shaking  this  foundation  he  should  destroy  every  edifice  which 
could  be  erected  upon  it. 

To  make  this  more  evident,  we  must  remind  the  reader,  that 
Hume's  argument  proceeded  somewhat  in  the  following  manner. 
First,  let  it  be  conceded  that  all  our  knowledge  of  external  things 
is  communicated  through  the  medium  of  ideas^  and  that  its  vera- 
city depends  solely  upon  the  inward  ideal  representation  being  cor- 
rect. This  point  being  established,  it  follows,  that  we  can  never 
attain  to  any  certainty  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  external 
world ;  it  being  perfectly  impossible  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the 
image  by  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  original.  Once  grant,  then, 
that  all  our  knowledge  consists  in  uier.s,  L.nd  we  can  njver  g^t  be- 
yond them ;  the  passage  from  the  ideal  to  the  real  can  never  be 
discovered,  and  even  if  it  could  be  discovered,  still  the  real  itself 
must  remain  to  us  perfectly  unknown.  M.  Royer-Collard  perceived 
that  if  we  admit  this  hypothesis  at  the  commencement  to  be  cor- 
rect, the  whole  train  of  reasoning  based  upon  it  was  irrefragable : 
and  he  still  further  perceived,  that  the  doctrine  of  Condillac  vir- 
tually included  in  it  all  these  consequences.  If,  as  that  philosopher 
maintained,  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  our  sensations,  if  our 
whole  consciousness,  in  fact,  consists  of  nothing  else,  then  why 
should  we  attribute  an  objective  reality  to  one  sensation  more  ban 
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another — why  should  we  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  sensation 
of  magnitude  and  extension  has  a  real  and  material  object  an- 
swering to  it,  while  that  of  a  sound  or  an  odor  has  none  ? 

Following  up  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Reid,  our  author  showed  with 
great  force  and  perspicuity,  that  in  connection  with  certain  sensa- 
tions we  are  led  by  the  very  constitution  of  our  minds  to  supply  the 
further  idea  of  an  external  object,  from  which  those  particular  sen- 
sations proceed.  Reid  termed  these  primitive  judgments  principles 
of  common  sense  ;  Stewart  called  them  primary  laws  of  reason ; 
M.  Royer-Collard  considered  it  to  be  a  kind  of  intellectual  instinct^ 
by  which  we  pass  from  the  inward  sensation  to  the  outward  reality. 
The  working  of  this  instinct  he  explains  under  the  idea  of  a  natu* 
ral  process  of  induction,  which  leads  us  infallibly  to  conclude  from 
the  unceasing  variety  of  sensations  which  crowd  in  upon  us,  not 
only  the  real  existence  of  external  objects,  but  also  much  concern- 
ing their  nature  and  properties.  So  far,  then,  our  author  trod  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  Scottish  instructors,  and  wielded  with  admira- 
ble success  the  weapons  of  which  they  had  first  proved  the  utility. 

Next  to  this  controversy,  M.  Royer-Collard  proceeded  to  the 
analysis  of  our  fundamental  ideas.  The  notions  we  possess  of  sub- 
stance, of  cause,  of  time,  of  space,  of  eternity,  of  infinity,  &c., 
were  all  brought  under  review ;  and,  by  a  most  careful  investiga- 
tion, it  was  shown  that  they  do  not  bear  the  character  of  abstrac 
tions,  or  generalizations,  made  from  experience,  but  that  they  are 
primitive  a  priori  notions,  with  which  the  mind  is  furnished  as 
starting  points  for  all  its  knowledge.  After  this,  he  proceeded  to 
explain  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  duty  and  obligation,  of 
all,  in  a  word,  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  our  moral  nature ; 
and  tearing  to  shreds  the  flimsy  reasoning  of  Helveiius  and  Vol- 
ney,  he  drew  forth  from  the  depths  of  the  human  consciousness  the 
indestructible  element  of  eternal  and  immutable  morality,  which 
they  had  alike  rejected  in  theory,  and  too  much  despised  in  prac- 
tice. **  We  recall,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  the  effect  which 
his  whole  address  upon  this  subject,  so  grave,  so  powerful,  so  full 
of  emotion,  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  He  arrested 
the  understandings  which  he  did  not  gain,  or  which  did  not  fully 
comprehend  him :  he  captivated  the  rest ;  he  elevated,  fortified, 
and  filled  them  with  wisdom  and  with  reason ;  he  played  the  same 
part  as  did  Socrates  with  the  youth,  who  listened  to  his  instruc- 
tions.'* 

From  this  bri§f  sketch  of  M.  Royer-Collard 's  labors  in  the  de- 
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partment  of  philosophy,  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  he  nad  recon- 
sidered and  recast  the  whole  method  of  philosophical  research  in 
his  own  country.  No  longer  content  with  the  attempts  which  the 
ideological  school  had  been  making  to  explain  the  facts  of  our 
moral  and  intellectual  nature,  by  an  appeal  to  external  influences, 
he  felt  and  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  world  within,  the  facts 
of  which  have  to  be  observed,  classified,  and  reasoned  upon,  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  facts  of  the  world  without.  He  entered 
the  hidden  chamber  of  the  human  mind,  with  the  lamp  of  induc- 
tion in  his  hand ;  and  if  his  life  was  neither  long  enough,  nor  calm 
enough,  to  inspect  the  whole  region  which  he  had  opened  to  view, 
yet,  having  pointed  out  the  way,  he  did  not  want  those,  among  his 
admiring  pupils,  who  were  ready  to  enter  into  his  labors,  and  carry 
them  forward  towards  their  completion.  Before  we  proceed,  how- 
ever, to  exhibit  the  effects  of  his  instructions  upon  the  progress  of 
mental  science,  we  must  pause  to  notice  a  contemporary  author, 
whose  extraordinary  philosophical  genius  has  left  many  traces 
behind  it,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  various  parts  of  Europe 
besides. 

The  author  to  whom  we  now  allude  is  M .  Maine  de  Biran,  who 
was  born  in  1766,  and  died,  too  soon  for  the  interests  of  philosophy, 
in  1824.  Maine  de  Biran  was  one  of  the  celebrated  societv  of 
Auteuil,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  and  from  which  all  the 
modern  philosophy  of  France  has  virtually  proceeded.  In  the  year 
1800,  the  National  Institute  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  **0n 
the  Influence  of  Habit  upon  the  Faculty  of  Thinking,"  which  was 
awarded  to  M.  Maine  de  Biran,  as  the  successful  competitor.  In 
this  essay  he  sho^d  his  entire  predilection  for  the  principles  of 
ideology,  accounting  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  human  con- 
sciousness by  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  nervous  system.  Soon 
after  this  (in  1803)  he  bore  off  another  prize  for  an  essay  "On  the 
Decomposition  of  the  Faculty  of  Thinking,"  in  which  essay  he 
showed  the  first  signs  of  defection  from  the  philosophy  of  Con- 
dillac,  and  the  first  germs  of  those  peculiar  sentiments,  for  which 
r  e  afterwards  became  celebrated.  In  1807  he  bore  off  fresh  honors 
fiom  the  Aoademv  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  for  a  memoir  on  the 
question  "  Whether  there  is  in  man  an  immediate  internal  intuition, 
and  in  what  it  differs  from  the  perceptions  of  the  senses."  Other 
honors  he  gained  shortly  after  from  Copenhagen,  for  an  exposition 
of  **  The  mutual  relation  of  man's  moral  and  physical  constitu- 
tion."   In  both  tl^ese  last  essays  he  departed  still  ^|tl}fS.th£yijeyei 
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from  his  original  views,  and  gradually  brought  his  new  philosophy 
to  maturity.  Anxious  to  impart  his  doctrines  to  France,  he  em- 
bodied them  in  a  short  work,  which  he  entitled  "  An  Examination 
of  the  Lectures  of  M.  Laromiguiere ;"  and  finally  crowned  his 
philosophical  labors  by  his  magnificent  article  on  Leibnitz  in  the 
•'  Universal  Biography."* 

The  great  fact  of  consciousness  which  M.  Maine  de  Biran  de- 
veloped with  so  much  perseverance,  was  that  of  the  activity  of  the 
human  mind — the  power  of  the  will.  This  fact  had  been  entirely 
neglected  by  the  sensational  school,  which,  only  intent  upon  the 
influence  of  the  outward  and  material,  had  altogether  banished  one 
at  least  of  our  three  fundamental  notions.  Jt  was  M.  Biran's  pe- 
culiar merit  to  recall  this  notion  from  oblivion,  and  to  re-establish 
it  with  due  honor  as  a  great  and  leading  idea  in  our  intellectual 
existence.  Already,  in  his  Essay  on  the  decomposition  of  thought, 
he  began  to  depart  from  his  former  physiolc^ical  tendencies,  and 
to  assert  the  distinct  reaction  of  some  active  immaterial  principle 
upon  the  intimations  of  sense.f  In  the  memoirs  of  Berlin  and 
Copenhagen  he  placed  the  activity  of  the  human  mind  in  a  still 
clearer  light ;  and  in  his  next  published  work — ^that  on  Laromi- 
guiere— ^he  fully  establishes  the  doctrine,  that  the  soul  is  a  ccnise^  a 
force,  an  active  principle  ;  and  that  the  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness can  never  be  explained  until  we  clearly  apprehend  the  voluiu 
tary  nature  of  its  thoughts  and  impulses. 

Not  content,  however,  with  this,  he  began  next  to  ask  whether 
there  was  anything  whatever  within  the  bounds  of  existence,  which 
might  not  equally  be  reduced  to  the  notion  of  ^power  or  force ; 
whether  the  idea  of  substance  itself  is  to  us  anflhing  more  than 
that  of  a  cause ;  whether,  in  a  word,  the  dynamical  theory  of  the 
universe  was  not  the  one  grounded  upon  the  most  solid  and  philo- 
sophical basis.  To  this  notion  he  at  length  yielded  his  full  assent, 
and  in  his  article  on  Leibnitz  avowed  himself  a  believer  in  the  spir- 
itual monadology  advocated  by  that  great  founder  of  German  ideal- 
ism. In  the  whole  of  the  process  by  which  our  author  had  grad- 
ually  advanced  from  the  ideology  of  Cabanis  to  the  absolute 

*  Several  philocophical  treatises  of  M.  Maine  de  Biran,  besides  those  above  men- 
tioned, have  been  published  since  his  death.  A  posthumous  work,  entitled  "  Nouvelles 
Considerations  sur  les  Rapports  du  Physique  ct  du  Moral  de  rHoinme,"  was  edited  by 
M.  Cousin  in  1834,  together  with  the  exumination  of  M.  Laromiffuiere,  and  the  arti< 
r.e  on  Leibnitz.  In  1841,  three  vols,  entitled  "  (Kuvres  Philosopniques  de  Maine  de 
Biran,"  were  also  edited  by  M.  Cousin,  containing  all  the  other  treatises  above  referred 
to,  besides  some  additional  opuscula  and  fragments. 

t  See  particularly  Part  i.  sec.  2,  on  the  Principle  of  Causality ;  and  Part  ii.  chap.  *2, 
•on  Power^  Will,  and  Personality. 
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dynamical  spiritualism  of  Leibnitz,  he  had  relied  simply  upon  hia 
own  power  of  reflection.  Disciple  of  none,  he  had  philosophize! 
simply  within  the  region  of  his  own  consciousness  ;  so  that  what- 
ever merit  some  may  deny  him,  there  are  none,  assuredly,  who  can 
reject  his  claim  to  that  of  complete  originality.  "  Of  all  the  mas- 
ters of  France,"  remarks  M.  Cousin,  "  Maine  de  Biran,  if  not  the 
greatest,  is  unquestionably  the  most  original.  M.  Laromiguiere 
only  continued  the  philosophy  of  Condillac,  modifying  it  in  a  few 
important  points.  M.  Royer-Collard  came  from  the  Scottish  phi- 
losophy, which,  with  the  rigor  and  natural  power  of  his  reason,  he 
would  have  infallibly  surpassed,  had  he  completely  followed  out  the 
labors  which  form  only  the  least  solid  part  of  his  glory.  As  for 
my  self  J  I  come  at  the  same  time  from  the  Scottish  and  German 
school.  M.  Maine  de  Biran  alone  comes  only  from  himself,  and 
from  his  own  meditations.*** 

After  this  general  notice  we  must  attempt  to  afford  our  readers 
a  glance  into  some  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  philosophy  now 
under  consideration.  In  order  to  unfold  the  fact  and  expound  the 
nature  of  man's  natural  activity  (the  hinge  upon  which  the  entire 
system  turns),  M.  Maine  de  Biran  analyzes  the  whole  of  what  is 
contained  or  implied  in  a  given  action  ;  for  example,  a  movement 
of  the  arm.  When  I  move  my  arm  there  are  three  things  to  be 
observed: — 1.  The  consciousness  of  a  voluntary  effort;  2.  The 
consciousness  of  a  movement  produced ;  and  3.  A  fixed  relation 
between  the  effort  on  the  one  hand  and  the  movement  on  the  other. 
Now,  the  source  or  cause  of  the  whole  movement  is  the  will; 
and  this  term  will  we  now  use  as  ^nrtually  synonymous  with  self. 
Whether  we  say  I  moved  my  arm,  or  my  will  moved  it,  the  senti- 
ment is  exactly  identical.  Hence  the  notions  of  cause,  of  will,  of 
self  we  find  to  be  fundamentally  the  same ;  and  several  truths  are 
by  this  means  brought  to  light  of  great  importance  in  metaphysi- 
cal science.f 

First,  it  becomes  evident  that  we  possess  a  natural  activity,  the 
seat  of  which  is  in  the  will ;  so  that  whether  we  regard  man  as  a 
thinking  or  an  acting  being,  yet  it  is  the  will  which  alike  presides 
over  and  regulates  the  flow  of  our  thoughts,  or  the  course  of  our 
actions.  Secondly,  we  infer  that  the  will  is  the  foundation  of  per- 
sonality ,  that  my  will  is  virtually  myself.  And,  thirdly,  we  infei 
that  tQ  T#;il  is  to  cause,  and  that  from  the  inward  consciousness  of 

*  Preface  to  the  "  Fragments  Philosophiques." 
f  Preiace  to  the  "  Nouvellea  Gonaidirations,"  p.  10. 
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volition,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  effect  produced,  we  gain 
our  first  notion  of  causality.  These  three  points,  as  Cousin  hat 
shown  us,  embrace  in  a  small  compass  the  whole  philosophy  of  M. 
Maine  de  Biran.  He  first  seizes,  with  admirable  sagacity,  the 
principle  of  all  human  activity,  as  resident  in  the  power  of  the 
will,  exemplifying  it  even  in  the  case  of  those  muscular  movements 
which  may  appear  to  the  unreflecting  to  be  simply  the  result  of 
nervous  excitement.  Having  established  the  principle  of  activity, 
as  residing  in  the  will,  he  proceeds  to  identify  the  will  with  our  very 
personality  itself,  showing,  that  the  soul  is  in  its  nature  a  force,  the 
very  essence  of  which  is  not  to  be  acted  upon,  but  to  act.  Finally, 
he  proves  that  we  gain  our  first  notion  of  causality  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  personal  effort ;  and  that,  having  once  ob 
served  the  conjunction  of  power  exerted,  and  effect  produced,  in 
this  particular  case,  we  transfer  the  notion  of  cause  thus  originated 
mto  the  objective  world,  and  conclude  by  analogy  the  necessity  of 
a  sufllicient  power  existing  for  every  given  effect.* 

M.  Maine  de  Biran  having  thus  drawn  forth,  from  the  depths  of 
his  own  consciousness,  these  undoubted  facts  of  our  voluntary  ex- 
istence— facts  which  the  sensational  school  had  neglected  or  denied 
—-proceeded  to  show  how  these  facts  avail  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  human  faculties,  and  the  origin  of  our  fundairxental  ideas. 
Here,  however,  he  began  to  carry  his  principles  to  an  extreme, 
which  led  him  from  his  original  attachment .  to  sensationalism,  at 
length,  into  the  opposite  theory  of  pure  idealism.  First  of  all,  in 
the  ardor  with  which  he  applied  the  powers  of  the  will  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  facts  of  our  consciousness,  he  was  induced  to 
neglect  those  other  phenomena,  which  spring  forth,  not  from  our 
voluntary,  but  from  our  rational  nature.  Hence,  as  we  before 
showed,  he  threw  a  doubt  over  the  notion  of  substance^  as  being  a 
purely  rational  idea,  and  proposed  to  account  for  it  under  the 
notion  of  cause  or  force.  This  principle  expanded,  naturally  led 
to  a  dynamical  theory  of  physics,  and  was  the  ground  on  which 
our  author  gave  in  his  adherence  to  the  monaddogy  of  Leibnitz, 
as  being  the  best  explanation  of  the  materi^ll  universe  upon  the 

dynamical  hypothesis-^f 

Had  he  rested  here,  however,  it  might  have  been  diflUcult  to 
show  that  he  had  carried  his  notion  of  causality  too  far,  the  dynam- 

*  These  results  may  be  seen  partly  in  the  M^moire  "  De  la  Decomposition  i\e  ft 
Pensic,"  but  more  clearly  in  the  '*  NouTelles  Considerations,"  Ft  I.  sec.  1,  and  Pt.  II 
tecs.  1  and  3 ;  ulso  in  the  "  Examen  des  Le9«ns  de  Philsoeophie,"  sees,  ti  and  9. 

i  Doctrine  Phil,  de  Leibmts.  (IliJL 
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'ca]  system  of  the  universe  being  much  more  easy  to  Jeride  than 
to  disprove ;  but  in  his  limitation  of  the  principle  of  causality  to 
the  idea  of  our  own  personal  effort,  he  showed  the  evident  germ 
of  pure  subjective  idealism.  That  we  derive  our  first  notion  of 
cause  from  the  consciousness  of  our  own  voluntary  power  of  ac- 
tion, there  can  be  little  doubt ;  but  M.  Maine  de  Biran  proceeds  to 
show  that  our  whok  notion  of  causality  is  but  the  transference  of 
this  consciousness  to  the  objective  world.  In  doing  this,  he  strips 
the  category  of  causality  of  its,  necessary  and  universal  character, 
and  admits  a  principle,  the  result  of  which  was  perhaps  unseen  by 
himself,  but  which  we  have  fully  carried  out  in  the  idealism  of 
Fichte.  The  universe,  affirms  M .  de  Biran,  consists  of  certain 
powers  or  causes  which  are  in  operation ;  and  these  powers  or 
causes  are  only  known  as  objective  realizations  of  our  own  inward 
personal  effort.  In  other  words,  everything  is  a  power,  and  all 
power  is  conceived  of  only  as  my  own  power.  This  principle  duly 
expanded  makes  self  the  absolute  ground  of  everything,  and  must 
ultimately  bring  the  subjective  form  of  ideal  philosophy  to  its  well- 
known  climax.* 

It  is  true,  M.  Maine  de  Biran  did  not  live  to  evolvt  these  results ; 
but,  once  shut  up  within  his  own  subjectivity,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that,  if  he  had  developed  his  whole  system  with  the  same 
logical  rigor  with  which  he  sketched  it  out,  we  must  have  had  a 
second  edition  of  Fichte's  philosophy  indigenous  to  France.  It 
was  his  intense  absorption  in  the  contemplation  of  the  power  of 
the  will — ^in  the  fundamental  notion  of  self— thai  led  to  the  neglect 
of  the  other  two  elements ;  giving  us  another  proof  that  the  closest 
analysis,  whilst  evolving  truth,  ever  errs,  from  its  very  concentra- 
tion upon  the  question  which  it  illustrates,  and  showing  the  im* 
portance  of  an  enlightened  eclecticism,  in  aiding  the  true  advance- 
ment of  philosophy.  We  must  now  come,  therefore,  to  consider 
the  metaphysical  labor  and  services  of  him,  whom  we  may  term 
the  founder  of  modern  eclecticism  in  France — ^I  mean  Victor 
Cousin. 

M.  Cousin  was  born  in  the  year  1792,  and  entered,  whilst  quite 
young,  upon  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  normal  school,  which 
was  to  fit  him  to  be  himself  an  instructor  of  the  youth  of  his  coun- 
try. In  1811,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  the  captivating 
lectures  of  M.  Laromiguiere,  and,  following  them  up  soon  after  by 

*  See  M.  Cousin's  reAitatbii  of  M.  de  Biran,  in  his  preface  l»tlM  "  Noat slles  Con" 
■daraUons,"  p.  27.  «<  le^ 
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the  still  more  deep  and  earnest  philosophy  of  M.  Ro}  er-Collard,  h 
determined  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  the  investigation  of  moral 
and  metaphysical  truth.  So  extraordinary  was  the  aptitude  which 
he  manifested  in  this  department,  that  on  the  retirement  of  M. 
Royer-CoUard,  in  the  year  1815,  he  was  at  once  appointed  to  the 
vacant  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  normal  school.  For  five  years 
he  carried  on  his  labors  there  with  the  utmost  assiduity.  Ardent, 
and  even  passionate,  in  his  love  for  metaphysical  speculation,  he 
worked  onwards  with  untiring  energy  towards  the  reformation  of 
the  French  philosophy ;  and  being  endowed  by  nature  with  an  elo- 
quence extremely  rare  in  minds  devoted  to  the  most  abstruse  sub- 
jects, he  soon  fired  the  youth  who  attended  his  lectures  with  an 
enthusiasm  kindred  to  his  own.* 

In  the  year  1820,  however,  his  progress  was  arrested.  Looked 
upon  with  suspicion  by  the  contemptible  government  which  had 
been  reinstated  at  Paris,  by  the  wealth  and  blood  of  all  Europe,  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  his  ofiice  in  the  normal  school  into  pri- 
vate life.  This  event,  however  unjustifiable  in  itself,  yeC  contribu- 
ted in  the  end  to  the  speedier  advancement  of  philosophy  in  France. 
Having  become  already  versed  in  the  principles  of  Kant  and  Fichte, 
and  having  two  years  previously  spent  some  time  at  Heidelberg  and 
Munich  in  company  with  Jacobi,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  Cousin  now 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  making  another  journey  beyond  the 
Rhine,  and  becoming  more  nearly  acquainted  with  the  idealistic  phi* 
losophy  as  it  then  existed  in  Germany.  In  Berlin  he  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  Hegel,  who  had  then  become  the  most  brilliant 
star  in  the  philosophical  hemisphere  of  that  country  ;  and  it  is  from 
the  study  of  his  ideas  on  the  philosophy  of  history,  and  the  history 
of  philosophy,  that  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  modem  ec- 
lecticism have  to  be  dated..  In  1828,  being  recalled  from  his  ban- 
ishment, he  delivered  lectures  on  the  history  of  modern  philosophy, 
before  a  brilliant  auditory,  in  Paris,  and  raised  his  reputation,  both 
for  eloquence  and  philosophy,  to  the  highest  pitch.  In  1832,  ac- 
cording to  that  noble  policy  which  reckons  learning  and  wisdom 
the  best  title  to  aristocracy,  he  was  made  a  peer  of  France,  and  in 
1840  was  created  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  His  published 
works  on  philosophy  consist — 1.  of  a  succession  of  brief  articles, 
called  "  Philosophical  Fragments,"  in  the  two  admirable  prefaces 
to  which,  we  have  at  once  the  most  luo'd  and  succinct  portraiture 

*  nU  three  earlioit  piipili,  MM.  JoftlTroy,  Daaiinm,  and  BMitain,  «ttMt  die  eiBcMMy 
•f  hii  instructionf  as  a  profeBsor.  ^ 
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of  his  views  and  doctrines.  2.  Several  courses  of  Lecturefi  on  the 
History  of  Philosophy,  delivered  at  Paris,  as  above  stated.  8.  A 
course  of  Philosophy,  in  thirty-eight  Lectures,  founded  on  the  fun 
damental  notions  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good.  4.  Trans- 
lations or  Editions  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Proclus,  and  other  ancient 
and  modern  philosophers ;  and,  lastly,  a  course  of  admirable  Lec- 
tures on  the  Philosophy  of  Kant.*^ 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  M.  Cousin  is  sufficient  at  once  to 
point  out  the  schools  in  which  he  has  studied,  and  the  influences 
under  which  he  has  lived,  thought,  and  written.  He  came  upon 
the  stage  exactly  at  the  moment  when  the  sensational  school  was 
retiring  from  its  prominent  position  in  the  public  regard.  M.  La- 
romigui^re,  though  himself,  by  profession,  an  ideologist,  yet  was 
virtually  undermining  the  doctrine  he  professed ;  and  M.  Royei- 
Collard,  having  made  an  open  revolt,  cherished  and  matured  in  the 
mind  of  his  pupil  (so  soon  to  be  his  successor)  the  desire  of  carry- 
ing on  the  reformation  thus  auspiciously  commenced.  His  retire- 
ment to  Germany,  though  compelled  by  a  false  act  of  arbitrary 
power,  yet  was  fortunate  in  giving  him  leisure  and  opportunity  to 
sink  down  into  the  quiet  depths  of  spiritualism,  by  which  the  Ger- 
man philosophy  is  characterized ;  and,  finally,  the  public  approba- 
tion with  which  he  was  greeted  on  his  return,  all  impelled  him 
forward  in  a  career,  in  which  be  seemed  destined  to  obtain  the 
highest  distinction. 

His  own  account  of  his  philosophical  experience  is  precisely  in 
accordance  with  what  we  have  just  stated.  "  M.  Laromiguiere,'' 
he  remarks,  *' initiated  me  into  the  art  of  decomposing  thought;  he 
exeicised  me  to  descend  from  the  most  abstract  and  general  ideas 
which  we  now  possess,  to  the  most  common  sensations,  as  their 
primary  origin ;  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  play  of  the  faculties, 
whether  elementary  or  complex,  which  intervene  between  the. two. 
M.  Royer-Collard  taught  me,  that  if  these  faculties  have  any  need 
of  being  solicited  by  sensation,  in  order  to  produce  even  the  least 
Idea,  yet  they  are  subjected  in  their  action  to  certain  interior  con- 
ditions; to  certain  laws;  to  certain  principles,  which  sensation 
does  not  explain,  which  resist  all  analysis,  and  which  are  the  nat- 
ural patrimony  of  the  human  mind.     With  M.  de  Biran  I  studied 

*  Oi  ProcluSy  Cousin  has  published  a  complete  edition.     Another  and  more  completaii 
eoiirae  of  lectures,  on  the  Scottish  schoo.,  wus  also  published  in  184B.     With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  lectures  on  Kant  and  those  ^n  the  Scottish  philosophy  (both  which  have 
appeared  more  recently),  I  have  made  ala  quotations  from  the  Brussels  ediUon  of  his 
works  (3  vols,  large  (Jro,  1840).  Jl  i|*  A        I 
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especially  the  phenomena  of  the  will.  This  admirable  observer 
taught  me  to  disentangle,  in  all  our  notions,  and  even  in  the  most 
simple  facts  of  consciousness,  the  part  of  our  voluntary  activity— 
that  activity  in  which  our  personality  reveals  itself. 

''  It  was  under  this  triple  discipline  that  I  w^as  formed ;  and  it 
was  thus  prepared  that  I  entered,  in  1815,  upon  the  public  instruc- 
tion of  philosophy  in  the  normal  school,  and  the  faculty  of  letters. 

**  Before  long,  I  had  exhausted,  or  thought  that  I  had  exhausted, 
the  teaching  of  my  first  masters :  after  France  and  Scotland,  my 
eyes  naturally  turned  to  Germany.  I  then  learned  German,  and 
set  myself  to  decipher,  with  infinite  pains,  the  principal  movements 
of  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  without  any  other  aid  than  the  barbar- 
ous Latin  translation  of  Born.  I  thus  lived  two  entire  years,  as 
though  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  Kantian  psychology,  and  simply 
occupied  with  the  passage  from  psychology  to  ontology.  1  have 
already  said  how  psychology  itself  instructed  me,  and  how  I  trav- 
ersed the  philosophy  of  Kant.  That  of  Fichte  could  not  detain 
me  long ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1817, 1  had  left  the  first  Ger- 
man school  behind  me."  After  stating  his  acquaintance  with 
Schelling  and  Hegel,  M.  Cousin  thus  refers  to  their  relative  merits, 
and  his  own  obligations  to  them  : — "  The  admirers  of  Hegel  con- 
sider him  as  the  Aristotle  of  another  Plato ;  the  exclusive  partisans 
of  Schelling  only  see  in  him  the  Wolf  of  another  Leibnitz.  How- 
ever it  may  be  with  these  rather  lofty  comparisons,  no  one  can 
deny  that  to  the  master  has  been  given  a  powerful  invention,  and 
to  the  pupil  a  profound  reflection.  Hegel  has  borrowed  much  from 
Schelling ;  and  as  for  myself,  much  more  feeble  than  either,  I  have 
borrowed  from  both.  It  were  folly  to  reproach  me  with  this,  and 
it  is  certainly  no  great  humility  in  myself  to  acknowledge  it."* 

After  these  few  preliminary  remarks,  we  must  now  proceed  to 
give  our  readers  as  clear  an  insight  into  the  doctrines  and  spirit  of 
this  philosophy,  as  our  limited  space  may  admit.  In  order  to  do 
this,  we  cannot  follow  a  better  guide  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
materials,  than  that  which  the  two  prefaces,  above  alluded  to,  afford 
us.  According  to  the  statements  there  made,  every  important 
question  in  philosophy  may  be  egarded  as  belonging  either — 1,  to 
the  method  of  investigation;  oi,  2,  to  psychology;  or,  3,  to  ontol- 
ogy. These  three  heads,  together  with  some  peculiar  views  on  the 
history  of  philosophy,  pretty  fully  exhaust  the  topics  which  are 
treated  of  in  the  metaphysical  system  we  are  now  considering. 

*  S€«  the  pieioee  to  the  fecpnd  edition  of  the  "  Fraffments,"  toI.  ii.  Jt.  JUkutSu&L      .   . 
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I.  We  direct  our  attention  to  the  doctrine  of  method,  as  set 
forth  in  the  philosophy  of  Cousin.  There  are,  in  all,  two  grand 
methods  which  it  is  possible  to  follow  in  conducting  metaphysical 
investigations ;  and  these  are  the  rationalistic  and  the  psychology 
ical.  The  rationalistic  method  strives  to  sink  down  at  once  into 
.the  very  depths  of  existence ;  to  grasp  the  absolute  or  fundamental 
principle,  from  which  everything  proceeds ;  and  then  to  explain  all 
phenomena  by  the  operation  of  this  law.  In  this  way,  for  exam- 
ple, Spinoza  deduced  everything  from  the  idea  of  substance — 
regarding  this  as  the  sole  and  universal  existence — and  making  all 
nature  but  different  modes  of  its  one  immutable  essence.  Fichte 
found  his  absolute  existence  in  the  idea  of  self,  and  from  the  law 
of  our  personal  activity,  sought  to  explain  all  the  objective  phe- 
nomena around  us.  In  like  manner,  the  reader  may  see,  by  refer- 
ring to  our  sketch  of  the  German  idealism,  how  Schelling  and 
Hegel,  each  assuming  an  absolute  existence,  and  a  fundamental 
law,  deduced  from  thence  the  whole  multiplicity  of  things,  human 
and  divine.  This  process  of  logically  deducing  all  phenomena  from 
some  fundamental  principle,  is  called  by  the  German  writers  a 
construction — ^by  ourselves  it  would  be  termed  simply  an  hypothesis. 
Whatever  plan,  therefore,  may  be  proposed  for  construing  the  uni- 
verse, that  is,  lor  deducing  the  existence  of  all  things  from  certaia 
fundamental  laws,  this  plan  answers  to  our  idea  of  the  rationalistic 
method  of  philosophy. 

The  psychological  method  is,  in  many  respects,  directly  the  re- 
verse of  this.  Instead  of  beginning  with  the  fundamental  law  of 
our  being,  it  first  of  all  cautiously  looks  out  upon  the  facts  of 
human  nature,  which  present  themselves  to  our  attention.  These 
facts  it  attempts  to  observe  and  to  classify ;  and  thus  gradually  to 
discover  the  law  or  principle  by  which  they  recur.  The  one 
method  is  deductive,  the  other  inductive ;  the  one  is  synthetical, 
the  other  analytical ;  the  one  starts  from  the  general,  and  descends 
to  the  particular;  the  other  begins  with  particular  facts,  and  as- 
cends to  the  general ;  the  one  is  the  ancient  method  of  philosophy 
applied  to  metaphysical  truth ;  the  other  is  the  modern  Baconian 
organum,  carried  into  the  region  of  mental  science.  Now,  of  these 
two  methods.  Cousin  advocates,  with  all  earnestness  and  decision, 
the  latter.  He  considers  mental  science  to  be  a  science  of  facts, 
as  well  as  all  other ;  he  applies  the  aid  of  observation  and  experi- 
meat  here,  as  well  as  everywhere  else ;  in  a  word,  he  views  it  as 
>ne  legilimate  branch  of  inductive  philosoph 
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Whilst,  however,  he  decides  for  the  psychological  method,  he  ia 
careful  to  free  it  from  those  defects  under  which  it  has  ever  labored 
in  the  hands  of  sensationalism.  The  method  may  prove  deficient 
from  two  causes ;  either  from  not  starting  with  a  due  observation 
of  facts  as  the  data,  or  from  not  reasoning  upon  them  with  patience 
and  accuracy.  Locke,  for  example,  although  admirably  adapted 
to  reason  upon  the  facts  presented,  did  not  begin  with  a  sufficiently 
wide  observation,  and  thus  vitiated  many  of  his  results.  The  fol- 
lowers  of  Locke  betrayed  a  still  greater  deficiency ;  for  not  only 
did  they  exclude  many  undeniable  facts  of  our  rational  and  moral 
nature  from  their  system,  but  they  reasoned  upon  what  facts  they 
did  admit  in  so  perverted  a  strain,  as  often  to  change  their  very 
character,  confounding  all  the  phenomena  of  memory,  of  judg- 
ment, of  the  emotions,  &c.,  with  those  of  simple  sensation.  The 
psychological  method,  therefore,  in  the  hands  of  Cousin,  demands 
that  we  enter  by  reflection  into  the  innermost  chambers  of  the  soul ; 
that  we  investigate  every  fact  of  the  consciousness  which  presents 
itself  there,  with  the  utmost  accuracy ;  and,  lastly,  that,  having 
obtained  these  data,  we  reason  upon  them  with  precision,  and  de- 
duce everything  which  seems  to  be  warranted  by  the  rules  of 
sound  logic.  Such  is  the  method  by  which  Cousin  proposes  to 
prosecute  the  study  of  intellectual  science.* 

II.  We  come  to  psychology  itself,  z.  e.  the  application  of  the 
method  just  decribed  to  the  elucidation  of  the  ideas  and  faculties 
of  the  human  mind.  Admonished  on  the  one  hand  by  the  over- 
simplification of  the  ideological  school,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
very  imperfect  classification  advanced  by  the  Scottish  system  in 
the  hands  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  Cousin  has  taken  the  middle  course 
between  the  two.  Without  entering  at  length  into  the  grounds  on 
which  he  has  reasoned  the  subject  out  in  his  own  mind,  we  state 
at  once,  that  he  enumerates  amongst  the  facts  of  our  conscious- 
ness three  generic  classes ; — 1.  Those  of  the  Will ;  2.  Those  of 
ihe  Reason ;  3.  Those  of  Sensation.  1.  With  regard  to  our 
natural  activity,  M.  Cousin  has  adopted  almost  entirely  the  theory 
of  M.  Maine  de  Biran.  The  principal  points  in  this  theory  are 
these  two— that  the  whole  groundwork  of  our  activity  is  in  the 
will ;  and  that  it  is  the  will  which  peculiarly  constitutes  our  dis- 
tinct personality.  The  peculiarity  of  those  things  which  possess 
no  personality  is,  that  they  are  entirely  under  external  influence. 
For  this  reason,  nature  is  impersonak     It  has  no  source  of  power 
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in  itself;  it  is  aosolutely  at  the  command  and  in  the  Hands  of  some 
extrinsic  agency.  Just  such,  also,  would  man  be  without  the  will. 
Sensations  are  produced  by  direct  impulse  from  the  external 
world — ^ideas  of  pure  reason  arise  spontaneously  from  the  very 
constitution  of  our  faculties ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  influence 
us  as  certainly  and  as  necessarily  as  outward  force  influences  the 
material  objects  around  us.  It  is  the  will  alone,  therefore,  which 
makes  us  free  agents. 

Previously  to  the  development  of  the  will,  man  is  but  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  natural  universe ;  he  is  a  unit  which  is  at  the  abso- 
lute disposal  of  the  forces,  physical  or  spiritual,  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  is  situated.  The  moment,  however,  we  are  conscious  of 
an  inward  power,  which  we  variously  term  activity,  liberty,  will, 
that  moment  we  assume  a  new  character  in  the  world.  Far  from 
being  now  passively  given  up  to  the  agency  of  other  causes,  we 
become  in  our  turn  a  cause  which  reacts  upon  them,  and  which 
does  its  part,  whether  it  be  greater  or  less,  in  directing  the  future 
course  of  our  life.  This  toilly  therefore,  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  the 
man  himself.  While  his  sensations  and  his  ideas  arefatalt  origi- 
nating from  without  (the  one  teaching  him  contingent,  the  other 
necessary  truth),  the  determinations  of  the  will  originate  from 
within,  and  going  forth  from  our  own  activity,  enstamp  every- 
thing to  which  they  apply  with  the  impress  of  personality. 

To  this  fact  of  liberty,  moreover,  there  not  only  attaches  itself 
the  notion  of  personality,  but,  also,  that  of  moral  obligation.  Sent 
forth,  as  we  are,  not  subject  to  an  unconditional  necessity,  but  in- 
trusted with  the  power  of  the  will,  we  are  under  the  moral  obliga^ 
tion  of  exerting  ourselves  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  proper 
destiny  in  the  world.  Wherever  man  goes,  he  carries  with  him  his 
power;  and,  consequently,  has^  both  his  duties  and  his  rights. 
Thus,  in  a  word,  the  whole  aspect  of  our  moral,  social,  and  politi- 
cal life,  with  all  their  spheres  of  activity,  spring  from  the  funda- 
mental fact,  that,  endowed  with  liberty,  we  are  the  master  of  our 
own  actions,  which  actions  have  at  once  to  be  restrained  from  in- 
juring the  inviolable  rights  of  others,  and  to  be  so  directed,  as  to 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  our  own  personal  obligations.*  Without 
dwelling,  however,  upon  this  branch  of  psychology,  we  pass  on  lo 
that  which  M.  Cousin  has  elaborated  with  the  greatest  care  and 
abilitv ;  I  mean, 


♦  Vol.  i]^  p.  33 — 36.    See,  also,  the  preface  to  the  poethnmouf  works  »f  M.  Maine 
ie  Biran,  vol.  it  p.  14S        • 
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2.  The  phenomena  of  our  rational  or  intellectual  life.  The  first 
thing  to  be  accomplished  in  analyzing  this  part  of  our  nature,  is  to 
reduce  the  multiplicity  of  facts,  which  at  once  present  themselves, 
to  their  primary  elements.  Almost  all  philosophers  have  recognized 
the  importance  of  such  a  reduction,  but  very  few  have  attempted 
to  perform  it.  Of  these  few,  Aristotle  classified  our  notions  from 
the  objective  point  of  view ;  and  in  his  tabier  of  categories,  gave  us 
a  complete  list  of  those  ** summa  genera"  to  one  of  which  every 
individual  object  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of  belongs.  Kant, 
after  the  revolution  of  many  centuries,  produced  another  table  of 
categories,  made  from  the  subjective  point  of  view,  in  which  table 
he  has  given  us  a  deduction  of  all  those  laws  or  forms  of  the  un- 
derstanding, by  which  the  material  of  our  knowledge  is  shaped  into 
distinct  ideas.  Cousin,  again,  takes  up  the  same  great  problem, 
applies  to  it  a  closer  method  of  analysis  learned  from  the  schools  of 
modern  idealism,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  whole  phe- 
nomena of  our  reason  may  be  reduced  to  three  integrant  and  in- 
separable elements,  which  at  once  constitute  its  true  nature,  and 
govern  all  its  manifestations. 

The  first  of  these  elements  is  that  which  is  variously  expressed 
under  the  terms  unity,  identity,  the  absolute,  the  infinite.  This  we 
term  the  category  of  substance^  as  being  the  one  immutable  essence 
of  the  Eleatics  and  of  Spinoza.  The  second  of  these  elements  is 
that  which,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  former,  we  term  plurality, 
difiference,  the  conditioned,  the  finite,  the  phenomenal.  This  we 
name  the  category  of  causality,  as  being  the  principle  of  all  change, 
of  all  the  passing  phenomena  of  the  universe.  Now,  these  two 
categories  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  separated  from  each  other — 
they  are,  in  fact,  indissolubly  united.  The  absolute  can  only  man- 
ifest itself  in  the  phenomenal — the  phenomenal  only  subsists  in  the 
absolute ;  which  facts,  accordingly,  give  rise  to  a  third  element  or 
category,  namely,  that  of  the  mutual  relation  which  these  two  pri- 
mary notions  bear  to  one  another.  According  to  Cousin,  these 
three  elements  manifest  themselves  wherever  the  human  reason  is 
seen  in  operation.  They  form  the  type,  as  it  were,  under  which 
every  subject  is  viewed,  and  absolutely  govern  the  whole  develop- 
ment of  an  intellectual  nature.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  extensive 
application  which  is  made  of  this  doctrine  of  categories,  we  sub- 
join  the  following  list,  which  shows  them  as  reproduced  in  the 
various  spheres  of  human  Oj£}*ght  or  activity :—  . 
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First  Category. 


Second  Category,         Third  Category, 


Unity Muldplicity .    .    .    . 

Absolute  Space     ....  Boanded  Space     .    . 

Absolute  Existence    .    .    .  Dependent  Existence 

Eternity Time 

Infinite Finite 

Primary  Cause     ....  Secondary  Cause 

Substance Phenomena      .    .    . 

Mind ThoughU     .    .    .    . 

Beau  Ideal Beau  Real  .    .    .    . 

The  Perfect The  Imperfect .    .    . 

Contraction Expansion  .     .     .    . 

Subject    . Object     .    .    .    .    . 


►  Relation  between  them 


Thus  we  see  thought,  morals,  science,  the  fine  arts,  nature,  m  a 
word,  every  subject  of  human  contemplation,  appearing  under  the 
type  of  this  trinity,  that  emanates  from  the  fundamental  laws  of 
our  nature."* 

But  now  comes  a  most  important  inquiry,  namely,  how  far  these 
dictates  of  our  reason  possess  authority ;  i,  e.,  how  far  we  can  de- 
pend upon  them  as  unfolding  truth,  not  merely  as  it  appears  to  us, 
but  as  it  really  exists  in  its  own  intrinsic  nature.  It  is  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  that  we  come  to  some  of  those  peculiar 
doctrines  which  belong  alone  to  Cousin  and  his  school  of  philosophy. 
Instead  of  admitting  that  our  knowledge  is  relative^  that  we  see 
truth  only  as  it  stands  in  connection  with  ourselves,  that  we  have 
no  other  pledge  of  its  objective  accuracy  than  the  perfection  of  the 
instrument  by  which  we  attain  it,  he  contends  that  the  truths  with 
which  reason  is  conversant  are  absolute^  and  that  they  both  are, 
and  ever  must  be,  precisely  as  we  see  them,  altogether  independent 
of  ourselves,  and  of  the  medium  through  which  they  are  known. 
So  far,  indeed,  he  is  only  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  his  German 
instructors;  but  with  respect  to  the  grounds  on  which  the  point  is 
argued,  he  stands  quite  by  himself.  There  are  two  chief  argu- 
ments  which  Cousin  uses  to  prove  the  absoluteness  of  our  knowl- 
edge. 

The  first  is  derived  from  the  impersonality  of  reason.  In  this 
point  he  shows  the  philosophy  of  Kant  to  be  altogether  erroneoas. 
That  philosopher  made  all  our  necessary  ideas  and  a  priori  con- 
ceptions  to  be  simply  the  results  of  the  subjective  laws  of  our  own 
minds.  All  abstract  truth  was  to  him  but  the  personification,  ofj 
jhe  reflection,  of  our  own  intellectual  constitution.  The  two  forms 
of  our  sensational  life — time  and  space  ;  the  twelve  categories  of  J2(y|.'^ 
the  understanding ;  the  three  regulative  principles  of  the  pure  '^••••y 
reason  giving  origin  to  our  notions  of  the  soul,  the 

♦  Vol.  L  Bp^I-34.    Vol.  it  p.  3S. 
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Grod,  all  had,  in  the  Kantian  system,  no  objective  validity  what- 
ever. The  germ  of  Fichte's  subjective  idealism,  in  fact,  was 
already  latent  in  the  philosophy  of  Kdnigsberg. 

Now,  to  contravene  these  false  and  sceptical  results,  Cousin 
labors  to  prove,  that  the  dictates  of  pure  reason  are  not  merely 
personal,  that  they  do  not  simply  express  what  seems  to  be  real, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  our  own  faculties,  but  that  they 
are  the  direct  reflection  of  absolute  and  eternal  things.  The  wiU, 
we  are  conscious,  is,  in  all  its  various  eflTorts,  enstamped  with  the 
impress  of  our  personality;  our  volitions  are  our  own,  our  desires 
are  our  own,  our  emotions  are  our  own ;  that  which  we  experience 
of  all  such  phenomena  is  not  experienced  in  the  same  manner  by 
any  one  else.  But  not  so  in  the  case  of  our  intellectual  judgments. 
Necessary  truth  does  not  belong  to  one  human  being  more  than 
another,  it  has  no  element  of  human  personality  about  it — it  is  the 
common  patrimony  of  every  rational  nature — a  direct  emanation 
from  God.  Such  being  the  case,  the  decision  of  reason,  within  its 
own  /peculiar  province,  possesses  an  authority  almost  Divine ;  if 
we  are  led  astray  by  it,  we  must  be  led  astray  by  a  light  from 
heaven."* 

But  the  question  now  arises.  How  can  we  strip  any  fact  of  our 
own  consciousness  of  its  personality  ?  Our  rational  judgments 
and  a  priori  conceptions,  it  might  be  argued,  are  as  much  phe- 
nomena of  our  own  individual  minds,  as  are  our  volitions,  desires, 
or  emotions.  Admit  that  a  truth  appears  to  be  absolute  and  neces- 
sary, yet  it  only  appears  so  by  virtue  of  the  constitution  of  our  own 
intellects.  How,  then,  can  we  establish  the  objective  validity  of 
anything,  when  it  is  certain  that  everything  must  be  seen  only 
through  the  medium  of  our  own  subjective  consciousness? 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  ground  on  which  Cousin  argues  the 
authority  of  reason  ;  one  which  is  derived  from  the  distinction  be- 
tween its  spontaneous  and  its  refiective  movements.  When  we  take 
up  a  subject  designedly,  when  we  search  into  its  evidences,  when 
we  put  in  array  the  arguments  for  and  against,  and  at  length  draw 
our  conclusion,  we  term  this  step  a  refiective  process.  The  subject 
has,  by  this  process,  to  be  analyzed  or  separated  into  its  component 
elements ;  and  then  the  truth  of  the  whole  to  be  deduced  from  the 
validity  of  the  parts.  Now  here,  there  are  abundant  opportunities 
for  errors  to  creep  in.  The  analysis  may  be  incomplete — some  of 
llie  parts,  for  example,  may  be  omitted,  others  may  occupy  a  too 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  33;  also  "  Lemons  ear  la  Philosophifi  de  Kant,'' lec.  fc\ 
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prominent,  or  too  subordinate  place  ;  in  a  hundred  different  ways 
the  conclusion,  as  a  whole,  may  be  vitiated.  Reason,  therefore, 
when  it  operates  reflectively,  can  have  no  absolute  authority — it  is 
involved  in  all  the  imperfections  of  our  own  personality.  There  is, 
however,  another  process  by  which  we  arrive  at  knowledge,  oi 
truth,  and  that  a  purely  spontaneous  one.  There  are  moments  of 
thought  in  which  the  mind  mingles  up  no  element  whatever  of  its 
own  personality.  It  does  not  analyze,  it  does  not  search,  it  does  not 
voluntarily  attend,  it  does  not  even  reflect ;  but  yet  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct apperception  of  certain  truths  which  it  simply  receives.  Al- 
most every  one  must  be  conscious,  that  his  best  thoughts  come 
upon  him  like  flashes  of  inspiration ;  and  that  when  he  has  most 
lulled  to  rest  the  workings  of  his  own  personal  effort,  then  most 
he  seems  to  stand  in  the  unobstructed  light  of  eternal  things.  If, 
therefore,  there  be  a  direct  and  immediate  apperception  of  absolute 
truth — if  there  be  moments  in  which  the  mind  receives  the  pure 
light  of  heaven  without  any  intermixture  of  its  own  personality, 
then  reason,  viewed  as  a  spontaneous  principle,  must  possess  an 
authority  which  cannot  be  gainsayed  or  resisted. 

That  such  an  internal  apperception  really  exists,  Cousin  con- 
siders to  be  an  unquestionable  fact  which  may  be  verified  by  ob- 
servation. We  subjoin  his  own  words.  "  It  is  by  observation,'* 
he  remarks,  *'  that  within  the  penetralia  of  the  consciousness,  and 
at  a  depth  to  which  Kant  never  descended,  under  the  apparent 
relativeness  and  subjectivity  of  necessary  principles,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  seizing  and  analyzing  the  instantaneous,  but  veritable 
fact  of  the  spontaneous  apperception  of  truth — an  apperception 
which,  not  immediately  reflecting  itself,  passes  unperceived  in  the 
depths  of  the  consciousness ;  yet  is  the  real  basis  of  that,  which 
.\ater  under  a  logical  form,  and  in  the  hands  of  reflection,  becomes 
a  necessary  conception.  All  subjectivity  and  reflectivity  expires 
in  the  spontaneity  of  apperception.  But  the  primitive  light  is  so 
pure,  that  it  is  unperceived ;  it  is  the  reflected  light  which  strikes 
us,  but  often  in  doing  so,  sullies  with  its  faithless  lustre  the  purity 
of  the  former.  Reason  becomes  subjective  by  its  connection  with 
the  free  and  voluntary  Me,  which  is  the  type  of  all  subjectivity; 
but  in  itself  it  is  impersonal,  it  dod^  not  appertain  any  more  to  one 
than  to  another,  it  does  not  even  appertain  to  humanity  as  a  whole,  ' 

its  laws  emanate  only  from  itself.*     Such  is  the  chief  ground  on 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  33,  "On  the  Im personality  and  Spontaneity  of  Reaion  /   see  also  vol.  I 
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which  Cousin  repels  the  latent  scepticism  of  a  too  subjective  phi- 
losophy, and  such  the  method  by  which  he  proposes  to  place  tli« 
lofty  authority  of  reason,  as  an  evidence  for  objective  reality,  upor 
an  immovable  foundation. 

3.  We  pass  on  now  to  the  third  division  of  psychology ;  that, 
namely,  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  phenomena  of  sensation. 
Sensation  with  Cousin,  as  with  most  other  philosophers,  is  the  fac- 
ulty which  acquaints  us  with  the  various  facts  and  changes  of  the 
outward  world.  In  saying  this,  however,  we  do  not  pronounce 
anything  upon  the  nature  of  objective  existence  around  us ;  we  do 
not  decide,  for  example,  whether  it  be  material  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  or  whether  it  be  not.  That  there  are  real  phe- 
nomena, independent  of  ourselves — that  there  is  a  Not-me  limiting 
and  opposing  the  3fe,  our  consciousness  in  every  sensation  attests ; 
but  it  has  yet  to  be  shown  what  may  be  the  nature,  and  what  the 
constitution,  of  this  outward  existence.  The  common  sense  of 
mankind  regards  it  as  consisting  of  hard,  impenetrable,  and  pas- 
sive material ;  in  short,  of  atoms,  characterized  by  nothing  except 
their  vis  inertim.  But  is  this  dictate  of  common  sense  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  philosophically  correct  ?  or  does  metaphysical  analysis 
place  the  question  in  any  other  and  clearer  light  ?  Let  us  view 
the  evidence  of  the  case. 

The  moment  we  begin  to  reflect,  we  are  conscious  of  certain 
states  of  mind  produced  within  us  from  some  source  out  of  our- 
selves. But,  by  a  law  of  our  reason,  whenever  we  experience 
change,  either  within  or  around  us,  we  necessarily  attribute  that 
change  to  some  cause.  Hence,  the  primar}'  notion  we  must  have 
of  the  external  world  is  that  of  an  assemblage  of  causes,  which  are 
able  to  produce  given  effects.  These  causes,  of  course,  we  refer 
to  some  real  existence,  which  is  the  principle,  or  substratum,  on 
which  they  depend  ;  that  is,  we  view  them  under  the  notion  of 
certain  finite,  but  independent  forces,  which  bound,  resist,  or  mod- 
ify the  exertions  of  our  own  volition.  Let  us  put  the  question  in 
another  light.  All  our  knovvled;5e  of  external  nature  arises  from 
internal  impressions  made  by  it,  through  the  medium  of  sensation, 
upon  the  mind.  But  what  is  it  that  can  create  impressions  ?  Man- 
ifestly/?oi^?6rs,/orce5,  causes,  something  that  is  active  and  produc- 
tive of  impulse :  nothing  that  is  barely  passive,  as  matter  is  gene- 
rally accustomed  to  be  viewed,  can  possibly  do  so.  Science,  in 
fact,  has  at  length  come  to  view  all  material  existence  in  this  light. 
The  principles  of  mechanics  ^a^e  ei^irjl^  compr4sed|in  the  doe-  a 
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trines  of  statical  and  dynamical /orces  ;  that  is  to  say,  oil  material 
phenomena  are  viewed  as  the  productions  of  certain  powers,  act- 
ing with  different  intensities,  and  in  different  directions.  "  What 
natural  philosopher,"  says  our  author,  "since  Euler,  seeks  after 
anything  beyond  forces  and  laws  ?  Who  speaks  now  of  atoms  ? 
And  even  with  respect  to  molecules,  the  newer  form  in  which 
atoms  have  been  viewed,  who  regards  them  otherwise  than  as  an 
hypothesis  ?  If  this  fact  is  incontestable,  if  modern  science  occu- 
pies itself  only  with  forces  and  laws,  I  conclude  rigorously  from 
hence,  that  natural  philosophy,  whatever  it  may  know,  or  not 
know,  is  by  no  means  materialistic^  that  it  became  spiritualistic 
the  ver)'  day  it  rejected  all  other  methods,  except  observation  and 
induction,  which  can  lead  us  to  nothing  but  foroes  and  laws."* 

From  these  and  similar  remarks,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that 
Cousin  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  idealist,  although  certainly  of  a  very 
moderate  kind,  when  compared  with  the  German  school  in  which 
he  was  instructed.  He  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  idea 
of  nature :  far  from  it ;  he  makes  it  play  a  very  important  part  in 
his  system ;  but  he  entirely  denies  its  passive,  inert,  atomic  char- 
acter ;  he  views  it  all  under  the  type  of  power  or  cause ;  in  short, 
be  makes  it  homogeneous  with  mind,  only  mind  in  its  lower  and 
as  yet  unconscious  development.  Perhaps  we  should  not  be 
wrong  in  placing  him  by  the  side  of  M.  de  Biran  and  Leibnitz,  as 
the  advocate  of  a  dynamical  system  of  monadology ;  indeed,  with 
reference  to  the  latter,  he  says,  "  The  more  I  advance,  and  the 
more  I  believe  in  philosophy,  the  more  clearly  I  seem  to  see  into 
the  mind  of  that  great  man ;  and  all  my  progress  consists  in  un- 
derstanding him  better." 

Here  we  must  close  our  sketch  of  Cousin's  psychology ;  brief  as 
our  explanations  have  necessarily  been,  we  trust  that  the  careful 
reader  may  gain  from  them  a  correct  idea  of  its  general  nature ; 
and  if  not,  he  has  only  to  betake  himself  to  the  two  prefaces  pre- 
fixed to  the  "  Philosophical  Fragments,"  in  order  to  gain  the  most 
definite  views  on  this  part  of  his  philosophy. 

III.  We  must  now  go  on  to  the  third  point  which  was  to  claim 
our  attention,  and  that  is.  Cousin's  Ontology.  There  are  three  dif- 
ferent lights  in  which  the  subject  of  ontology  has  been  viewed  by 
modern  philosophers.  First,  by  the  German  idealistic  writers  it 
has  been  regarded  as  the  starting  point  of  all  intellectual  science.f 


♦  Vol.  ii.  p.  37. 
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Commencing  with  the  notion  of  being,  in  its  most  general  and  ab« 
stract  character,  theyproceed  to  add  to  it  one  attribute  after  lh« 
other,  until  they  have  philosophically  constructed  the  entire  uni- 
verse. The  whole  problem  of  the  German  metaphysics  is,  in  fact, 
to  determine  what  is  the  prime  absolute  essence  from  which  all 
things  proceed,  and  then  to  expand  the  law  by  which  bare  exist- 
ence rises,  through  all  the  multiplicity  of  its  changes  and  grada- 
tions, to  its  most  pregnant  and  most  fully  developed  character. 
These  systems,  therefore,  are  exclusively  ontologicaL 

Secondly,  the  English  and  Scottish  writers  generally  interdict 
the  ontological  branch  of  philosophy,  as  lying  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  faculties.  Intellectual  science  with  them  is  confined,  for  the 
most  part,  to  psychology,  that  is,  to  the  analysis  and  classification 
of  our  mental  phenomena.  Whatever  the  universal  testimony  of 
the  human  faculties  attests,  that  they  accept  as  being  true  "  quoad 
nos,"  and  on  this  principle  they  refute  the  pretensions  of  scepti- 
cism ;  but  they  do  not  admit  the  possibility  of  attaining  to  the  mys- 
teries of  absolute  existence,  or  of  expounding  what,  independently 
of  our  own  perceptions,  is  the  essential  constitution  of  anything 
whatever.  Now,  Cousin  regards  these  two  opinions  as  extremes, 
DOth  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  avoid.  In  place  of  commencing, 
as  the  Germans  do,  with  ontology,  he  affirms  that  the  psychologi- 
es method  is  the  only  true  one  ;  that  we  can  only  properly  begin 
by  an  analysis  of  the  facts  of  our  conscious  existence ;  but,  instead 
of  bounding  himself  by  the  limits  of  psychology,  he  affirms  the 
possibility  of  finding  a  solid  passage  from  the  subjective  woild  to 
the  objective — ^froni  phenomena  to  real  existence.  Since  reason 
is  not  personal  in  its  nature,  but  receives  truth  spontaneously,  by 
direct  and  immediate  apperception,  he  considers  that  we  may,. by 
the  medium  of  this  faculty,  attain  at  once  to  the  knowledge  of  es- 
sential and  absolute  existence.** 

Existence  appears  to  us  under  three  different  forms.  First  of 
all,  we  are  conscious  of  our  own  personal  and  voluntary  energy ; 
this  we  are  led  by  reason  to  attribute  to  an  essential  and  ever- 
abiding  existence,  which  we  term  self,  or  the  me.  Again,  reason 
in  like  manner  instructs  us,  whenever  we  are  conscious  of  some 
outward  influence  exerted  upon  us  through  the  medium  of  sensa- 
tion, to  attribute  this  influence  to  real  and  essential  causes,  the  ag- 
gregate of  which  we  term  nature.  But  both  self  and  nature  are 
finite ;  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  self-existent  or  absolute,  and  must 
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consequently  have  proceeded  from  another  source,  which  bears  the 
attributes  of  self-existence,  infinity,  eternity.  Here,  then,  reason 
leads  us  to  the  absolute  essence  from  which  all  things  proceed,  by 
which  all  things  are  sustained,  in  which  all  things  subsist ;  and  that 
essence  is  God. 

According  to  this  view,  it  is  evident  that  God  comprehends  the 
universe  in  himself,  and  that  all  finite  existence  is  but  the  emana- 
tion from  his  infinite  existence.  Still  Cousin  does  not  view  Deity 
by  any  means  in  the  pantheistic  light,  which  was  advocated  by 
Spinoza  and  the  Eleatics.  "  The  God  of  consciousness  (we  quote 
his  own  words)  is  not  an  abstract  God,  a  solitary  sovereign,  ban- 
ished beyond  creation  upon  the  throne  of  a  silent  eternity  and  an 
absolute  existence,  which  resembles  existence  in  no  respect  what- 
ever ;  he  is  a  God  at  once  true  and  real,  at  once  substance  and 
cause,  always  substance  and  always  cause ;  being  substance  only 
inasmuch  as  he  is  cause,  and  being  cause  only  inasmuch  as  he  is 
substance ;  that  is  to  say,  being  absolute  cause,  one  and  many, 
eternity  and  time,  essence  and  life,  end  and  middle,  at  the  summit  of 
existence  and  at  its  base,  infinite  and  finite  together ;  in  a  word, 
a  Trinity,  being  at  the  same  time  God,  Nature,  and  Humanity."* 

Cousin's  view  of  the  Divine  nature  is  confessedly  somewhat  re- 
condite and  indistinct.  While  on  the  one  hand  he  altogether  re- 
pudiates the  charge  of  pantheism,  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  his  opinions,  as  above  described,  can  be  altogether 
vindicated  from  it  Time,  perhaps,  will  show  how  far  he  has 
grasped,  or  how  far  misconceived,  the  whole  subject.  There  is 
one  point,  however,  upon  which  Cousin  has  expressed  himself  with 
great  clearness  and  precision,  and  that  is  the  essential  comprehen- 
sibility  of  the  Absolute  by  the  human  mind.  .  This  is,  in  fact,  a 
principal  feature  in  his  philosophy.  He  considers  that  the  estab-  * 
lishment  of  the  Absolute  as  a  fundamental  notion,  and  a  constitu- 
tive principle  of  the  human  intelligence,  is  his  chief  merit  as  a 
philosopher,  and  upon  this  he  grounds  the  peculiar  claims  of  his  ^ 
modern  system  of  eclecticism. 

Now,  of  all  questions  which  philosophy  proposes  for  our  investi- 
gation, there  is  probably  not  one  so  difficult  to  sound  to  its  depths, 
not  one  on  which  the  greatest  thinkers  have  so  much  differed,  as 
upon  this.  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  reduced  the  philosophica' 
nypotheses,  which  have  obtained  respecting  our  knowledge  of  the 
absolute  or  unconditioned,  to  four  distinct  heads : — L  The  Absc- 
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lute  is  altogether  inconceivable,  every  notion  we  have  of  it  being 
sinriply  a  negation  of  that  which  characterizes  finite  and  conditioned 
existence.  This  opinion  he  holds  himself  in  common  with  the 
English  and  Scottish  schools  of  modern  times.  2.  The  Absolute, 
though  not  an  object  of  real  knowledge,  yet  exists  subjectively 
within  our  consciousness  as  a  regulative  principle.  Kant  held  this 
opmion  :  he  believed  that  pure  reason  necessarily  gives  rise  to  the 
notion  of  the  infinite  and  unconditioned,  which  notion  we  view 
under  the  threefold  type  of  the  soul,  the  universe,  and  the  Deity ; 
but  he  did  not  admit  the  objective  reality  of  these  conceptions. 
He  regarded  them  merely  as  personifications  of  our  own  subjective 
laws  or  processes.  3.  The  Absolute  cannot  be  comprehended  in 
consciousness  and  reflection ;  but  it  can  be  gazed  upon  by  a  higher 
faculty,  that  of  intellectual  intuition.  This  is  the  well-known  doc 
trine  upon  which  Schelling  has  erected  his  system  of  philosophy 
4.  The  Absolute  can  be  grasped  by  reason,  and  brought  within  the 
compass  of  our  real  consciousness.  Such  is  the  theory  of  Cousin 
himself 

Now,  here  we  have  three  minds  standing  severally  at  the  head 
of  the  respective  philosophies  of  Britain,  France,  and  Germany, 
assuming  each  a  different  hypothesis  on  this  subject ;  while  Kant, 
the  Aristotle  of  the  modern  world,  assumes  a  fourth.  Under  such 
circumstances  he  mu?t  be  a  bold  thinker,  who  ventures  to  jmto- 
nounce  confidently  upon  the  truth  or  error  of  any  one  of  these 
opinions.  Few,  perhaps,  in  our  own  country  would  be  inclined  to 
side  either  with  Kant  or  Schelling ;  the  great  point  of  dispute  is  most 
likely  to  be  between  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  M.  Cousin  ;  that  is  to 
say,  whether  the  infinite,  the  absolute^  the  unconditioned,  be  really 
cognizable  by  the  human  reason,  or  whether  it  be  not ;  whether 
our  notion  of  it  be  positive,  or  whether  it  be  only  negative.  And 
here  we  freely  confess  that  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  combat,  step 
by  step,  the  weighty  arguments  by  which  the  Scottish  metaphysician 
seeks  to  establish  the  negative  character  of  this  great  fundamental 
conception ;  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  are  we  prepared  to  admit 
his  inference.  We  cannot  divest  our  minds  of  the  belief,  that  there 
is  something  positive  in  the  glance  which  the  human  soul  easts 
upon  the  world  of  eternity  and  infinity.  Whether  we  rise  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  Absolute  through  the  medium  of  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  or  the  good,  we  cannot  imagine  that  our  highest  concep- 
tions of  these  terminate  in  darkness,  in  a  total  negation  of  all 
knowledge. 
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affable  it  may  be,  but  still  real,  which  envelop  the  soul  in  a  lustre 
all  divine,  when  it  catches  glimpses  of  infinite  truth,  infinite  beauty, 
and  infinite  excellence.  The  mind,  instead  of  plunging  into  a 
total  eclipse  of  all  intellection,  when  it  rises  to  this  elevation,  seems 
rather  to  be  dazzled  by  a  too  great  effulgence  ;  yet  still  the  light  is 
real  light,  although  to  any  but  the  strongest  vision,  the  effect  may 
be  to  blind  rather  than  to  illumine.  It  is  not  by  negations  that 
men  are  governed ;  but  it  is  before  the  idea  of  eternity  and  infinity 
that  our  fiercest  humanity  is  softened  and  subdued.  Until  we  are 
driven  from  this  position  by  an  irresistible  evidence,  we  must  still 
regard  the  notion  of  the  infinite,  the  absolute,  the  eternal,  as  form- 
ing one  of  our  fundamental  notions ;  and  one  which  opens  to  us 
the  highest  field,  both  for  our  present  meditation  and  our  future 
prospects. 

Before  we  conclude  this  sketch  of  Cousin's  philosophy,  we  must 
advert  to  his  merits  as  a  historian.  In  doing  this,  we  pass  over 
the  labors  he  has  undertaken,  as  a  translator  and  an  editor,  al- 
thoughj  perhaps,  he  will  not  owe  the  least  portion  of  his  fame, 
eventually,  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  introduced 
the  modern  thinker  into  the  profundities  of  Plato,  and  many  other 
regions  of  philosophy,  hitherto  but  imperfectly  explored.  A  better 
foundation  for  modern  eclecticism  could  not  be  laid,  than  that 
which  such  an  exposition  of  the  thoughts  of  great  minds  affords. 
In  addition  to  this,  however,  the  most  attractive,  perhaps,  of  our 
author's  own  writings,  are  his  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Phi- 
losophy. Many  of  the  sentiments,  it  is  true,  are  drawn  from  Ger- 
man sources ;  but  still,  they  are  so  thoroughly  individualized,  and 
portrayed  with  so  much  force  and  perspicuity,  that  we  hardly 
know  which  most  to  admire,  the  profound  thinking  by  which  they 
were  fl'rst  conceived,  or  the  clearness  and  beauty  by  which  they 
are  here  embellished.  To  comprehend  the  history  of  philosophy 
aright,  Cousin  afiHrms  that  we  must  have  a  distinct  knowledge  of 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  human  reason.  Now,  observation 
shows  us,  that  these  elements  are  three :  the  infinite,  the  finite,  and 
the  relation  subsisting  between  them.  These  three  notions,  ac- 
cordingly, must  have  been  the  foundations  of  philosophy  in  every 
age  ;  and  in  whatever  manner  they  naturally  develop  themselves 
in  the  mind  of  humanity,  such  must  have  been  the  course  of  phi- 
losophy, historically  speaking,  from  the  earliest  period.* 

In  the  individual  reason  the  first  idea  that  occupies  the  mind,  la 

•  Vol.  l  p.  56. 
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that  of  the  infinite  ;  gradually  this  is  lost  si^ht  of,  to  make  way  kx 
the  knowledge  of  finite  objects ;  and,  lastly,  the  two  are  united, 
and  viewed  in  their  mutual  dependency  upon  each  other.  Just 
such  has  been  the  development  of  reason,  in  the  whole  course  o^ 
humanity.  The  early  oriental  philosophy  was  grounded  upon  the 
idea  of  the  infinite  and  absolute  substance  ;  the  Greek  philosophy, 
culminating  in  Aristotle,  was  the  philosophy  of  the  finite ;  and. 
lastly,  the  modern  philosophy  has  developed  the  relation  of  the 
finite  to  the  infinite,  and  is  thus  destined  to  complete  the  whole 
•  cycle  of  human  thought.  These  three  eras,  in  fact,  have  been 
severally  characterized  by  the  existence  of  certain  grand  ideas, 
which,  though  seen  in  their  pure  and  absuact  form  in  philosophy, 
yet  have  virtually  pervaded  the  whole  religious  and  political  exist- 
ence of  mankind.  Thus,  in  religion,  the  first  era  gave  rise  to  Pan- 
theism, the  second,  to  Polytheism,  the  third,  to  Theism ;  whilst,  in 
politics,  the  first  was  the  age  of  monarchy,  the  second,  of  democ- 
racy, the  last,  of  mixed  government.* 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  however,  that  these  three  eras  of  the 
world  were  each  exclusively  occupied  with  the  fundamental  con- 
ception in  its  various  developments,  upon  which  its  grand  pecu- 
liarities were  founded.  All  the  elements  of  reason  must  have 
really  existed  in  every  period  ;  and  although  each  has  had  its  time 
of  predominant  influence,  yet  every  age  of  mankind  has  exhibited, 
in  a  subordinate  degree,  different  systems  of  philosophy ;  accord- 
ing as  different  minds  have  been  led,  more  or  less,  to  the  contem- 
plation of  God,  of  nature,  or  of  humanity.  Hence,  we  find,  as  wc 
gaze  down  the  stream  of  history,  the  constant  reproduction  of  the 
four  philosophical  tendencies,  which  we  have  indicated  by  the 
terms  sensationalism,  idealism,  scepticism,  and  mysticism ;  and 
upon  these  four  points,  accordingly,  the  whole  history  of  philos- 
ophy must  turn.  Each  of  the  four  systems  is  based  upon  a  true 
idea,  and  has  its  own  peculiar  mission  to  perform  in  the  develop- 
ment of  human  reason ;  but  each  is  involved  in  error,  arising  from 
its  partial  and  exclusive  view  of  the  elements  of  which  that  reason 
consists.  Their  error,  therefore,  is  the  error  of  deficiency ;  they 
are  each  true  in  what  they  teach,  and  each  false  in  what  they  re- 
ject. In  order  to  obtain  the  whole  truth,  they  must  be  all  united ; 
the  doctrines  which  are  mutually  contradictory  will  then  be  ex- 
ploded, and  those  >vhich  are  aKe  t :  stand  side  by  side,  will  be  re. 
tained.f 

•  Vd  L  p.  125,  €l  5Cf  t  Vo  .  i.  p.  144,  ««  «f .. 
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This,  then,  is  precisely  the  aim  of  modern  eclecticism  ;  it  is  the 
lumming  up  of  the  positive  and  negative  results  of  all  other  sys- 
tems, and  the  complete  separation  of  that  which  is  valid  truth,  ii? 
them  all,  from  that  admixture  of  error  in  which  it  wa*'  Ijefore  in- 
volved. Such  is  the  purpose  (one  truly  worthy  of  a  great  mind) 
with  which  Cousin  has  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  history  ; 
and  although  we  might  be  more  gratified  had  he  written  systematic 
works  upon  philosophy,  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that  in 
following  his  present  course,  he  is  laying  a  far  more  solid  foun- 
dation for  the  future  stability  and  glory  of  the  school  which  he  ha.«, 
founded.  In  fine,  as  a  popular  expositor  of  philosophy,  we  doubt 
whether  Cousin  has  anything  approaching  a  rival  in  the  preseDt 
age.  There  may  be,  in  Germany,  more  profound  thinking,  and 
more  power  in  the  purely  abstract  faculties,  but  we  know  of  no 
philosopher  of  modern  times,  who  unites  to  great  originality  of 
thought,  so  extraordinary  a  power  of  conveying  his  ideas  in  the 
most  clear  and  eloquent  language.  The  German  thinkers,  from 
their  want  of  perspicuity,  write  almost  exclusively  for  Germans ; 
and,  even  of  them,  only  for  a  small  portion  ;  but  the  philosophy  of 
Cousin,  although  comprehending  some  of  the  most  recondite  points 
of  the  (German  metaphysics,  yet  has  already  found  its  way  through- 
out Europe  and  America. 

That  this  should  be  the  case,  we  cannot  but  sincerely  rejoice. 
Although,  it  is  true,  we  could  not  subscribe  to  the  system  as  a 
whole,  yet  we  know  of  none  which,  diving  deep  into  the  interior 
of  the  human  consciousness,  comes  forth  at  length  with  so  little 
admixture  of  mere  h3rpothesis,  and  so  large  a  development  of  truth. 
Much  as  some  might  be  startled  at  the  idealism  manifested  in  his 
analysis  of  sensation,  we  doubt  whether  any  other  ontological 
theory  of  the  natural  world  has  been  propounded,  so  little  involved 
in  contradiction,  and  so  thoroughly  capable  of  explaining  all  the 
facts  of  the  case.  Metaphysics  and  natural  philosophy,  it  appears 
to  us,  are  both  tending  to  a  dynamical  system  of  the  universe,  sim- 
ilar to  that,  of  which  the  mighty  mind  of  Leibnitz  caught  the  dis- 
tant glimpse. 

In  the  analysis  of  reason,  again,  we  can  almost  entirely  coincide. 
The  development  of  its  constituent  elements — the  exposition  of  its 
spontaneous  and  reflective  movements — the  vindication  of  its  au- 
thority— all  present  to  us  philosophical  doctrines  o(  the  greatest 
value ;  all  resting,  moreover,  upon  the  foundation  of  jjsychologica? 
facts^  as  evidence  of  their  truth.     We  do  n^ot  deny  that  these  da> 
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trines  may  yet  require  to  be  modified  and  perfected ,  out  still  there 
are  pregnant  germs  of  truth  in  them,  as  they  uow  stand  upon  the 
pages  before  us.  To  the  analysis  of  the  will,  there  may  be  some 
objection,  owing  to  its  complete  isolation  from  the  reason ;  but  even 
here,  too,  there  are  the  elements  of  much  truth,  which  only  need  a 
little  more  development,  to  place  the  philosophy  of  our  voluntary 
activity  upon  a  firm  and  intelligible  basis. 

There  is  one  part,  however,  of  the  system  now  before  us,  which 
we  must  distinctly  except  from  the  eulogy  we  have  pronounced 
upon  the  rest,  and  that  is  the  part  in  which  our  author  carries  the 
results  of  his  philosophy  into  the  region  of  theological  truth.  There 
are  two  points  in  particular,  which  touch  very  closely  upon  the  or- 
dinary sentiments  of  the  Christian  world,  and  which  open  the  door 
for  an  almost  boundless  advocacy  of  religious  scepticism.  These 
are,  first,  the  notion  he  has  given  of  Deity  itself;  and,  secondly, 
that  which  he  has  given  of  inspiration. 

With  regard  to  his  notion  of  Deity,  we  have  already  shown  how 
closely  this  verges  upon  the  principle  of  Pantheism.  Even  if  we 
admit  that  it  is  not  a  doctrine,  like  that  of  Spinoza,  which  identifies 
God  with  the  abstract  idea  of  substance ;  or  even,  like  that  of  Hegel, 
which  regards  Deity  as  synonymous  with  the  absolute  law  and  pro- 
cess of  the  universe  ;  if  we  admit,  in  fact,  that  the  Deity  of  Cousia 
possesses  a  conscious  personality,  yet  still  it  is  one  which  contains 
in  itself  the  infinite  personality  and  consciousness  of  every  subor- 
dinate mind.  God  is  the  ocean — we  are  but  the  waves ;  the  oceaa 
may  be  one  individuality,  and  each  wave  another ;  but  still  they 
are  essentially  one  and  the  same.  We  see  not  how  Cousin's  The- 
ism can  possibly  be  consistent  with  any  idea  of  moral  evil ;  neither 
do  we  see  how,  starting  from  such  a  dogma,  he  can  ever  vindicate 
and  upliold  his  own  theory  of  human  liberty.  On  such  Theistio 
principles,  all  sin  must  be  simply  defect,  and  all  defect  must  be  ab- 
solutely fatuitous.* 

But  the  most  dangerous  door  into  religious  scepticism,  is  the  use 
which  Cousin  makes  of  the  spontaneity  of  the  human  reason,  in 
order  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  inspiration.  Reflection  alone 
is  considered  to  be  the  source  of  error ;  while  that  pure  appercep- 
tion, that  instinctive  development  of  thought,  which  results  from 
spontaneity,  is  absolutely  infallible.  Now  this  spontaneity,  it  is 
said,  is  the  foundation  of  religion.     Those  who  were  termed  seers, 

*  This  piirt  of  Counn'n  pliilosophy  has  excited  a  ver^  lively  oppomtion  from  varioiu 
quarters.  In  Prnnce  it  has  been  contested  by  Bautuin.  in  his  "  Psychologic  Experi* 
menUile",  Disc.  Prelim.  ]  and  by  M.  Maret,  in  his  "  Essai  sur  le  Ponthcisme,"  chap,  i 
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p/ophets,  inspired  teacliers,  of  ancient  times,  were  simply  men  who 
resigned  themselves  largely  to  their  intellectual  instincts,  and  thus 
gazed  upon  truth  in  its  pure^and  perfect  form.  They  did  not  rea- 
son, they  did  not  search,  they  did  not  reflect  deeply  and  patiently, 
they  made  no  pretension  to  philosophy ;  but  they  received  truth 
spontaneously,  as  it  flowed  in  upon  them  from  heaven.  Now,  in  one 
sense,  all  this  may  be  true ;  but,  according  to  Cousin,  this  imme- 
diate reception  of  Divine  light  was  nothing  more  than  the  natural 
play  of  the  spontaneous  reason ;  nothing  more  than  what  has  ex- 
isted, to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  every  man  of  great  genius ; 
nothing  more  than  what  may  now  exist  in  any  mind  which  resigns 
itself  to  its  own  unreflective  apperceptions.  This  being  the  case, 
revelation,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  loses  all  its  peculiar  value ;  every 
man  may  be  a  prophet ;  every  mind  has  within  it  the  same  authority 
to  decide  upon  truth,  as  those  minds  had  who  dictated  the  Bible  ; 
we  have  only  to  sit  and  listen  to  the  still  small  voice  within,  to  en- 
joy  a  daily  revelation,  which  bears  upon  it  all  the  maiks  of  absolute 
infallibility. 

This  doctrine,  of  course,  may  seem  very  plausible  and  very  flat- 
tering ;  nay,  it  may  arraign  some  evidence,  and  boast  the  explana* 
tion  of  many  facts ;  but,  assuredly,  it  can  only  be  erected  and 
established  upon  the  ruins  of  all  the  fundamental  evidences  of 
Christianity.  When  the  advocates  of  this  natural  spontaneous  in 
spiration  will  come  forth  from  their  recesses  of  thought,  and  deliver 
prophecies  as  clear  as  those  of  the  Hebrew  seer — when  they  shall 
mould  the  elements  of  nature  to  their  will — when  they  shall  speak 
with  the  sublime  authority  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  with  the  same 
nfinite  ease  rising  beyond  all  the  influence  of  time,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstances, explain  the  past,  and  unfold  the  future — when  they  die 
for  the  truth  they  utter,  and  rise  again,  as  witnesses  to  its  divinity 
—then  we  may  begin  to  place  them  on  the  elevation  which  they 
so  thoughtlessly  claim  ;  but,  until  they  either  prove  these  facts  to 
be  delusions,  or  give  their  parallel  in  themselves,  the  world  may 
well  laugh  at  their  ambition,  and  trample  their  spurious  inspiration 
beneath  its  feet. 

Much  as  we  admire  Cousin,  while  ho  keeps  within  his  proper 
jmits,  and  much  as  we  are  disposed  to  maintain  the  truth  of  his 
philosophy,  in  most  of  its  principal  features,  we  cannot  but  repu- 
diate, with  all  our  energy,  his  attempt  to  intrude  upon  the  sacred 
province  of  the  Christian  revelation.  If  he  will  stand  up  as  a  (he- 
de^'an.  and  fighkthejMittle  uron  its  proper  grounds,  let  him  do  ta 
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and  there  are  plenty  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  which  he  throws  ilown 
but  it  is  not  the  part,  which  his  own  philosophy  would  dictate,  to 
raise  a  new  theory  of  revelation  to  supersede  all  the  rest,  without 
considering  the  facts  and  the  evidences  which  the  Christian  reve- 
lation can  display. 


In  the  foregoing  pages,  we  have  seen  the  process  by  which  the 
principles  of  the  ideological  school  have  been  gradually  over- 
thrown, and  those  of  eclecticism  established.  M.  Laromiguiere 
began  by  secretly  undermining  the  bulwarks  of  sensationalism ; 
M.  Royer-Collard  made  the  first  open  breach  in  the  wall ;  and  M. 
Cousin  has  spent  his  life  in  rearing  the  edifice  of  a  new  philosophy. 
Our  next  duty  is,  to  exhibit  the  effects  which  this  philosophy  has 
produced  in  France,  and  to  describe  the  school^  to  which  it  has 
given  rise.  To  do  this,  will  be  a  work  of  but  little  difficulty. 
The  school  itself  is  so  recent,  ^hat,  as  yet,  it  has  had  no  time  to 
assume  many  variations ;  and,  although  it  numbers  several  thinkers 
of  great  independence  among  its  advocates,  yet  their  opinions  do 
not  depart  so  widely  from  those  of  the  founder,  as  to  require  any 
lengthened  explanation. 

By  far  the  most  celebrated  of  Cousin's  pupils  and  supporters  was 
M.  Theodore  JoufTroy.  This  popular  and  eloquent  writer  was 
born  in  the  year  1796,  and  having  studied  philosophy  in  the  faculty 
of  literature,  under  the  direction  of  Cousin,  was  appointed  soon 
after  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  same  institution, — a 
post  which  he  retained  until  his  death.  M.  JouiTroy  first  became 
known  to  the  public  at  large  through  the  medium  of  a  translation 
of  Dugald  Stewart's  **  Moral  Philosophy."  To  this  translation  he 
prefixed  an  essay  or  preface,  in  which  he  vindicates  the  study  of 
intellectual  science  against  the  attacks  of  those  who  would  banish 
all,  except  natural  philosophy,  out  of  the  domain  of  human  inves- 
tigation. The  preface,  as  a  whole,  shows  that  the  author  has 
deeply  imbibed  the  principles  and  the  spirit  of  the  Scottish  meta- 
physicians, whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  rises  occasionally  to  those 
more  expansive  views  of  philosophical  truth,  which  were  incul- 
cated in  the  lectures  of  his  illustrious  predecessor. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  clearness,  and  even  the  beauty,  with 

s  in  this  little  produc 
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ciplea  of  intellectual  philosophy.     As  all  science  mus.t  be  bu  It  upon 
facts,   he  first  inquires,  wliether  there  be  not  an  order  of  facta 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  valid  in  tlieir  nature,  upon  which  men- 
tal philosoph)',  as  a  branch  of  inductive  science,  can  be  erected  ? 
This  leads  to  a  very  lucid  eshibition  of  the  contrast  v/hich  exists 
between  the  eslernal  facts  of  sensible  obsen-ation,  and  the  internal 
facts  of  consciousness;  in  which  he  shows, that  no  fact  cognlz; ' ' 
by  the  senses  could  possibly  be  arrived  at  by  a  direct  consci< 
ness,   and  that  no  fact  of  consciousness  could  ever  be  km. 
through  the  senses.     He  concludes,  therefore,  that  two  orders 
facts  exist,  perfectly  unique  in  their  character  and  perfectly  dist: 
from  each  othe:'.*     This  point  once  established,  he  proceeds 
prove,  that  the  facts  of  consciousness  can  bs  accurately  obsen 
and  that  their  laws  can  be  determined  with  the  same  precisioi 
the  laws  of  the  material  world.     Next,  with  regard  to  the  com. 
nication  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  to  others,  he  proceeds 
show,  that  although  sensible  evidence  cannot  be  given,  as  is 
case  in  natural  philosophy,  yet,  that  the  same  end  is  altainec 
appealing  to  what  passes  within  the  consciousness  of  our  fell' 
creatures,  who,  in  all  important  points,  are  able  to  verify  the  tr 
of  our    descriptions    by   their  own  personal   experience.     T 
nothing  may  be  wanting  to  establish  his  point,  he  goes  on  to  pn 
that  physiologists  themselves,  even  while  they  deny  a  sepai 
order  of  spiritual  facts,  virtually  proceed  upon  them  in  all  tl 
own  investigations ; — natural  science  being  as  much  grounded  u 
abstract  and  philosophical  principles,  as  anj  other.     In  this  man..^, 
he  successfully  deduces  the  conclusions,  that  there  are  valid  facts 
on  which  to  build  a  science  of  psychology ;  that  these  facts  con  be 
accurately  determined  ; — that  they  can  be  communicated  by  one 
mind  to  another;  and,  that  every  branch  of  human  research  vir- 
tually admits  them. 

The  great  requirement  for  the  advancement  of  psychological 
science  is,  that  theories  should  te  renounced,  that  hasty  inductions 
should  be  given  up,  and  that  we  should  apply  ourselves  to  the  col- 
ligation of  all  the  facts  of  consciousness,  and  to  their  proper  clas- 
sification, with  the  same  diligence  that  has  been  expended  upon 
natural  philosophy.  Many  problems,  respecting  the  nature  ol  the 
human  mind,  are,  at  present,  confessedly  enveloped  in  darknesa 


*  H.  JouRVoy  tins  overlooked  the  point  in  nhlch  tbe 
«l1j  unit*,  thiit  of  iniincular  nioLinn.  This  eiception  mf 
■bsoluie  ilialiiiclion  here  ciade,  iKtweca  the  fucU  of  i 
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and  obscurity.  "Whence,  then,"  says  our  author,  "is  the  liglit  to 
come  ?  Where  are  we  to  seek  for  it  ?  In  a  more  profound  obser- 
vation," he  replies,  **  of  the  phenomena  of  human  nature,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  study,  which  has  been  greatly  neglected  and  which 
is  yet  in  the  background,  of  the  facts  of  consciousness."  Such, 
in  brief,  is  the  clear  and  common-sense  view  which  our  author  has 
taken  of  the  proper  method  of  philosophical  research.* 

The  next  source  to  which  we  must  go,  in  order  to  estimate  the 
philosophical  character  of  M.  Jouffroy,  is  a  collection  of  articles 
upon  a  variety  of  topics,  entitled  ''Melanges  Philosophiques." 
These  were  originally  contributions  to  a  philosophical  journal, 
termed  *'The  Globe,"  but  have  since  been  published  by  the  author 
in  a  distinct  form.  In  these  articles,  we  see  the  zealous  pupil  and 
successor  of  Cousin,  the  genuine  modern  eclectic,  touching,  more 
or  less,  upon  all  points  within  the  range  of  intellectual  philosophy, 
and  pouring  light  derived  from  all  directions  upon  them.  We  feel 
ourselves  in  company  with  a  master  mind,  one  who  does  not  ser- 
vilely follow  in  the  track  pointed  out  by  others,  but,  yet,  who  knows 
how  to  appreciate  the  labors  of  all  true-hearted  thinkers,  and  to 
make  their  results  tell  upon  the  elucidation  of  his  own  system. 

According  to  the  views  here  advanced,  man  is  to  be  regarded 
and  studied  in  a  twofold  point  of  view ;  inasmuch  as  he  compre- 
hends in  himself  two  separate  elements — the  thing  on  the  one  hand, 
the  person  on  the  other.  The  former  is  Jiuman  nature  as  subjected 
to  its  necessary  laws  and  impulses ;  the  other  is  human  nature  as 
the  possessor  of  that  extraordinary  personal  power,  by  which  our 
natural  capacities  are  directed,  and  our  whole  existence  moulded  to 
the  intelligent  accomplishment  of  its  destiny.  These  two  elements 
constitute  in  us  two  distinct  modes  of  life, — ^the  impersonal  life  and 
the  personal ;  and  it  forms  one  of  the  chief  features  in  the  system 
before  us,  that  every  faculty  we  possess  is  regarded  as  being  devel- 
oped, either,  on  the  one  hand,  according  to  the  necessary  laws  of 
human  nature,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the  superintendence 
and  direction  of  our  personal  power.  With  regard  to  the  faculties 
themselves,  Jouffroy  has  reduced  them  to  the  following  heads:— 
First,  the  personal  faculttfy  or  the  supreme  power  of  taking  posses- 
sion of  ourselves  and  of  our  >:.apacities,  and  of  controlling  them : 
this  faculty  is  known  by  the  name  of  liberty,  or  will,  which,  how- 
ever, designates  it  but  imperfectly.     Secondly,  the  primitive  in 

*  This  preface  is  translated,  and  published  m  C'Ark'i  '  Studei  Vs  Cahtnet  Libraij, 
ioget  ler  with  oiany  othei  of  Jouffroy 's  MisccUunics. 
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ciinations  of  our  nature,  or  that  aggregate  of  instincts  or  tenden- 
cies which  impel  us  towards  certain  ends  and  in  certain  directions 
prior  to  all  experience,  and  which  at  once  suggest  to  reason  the  des- 
tiny of  our  being,  and  animate  our  activity  to  pursue  it.  Thirdly, 
the  locomotive  facultj/j  or  that  energy  by  which  we  move  the  loco- 
motive nerves,  and  produce  all  the  voluntary  bodily  movements. 
Fourthly,  the  expressive  faculty,  or  the  power  of  representing,  by 
external  signs,  that  which  takes  place  within  us,  and  of  thus  hold- 
ing communication  with  our  fellow  men.  Fifthly,  sensibility,  or 
the  capacity  of  being  agreeably  or  disagreeably  affected  by  all  ex- 
ternal or  internal  causes,  and  of  reacting  in  relation  to  them  by 
movements  of  love  or  hatred,  of  desire  or  aversion,  which  are  the 
principle  of  passion.  Sixthly,  the  intellectual  faculties.  This  term 
comprises  many  distinct  powers,  which  can  be  enumerated  and  de- 
scribed only  in  a  treatise  on  intelligence.  This  may  suffice  to  give 
what  is  peculiar  to  Jouffroy's  system ;  in  most  other  respects  he 
has  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  master.* 

M.  Jouffroy,  however,  is,  by  profession,  a  moralist,  and,  conse- 
quently, his  chief  duty  is  to  explain  and  illustrate  this  part  of  our 
constitution.  With  many  of  the  lectures  delivered  by  him,  in  this 
capacity,  he  has  favored  us,  and  we  have  learned  to  appreciate  and 
admire  the  profound,  yet  eloquent  criticism  with  which  he  has  ana- 
lyzed all  the  principal  moral  systems  of  our  own  and  of  other  coun- 
tries. Without  dwelling,  however,  upon  his  character  as  a  critic^ 
we  must  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  peculiarities  which  exist  in 
his  own  views  of  ethical  philosophy.f 

According  to  Jouffroy,  the  primary  question  in  ethics  is, 
"  Whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as  good,  and  such  a  thing  as  evil  ?" 
The  whole  life  of  mankind,  he  contends,  furnishes  one  long  and 
continued  affirmative  to  this  question,  inasmuch  as  men  are  con- 
tinually engaged  in  deliberating,  choosing,  and  deciding  between 
them.  Allowing,  then,  that  good  and  evil  exist,  the  next  point  is, 
to  determine  on  what  ground  one  thing  is  to  be  considered  prefera- 
ble to  another.  Here  our  author  goes  into  an  elaborate  discussion 
to  show  that  we  must  regard  everything  as  good  on  the  one  hand, 
or  evil  on  the  other,  in  proportion  as  it  serves  to  aid  or  to  prevent 
the  fulfilment  of  our  destiny.  The  great  problem  of  human  destiny, 
then,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  morality ;  and  it  is  according  to 

•  Melanges  Philoflophiqaes,  art.  "  Des  Facu1t68  de  TAme  Humaine,"  p.  '2G3. 

f  Jouflfroy's  lectures  on  moral  philosophy  have  been  translated  in  Ainericn,  and  pCitv 
lished  as  part  of  a  series  of  works,  entitled  "  Specimens  of  Foreign  Lilerature,"  hv 
George  Ripley  of  Boston.  United  States. 
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the  bearing  which  every  action  has  upon  this  that  tve  "nus  deter> 
mine  its  ethical  quality.  To  pronounce  a  pjnori  concerning  ac- 
tions, whether  they  are  good  or  bad,  is  impossible.  Tnis  entirely 
depends,  first,  upon  the  being  to  which  they  apply ;  and  next,  upon 
the  influence  they  ma}  have  on  the  destiny  for  which  that  being 
was  created.  Good,  in  the  case  of  any  particular  being,  is  simply 
the  fulfilment  of  its  own  specific  destiny;  and  good,  in  itself^  is  the 
accomplishment  of  the  destiny  of  all  beings ;  i.  e,,  the  existence  of 
perfect  order  and  harmony  in  the  universe,  where  everything  pro- 
ceeds uninterruptedly  to  its  end.  In  this  world  we  find  that  there 
are  perpetual  interruptions  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  destiny.  This 
constitutes  moral  evil;  and  it  is  only  when  these  obstacles  shall  be 
all  removed,  when  all  intelligent  beings  gaze  upon  the  great  end  of 
their  creatiim,  and  proceed  without  lingering  to  the  realization  of 
it,  that  evil  will  be  subdued,  and  the  reign  of  moral  perfection  com- 
mence. For  this  realization,  however,  we  must  look  beyond  the 
present  to  a  future,  and  that  a  sinless  world. 

For  the  further  development,  however,  of  these  views,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  Jouffroy's  lectures,  or  for  a  briefer  sketch  of 
them,  to  an  article  on  **Good  and  Evil,"  which  will  be  found 
among  his  "  Melanges  Philosophiques,"  As  a  metaphysician,  Jouf- 
froy  will,  probably,  ever  rank  considerably  below  Cousin,  both  in 
depth  and  originality ;  since,  in  fact,  he  hardly  went  beyond  the 
psychological  stand-point  of  the  Edinburgh  school ;  but  as  a  mor- 
alist, he  leads  the  way  in  the  eclectic  school,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  a  rival.  We  believe,  that  there  is  no  writer  of  the  present 
day  who  has  grappled  with  the  great  problems  of  moral  science,  so 
manfully  and  successfully — and  who  has  succeeded  in  throwing  so 
much  fresh  light  upon  a  subject  which  has  commanded  the  ener 
gies  of  the  greatest  minds. 

In  Cousin  and  Jouffrov  we  have  at  once  the  two  first,  and  the 
two  greatest  advocates  of  modern  eclecticism  in  France.*  The 
doctrines,  however,  which  these  have  been  inculcatin^T  in  the  Nor- 
mal School  at  Paris,  during  the  last  twenty  years  and  more,  have 
been  warmly  received  by  many  others  ;  and  not  a  few  have  gone 
forth  from  their  instructions  to  disseminate  the  same  principles 
throughout  the  country.     M.  Philippe  Damiron  may  be  regarded 

♦  JouflTroy's  views  on  eclecticism,  may  be  seen  in  his  Mr-lr»n«T08  Phi .  nrticles,  "  Com- 
ment h's  DojTinrs  fini«sent,"  "  De  la  Sorbonne  et  des  Philosuphes,"  an«l  "  Rt'Arxionf 
sur  la  Philosophic  de  rHiiitoirc/*  The  most  eles^ant  critique  upon  the  genius  and  phi- 
losophy of  JoufTroy  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  that  of  M.  Suinte-Ueuve,  iu  his  ai- 
mirable  "  Portraits  et  Critiques  Litt^rairef,"  vol.  i  of  the^econd  Scries. 
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as  the  third  m  order  of  time  and  eminence,  to  whom  eclecticism 
owes  its  present  poshion  among  the  philosophies  of  Europe- 
Brought  up  under  the  tuition  of  Cousin,  he  soon  proved  himself 
a  worthy  pupil  of  such  a  master,  and  has  been  since  rewarded  with 
the  Professorship  of  Philosophy,  at  the  Norn-jal  School  of  Paris, 
and  the  College  of  Louis  the  Great.  M.  Damiron  has  published  a 
course  both  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  which  holds  a  some- 
what distinguished  place  among  the  metaphysical  productions  of  the 
day.*  The  work,  however,  by  which  he  is  best  known,  and  to  which 
I  beg  now  to  acknowledge  my  own  obligations,  is  entitled,  "  Essai 
sur  I'Histoire  de  la  Philosophic  en  France  au  Dixneuvicme  Siecle." 
This  work,  which  has  gone  through  many  editions,  and  found 
its  way  into  many  countries,  is  almost  indispensable  to  the  history 
of  mot  e***!  philosophy  in  France,  as  it  gives  perhaps  the  only  com- 
plete account  of  the  progress  of  metaphysics  in  that  country,  from 
the  period  of  the  Revolution  down  to  the  period  of  its  publication. f  ' 

The  views  of  M.  Damiron  are  formed  closely  after  the  model  of 
the  school  from  which  he  came  ;  and  in  him,  accordingly,  eclecti- 
cism has  found  a  warm,  and,  we  may  add,  an  able  advocate.  To 
detail  his  philosophical  opinions  would  only  be  to  tread  over  again 
the  same  ground  which  we  have  already  traversed  ;  and  we  shall 
content  ourselves  therefore,  with  giving  to  our  readers  the  spirited 
remarks  upon  eclecticism^  with  which  he  closes  the  volume  above 
mentioned,  and  which  we  regard  as  being,  upon  the  whole,  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  real  worth  and  excellence  of  the  system.  "It 
would  not  be  impossible,"  remarks  our  author,  "  in  strictness,  to 
make  a  whole  philosophy  without  the  aid  of  eclecticism.  But  such 
a  philosophy  would  be  a  monstrosity ;  and  for  the  work,  there 
would  be  requisite  a  genius  wliich,  alone  and  by  itself,  without  aid 
or  co-operation,  could  equal  in  the  best  accomplishments  the  com- 
bined genius  of  the  greatest  philosophers  ;  those  who,  in  fact,  were 
great  only  through  their  preceptors,  and  through  history.  The 
human  mind,  however,  cannot  count  upon  such  a  singular  phe- 
nomenon ;  and  eclecticism  is  much  rather  its  proper  production,  be- 
cause, after  all,  it  is,  in  one  view  of  the  case,  only  the  natural  pro- 
cedure of  humanity,  namely,  labor  by  concert  and  association 
Eclecticism,  in  fact,  is  philosophy  by  association ;  the  philosophy 

♦  "  Coars  (le  Philosophic,"  4  vols.  8vo. 

f  This  "  Essai"  was  published  first  in  1827.  The  last  edition  appeared  in  1835, 
with  copious  additions  on  the  more  recent  authors.  A  still  more  elaborate  work  of 
bis  fen  hap  iutdy  appeared,  entitled  "  Essai  sur  THistoire  de  la  Plul.  en  France,  av 
Tvii«  j^iicle."    Two  tk-ck  vols.  8vo,  \S\\j. 
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which,  by  means  of  criticism  and  history,  enriches  itself  with  aT 
the  legitimate  acquisitions  that  belong  to  the  past.  And  this  phi- 
losophy is  of  so  much  the  greater  worth,  because  it  is  more  in 
communion  with  anterior  philosophies,  because  it  participates  in  a 
greater  number  of  doctrines,  and  because  it  has  more  out  of  which 
to  choose,  and  knows  better  how  to  exercise  its  choice.  *  *  *  * 
I  called  eclecticism  philosophy  by  association :  cannot  I  call  it  also 
philosophy  without  exclusion — a  sort  of  philanthropy  applied  to  the 
true  ideas  of  all  times  and  all  countries?  The  larger  it  is  in  its 
admissions,  so  long  as  it  be  discreet,  and  the  more  it  embraces,  so 
long  as  it  does  so  wisely,  so  much  the  more  legitim  ite  and  pure  it 
is — ^so  much  the  more  accomplished. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  affirm,  that  eclecticism  will  never 
change,  whether  it  be  in  relation  to  its  criterion  (which  is  less 
probable)  or  to  its  erudition,  which  latter  will  almost  infallibly  hap- 
pen ;  for  already,  since  it  has  been  in  the  world,  it  has  undergone 
many  modifications,  both  in  the  rule  -and  in  the  manner  of  its 
choice.  At  present  it  is  spiritual;  spiritual  from  proceeding  upon 
the  data  of  psychology.  This  tendency  I  believe  to  be  good,  and 
consequently  to  be  durable;  but,  nevertheless,  I  believe,  it  may 
take  some  day  another.  In  the  same  manner,  it  now  moves  in  a 
sphere  of  erudition  without  doubt  very  extensive ;  but  how  can  we 
say  that  it  will  not  proceed,  and  extend  itself  beyond  it,  since  it 
has  yet  altogether  a  new  world,  that  of  the  East,  hitherto  little 
known,  to  pervade  and  to  master  ?  There  is,  then,  a  chance  that 
in  process  of  time  it  may  become  varied  and  modified. 

"  But  what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  Clearly,  that  it  will  be 
amended,  fortified,  perfected  ;  not  that  it  will  come  to  an  end.  It 
will  not  come  to  an  end,  at  least,  until  it  is  fully  completed  ;  and 
then  it  will  be  able  to  be  said,  that  the  humanity  of  the  present  has 
all  the  knowledge  of  the  past ;  that  it  has  what  is  better  and  more 
true,  the  sum  of  all  science,  and  that  nothing  therein  is  deficient. 
Until  then,  eclecticism,  whether  we  know  it  or  not,  will  be,  and 
w'ill  continue  to  be,  the  necessary  procedure  of  every  spirit  in 
progress. 

"  As  we  see,  and  as  I  have  said,  eclecticism  is  not  for  philoso- 
phy a  definitive  state;  it  is  not  an  end,  it  is  a  means;  but  this 
means  is  yet  for  a  long  fulurity,  and  in  our  days,  more  than  ever, 
of  indispensable  application.  Humanity  did  not  commence  and 
will  not  finish  with  eclecticism ;  but  it  has  lived,  and  will  live  and 
devdpp  it5|3lf  'lyeclecticism,  which  is  to  the  world  of  iileas  ihi 
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which  association  is  to  the  world  of  persons;  or  which  is  (ii>  speak 
more  accurately)  but  one  form  of  association  itself.  More  than 
ever  do  I  find  this  conviction  strengthened,  the  more  I  penetrate, 
though  with  many  difficulties,  yet  with  much  happiness,  onwards 
into  the  history  of  philosophy."  Such  is  M.  Damiron's  estimate 
of  the  philosophical  school,  to  which  he  feels  it  his  honor  and  hap- 
piness to  belong.  We  have  been  the  more  anxious  to  present  our 
readers  with  this  extract,  because  it  gives  so  decided  an  answer  to 
the  frequent  cry  which  has  been  raised  against  the  eclectic  system, 
as  though  it  undertook  to  develop  a  whole  body  of  philosophical 
truth,  from  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  all  the  conflicting  opinions 
of  the  present  or  of  former  days.  Eclecticism,  in  Cousin's  sense, 
is  not  a  mere  syncretism  ;  it  contains  a  definite  philosophical 
method,  and  would  develop  truth  even  were  there  no  other  systems 
to  compare  with  it.  But  convinced  that  all  earnest  thinkers  have 
nad  some  true  ideas  to  work  upon,  it  sets  itself  manfully  to  deter- 
mine what  they  are  ;  and  strives  to  add  the  testimony  of  humanity 
at  large  to  its  own  investigations.  Admitting,  then,  that  the  eclec- 
tic starts  with  a  clear  philosophical  method,  we  know  not  how  it  is 
possible  more  firmly  to  strengthen  its  positions  than  to  concentrate 
upon  them  the  universal  truth,  that  flows  through  all  the  philoso- 
phies which  history  or  the  present  age  present. 

Cousin,  JouflTroy,  and  Damiroi^  form  the  foremost  rank  among 
ihe  abettors  of  eclecticism ;  but  many  names  might  yet  be  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  metaphysical  writers,  which  show  that  there  ia 
a  "  corps  de  reserve,"  to  carry  on  the  work  as  they  may  be  removed 
from  the  scene  of  action.  The  extraordinary  development  of  a 
spiritual  philosophy  under  the  name  of  eclecticism,  within  recent 
times,  presents  to  us  a  phenomenon,  which  is  well  worth  our  most 
earnest  attention.  From  the  fall  of  the  French  republic  the  age 
of  grossness  and  materialism  began  to  decline.  A  new  tone  of 
thinking  gradually  sprang  up,  which,  while  it  rejected  the  excesses 
of  democracy,  yet  had  tasted  too  much  of  the  principles  of  national 
liberty,  to  admit  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  any  return  to  the  old 
regime.  This  party,  which  gathered  together  after  the  restoration, 
under  the  title  of  liberalism^  numbered  many  ardent  and  philosophi- 
cal minds,  who  looked  forward  to  some  bright  futurity,  in  which  a 
deep  phi)oso}>hy  and  a  rational  faith  should  spread  their  benign  in- 
fluence throughout  society  at  large. 

The  eloquent  lectures  of  Cousin  matured  these  views,  and  stim* 
ulated  ihese  hope^ ;  .and  .when  xhe  banc  of  tyn 
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his  own  voice  and  that  of  his  no  less  eloquent  pupil,  and  drove 
thein  from  the  halls  of  public  instruction,  their  deep  murmurs  only 
found  a  readier  ear  among  the  more  enlightened  of  the  age,  as  they 
rolled  upwards  upon  society  from  the  retirement  to  which  persecu- 
tion had  banished  them. 

"The  Globe,"  which  was  commenced  in  Sept.  1824,  became  the 
rallying  point  around  which  those  master  spirits  of  the  age  were 
gathered  together.  Its  first  editors  were  MM.  Dubois  and  Leroux ; 
but  M.  Jouffroy  maybe  regarded  as  the  presiding  genius  of  its  ear- 
lier efforts.  While  these  philosophic  minds  found  here  an  organ  for 
their  murmurs  and  their  hopes,  there  were  others  of  no  inconsider- 
able influence  who  indirectly  gave  it  their  support.  M.  Cousin  saw 
in  it  the  fruits  of  his  own  otherwise  ill-rewarded  labors.  M.  Gui- 
zot  could  not  but  favor  a  journal  in  which  his  own  enlightened 
views  upon  European  civilization  were  maintained  and  expounded ; 
M.  de  Broglie,  and  others  of  like  spirit,  secretly  rejoiced  in  the 
broad  and  liberal  principles  which  were  there  brought  before  the 
public.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  higher  order  of  minds,  who 
had  gained  new  views  of  society  in  the  school  of  St.  Simon,  took 
part  in  the  movement ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  way  was  prepared  for 
the  brief,  but  brilliant,  revolution  of  1830,  which  repelled  the  base 
attempts  of  a  restored  monarchy  to  lay  its  hand  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  nation. 

This  point  once  achieved,  and  a  period  of  repose  having  suc- 
ceeded, the  genius  of  philosophy  began  to  rouse  up  its  energies  to 
fresh  action.  From  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  present 
hour,  the  French  press  has  been  sending  forth  a  metaphysical  litera- 
ture, which  in  learning  and  eloquence  will  bear  a  comparison  with 
any  former  period  of  philosophical  activity.  The  fruits  of  it,  as 
seen  in  the  theological  and  mystical  schools,  we  have  already  no- 
ticed ;  it  remains  for  us  only  to  notice  it  more  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  spirit  of  modern  eclecticism. 

The  labors  of  eclecticisgi,  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
may  be  distributed  into  three  classes, — ^viz.  translations  or  editions, 
histories,  and  original  philosophical  works.  In  rendering  an  ac- 
count of  these  labors,  we  cannot  attempt  to  give  anything  like  a 
complete  list  of  all  the  works  of  a  school  which  has  been  so  unusu- 
ally productive ;  we  shall  merely  point  out,  therefore,  some  of  the 
principal  movements  of  its  more  recent  activity. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  labors  of  the  editor  and  translator,  it  will 
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led  the  way  in  his  translation  of  Plato,  and  his  beautiful  editions 
both  of  Proclus  and  Descartes  ;  M.  Jouffroy  and  others  have  trans* 
lated  the  works  of  Reid  and  Stewart ;  and  M.  Peisse,  in  addition 
to  "  Stewart's  Elements,"  has  given  to  the  French  public  the  col- 
lected  fragments  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  The  Charpentier  editions 
of  the  earlier  movements  of  modern  philosophy  have  all  appeared 
under  the  direction  of  the  eclectic  school.  M.  Saisset,  professor 
at  the  normal  school,  has  furnished  us  with  an  admiral  translation 
of  Spinoza.  M.  Jules  Simon,  also  of  the  normal  school,  has  per- 
formed the  same  office  for  Descartes,  so  far  at  least  as  his  philo- 
sophical >vritings  are  concerned  ;  and  M.  Jacques,  professor  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Versailles,  has  edited  Leibnitz's  and  Clarke's 
philosophical  writings  in  the  same  form. 

With  regard  to  the  German  philosophy,  it  may  be  said  now  to 
exist  almost  complete  in  the  French  language.  Through  the  in- 
dustry of  M.  J.  Tissot,  protessor  at  Dijon,  and  M.  Jules  Barni, 
professor  at  the  college  of  Charlemagne,  together  with  MM.  Mellin 
and  Trull anl,  the  great  works  of  the  immortal  Kant  are  now  be- 
fore the  French  public  in  their  most  intelligible  form.  M.  Paul 
Grimblot  has  completed  the  translation  of  the  two  main  produc- 
tions of  Fichte  and  Schelling,  the  "  Wissenschaftslehre"  of  the  one, 
aud  **  Transcendentaler  Idealismus"  of  the  other.  Several  of  their 
other  works  have  also  appeared  in  able  translations  by  M.  Fran- 
cisque  Bouillier,  of  Lyons,  by  M.  C.  Husson,  by  M.  Nicolas,  pro- 
fessor at  Montauban,  (author  of  a  defence  of  Eclecticism  against 
the  attacks  of  Pierre  Leroux,)  and  by  several  other  laborers  in  th*» 
same  cause.  Of  the  works  of  Hegel,  the  lectures  on  ^Esthetics 
have  already  appeared,  under  the  care  of  M.  B6nard  of  Rouen ; 
while  some  of  his  other  writings,  as  well  as  the  letters  of  Jacobi 
upon  Spinoza,  are  we  believe  now  in  progress.  When  we  add  that 
Vico*s  *'  Scienza  Nuova,"  and  the  philosophical  letters  of  Galluppi, 
have  appeared  in  recent  translations,  and  that  the  grand  produc- 
tions, in  fact,  of  every  nation,  are  appropriated  sooner  or  later  to 
the  aid  of  eclecticism,  we  may  reasonably  look  forward  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  possessing,  ere  long,  the  philosophical  thinking  of  the 
world,  in  the  most  lucid  and  precise  of  all  the  languages  of  man- 
kind. 

2.  The  history  of  philosophy  is  a  subject  to  which  eclecticism 
naturally  directs  its  best  energies.  Nurtured  as-it  is  in  extensive 
erudition,  it  ever  seeks  to  develop  the  progress  of  human  knowl- 
edge, W^set  as  near  as  possible  to  the  catholic  thinking  of  man« 
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kind.  M.  Cousin  has  here  also  led  the  way  at  once  by  his  lec- 
tures, and  by  the  second  series  of  his  philosophical  fragments. 
Since  his  example  has  been  before  the  world,  many  are  the  worki 
illustrative  both  of  ancient  and  modern  philosophy,  which  have 
emanated  from  the  French  press.  The  logic  of  Aristotie  is  now 
translated,  and  has  been  copiously  illustrated  in  a  m^moire  pre- 
sented to  the  "Academic  des  Sciences"  by  M.  Barth^Iemy  St. 
Hilaire.  The  schools  of  Megara,  of  Elis,  and  of  Eretria,  have 
found  an  historian  in  M.  Mallet,  professor  at  the  College  of  St 
Louis ;  and  the  philosophical  school  at  Alexandria,  with  its  won- 
drous mixture  of  western  thought  and  oriental  mysticism,  has  ex- 
cited especial  attention  amongst  the  eclectic  historians.  M .  B.  St. 
Hilaire,  and  M.  Simon,  have  each  brought  their  varied  and  exten- 
sive emdition  to  bear  upon  the  illustration  of  this  remarkable  page 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 

The  history  of  Cartesianism  has  not  unnaturally  claimed  a  con- 
siderable share  of  attention  from  those  who  wish  to  vindicate  for 
France  the  honor  of  an  original  and  native  philosophy.*  The  last 
work  of  M.  Damiron,  entitled  "  Essai  sur  I'Histoire  de  la  Philoso- 
phic en  France,  au  17~  siecle,"  gives  a  very  full  and  clear  descrip- 
tion both  of  Descartes  himself,  and  of  the  school  which  he  orig- 
inated ;  and  the  memoire  of  M.  Demoulin,  entitled  "  Cartesianism,*' 
which  gained  the  prize  at  the  French  Institute,  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  complete  expositions  of  the  Cartesian  spirit  and 
doctrine  which  have  yet  appeared.  Other  works  on  the  same  sub- 
ject have  been  published,  the  principal  of  which  have  been  already 
noticed  in  our  former  remarks  upon  the  Cartesian  school  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

The  philosophy  of  Germany,  being  in  fact  the  great  repository 
of  spiritualism  in  human  thought,  has  confessedly  exerted  a  vast 
and  almost  unappreciable  influence  upon  the  modern  schools  of 
France.  Cousin  himself  confesses  that  it  was  under  this  influence 
that  his  own  powers  were  at  once  awakened,  and  directed  to  the 
higher  problems  of  fundamental  truth.  About  ten  years  since, 
M*.  Barchou  de  Penhoen,  an  intelligent  French  writer  of  Portuguese 
extraction,  published  an  '*Histoire  de  la  Philosophic  Allemande 
depuis  Leibnitz  jusqu'a  Hegel,"  in  two  vols.,  8vo.  This  was  the 
first  attempt  that  was  made  to  give  a  systematic  and  connected 
view  of  the  German  idealism  in  the  French  language.     M.  Ch, 
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Reuouvier,  in  his  "  Manuel  de  Philosophic  Moderne,"  has  recently 
undertaken  the  same  task  in  a  more  brief,  but  equally  intelligible 
form,  and,  in  truth,  evinces  himself  a  decided  leaning  to  the  Hege- 
lian method.  In  1846,  M.  Abel  R^musat  published  his  report  on 
the  m^moires  presented  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  respecting 
the  present  state  of  intellectual  philosophy  in  Germany ;  which  he 
has  introduced  by  a  preface  filled  with  the  most  masterly  illustra* 
tions  and  criticisms  upon  the  principal  systems  of  that  country 
The  prize  m6moire  by  M.  Willm  is  now  in  process  of  publication,  . 
(the  first  of  four  volumes  having  just  appeared,)  and  promises, 
when  completed,  to  be  by  far  the  most  full  and  detailed  exposition 
of  the  German  philosophy,  from  Kant  to  Hegel,  which  has  yet 
been  sent  forth  from  any  other  than  the  German  press.* 

3.  With  regard  to  original  works  on  philosophy,  the  eclectic 
school  has  already  furnished  a  considerable  number,  although  it 
has  not  yet  been  long  enough  in  existence  to  produce  any  great 
variety  of  opinion  and  research.  Several  of  the  professors  in  the 
different  universities  of  France  have  published  a  "  Cours  de  Phil- 
osophic," (as,  for  example,  M.  Mazure  of  Poictiers)  ;  but  these  are 
most  frequently  adapted  rather  to  instruct  the  student  in  the  e/e- 
ments  of  intellectual  science,  than  to  develop  any  new  or  advancea 
views  with  regard  to  the  great  problems  of  philosophy.  Some  of 
the  most  important  points,  however,  of  the  philosophy  of  Cousin, 
liave  been  elaborated  in  separate  works,  among  which  we  may 
mention,  especially,  those  of  M.  Gruyer,  entitled  "  Des  Causes 
conditionelles  et  productrices  des  Idfes,"  and  **  Principes  de  Phil- 
osophic Physique,"  intended  to  give  the  basis  of  the  metaphysics 
of  nature.  Of  others,  M.  F.  Bouillier  has  discussed  the  doctrine 
of  the  impersonal  reason ;  M .  Ed.  Mercier,  the  relations  between 
faith  and  science ;  while  M .  Ernest  Bersot  of  Versailles,  in  a  work 
entitled  *'  Du  Spiritualisme  et  de  la  Nature,"  has  ventured  upon 
those  most  difficult  of  all  questions,  which  refer  to  the  relations 
subsisting  between  creation  and  the  Creator,  both  in  their  specula- 
tive and  practical  import. 

There  is  one  work,  howcvpr,  to  which  we  are  desirous  of  making 
especial  reference,  inasmuch  as  it  sounds  the  first  note  of  division 
within  the  camp  of  the  eclectic  philosophy,  and  that  is  an  **  Essai 

*  We  might  have  mentioned  here  the  Life  of  Kant  by  M.  Amand  Salntes,  and  a 
Hiatory  of  the  German  Rationalism,  by  the  aame  aathor;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
pertain  to  the  eclectic  Hchool.  The  aame  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Ott,  the  author  of  the 
work  before  referred  to  on  the  philosophy  of  Heg^\  This  acute  writer  beJongB  to  the 
hklorical  school  of  M.  BuclieB. 
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d'une  Nouvelle  Thfiorie  sur  les  Id^es  foadamentalcs,"  by  F.  Perron. 
The  author  having  given  an  historical  sketch  of  the  rise  and  'prog' 
ress  of  the  modern  spiritual  philosophy  in  France,  enters  into  a 
searching  critique  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  eclecticism,  as  pro- 
fessed by  the  school  of  Cousin.  In  this  critique,  he  attempts  to 
show  that  the  relations  which  have  been  established  between  our 
fundamental  ideas,  with  regard  to  their  lo^cal  and  chronological 
lonuitlona,  are  perfectly  arbitrary  and  unfounded ;  that  the  char- 
ters of  necessity,  of  immutabihty,  and  of  universality,  by  which 
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with  these  concrete  perceptions ;  and  that  the  categories  are  not 
lorms  of  thought,  nor  pure  ideas,  nor  principles  of  common  sense, 
nor  anything  else  other  than  the  pure  abstractions,  or  ralher  the 
highest  generalizations  which  we  form  from  individual  existences. 
Having  argued  this  theory  respecting  the  notioiis  of  time  and 
space,  substance  and  phenomenon,  cause  and  efTect,  the  finite  and 
the  infinite,  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true,  the  author  ends 
by  giving  a  complete  list  of  nine  categories.  We  may  ask  respect- 
ing things  around  us — 


1.  If  they  are? 

Category 

of  Existence 

2.  What  they  are  ? 

" 

Essence. 

3.  How  they  are  T 

" 

Mode. 

4.  By  what  ? 

" 

Causality. 

6.  Why  ? 

" 

End. 

6.  Where? 

" 

Space. 

7.  When? 

'i 

Time. 

8.  Hjw  many? 

" 

Number. 

Q.  In  what  relations  ? 

" 

Relation. 

These  ideas,  he  shows,  give  tis  a  complete  view  of  all  the  diQer- 
ent  relations  in  which  things  canbe  vJe>'f d ;  Uiat^^e}* are  neitti 
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inadequate  nor  redundant ;  and  that  they  express  precisely  the 
highest  generalizations  to  which  the  human  mind  can  arrive,  Avith 
regard  to  every  inquiry  it  institutes  on  the  proper  determination  of 
existences  at  large. 

The  author  has  argued  his  points  with  considerable  ingenuity, 
but,  as  it  appears  to  our  own  mind,  is  far  from  sustaining  them 
against  the  school  he  opposes.  We  are  not  sorry,  however,  to  see 
these  questions  brought  down  upon  the  arena  of  contest ;  so  long 
as  they  are  regarded  as  fixed  and  unquestionable  data,  the  progress 
of  philosophy  is  only  likely  to  be  impeded  ;  the  opening  of  a  new 
campaign,  gives  additional  hope  with  regard  to  the  progressive 
results  of  philosophy  for  the  future. 

The  mature  age  of  a  philosophy  generally  gives  rise  to  an  En 
cyclopaedia,  which  regards  all  philosophical  questions  from  its  own 
peculiar  point  of  view.  The  highest  results  of  the  eclectic  school 
are  now  being  embodied  in  the  **  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Philo- 
sophique;s," — ^perhaps  the  most  complete  attempt  which  has  yet 
been  made  at  a  universal  biography  and  critique  of  all  philoso- 
phers and  their  systems.  Above  thirty  of  the  first  ,names  which  '  '  ■  ^'"'  ^ 
France  can  boast  at  the  head  of  her  metaphysical  literature,  appear  ^  *''^'  *^^-i* 
as  contributors  to  this  noble  undertaking — an  undertaking  which 
not  only  supplies  a  desideratum  in  their  own  literature,  but  which 
must  prove  of  essential  service  to  the  progress  of  philosophy  itself, 
as  being  the  most  careful  historical  analysis  which  has  yet  appeared 
of  the  catholic  thinking  of  mankind.* 


Sect.  II. — Collateral  Branches  of  the  Eclectic  Philosophy. 

In  the  former  section  we  have  attempted  to  trace  the  process  by 
which  the  materialism  that  overran  France  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  was  gradually  undermined  and  supplanted 
by  a  more  earnest  and  spiritual  philosophy.  Were  we,  howevei, 
here  to  close  our  sketch  of  the  French  eclecticism,  although  we 
may  have  tracked  its  actual  progress  up  to  the  present  time,  yet  we 
should  be  far  from  doing  justice  to  many  profound  thinkers  and 
excellent  writers,  who  have  aided  in  combating  the  doctrines  of 
materialism,  and  clearing  the  way  for  these  new  and  nobler  prin- 
ciples.    There  are  some  authors  in  all  countries,  who,  without  ad- 

*  For  an  exposition  of  the  philomphice.1  principle*  which  have  guided  the  criticcvai 
of  Uiis  work,  see  Appendix,  note  Q. 
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dressing  themselves  immediately  to  the  solution  of  metaphysica 
or  ethical  pn>blenns,  yet,  by  the  whole  cast  and  spirit  of  their  writ 
jngs,  exert  a  great  influence  upon  the  philosophy  of  their  age. 
There  are  others,  nnoreover,  metaphysicians  by  profession,  whose 
erratic  genius  defies  all  classification,  and  disowns  the  limits  of  all 
schools,  but  who  nevertheless  obtain  their  share  of  influence  in  the 
world  of  thought.  To  pass  these  by,  in  giving  a  faithful  history 
of  philosophy,  would  be  an  inexcusable  omission ;  and  we  shall 
attempt,  therefore,  to  compress  into  a  small  compass  a  succinct 
account  of  the  collateral  streams  which  have  aided  in  swelling  the 
now  deepening  channel  of  the  spiritual  eclecticism  of  France. 

I.  And  first,  let  us  notice  one  or  two  writers  who,  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  century,  lent  their  aid  to  the  first  attacks  which 
were  made  upon  the  reigning  ideology.  Foremost  amongst  these 
we  should  reckon  Benjamin  Constant,  a  mind  imbued  with  many 
of  the  best  qualities,  both  of  the  French  and  the  German  char- 
acter, and  free  from  most  of  the  vices  peculiar  to  each.  The  in- 
fluence he  possessed  before  and  during  his  banishment  by  Napo- 
leon, was  rather  of  a  personal  character  than  exerted  through  the 
press ;  but  on  his  return  he  became  widely  celebrated  for  his  polit- 
ical writings,  and  finally  for  his  remarkable  theologico-philosophical 
work,  entitled,  "  De  la  Religion  consideree  dans  sa  Source,  ses 
Formes,  et  ses  Developpements."  In  this,  his  last  legacy  to  the 
world,  he  gave  the  most  decisive  proofs  of  his  anti-sensational  ten- 
dency ;  and,  with  a  brilliancy  of  wit  and  eloquence  for  which  he 
was  almost  unrivalled,  defended  his  more  spiritual  views  against 
the  attacks  of  materialism. 

His  great  principle  is,  that  the  religious  feeling  in  man  is  purely 
instinctive,  that  it  arises  neither  from  sensation,  nor  from  a  sense 
of  fear,  nor  from  physical  organization ;  but  from  the  mysterious 
and  Divine  constitution  of  the  human  soul.  As  Constant  has 
written  so  little  of  a  purely  metaphysical  nature,  we  cannot  as- 
sign him  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  speculative  phi- 
losophy ;  by  his  whole  style  of  thinking,  however,  by  his  religious 
views,  by  his  earnest  feelings,  as  well  as  by  his  direct  arguments, 
he  contributed  his  share  in  dethroning  materialism  from  its  long- 
continued  sway,  and  in  abetting  the  first  eflforts  of  the  eclectic 
school.  In  connection  with  Benjamin  Constant  we  must  also  men- 
tion  Madame  de  StadL  It  was  in  company  with  Constant,  to- 
gether with  Villers,  the  first  French  expositor  of  Kantism,  and 
Schlegel  the  elder,  that  that  extraordinary  woman  learned  to  a^ 
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preciate  the  profound  and  spiritual  philosophy  of  Germany.  A 
more  admirable  medium  could  hardly  be  imagined  for  adapting 
the  lofty  thoughts  of  Germany  to  the  French  mind,  than  was  at- 
forded  by  her  warm  and  enthusiastic  style.  Had  the  intense  re- 
searches of  Fichte  or  Schelling  been  sent  forth,  just  in  the  form  in 
which  they  flowed  from  the  pens  of  the  authors,  to  the  Frencli 
public  in  its  own  tongue,  thej'  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
thrown  aside  in  disgust,  and  left  hardly  an  impression  behind  them. 
No  sooner,  however,  were  these  thoughts  divested  of  all  technical- 
ity, no  sooner  were  they  stripped  of  their  abstract  form,  and  held , 
up  to  view  by  the  light  of  her  ardent  enthusiasm,  than  they  pen- 
etrated into  every  mind,  and,  with  the  admiration  which  they  at 
first  excited,  left  behind  a  longing  for  better  things.  France 
learned  first,  from  the  pages  of  this  its  fair  preceptress,  that  the  phi- 
losophy of  Germany  was  not  a  tissue  of  unintelligible  mysticism  ; 
it  learned,  that  behind  a  forbidding  exterior  there  were  deep  and 
burning  thoughts,  which  only  needed  a  fitting  channel,  to  shed 
their  influence  upon  every  branch  of  human  knowledge.  Al- 
though no  system  of  philosophy  was  inculcated  by  her — ^none  even 
explained,  with  any  approach  to  logical  accuracy — ^yet  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  feel,  in  the  perusal  of  her  writings,  that  there  ex- 
isted a  philosophy,  far  nobler  than  the  dreams  of  materialism ;  that 
there  were  sentiments  and  impulses  in  the  human  soul,  which 
could  never  be  brought  down  to  the  vibrations  of  a  nerve,  or  the 
commotions  of  the  brain.  Mad.  de  Stael,  though  not  herself  a 
philosopher,  did  perhaps  more  for  philosophy  in  France,  than  any 
writer  of  the  same  age.  She  seized  upon  the  few  prominent  ideas 
which  she  had  learned  to  love  and  to  cherish,  in  her  literary  re- 
treat at  Coppet,  and  sent  them  forth,  clothed  with  all  the  brightness 
of  her  own  enthusiastic  spirit,  to  awake  a  response  in.  the  depths 
of  every  earnest  and  thoughtful  mind.  In  doing  this,  she  well 
performed  her  mission,  and  exerted  an  influence,  to  which  the 
country,  from  which  she  Hved  an  exile,  owes  a  lasting  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Another  writer,  of  a  class  entirely  different  from  those  we  have 
just  mentioned,  but  who  has  also  had  an  indirect  influence  upon 
the  renovation  of  the   French   philosophy,   is  M.   Dagerando.* 

^  ♦  M.  Degerando  was  bom  at  Lyons.  A.D.  173^.  When  his  native  town  was  b©- 
Beged  by  the  republican  army  in  1793,  he  took  arms  in  its  defence,  an!  with  difliculty 
escaped  into  Uily,  where  he  reinninod  for  thr=;e  yeirs.  Ailer  his  return  to  Prance 
he  joined  the  Army  of  Italy ;  but  owinjr  lo  his  ri«in2  literary  re)#utntion,  wj\s  soon  ap- 
pointed to  c'vil  service.     During  the  r^'gime  of  Napoleon  he  was  advanced  from  one 
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This  somewhat  celebrated  author  first  appeared  before  the  public 
in  the  year  1800,  by  the  publication  of  a  work,  proposing  to  ex- 
emplify the  relation  between  the  signs  of  our  thoughts  and  the  art 
of  thinking.*  At  that  time  M.  Deg^rando,  in  common  with  all 
the  other  philosophers  of  the  country,  was  a  disciple  of  Condillac ; 
but,  although  professedly  belonging  to  the  ideologists,  yet  he  was 
far  from  adopting  the  extreme  opinions,  for  which  many  of  them 
became  remarkable,  manifesting  even  then  a  decided  repugnance 
towards  the  materialistic  tendency  of  the  age.  In  1802  M^  De- 
gerando  gave  in  a  m^moire  to  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  "  De  la 
G6n6ration  des  Connaissances  Humaines,"  which  was  honored 
with  the  highest  prize  of  distinction.  The  memoire  consisted, 
first  of  a  historical  view  of  the  different  theories  which  have  ob- 
tained in  different  periods  of  the  world,  on  the  origin  of  our  ideas; 
and,  secondly,  of  an  analysis  of  the  true  elements  of  human  kno\yl- 
edge.  This  treatise,  which  was  published  at  Berlin,  in  1802, 
formed  the  basis  of  a  much  more  complete  and  valuable  work, 
entitled  "  Histoire  Compar^e  des  Systemes  de  Philosophic  relative- 
ment  aux  Principes  des  Connaissances  Humaines,"  and  which  ap- 
peared in  Paris  in  1804.  This  work,  although  estimating  all  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  from  the  ideological  point  of  view,  yet  seemed 
to  spread  abroad  a  more  popular  knowledge,  than  had  hitherto  ex- 
isted, of  the  world's  great  thinkers,  and  of  the  views  and  opinions 
which  they  had  entertained.  The  author  showed  himself  clearly 
to  possess  a  liberal  and  enlightened  mind — to  be  a  sincere  seeker 
after  truth,  and  not  to  be  fettered  closely  by  the  trammels  of  any 
system.  Accordingly,  as  the  spirit  of  the  age  began  to  change — as 
the  reaction  against  the  sensationalism  of  the  Encyclopaedic  period 
began  to  show  itself,  M.  Degerando  was  one  of  the  first  to  move 
forward  in  the  stream,  and  to  welcome  every  fresh  sign  of  real 
improvement.  In  1822,  he  commenced  a  second  edition  of  his 
History  of  Philosophy,  revised,  enlarged,  and  remodelled  to  the 
altered  character  of  the  age.  Here  we  find  an  increased  attention 
given  to  all  those  systems  which  partake  of  an  idealistic  character, 
and  a  general  tone  of  thinking,  far  more  profound  and  spiritual 
than  that  which  was  observable  in  the  former  edition. 

In  this  latter  form,  the  "Histoire  Compar^e"  has  proved  a  valu 

post  of  dignity  to  another,  and  aflcr  the  Restoration  was  ap|)ointed  professor  dla  Fac 
ultc  de  Droit.     In  1837  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  in  184*2  he  died. 

*  Tliis«  was  a  m^'-moire  wliieh  he  wrote  for  the  *'  Class  des  Sciences  MoraIi*8  el  Poli- 
tiqucs,"  and  wliich  received  the  prize,  an  h-inor  of  which  he  received  the  inU'lliorencc 
as  he  was  rejwsing  from  the  toils  ani  J  angers  of  the  battle  of  Zurich.     It  oontiista  o' 
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able  auxiliary  to  eclecticism.  In  presenting  a  faithful  picture  ot 
the  principal  schools  of  philosophy  which  have  sevei  illy  played 
their  part  in  the  world,  it  has  broken  down  a  blind  attachment  to 
any  one  peculiar  system,  and  demonstrated  the  fact,  that  truth 
exists,  more  or  less,  amongst  them  all.  In  a  word,  M .  Degerando, 
by  introducing  his  readers  so  fully  into  thu  interior  of  the  great 
philosophies  of  ancient  and  more  modem  times,  has  induced  many 
a  one  to  become  an  eclectic,  even  in  spite  of  himself;  so  that  we 
must  regard  his  elaborate  volumes  as  no  inconsiderable  link  in  the 
chain  of  causes,  by  which  the  elevation  of  the  eclectic  philosophy 
to  so  high  a  position  as  it  now  assumes  has  been  efTected. 

II.  We  must  notice  the  contributions  which  have  been  brought, 
by  "physiological  researches,  to  the  prc^ess  of  eclecticism  in 
France.  Physiology,  during  the  earlier  years  of  this  century,  was 
considered  to  be  all  on  the  side  of  materialism.  The  views  of 
Cabanis  (which  we  have  explained  in  a  former  chapter)  reigned, 
for  a  time,  almost  supreme  among  metaphysicians,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  members  of  the  medical  faculty,  on  the  other.  In 
projiortion,  however,  as  the  spirit  of  philosophy  gradually  altered, 
and  the  reaction  began  to  manifest  itself  against  sensationalism,  in 
the  same  proportion  we  find  a  corresponding  influence  exerted  upon 
the  speculations  of  the  physiologist,  forcing  upon  his  attention  facts 
which,  hitherto,  had  been  either  mis-explained,  or  altogether  ex- 
plained away. 

In  the  year  1823,  M.  B6rard,  of  Montpellier,  published  his  **  Doc- 
trine des  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral,"  in  which  he  re- 
pelled the  materialism  of  those  who  had  preceded  him  in  his  inves- 
tigation, and  showed,  upon  purely  scientific  principles,  that  we 
must  admit  something  beyond  the  brain  and  the  nerves,  to  account 
for  the  simplest  facts  of  human  nature.  The  position  in  which  he 
intrenches  himself  is  this;  that  matter,  being  dead,  motionless, 
inert,  could  never  give  rise  to  any  changes  whatever,  were  there 
not  something  besides  matter  to  produce  them.  We  may  say,  pop- 
ularly, that  certain  particles  of  matter,  when  brought  into  contact, 
give  rise  to  motion  ;  but,  evidently,  it  is  not  the  mere  proximity  of 
them,  which  could  produce  such  an  eflect.  Proximity  is,  in  fact, 
only  the  condition  upon  which  a  certain  force  is  put  into  action  ; 
and  this  force  is  the  real  cause  of  the  whole  phenomenon.  Wher- 
ever there  is  change  ox  motion,  therefore,  we  must  necessarily 
admit  the  existence  ofpowec,  and  power  cannot  possibly  be  con 
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ceived  of  under  the  idea  of  atoms,  n  olecules,  or  of  any  materia 
type  or  emblem. 

With  regard  to  the  real  nature  of  power,  this,  of  course,  must 
vary  with  the  effects  produced.  When  food  is  assimilated  in  the 
human  stomach,  here  we  have  in  operation  a  digestive  power,  of 
a  chemical  nature :  when  life  is  produced  and  maintained,  we  see 
the  exertion  of  a  certain  vital  power ;  so,  also,  when  we  observe 
intelligence  manifesting  itself,  we  conclude  the  existence  of  an  in- 
tellectual power  or  principle,  which  we  term  mind.  In  short,  all 
causes,  according  to  M.  B6rard,  are  immaterial,  or  spiritual ;  and 
mind  is  the  name  we  give  to  that  peculiar  power  or  cause,  by 
which  intelligence  and  emotion  are  called  forth.  To  sum  up  his 
doctrine  in  his  own  words — **  The  mind  is  one — indivisible,  imma- 
terial, though  united  to  the  body ;  it  cannot  lend  itself  to  this  union, 
except  as  mind,  and  not  according  to  the  law  which  unites  body  to 
body.  It  cannot  be  placed  by  the  side,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  or- 
gans ;  but  it  is  present  in  them — ^it  perceives  in  them — it  gives 
activity  to  them,  and  receives  it  from  them.  It  is  bound  in  its 
exercise,  by  certain  physiological  and  vital  conditions,  without 
which  it  would  not  be  able  to  display  its  faculties ;  but  it  does  not 
owe  these  faculties  to  them ;  it  is  a  force,  in  harmony  and  co-oper- 
ation with  other  forces,  which  all  have,  in  organization,  their  func- 
tions and  their  attributes."* 

Another  author,  who  has  conducted  the  physiological  argument 
against  materialism  with  great  ability,  is  M.  Virey,  whose  volume 
on  the  **  Vital  Power"  appeared  in  the  year  1823.  According  to 
the  theory  there  maintained,  there  is  a  life-power  sent  forth  from 
God,  the  great  first  cause,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  the  changes  that 
take  place  in  the  material  universe,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  ani- 
mated existence.  This  power  we  see  first  giving  its  crystalline 
form  to  the  mineral ;  then  entering  into  all  the  varied  genera  and 
species  of  the  vegetable  world ;  and  lastly,  achieving  its  greatest 
wonders  in  animal  life,  and  in  man  as  its  highest  form.  This  same 
vital  power  it  is,  which,  pervading  the  whole  of  nature,  bmds  all 
existence  together  in  the  most  perfect  harmony.  Nothing  stands 
isolated  and  alone ;  and  even  man  himself,  though  raised  above  the 
rest  of  creation  around,  yet  is  a  link  in  the  chain  of  universal  being, 
having  relation  both  to  the  life  below  and  the  life  beyond  him. 
Far  as  we  should  be  from  giving  in  our  entire  adherence  to  a  sys- 

*  On  the  doctrines  of  M.  Bernrd,  see  Damiron's  "  Essai  snr  THistoire  di  Phil."  fri 
>.  12,  d  seq  ;  aUo  a  bdef  notice  ^n  t^.e  "  Dictitfinaire  des  Sdencea  ^hU.| 
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tern  of  nature  founded  upon  the  principle  just  stated,  yet  we  must 
regard  the  work  of  M.  Virey  as  having  been  in  its  time  highly  val- 
uable. The  arguments,  the  assumptions,  and  the  miserable  shifts 
of  materialism,  were  there  shown  forth  in  the  most  plain  and  pal- 
pable manner ;  the  ingenious  devices  by  which  Cabanis  attempted 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  his  adopted  theory,  were  displayed 
and  refuted ;  and  the  necessity  was  strongly  demonstrated  of  ad- 
mitting some  power  or  other  beyond  the  mere  concurrence  of 
atoms,  in  order  to  explain  the  facts  both  of  life  and  of  intelligence. 
In  a  word,  M.  Virey  had  succeeded  in  strongly  impressing  upon 
his  own  mind  the  notion  of  power  as  the  basis  of  all  spiritualism  ; 
and  he  felt  (as  every  mind  must  feel  in  which  this  notion  has  been 
fully  developed)  that  it  is  far  less  possible  to  banish  the  existence 
of  some  all-pervading  and  ever  energetic  power  of  the  universe, 
than  it  is  to  banish  the  notion  of  matter  itself.  Putting  the  three 
possible  hypotheses  of  the  universe  side  by  side — that  which  re- 
gards it  as  entirely  composed  of  mate*'  al  atoms,  that  which  regards 
it  as  consisting  altogether  of  forces,  and  that  which  regards  it  as  a 
combination  of  the  two,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
first  is  that  which  we  can  give  up  with  the  least  violation  of  all  the 
fundamental  principles  of  human  knowledge. 

In  a  country  like  France,  where  materialism  had  intrenched  it- 
self within  the  conclusions  of  physiology,  it  Y;as  assuredly  no  small 
aid  to  the  progress  of  eclecticism  to  find  writers  like  those  above 
mentioned  (and  other  names,  perhaps,  equally  eminent  might  be 
added)  who  were  ready  to  meet  the  materialist  on  his  own  ground^ 
and  to  dislodge  him  from  his  strongest  positions. 

III.  While  France,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  devoted 
to  the  sensational  hypothesis,  the  neighboring  soil  of  Germany  was 
cherishing  a  most  profound  idealism.  We  may  next  mention, 
therefore,  one  or  two  French  authors,  who,  from  residence  in  Ger- 
many, imbibed  the  foreign  philosophy,  and  who  sought  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  it  to  their  own  country.  The  name  of  Villers  is 
well  known  in  this  country,  as  the  French  expositor  of  Kant's 
**  Critick  of  Pure  Reason."  Passing  by  those,  however,  who  have 
merely  distinguished  themselves  by  expounding  the  views  of  others, 
we  may  mention  one  or  two  writers  who  have  followed  a  more  in- 
dependent course  in  advocating  their  philosophical  opinions. 

First,  we  shall  refer  to  the  Baron  Massias,  some  time  Consul- 
Gen6ral  at  Hamburg,  and  afterwards  Charg6  d'Affaires  at  Berlin. 
In  this  author  A^e  rcQflllQi?©  a  mind  which,  during  a  long  course  of 
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years,  has  devoted  itself  with  persevering  and  untiring  energy  to 
the  study  of  philosophy.  As  a  writer,  he  may  not  appear  so  at- 
tractive as  many  others,  his  style  aiming  rather  at  expressing  his 
own  thoughts,  and  embodying  his  own  individuality,  than  adapting 
itself  to  the  public  mind ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark  in  it  a 
great  integrity  of  purpose,  and  an  unbiassed  love  of  truth.  His 
chief  work  is  an  elaborate  production  of  five  volumes,  entitled 
"  Rapports  de  THomme  a  la  Nature,  et  de  la  Nature  a  THomme," 
in  which  he  discusses  a  vast  number  of  questions,  touching  upon 
almost  all  branches  of  philosophy. 

The  Baron  explains  the  whole  phenomena  of  humanity  under 
the  three  facts  of  instinct,  intelligence  and  life.  '  Instinct  is  the 
foundation  of  our  very  existence — that  which  guides  and  preserves 
our  life  in  all  its  primitive  and  most  essential  functions.  Intelli- 
gence is  that  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  man  as  a  moral  agent ; 
and,  lastly,  life,  as  developed  in  humanity,  is  that  which  results  from 
the  harmonious  combination  both  of  instinct  and  of  intelligence. 
Without  instinct,  man  would  not  live  at  all ;  without  intelligence, 
he  would  not  live  morally ;  under  the  influence  of  both  together,  he 
lives  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  end  of  his  being.  In  a 
similar  strain  our  author  discourses  on  the  world,  and  on  God,  its 
first  cause.  "  He  regards  the  whole  creation,'*  says  M.  Damiron, 
"  as  a  great  drama.  The  mysterious  and  divine  poet  who  has  con- 
ceived it,  and  put  it  into  play,  shows  himself  to  no  one :  he  is  not 
here  rather  than  there ;  he  was  not  yesterday  more  than  to-day ; 
but  everywhere  and  always  he  makes  himself  felt.  He  does  not 
unveil,  and  yet  he  proves  himself;  and,  without  developing  himself 
intimately,  he  makes  himself  known  by  signs  and  reveals  himself  in 
symbols.  This,  he  considers,  if  not  enough  for  our  curiosity,  ought 
to  be  enough  for  our  reason." 

In  1830,  M.  Massias  published  another  work,  entitled  **  Traits 
de  Philosophic  Psyclio-Physiologique,"  in  which  he  has  developed 
the  same  views  as  those  which  are  scattered  throughout  his  larger 
work,  with  a  more  particular  reference  to  the  physiology  of  the 
mind.  In  addition  to  this,  he  has  published  two  controversial 
pamphlets  in  opposition  lo  M.  Broussais,  in  which  he  defends  his 
opinions  with  much  warmth  and  vigor  against  the  materialism 
maintained  by  that  author.  In  fine,  though  we  cannot  term  M. 
Massias  a  professed  adherent  of  eclecticism,  yet  in  many  points  he 
coincides  fulh  with  their  opinions,  and  has  ever  been  a  zealous  co- 
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operator  with  them    n  subverting  the  principles  of  the  sensational 
school. 

Another  French  author  who  comes  still  nearer  to,  the  spirit  of 
eclecticism,  is  M.  Ancillon,  formerly  French  Protestant  preacher 
at  Berlin,  afterwards  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Military  Acad- 
emy there,  and  finally  minister  of  foreign  aflfairs  to  the  King  of 
Prussia.  M.  Ancillon  commenced  his  authorship,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  literature  and  philosophy,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1801  ;* 
and  appejired  before  the  public  from  time  to  time  almost  to  the  pe- 
riod of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1837.  His  three  principal 
publications  consist  of  essays  and  miscellanies,  comprising  many 
subjects  connected  with  metaphysics,  politics,  and  general  litera- 
ture. The  last  work  he  wrote  was  an  essay  upon  "  Science  and 
Philosophical  Faith,"  in  which  he  takes  a  review  of  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  Germany,  and  points  out  in  what  respect  the  principal 
philosophers  of  that  country  have  erred,  from  taking  an  imperfect 
view  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  knowledge.  His  own 
opinions  aj^proach  most  nearly  to  those  of  the  school  of  Jacobi, 
owing  to  the  great  stress  he  lays  upon  intuitive  knowledge,  or,  as 
he  terms  it,  philosophical  faith.  He  regards  science,  indeed,  as 
nothing  more  than  faith  developed  by  reflection,  and  includes 
within  the  circle  of  this  instinctive  belief  many  truths  of  a  purely 
spiritual  nature.  Though  not  an  eclectic,  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  is  applied  to  the  modern  spiritualists  of  France,  yet 
M,  Ancillon  has  displayed  the  spirit  of  eclecticism  even  more  fully, 
perhaps,  than  some  of  its  professed  advocates.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  his  career  he  has  been  a  mediator  between  extremes, 
whether  in  literature,  politics,  or  philosophy ;  and  one  of  his  works, 
indeed,  (written  originally  in  the  German  language,)  was  published 
with  this  precise  object  in  view.  Although  it  is  the  opinion  of 
many,  that  M.  Ancillon  is  far  from  profound  in  the  stricture^  he 
has  made  on  the  German  philosophy,  and  the  expositions  he  has 
offered  of  its  principal  doctrines,  yet  we  should  hardly  suppose  that 
there  can  be  any  other  author  (M.  Cousin  excepted)  to  whom  the 
French  public  owe  so  many  valuable  thoughts  from  the  German 
literature  and  philosophy,  or  any  other  who  has  had  so  direct  an 
influence  in  rendering  the  principles  of  a  calm  and  spiritual  phi- 
losophy familiar  to  their  minds. 

♦  IIi»  "  MeI:in<Tf*«  <le  Litt^rature  ct  de  Philcwophie"  were  pu1iHshn<1  at  Berlin  in  '801  • 
and  a  spcoml  (iciitiDn  in  Paris,  in  1810.  The  "  Kssais  I'hilo-»oj)hiqu*8,  ou  Nouv»inux 
Melanjjra,"  appearoil  in  1HI7;  anil  th:^  "  Nouvnaux  Kasuis"  in  IH2t.  Some  ▼can 
later  he  published  u  work,  entitled  ''  M  ^liiteur  des  Extrimen  en  Politiqae  et  en  L>ti«r« 
A^orc :''  and  in  IbJJ,  api>cared  his  List  labor,  ''  Sur  la  Science  et  la  Foi." 
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IV.  In  rendering  an  account  of  the  various  influences  that  hava 
borne  upon  the  modern  philosophy  of  France,  we  must  not  over- 
look those  which  have  emanated  from  Switzerland.  From  its  geo- 
graphical situation,  and,  as  it  regards  most  of  its  inhabitants,  from 
a  community  of  language,  Switzerland  has  necessarily  stood  in 
close  relationship  with  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  that  portion 
of  the  country  which  uses  the  French  language,  and  of  which  we 
may  regard  Geneva  as  virtually  the  centre,  has  been  almost  as 
closely  united  to  Scotland,  both  by  religious  sympathies  and  his- 
torical recollections.  As  a  proof  of  this,  be  it  remembered  that 
the  philosophy  of  Reid  and  Stewart  found  there  its  first  asylum  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  Amidst  all  the  predominant  French  in» 
fluence,  therefore,  which  Switzerland  experienced  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  there  was  ever  mingled  an  under-current  of  op- 
posing thoughts  and  feelings,  arising  from  the  Scottish  philosophy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  German  idealism  on  the  other.  Notwith- 
standing the  strong  sensational  tendency  manifested  by  Bonnet 
(one  of  the  first  metaphysicians  of  Switzerland  during  the  last  cen- 
tury), we  find  in  such  writers  as  M.  Pr6vost,  and  even  in  those  who 
were  pupils  of  Bonnet  himself,  an  extreme  readiness  to  throw  off 
the  fetters  of  the  sensational  system  in  which  ihey  were  educated, 
and  to  adopt  the  more  profound  and  spiritual  conclusions  of  the 
Scottish  writers.  The  only  author  to  which  we  shall  now  make 
any  distinct  reference  is  M.  Bonstetten,  in  whose  works  the  criti- 
cal reader  will  not  fail  to  trace  the  combined  influence  of  Cond il- 
iac, of  Kant,  and  of  Reid.  His  works  consist  of  two  volumes,  en- 
titled "  Recherches  sur  rimagination,"  published  in  1807  ;  and  two 
others,  entitled  "Etudes  de  THomme," published  in  the  year  1821; 
in  both  of  which  there  is  manifested  the  same  earnest  philosophical 
spirit,  which  is  so  well  calculated  at  once  to  please  and  instruct 
the  reader.  The  chief  aim  of  his  writings  is  to  analyze  the  intel- 
lectual and  active  povveis,  to  show  the  proper  sphere  in  which  each 
of  them  operates  and  the  ideas  to  which  they  give  rise.  Perhaps 
he  most  nearly  resembles  a  pupil  of  the  school  of  Reid  and  Stewart, 
exhibiting  much  of  the  same  shrewd  psychological  observation,  the 
same  moderation  in  his  aims  and  purposes,  and  the  same  good 
sense  generally,  which  have  ever  characterized  the  Scottish  meta- 
physicians. 

The  influence  of  his  works  upon  France  must  have  been  deci- 
dedly in  favor  of  eclecticism.     Firmly  attached  to  spiritualism  on 
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un  the  other,  he  clearly  sympathized  in  the  main  principles  foi 
which  the  eclectic  philosophers  of  that  country  have  struggled ; 
and  to  him,  accordingly,  they  have  appealed,  as  affording  an  unbi- 
assed testimony  in  favor  of  their  own  opinions.  M.  Bonstetten 
died  in  the  year  1831,  having  completed  eighty-six  years,  during 
the  greater  part  of  which  he  had  lived  faithful  in  his  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  philosophical  truth. 

V.  After  having  noticed  the  above  extraneous  sources,  from 
which  the  eclectic  philosophy  has  received  aid  and  encouragement, 
we  must  now  conclude  by  pointing  out  one  or  two  philosophical 
writers,  purely  and  exclusively  French,  who,  without  strictly  ad- 
hering to  eclecticism,  have  shown  their  sympathy  with  the  anti- 
sensational  movement  of  the  present  day.  Among  these  we  should 
place  M.  Thurot,  who  was  carried  off  in  the  prime  of  life  by  the 
fearful  epidemic  with  which  the  French  capital  was  so  severely 
visited,  in  the  year  1832.  This  learned  and  elegant  author  had 
published,  shortly  before  his  death,  a  work,  in  two  volumes,  entitled 
^  De  I'Entendement  et  de  la  Raison."  By  the  understanding  he 
means  the  intellectual  faculty  generally ;  by  the  reason  he  signifies 
merely  the  proper  use  and  employment  of  our  facultie^.  The  gen- 
eral character  of  the  work  is  almost  entirely  psychological.  It 
treats,  first,  of  knowledge  as  derived  from  perception;  then,  of 
knowledge  in  relation  to  language ;  thirdly,  of  the  power  of  the 
will ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  moral  faculty.  The  author  does  not  enter, 
to  any  extent,  into  the  deeper  questions  of  ontology,  nor  does  he 
discuss  at  any  length  the  spirituality  of  the  mind.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  his  own  views  are  decidedly  opposed  to  materialism ; 
and  were  we  called  upon  to  class  him  under  any  school,  we  should 
say,  as  we  did  of  M.  Bonstetten,  that  in  his  habits  of  psychological 
observation,  and  the  general  tone  of  his  philosophical  writings,  he 
might  best  pass  as  a  follower  of  the  Scottish  school  of  intellectual 
philosophy.  M.  Thurot  was  a  friend  and  disciple  of  M.  Laromi- 
guiere,  and  we  may  reckon  him,  therefore,  as  belonging  to  the 
eclectic  school  in  that  particular  stage  of  its  progress. 

Another  philosophical  writer  of  the  same  chiss  is  M.  Cardaillac, 
author  of  a  work  entitled  "  £tudes  616mentaires  de  Philosophic." 
In  this  work  we  see  simply  a  somewhat  further  development  of  the 
philosophy  of  M.  Laromiguiere,  in  which  the  principal  defects  of  that 
author  are  supplied,  and  some  of  his  cruder  views  matured.  Like 
M.  Thurot.  he  is  blearly  opposed  to  sensationalism, 
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garded  as  no  mean  coadjutor,  though  not  a  decided  adherent  of 
modern  eclecticism. 

Among  the  most  prominent  and  most  voluminous  vt'riters  of 
Prance,  at  the  present  time,  stands  M.  Lerminier,  piofessor  of 
philosophy  at  the  College  of  France.  A  succession  of  works  upon 
the  philosophy  of  jurisprudence,  and  upon  the  history  of  metaphys* 
ical  systems  in  different  countries,  written  with  great  brilliancy  of 
style  and  vigor  of  mind,  have  achieved  for  him  a  reputation,  which, 
if  it  may  not  prove  to  be  perennial,  yet  at  least  sheds  some  glory 
around  his  name  as  an  author  and  a  philosopher.  M.  Lerminier 
has  united  himself  to  no  school,  and  perhaps  his  opinions  are  not 
very  clearly  defined.  Of  sensational  principles,  however,  he  has 
ever  shown  himself  a  stern  opponent ;  and  although  he  has  far  more 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  eclecticism  as  now  developed  in  France, 
yet  he  has  thrown  out  even  against  it  some  bold  and  vigorous  ob- 
jections. His  aim  appears  to  be  to  hold  up  the  necessity  of  found- 
ing a  native  philosophy  in  France ;  which,  though  grounded  upon  the 
nature  and  authority  of  the  human  mind,  shall  contemplate  it  in  its 
historical  development,  as  achieving  for  itself  new  conquests  in  the 
departments  of  art,  of  science,  of  politics,  of  social  institutions, 
and  of  religion.  In  brief,  M.  Lerminier  having  well  mastered  the 
main  principles  of  the  German  philosophy,  and  being  evidently  im- 
pressed with  the  validity  of  many  of  its  researches,  would  unite 
with  its  results  the  idea  of  progress,  as  proclaimed  by  the  historical 
school  of  France,  and  thus  combine  the  deep  metaphysics  of  the 
one  with  the  traditional  and  progressive  light  of  the  other.* 

We  have  thus  briefly  passed  under  review  a  number  of  meta- 
physical writers,  (to  which  several  more  might  have  been  added,) 
who,  though  not  professing  eclecticism,  yet  have  taken  their  part 
in  the  reformation  of  the  French  philosophy.  Our  chief  object  in 
doing  so  has  been,  not  so  r  .uch  to  make  our  readers  acquainted 
with  their  particular  views,  (which  could  not  be  satisfactorily  done 
in  a  mere  manual,)  as  to  show  that  the  reaction  in  France  against 
the  materialistic  school  of  the  last  centur3%  has  been  more  general 
and  more  decided  than  is  frequently  imagined.  All  this  multiplicity 
of  antagonism,  which  the  bold  assumption  of  the  sensational  writers 

*  The  principal  works  of  H.  Lerminier  are  a  "  Philosophie  da  Droit,"  2  vol..  8m, 
Par.  1831 ;  •■  Etude.  d'Histuire  de  Philosophie."  Par.  183U;  '-Conn  d'HIstoire  des  lA- 
gislation.  comparee,"  Par.  1837 ;  together  with  mme  minor  irork.  principullj  on  the 
German  nhil  vophy,  of  which  tue  mo.t  interesting,  as  fur  a*  1  have  read  tb>iD,  is  thai 
entiUed  "  Av  lela  da  Rhin."  , 
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eallecl  forth,  has,  in  fact,  only  tended  to  encourage  and  develop  the 
spirit  of  eclecticism,  in  its  more  recent  and  energetic  form. 

We  venture  to  predict,  that  therje  is  no  school  of  philosophy  that 
has  arisen  since  the  revival  of  literature  in  Europe,  which  is  likely 
to  leave  broader  traces  behind  it,  and  play  a  more  important  part 
in  the  development  of  the  human  mind,  than  is  that  to  which  this 
chapter  has  been  devoted.  In  point  of  originality,  it  must  doubt- 
less yield  the  palm  to  the  idealism  of  Germany ;  but  as  in  other 
branches  of  learning,  so  also  in  philosophy,  Germany  seems  destined 
to  afford  the  material^  which  the  more  skilful  and  adroit  minds  of 
England  and  France  are  to  employ  for  the  enlightenment  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  great  mass  of  huuianity.  Modern  eclecticism, 
though  but  of  a  few  years'  growth,  has  already  begun  to  put  forth 
its  vigor  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  addition  to  its  having 
succeeded  in  arousing  France  from  the  torpor  of  its  extreme  ma- 
terialism— ^in  addition  to  its  having  reinfused  into  that  great  people 
a  fresh  taste  for  spiritual,  and  even  religious  ideas — it  has  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  founded,  in  America,  a  colony  which  bids  fair  to 
embrace  and  direct  all  the  metaphysical  tendencies  of  the  New 
World.  England,  moreover,  is  now  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
labors  of  modern  eclecticism ;  and  if  we  are  destined,  ere  long,  to 
awake  from  the  slumber,  with  which,  as  far  as  philosophy  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  now,  for  many  years  past,  been  oppressed,  we 
must  look  to  the  spiritual  movement  of  France  as  the  chief  source 
from  which  our  new  life  is  to  be  derived.  Already  can  we  trace 
its  influence  upon  some  of  the  most  popular  and  most  metaphysical 
of  our  writers ;  and  we  trust  that,  ere  long,  we  may  see  the  ele- 
ments of  a  new  school  of  philosophy  on  this  side  the  Channel, 
which  may  emulate  France  in  those  points  which  are  most  worthy 
our  imitation. 

In  estipiating  the  merits  of  the  eclectic  school,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  confound  it  with  that  paltry  attempt  at  philosophizing, 
which,  for  want  of  any  decided  views  whatever,  puts  together  a 
misshapen  and  incoherent  mass  of  other  men's  opinions.  Eclecti- 
cism, as  now  advocated  and  understood,  takes  in  a  range  of  inves- 
tigation, wide  as  philosophy  itself.  Philosophy  has  a  history  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  humanity ;  and  the  true  eclectic  simply  aims  at 
studying  it  in  its  historical  development.  He  regards  the  human 
reason  as  a  germ,  which  has  been  ever  unfolding,  and  is  fiesliac  J 
yet  to  unfold,  so  long  as  the  purposes  of  providence  respectmg 
f2iankind  go  on  to  accomplish  themselves  upon  the  stage  of  hum 
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life.  I.  is  true,  tnat  we  find  the  same  great  questions  produced 
and  reproduced,  the  same  systems  sinking  and  rising  again,  the 
same  problems  ever  solving,  and  yet  to  be  solved.  Still,  with  all 
this,  there  has  been  a  gradi^al  progress  in  the  development  of  truth 
in  the  world ;  so  that,  instead  of  rejecting  all  the  labors  of  those 
great  minds  which  have  preceded  us  in  the  domains  of  philosophy, 
and  beginning  to  build  a  new  edifice  for  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion, it  does  appear  to  us  both  right  and  necessary  to  stand  upon 
the  elevation  already  attained,  and  to  strive  to  add  our  portion, 
small  as  it  may  be,  to  the  erection  of  the  edifice  of  philosophical 
truth.  This  is  the  spirit  of  eclecticism — ^a  philosophy  which,  un- 
der the  influence  of  meagre  erudition,  may,  it  is  true,  easily  dwin- 
dle down  to  absolute  insignificance ;  but  which,  under  the  guidance 
of  sound  learning  and  intellectual  power,  promises  the  richest  har* 
▼est  to  the  patien  and  vigorous  laborer.* 
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CHAPTER  IX- 


aur  THE  TENDENCIES  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 


We  have  now  completed  the  primary  object  we  had  in  \  iew  ; 
namely,  to  portray  the  broader  characteristics  which  the  specula- 
tive philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  already  assumed. 
Before  we  close  the  subject,  however,  and  bring  our  labor  to  its 
termination,  we  have  thought  it  might  add  somewhat  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  sketch,  were  we  to  occupy  a  few  pages  in  eluci- 
dating the  tendencies  of  the  different  systems  which  have  been 
discussed. 

By  the  tendencies  of  a  metaphysical  system,  we  mean  the  whole 
mass  of  ultimate  consequences,  which  can  be  fairly  and  logically 
drawn  from  its  aclcuowledged  principles.  These  consequences,  it 
must  be  remembered,  are  not  always  seen  in  the  simple  doctrines 
it  maintains,  or  in  the  objects  which  it  professed  to  aim  at ;  very 
frequently,  we  find  it  giving  rise  to  sentiments,  which  were  sup- 
posed altogether  foreign  from  its  original  principles,  and  accom- 
plishing ends,  at  first  by  no  means  contemplated.  Philosophical 
ideas  are  mighty  and  pregnant  germs,  which  may  expand  almost 
to  infinity  ;  and  often,  it  is  no  more  possible  to  say,  at  once,  what 
lies  potentially  in  a  given  principle,  than  it  would  be  to  predict, 
from  the  appearance  of  some  strange  root  or  seed,  of  what  kind  is 
the  plant  which  it  will  eventually  produce. 

In  order,  then,  to  understand  what  the  tendencies  of  any  system 
of  philosophy  really  are,  there  are  two  methods  which  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose ;  the  one  is  the  method  of  deduction,  the 
other,  of  observation — the  former  being  an  a  priori^  the  latter  an 
a  posteriori  process.     In  employing  the  deductive  method,  our  ainrt 
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is  to  unfold  the  consequences  which  lie  hidden  in  any  given  prin- 
ciples, by  logical  reasoning.  This  is,  in  fact,  what  almost  all  spec- 
ulative philosophy  aims  at.  The  germs  of  all  abstract  truth  exist, 
Tirtually,  in  every  rational  mind,  only  in  a  crude  and  undeveloped 
state ;  and  it  is  for  philosophy  to  make  us  reflectively  conscious  of 
what  these  germs  really  contain.  The  whole  history  of  philos- 
ophy, indeed,  is  but  the  history  of  the  successive  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  decipher  the  characters  engraven  by^eity 
upon  the  tablet  of  the  human  soul.  To  comprehend,  therefore, 
the  tendencies  of  any  principles  a  priori,  we  must  reason  or  phi- 
losophize upon  them,  until  the  thought  they  contain  is  expanded 
and  realized.  In  employing,  on  the  other  hand,  the  a  posteriori 
method,  all  we  have  to  do,  is  to  note  down  the  effects,  which  his- 
tory or  personal  observation  show  to  have  actually  arisen  from  the 
principles  in  question.  This  experimental  process  is  often  neces- 
sary, to  confirm  or  verify  the  conclusions  of  our  a  priori  reason- 
ing ;  and  it  is  when  both  methods  are  employed  in  conjunction, 
that  the  clearest  and  fullest  results  are  obtained. 

But  there  is  another  thought,  on  which  we  must  lay  some  stress^ 
in  connection  with  the  tendencies  of  philosophy;  namciv,  that  to 
estimate  the  effects  of  abstract  principles  aright,  we  must  not  con- 
fine our  view  simply  to  the  metaphysical  theories  they  involve. 
Metaphysical  ideas  exert  a  vast  influence  out  of  the  region  of  philoso- 
phy itself;  and  it  is  in  these,  their  indirect  and  cdlateral  bearings, 
that  their  true  tendencies  are  most  readily  observed;  The  precise 
object,  then,  which  we  have  before  us  in  the  present  chapter,  is  to 
look  at  the  four  generic  systems,  whose  characteristics  we  have 
already  portrayed,  in  connection  with  some  of  those  other  spheres 
of  human  thought  and  activity,  upon  which  their  influence  is  most 
observable.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  future.  If,  by  logical  reasoning,  aided  by  past  experience,  we 
are  able  to  unfold  thd  natural  effects  of  these  different  schools  of 
philosophy,  upon  questions  of  great  practical  moment,  in  society  at 
large,  we  have,  in  fact,  the  key  by  whicli  to  interpret  at  once  their 
present  tendencies  and  their  futuie  influence  upon  the  coming  his- 
tory of  mankind. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is, — What  spheres  of  human 
thought  and  activity  might  be  best  adduced,  as  exemplifying  the 
tendencies  of  philosophical  systems  ?  Here,  of  course,  a  wide  field 
of  observation  opens  itself  before  us.  Literature,  art,  governmeati 
history— almost  every  branch  of  human  reaearcji,  might  be  rega:.<i' 
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td,  one  after  the  other,  as  modelled  upon  the  type  of  certain  funda- 
mental conceptions,  and  varying,  just  in  proportion  as  those  con- 
ceptions vary.  In  order,  however,  to  bring  our  remarks  within  a 
closer  compass,  we  shall. select  for  illustration  three  oi  the  prov* 
inces  of  man's  mental  activity,  in  which  the  working  of  philo- 
sophical ideas  is  more  direct  and  apparent ;  and  these  are  the  re- 
spective provinces  of  Science,  Legislation,  and  Religion. 

First,  then,  we  say,  that  the  tendency  of  abstract  philosophy 
may  be  seen,  by  its  effect  upon  the  progress  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion. Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  supposition,  that 
the  pursuit  of  physical  science  lies  entirely  without  the  range  of 
abstract  thinking,  or  that  it  consists  wholly  in  the  collection  and 
classification  of  facts.  Facts  alone  can  never  create  science. 
They  may  furnish,  it  is  true,  the  data  on  which  it  rests ;  but 
science,  properly  so  called,  only  results,  when  these  facts  are  con- 
sciously grounded  in  some  conception,  and  tend  to  educe  some 
general  principle.  The  facts  of  mathematical  science,  for  exam- 
ple, rest  ultimately  upon  the  pure  conceptions,  either  of  number  or 
space-;  those  of  natural  philosophy..  oix>n  the  idea  of  causality ; 
those  of  physiology,  upon  the  notion  of  life;  and  so,  in  every 
instance,  there  is  some  thought,  from  which  each  particular  branch 
of  investigation  springs,  as  well  as  some  general  law  or  principle, 
at  which  it  aims.  For  science,  then,  to  advance,  it  is  just  as  neces- 
sary that  these  abstract  conceptions  should  be  made  clear  and  dis* 
tinct,  as  that  facts  should  be  collected ;  and  while  the  latter  process 
requires  the  constant  aid  of  observation  and  experiment,  the  former 
can  only  be  finally  accomplished  by  a  well  cultivated  and  philo- 
sophical habit  of  thinking.  Science  is  as  much  indebted  to  those 
who  have  expounded  its  nature,  its  conceptions,  and  its  method,  as 
to  those  who  have  collected  its  actual  data.  It  was  Bacon's  meta- 
physical genius,  for  example,  which  turned  the  stream  of  physical 
investigation  into  the  right  channel;  which  laid  open  the  true 
method,  by  which  it  should  be  conducted;  and  which  enabled 
mankind  to  recover,  i^  three  centuries,  the  loss  of  labor  they  had 
sustained  during  two  thousand  years  previous.  Generally,  then, 
we  may  say,  tliat  in  prooortiou  as  philosophy  has  succeeded  in 
clearing  our  conceptions,  the  facts  of  observation  become  so  much 
the  more  available  for  the  construction  of  science. 

Again, — the  tendency  of  philosophical  systems  is  seen  in  their 
mfluence  upon  the  principles  of  legislation.  Society  is  hun:ani*y 
in  Its  natural  con  bination  ;  and  according  to  our  estimate  of  what 
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the  fundamental  laws,  wants,  and  characteristics  generally  of 
human  nature  are,  will  be  the  principles  of  government,  which  ars 
seen  to  be  adapted  to  it.  The  statesman,  who  legislates  for  man 
as  nothing  more  than  a  superior  animal,  will  follow  a  very  differ- 
ent course  in  the  application  of  his  authority,  from  one  who  feels, 
that  our  humanity  is  Divine,  and  can  only  thrive  under  the  shadow 
of  eternal  justice,  rectitude,  and  truth.  The  sensational  moralist, 
as  a  legislator,  will  seek  to  satisfy  our  corporal  desires  and  appetites 
at  whatever  cost ;  the  spiritual  moralist,  as  a  legislator,  will  seek 
first  to  respect  and  to  nurture  the  freedom,  the  justice,  the  moral 
dignity,  from  which  all  true  rational  greatness  must  spring. 

Thirdly, — ^it  is  .hardly  necessary  to  make  any  preliminary  re- 
marks upon  the  manner  in  which  philosophical  ideas  influence  our 
theological  creed  and  our  religiotis  practice.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
foundation  of  theology  is  found  in  the  laws  of  our  reason,  and  the 
witness  they  bear  to  the  being  of  a  God ;  if  it  be  trae,  that  the 
germ  of  the  religious  life  is  cradled  in  the  affections  of  our  nature ; 
if  it  be  true,  that  the  human  intellect  must  decide  upon  the  authen- 
ticity of  a  Divine  revelation,  and  interpret  the  documents  by 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  us ; — then  it  becomes  evident,  that  the 
conclusions  of  philosophy  upon  the  validity  of  reason  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  affections,  must  intimately  affect  the  whole  region  of 
theology  itself.  With  these  few  preliminary  observations,  then,  we 
shall  proceed  at  once  to  the  particular  object  of  the  present  chap- 
ter, namely,  to  point  out,  as  far  as  we  may  be  able,  the  respective 
tendencies  of  the  different  systems  of  philosophy  which  prevail  in 
this  our  nineteenth  century. 


Sect.  I. — On  the  Tendencies  of  Modem  Sensationalism, 

The  first  or  lowest  step  of  sensationalism  is  that  which  teaches 
us  to  attach  an  undue  importance  to  the  intimations  of  the  senses : 
the  extreme  development  of  it  is,  to  symbolize  everything  with  the 
material ;  to  make  the  soul  synonymous  with  the  brain,  and  God 
but  the  abstraction  of  nature.  Between  these  two  points  there  is 
an  infinite  number  of  posit  ors,  which  can  be  held  by  minds  of  a 
sensational  tendency ;  and  an  infinite  number  of  applications  of  the 
views  thus  maintained. 

A.  According,  then,  to  our  proposed  plan,  we  shall  first  notice 
die  tendency  of  sensationalim^ydtj^yai^t^  domain  of  physical  &ci-      j^ 
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ence.  Now,  physical  science,  being  an  expansion  of  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  nature,  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  products  of  a 
sensational  age.  Physics,  however,  are  not  always  regarded  in 
one  and  the  same  point  of  view,  either  in  respect  to  their  nature 
or  their  objects :  they  have  always  had  their  deeper  and  more  re- 
condite, as  well  as  their  more  superficial  movement.  While,  on  the 
one  hand,  lliey  may  simply  include  the  most  commonplace  obser- 
vation of  facts,  yet  they  may  reach,  on  the  other  hand,  the  highest 
degree  of  scientific  abstraction.  Starting  with  a  simple  classifica- 
tion of  palpable  phenomena,  they  may  acquire  progressively  more 
and  more  generality ;  until,  from  being  a  science  of  simple  obser- 
vation, they  V»ecome  at  length,  to  a  great  extent,  one  of  purely  ra- 
tional  deduction.  The  known  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
first  included  in  the  scanty  observations  of  the  Chaldaean  shepherd ; 
now  they  are  reduced  to  the  abstract  doctrine  of  forces  ;  this  doc- 
trine itself,  too,  reposing  upon  the  still  more  abstract  and  recondite 
conceptions  of  power  and  motion. 

Hence,  we  may  observe  the  difference  that  will  manifest  itself 
between  the  science  of  an  objective  and  that  of  a  subjective 
age.  The  former  will  strive  to  create  an  empirical  picture  of  the 
universe ;  it  will  add  fact  to  fact,  and  phenomenon  to  phenomenon, 
until  the  whole  machinery  of  nature,  which  is  open  to  the  outward 
observer,  shall  have  been  described.  The  latter,  on  the  contrarr, 
will  be  ever  searching  either  into  the/o?'ce^  by  which  the  world  ii 
governed,  endeavoring  to  generalize  them  to  their  highest  degree, 
and  seeking  to  reduce  them  to  their  most  abstract  form ;  or,  into 
the  endSy  towards  which  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  ever 
pointing.  The  one  will  investigate  jchiefly  the  matter  of  our 
knowledge,  the  other  will  investigate  the  form ;  the  one  will  col- 
lect the  facts,  the  other  will  explain  the  conceptions  in  which  those 
facts  are  grounded ;  the  one  will  inquire  little  after  the  First  Cause, 
as  lying  beyond  the  range  of  sensible  observation  ;  the  other  will 
attempt  to  conceive  how  all  creation  has  flowed  forth  from  ilie 
prime  creating  mind ;  the  one  will  look  upon  all  things  simply  as 
fads,  the  other  will  view  them  in  relation  to  their  eternal  pur- 
poses. 

Now,  althoiigh  the  rash  spirit  of  the  French  Eacyclopaedist  has 
happily  disappeared,  yet  various  indications  still  exist,  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  of  such  a  sensational  tendency  in  the  investiga- 
tions of  physical  science.  Some  of  these  indications  are  observ. 
able  in  the  department  of  general  ph;'sics,  others  more  especially 
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in  that  of  f >h3'siology.  To  distinguish  these  tender  cies  of  moderir 
sensationalism  from  each  other,  we  may  call  the  former  its  cosmt^ 
logical,  the  latter  its  physiological  tendencies. 

First,  then,  sensationalism  in  its  cosmological  tendencies  always 
evinces  a  disposition  more  or  less  decisive  to  erect  the  idea  of  na- 
ture over  that  of  God  ;  that  is,  to  merge  the  notion  of  a  final  cause 
in  the  totality  of  secondar}' causes  around  us.  So  it  is  in  the  pres- 
ent day.  France,  England,  Germany,  all  three  rivals  to  each 
other  in  the  discoveries  of  science,  have  each  given  recent  mani- 
festations of  the  still  powerful  influence  of  empiricism  within  the 
domain  of  natural  philosophy.  France,  as  might  have  been  sup- 
posed, has  led  the  way.  Not  many  years  have  elapsed  since 
M.  Comte  poured  forth  his  startling  doctrines  upon  the  world,  and 
attempted  to  persuade  mankind  that  this  glorious  universe  which 
we  exhibit,  has  come  into  being  by  the  spontaneous  working  of 
mechanical  laws. 

In  our  own  country,  and  far  more  recently,  the  scientific  world 
has  been  thrown  into  commotion  by  the  anonymous  appearance  of 
the  "  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation."  In  this  work, 
we  have  a  very  plausible,  though  a  very  imperfectly  sustained  ef- 
fort of  empiricism,  to  explain  the  process  of  creation.  God  is  here 
placed  at  some  immeasurable  distance  from  the  universe,  while  it 
is  left  to  proceed  onwards  in  its  process  of  self-development,  and 
to  bring  all  its  multifarious  phenomena  into  being,  by  virtue  of 
certain  laws  originally  impressed  upon  it.  The  theor}%  stripped  of 
all  its  adornments,  is  this  : — That  it  is  possible,  one  vast  univei*se 
of  nebula  being  granted,  to  trace  the  whole  method  by  which  it 
has  assumed  its  present  form*  with  all  its  endless  diversities,  through 
the  medium  of  the  physical  laws  now  seen  to  he  in  operation.  It  is 
true,  that  the  a  posteinori  argument  for  the  being  of  God  is  not 
materially  affected  by  this  system,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  because 
law  must  have  a  creator  and  a  designer,  as  well  as  the  most  fully 
developed  existences  :  but  the  general  impression  of  the  theoiy  is 
one  which  leads  us  to  exclude  Deity  from  any  immediate  connec- 
tion with,  or  interest  in,  the  universe  he  has  made. 

Such  an  eflect,  however,  we  are  far  from  tbinking  rationally  de-* 
duced,  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  physical  pHpcesses  and 
laws,  which  the  author  attempts  to  make  out,  were  fairly  estab- 
lished. Laws,  after  all,  are  merely  abstractions  ;  the  power  itself 
which  works  in  them  is  still  Divine ;  so  that,  should  the  process, 
oy  which  everything  comes  into  being,  be-MrleDglfalgxplajoed,  the 
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proper  xifluence,  so  far  from  excluding  Deity,  would  be  only  lo 
make  us  more  than  ever  cognizant  o(  tlie  immediate  workings  of 
the  Divine  hand  around  us.  The  whole  theory  has  emanated,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  from  a  mind  in  which  the  idea  of  nature  has  ob- 
tained the  great  predominance  over  our  other  fundamental  concep- 
tions, in  which  the  power  of  intelligent  mind  is  sunk  in  the  "vogue 
notion  of  law ;  and  in  which,  as  a  natural  consequence,  Provi- 
dence (that  is,  the  presence  of  the  mind  of  God  in  the  world)  is  re- 
duced almost,  if  not  altogether,  to  a  nonentity.  Those  who  would 
further  investigate  the  conclusions  of  this  remarkable  work,  con- 
clusions so  plausibly  supported  and  so  eloquently  drawn,  should  not 
forbear  to  read  the  article  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  in  which 
the  scientific  accuracy  of  the  unknown  author  is  probed  with  the 
hand  of  a  master,  and  his  theory  estimated  with  great  acuteness. 

Since  the  publication,  we  may  remark,  of  several  works  of  a 
somewhat  similar  tendency,  (of  which  "  Combe's  Constitution  of 
Man**  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen,)  it  has  benome  by  no  means 
uncommon  with  many  besides  the  author  of  the  "Vestiges,''  to  push 
aside  the  doctrine  of  Providence  as  a  thing  altogether  exploded. 
Now  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  common  idea  of  Provi- 
dence has  had  many  absurdities  clinging  around  it,  and  that  such 
works  as  the  above  have  brought  many  truths  respecting  the  influ- 
ence of  the  natural  laws  to  light,  which  had  been  too  much  over- 
looked. But  here  unfortunately  we  find,  as  in  most  other  instances, 
that  a  principle,  when  once  applied  with  success,  is  apt  to  be  gen- 
eralized altogether  beyond* its  legitimate  extent;  and  that  a  true 
idea,  once  too  eagerly  grasped,  is  sure  to  be  worked  threadbare 
before  it  is  fairly  dismissed.  The  fact  that  God  operates  by  the 
medium  of  natural  laws,  does  not,  in  the  least,  exclude  the  idea  of 
providential  interposition  or  superintendence.  What  are  the  nat- 
ural laws  after  all  ?  They  are  not  real  existences.  They  merely 
express  modes  of  tJie  Divine  operation,  which  we  are  able  to  trace 
in  the  world  around  us.  That  God  operates  in  these  modes  does 
not  imply  that  he  operates  in  no  other ;  nor  does  the  fact  that  an 
event  takes  place  by  some  secondary  agency,  exclude  it  from  a 
specific  participation  in  the  Divine  plan  as  a  whole. 

Let  us  assume  a  case  for  example.     Suppose  a  man,  by  some 
act  of  imprudence,  to  contract  a  disease,  and  hasten  on  bis  death 
One  says,  in  contemplating  the  scene,  it  is  a  dispensation  of  Provi 
dence.     Not. at  all,  says  another,  it  is  the  natural  effect  of  the  laws 
which  he  foolishly  violated.     We  rejoin,  however,  that  it  is^botlu. 
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The  man  broke  the  law,  and  paid  the  penalty;  but  every  thoughli 
every  purpose,  every  action,  every  circumstance^  in  a  word,  which 
mfluenced  that  man's  life,  and  led  him  at  length  into  the  fatal  reso- 
lution under  which  he  fell,  has  depended  upon  a  succession  of  agen* 
cies  reaching  back  even  to  his  infancy ;  and  these  agencies,  be  it 
remembered,  all  belong  to  the  region  of  God's  moral  government. 
We  d(.>  not  say  that  they  are  fixed  by  a  stern  necessity,  since  thai 
would  destroy  the  notion  of  human  liberty,  but  they  are  all  under 
the  moral  control  of  Deity  from  first  to  last,  so  that  the  penalty 
which  seems  at  first  to  be  simply  the  result  of  breaking  a  natural 
law,  is  really  an  effect  of  that  providential  power  which  governs  the 
world.  Human  things  may  appear  to  the  unthinking  to  be  abso- 
lutely controlled  by  the  fixed  laws  of  our  being ;  but  if  we  look 
beneath  the  surface,  we  see  the  hand  of  God  moving  all  the  springs, 
and  making  every  event,  even  those  arising  from  our  free  agency 
itself,  contribute  to  the  development  of  his  purposes. 

How  marvellous  an  exemplification  does  history  give  us  of  the 
manner  in  which  human  agency  is  blended  with  Divine  Providence ! 
The  sum  and  substance  of  the  world's  history  is  but  the  aggregate 
of  thb  voluntary  actions  of  mankind  upon  the  stage  of  human  life. 
Whilst,  however,  this  is  the  case,  yet  God  himself  has  composed 
the  drama ;  it  is  he  that  framed  the  law  of  human  progress ;  he  thai 
orings  about  its  accomplishment  by  actions  which  to  us,  indeed, 
are  voluntary,  but  which,  notwithstanding,  form  a  part  of  his  own 
great  plan  from  all  eternity.  To  the  man  who  looks  unbelievingly 
upon  Divine  Providence,  the  world's  history  is  a  problem  that  can 
never  be  solved. 

It  is  not  only  in  France  and  England,  however,  that  we  find  the 
influence  of  sensationalism  within  the  department  of  natural  phi- 
losoi>hy.  Germany,  too,  which  has  recently  been  making  great 
progress  in  physical  research,  has  just  given  rise  to  a  work  of  ex- 
traordinary popularity,  which  stands  forth  in  bold  contrast  to  the 
rationalistic  systems  for  which  that  country  has  been  famed ;  I 
mean  the  **  Cosmos"  of  the  Baron  von  Humboldt.  Little  more, 
perliaps,  could  be  observed  with  justice  respecting  the  sensational 
tendcitcy  of  this  work,  than  the  total  rejection  which  the  author  in- 
dicates of  all  attempts  to  form  an  a  priori  explanation  of  the  laws 
of  the  universe,  and  the  purely  objective  course  which  he  follows 
in  aL  his  own  researches.  We  see  throughout  the  whole  the  tracei 
of  a  mind  in  which  the  observing  powers  are  wonderfully  active, 
while  the  eye  by  which  we  were  designed  to  gaze  .upon  the  super- 
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seiiSuaJ  and  spiritual  world  has,  comparatively  speaking,  grown  dinL 
The  value  of  the  facts  which  are  brought  forward  by  the  l)arQn  is, 
of  course,  not  at  all  affected  by  this  objective  manner  of  viewing 
them ;  the  only  thing  to  be  wished  were  that  the  learned  autiior  had 
gained  some  idea  of  assigning  their  ends,  and  of  trncit:;;  them  u]i  to 
their  Divine  and  spiritual  source.  On  this  point,  however,  his  lar*- 
guage  is  anj'thing  but  satisfactory.  **  In  submitting,**  he  reiparks, 
**  physical  phenomena  and  historical  events  to  the  exercise  of  the 
reflective  faculty,  and  in  ascending,  by  reasoning,  to  their  c;iu::cs, 
we  become  more  and  more  penetrated  by  that  ancient  belief,  tliat 
the  forces  inherent  in  matter  and  those  regulating  the  moral  world 
exert  their  action  under  the  presence  of  a  primordial  necessity,  and 
according  to  movements  periodically  renewed  at  longer  or  shorter 
intervals."  And,  again,  he  says,  **  True  to  the  character  of  my 
earlier  writings,  and  to  the  nature  of  my  occupations,  I  confine 
myself  strctly  to  empirical  considerations.  This  is  the  only  ground 
upon  which  1  feel  myself  competent  to  move  without  sense  of 
insecurity."  And  so  this  is  the  end  of  a  long  life's  search  into 
the  wonders  and  glories  of  nature — either  to  hover  in  doubt  and 
insecurity  around  the  idea  of  a  primordial  necessity,  or  to  rntevi.<iri 
that  of  a  godless  universe.  Thus  it  is,  while  the  spiritual  eye  and 
the  higher  reason  can  see  God  all  around,  the  sensational  theorist, 
forever  immersed  in  the  "dark  windings  of  the  material  ai;«{  ihe 
earthy,"  gradually  loses  all  perception  of  the  infinite  and  i!ie  Di- 
vine. Here,  as  everywhere,  the  error  of  sensationalism  in  the  de- 
partment of  natural  philosophy  is  one  of  defect ;  the  observer  is 
impelled  onwards  to  an  unlimited  extent  in  the  collection  of  data, 
but  he  stops  short  in  his  investigation  ere  he  has  attempted  to  trace 
them  to  their  first  cause,  or  to  realize  the  manner  in  which  the 
material  is  all  cradled  and  embosomed  in  the  spiritual. 

So  far,  thon,  we  notice  the  present  aspect  of  sensationalism  in 
its  cosmological  tendency ;  we  now  add  a  few  words  respecting 
its  physiological  tendency.  Here,  as  in  the  last  case,  the  gross 
materialism  of  the  French  sensational  school  is  at  present  com- 
paratively seldom  met  with.  Few  will  at  present  attempt  to  ar- 
gue, like  Cabanis,  that  all  intelligence  consists  in  sensation,  and 
that  all  .sensation  resides  in  the  nerves ;  the  bolder  assumptions  of 
this  system  consequently  have  been  fairly  controverted  and  over- 
thrown. Whilst,  however,  the  svstem  as  a  whole  has  bc^en  re- 
futed,  yet  the  same  doctrine  under  another  form  virtually  lives  on, 
in  that  peculiar  s(*hool  of  cerebra.  physiology,  which  has  adopted 
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extreme  phroiin'ogical  principles.  In  this  view  cf  the  case,  ma* 
terialism  has  far  greater  plausibility.  The  theory  of  Cabanis  was 
not  built  upon  any  true  idea.  It  was  an  enormous  error  to  assert, 
that  all  intelligence  is  but  a  form  of  sensation ;  and  not  less  so,  to 
sOppose  that  sensation  resides  in  the  nerves ;  but  the  materialism 
of  the  ultra-phroiiologists  is  grounded  upon  a  true  idea,  namely, 
that  cerebral  development  is  inseparably  connected  (as  we  are 
now  constituted)  with  mental  manifestation.  Let  the  notion  of 
eflicient  causes  be  rejected ;  let  simple  antecedence  and  conse- 
(juence  be  regarded  as  the  whole  process  of  causation  ;  and  from 
the  phrenological  hypothesis  materialism  necessarily  results.  The 
argument  lies  in  a  small  compass.  Here  is  the  antecedent  on  the 
one  hand,  namely,  cerebral  excitement ;  here  is  the  consequent  on 
the  other,  mental  manifestation.  What  need  have  we  of  any  link 
between  them,  termed  mind  or  spirit  ?  The  whole  process  is  com- 
plete without  it.  The  reply  to  this  is  a  simple  one,  namely,  that 
all  causation  implies  power  or  force ;  that  power,  wherever  ex- 
erted or  through  whatever  medium,  is  an  immaterial  thing ;  much 
more  so,  that  wondrous  power  of  which  we  are  hourly  conscious, 
and  which  we  term  mind.  The  due  analysis  of  the  idea  we  have 
under  the  one  term  power,  cuts  at  the  root  of  all  materialism,  of 
whatever  nature  or  complexion  it  may  be.  We  lay  the  more 
streKFs  upon  making  this  analysis  aright,  and  firmly  grasping  the 
h\v'A  resulting  from  it,  because  the  present  tendency  of  sensation- 
alism, in  the  hands  of  the  phrenologist,  is  fast  bearing  us  back  to 
the  materialism  we  had  disowned,  and  can  only  be  stayed  by  up- 
holding the  infinite  distinction  between  the  organ  or  law  of  any 
operation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  power  which  produces  it  on 
the  other. 

Before  we  conclude  these  remarks  upon  the  influence  of  sensa- 
tionalism within  the  department  of  physics,  we  must  add  a  word 
or  two  refipecting  its  influence  upon  the  method  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation. It  is  here  that  the  assistance  of  philoso]:)hy  is  more  im- 
mediately felt,  and  more  imperatively  demanded.  A'igorous  efforts 
have  been  put  forth  from  time  to  time  in  our  own  day.  to  reduce 
the  laws  of  induction  to  a  system  of  definite  rules,  and  base  them 
upon  philosophical  principles ;  and  these  efforts  in  every  case  have 
been  modified  by  the  metaphysical  views  which  the  author  of  them 
has  adopted.  The  two  great  writers  on  the  logic  of  induction, 
which  our  age  can  boast  as  peculiarly  its  own,  are  Profe^jsor  Whe- 
well  and  Mi'.  flflliy|^se  wprks,  when  j>ut|>  side.hv  si^^^.u:ii 
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other,  present  a  very  instructive  instance  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  fundamenta  principles  of  philosophy  can  bear  upon  the  nielliod 
of  scientific  research.  The  former,  as  we  have  aheady  seen,  is 
decidedly  of  an  anti- sensational  tendency ;  and  the  effect  of  this  is 
seen  in  the  whole  theory  he  has  propounded  respecting  the  con- 
struction of  science.*  The  latter  must  be  reckoned  as  belonging 
to  the  sensationalist  school.  Yet  so  different  in  his  sensationalism 
from  what  we  have  seen  in  the  French  materialist,  that  we  may 
almost  regard  him  as  a  proof  of  the  reaction  which  has  set  in 
against  their  extreme  empirical  principles.  The  stress  which  is 
laid  upon  the  deductive  method;  the  close,  and  often  admirable 
analyses  which  are  given  of  many  of  our  fundamental  conceptions, 
and  the  whole  tone  of  philosophical  thinking  by  which  his  **  Logic*' 
s  characterized,  manifest  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  of  the 
•shallow  empiricism  of  the  preceding  age.  We  believe  that  the 
method  of  science  in  the  hands  of  such  analysts  is  not  destined  to 
continue  slavishly  conformed  to  the  Baconian  model,  but  that  it 
will  become  more  and  more  deductive,  in  proportion  as  the  data 
are  enlarged  upon  which  legitimate  deduction  can  proceed. 

/?.  We  advance  now  to  notice  the  tendencies  of  sensationalism, 
as  seen  in  the  department  of  legislation.  Many  of  the  philosophers, 
both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  who  have  taken  any  comprehen- 
sive views  of  mental  science,  have  applied  their  system  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  fundamental  principles  of  jurisprudence.  Seve- 
ral of  our  English  philosophical  writers,  for  example,  from  Hobbes 
downwards,  have  applied  their  principles  to  the  elucidation  of  this 
subject ;  and  a  still  greater  number,  perhaps,  of  the  French  moral- 
ists, induced,  probably,  by  the  political  asspect  of  their  country, 
have  attempted  to  philosophize  upon  the  grounds  of  law,  govern- 
ment, and  social  life.  Germany,  too,  though  so  much  more  fixed 
in  its  political  relations,  and  so  much  more  given  to  transcendental 
researches,  yet  has  not  been  behindhand  in  deducing  theories  of 
legislation  from  the  different  metaphysical  systems  it  has  origi- 
nated. Thus,  it  is  evident,  that  the  various  philosophical  ideas, 
which  have  been  in  vogue,  have  had  great  influence  upon  the  po- 
litical principles  of  every  age. 

Now,  if  all  human  knowledge  be  reducible  to  the  three  funda- 
mental ideas  of  self,  nature,  and  God,  it  follows,  that  every  theory 
of  law  and  government  must  find  its  primary  conception  in  one  of 
these  nations.     On  passing  the  different  theories  of  governinont 

*  See  oar  remark.sui)oii  WbeT\-c)i.  it.  the  nection  upon  Modern  Enoiishldealuoiu 
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before  our  view,  we  find,  accordingly,  that  they  admit  of  a  very 
easy  classification,  on  this  principle.  Some  jurists,  foi  example, 
regard  all  law  as  proceeding  from  God ;  his  is  the  right  supreme, 
and  He  has  delegated  a  divine  right  to  whomsoever  He  will,  to 
exercise  power  and  authority  in  the  world.  Those,  accordingly, 
to  whom  this  right  is  granted,  are  the  only  proper  dispensers  of 
law  to  man— every  human  enactment  being  founded  on  the  Divine 
will,  expressed  through  them  as  its  appointed  organ.  Another 
theory,  or,  we  may  say,  class  of  theories,  is  built  upon  the  inde- 
structible facts  and  phenomena  of  the  human  mind.  Man  has  the 
notion  oi  justice ;  he  sees  in  every  fellow-man  the  possessor  of 
certain  inalienable  rights ;  and  upon  these  firm  moral  convictions 
of  the  human  mind,  the  social  fabric  is  to  be  erected.  Again,  a 
third  hypothesis  bases  all  human  legislation  upon  mere  expediency 
or  utility ;  moral  principle,  as  a  separate  ground  of  legal  enact« 
ment,  being  discarded,  and  the  outward  happiness  of  the  commu- 
nity being  the  sole  guide,  by  which  the  legislator  is  to  be  directed 
in  his  course. 

Of  these  three  hypotheses,  the  last  is  evidently  that  which  would 
result  from  a  sensational  philosophy;  the  two  former  would  as 
naturally  flow  from  an  idealistic  or  a  mystical  system.  Sensational 
ethics  affirm,  that  a  thing  is  right  because  it  is  expedient — the 
ethics  of  idealism  maintain,  that  it  is  expedient  because  it  is  right. 
In  this,  we  have  presented  to  us  the  great  question,  which  stands 
at  the  threshold  of  all  morals  and  all  legislation ;  and  it  is  accord- 
ing as  the  one  or  other  hypothesis  is  accepted,  that  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  the  succeeding  system  will  be  determined.  Let  us  see 
how  these  conclusions  are  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  present 
century. 

No  author,  in  modern  times,  has  advocated  tliQ  sensational  tlie- 
ory  of  morals  with  so  great  warmth  and  vigor  as  Jeremy  Bentham ; 
it  is  in  the  political  school  of  Bentham,  therefore,  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  due  influence  of  sensationalism,  as  applied  to  the  de- 
partment of  legislation.  And  what  is  the  doctrine  which  that 
school  has  maintained  ?  It  has  maintained,  that  the  sole  basis  of 
Mght  is  expediency;  that  the  sole  incentive  to  human  action  is 
self-interest;  and  that  all  law  and  all  government  must  j  roceed 
upon  the  sup|)osition,  that  men  will  be  influenced  exclusively  by 
motives  of  personal  advancement.  This  doctrine,  indeed,  we  inus^ 
admit,  holds  a  somewhat  strong  position,  from  the  fact  <i  its  em« 
so  'arge  an  arnomit  of  truth,  to  .cOiUiterbalance  its 
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deficiency  in  principle  No  one  can  deny  that  self-interest  is  a 
very  fruitful  motive  to  human  action,  and  that  the  legislator  must 
k.eep  this  in  view,  in  ail* the  details  of  his  legislative  arrangements* 
Lt  was  just  to  this  point,  therefore,  that  Bentham  directed  his  chief 
attention ;  and  few  there  are  who  would  be  unwilling  to  accord 
%im  his  meed  of  praise,  for  the  many  abuses  he  exposed,  and  the 
uany  sound  truths  he  inculcated.  But  with  all  his,  we  are  far  from 
•hinking  that  Bentham  rose  to  the  full  height  of  his  argupnent,  or 
^sted  his  primary  principles  upon  a  right  foundation.  Legislation, 
nhen  adapted  simply  to  the  outward  circumstances  of  the  com- 
munity, and  springing  from  the  morals  of  self-interest,  may,  at  first 
sight,  appear  very  popular  in  its  results ;  but,  with  all  this,  it  is  for- 
gotten, that  men  are  by  far  the  most  powerfully  moved  by  educa- 
tional, moral,  and  spiritual  motives,  and  that,  while  immediate 
abuses  can  be  kept  oflT  by  an  external  policy,  yet  the  true  great- 
ness, happiness,  and  stability  of  a  country  can  only  be  secured  by 
inculcating,  by  all  possible  methods,  in  all  institutions,  and  upon  all 
minds,  eternal  justice  and  truth.  The  principle  of  expediency,  we 
allow,  must  not  be,  by  any  means,  neglected,  in  legislating  for  the 
physical  interests  of  the  people  ;  but  expediency  becomes  a  danger 
and  a  curse,  the  moment  it  fails  to  take  its  stand  upon  the  laws  of 
Dur  moral  nature,  upon  the  principles  of  eternal  rectitude,  between 
man  and  man. 

By  far  the  most  slle  advocate  of  Bentham's  school  of  legislation, 
nthis  country,  waa  Mr.  James  Mill ;  and  as  this  acute  writer  has 
given  us  both  an  "  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,"  and  an  "  Essay 
on  Government,"  we  csn,  in  his  case,  trace  the  influence  of  a  sen- 
sational philosophy  upon  the  theory  of  legislation,  with  much  greater 
ease  and  distinctness.  The  whole  theory  is  here  seen  to  flow  from 
the  fundamental  principle  that  all  our  mental  phenomena  arise  from 
sensation,  as  their  primary  source.  If  this  principle  be  true,  then 
sensation  is  generically  the  same  as  desire ;  desire,  moreover,  is 
identical  with  the  will.  Consequently,  all  the  phenomena  of  our 
moral  being  are  but  different  cases,  in  which  we  seek  the  fulfilment 
of  our  desires ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  the  gratification  of  our  sen- 
sitivity. With  such  a  psychology,  morals  become  necessarily  of 
the  selfish  character;  all  motives  to  action  must  centre  in  our  per- 
sonai  happiness ;  and  legislation,  consequently,  must  regard  man  as 
imi)elled  by  no  other  impulses  or  principles,  in  the  whole  course  of 

his  practical  life. 
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It,  cannot,  we  contend,  be  sustained  with  any  approach  to  plausi 
bLity.  For  what  does  interest  mean  ?  If  it  mean  the  genera 
well-being,  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  nuinber,  then  we 
know  that  many  will  sacrifice  this  to  their  own  private  ends;  or, 
if  it  mean  the  prominent  desire  which  exists,  at  any  given  time, 
in  the  mind,  then  we  know  that  many  desire,  and  feel  that  they 
desire,  what  is  not  to  their  interest  at  all.  In  the  whole  of  this 
theory  of  expediency,  whether  applied  to  ethics  or  legislation,  there 
is  an  omission  of  the  element  of  the  will,  the  human  personality, 
with  all  the  moral  principles  originally  impressed  upon  it.  Once 
regard  men  as  possessors  of  a  moral  nature,  as  impelled  or  restrained 
by  the  voice  of  conscience,  as  having  the  broad  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong  marked  out  in  plain  characters  upon  their  very  being, 
and  inheriting  a  freedom  of  action,  by  which  they  can  follow  vol- 
untarily the  one  course  or  the  other ;  once  regard  them,  in  a  word, 
as  having  a  tribunal  of  justice  within,  and  convinced  of  an  eternal 
justice  hereafter,  and  you  see  before  you  springs  of  action  more 
potent  than  all  self-interest,  and  elements  of  social  life,  which  must 
lie  at  the  basis  of  all  true  legislation.  Sensationalism,  wanting  in 
these  fundamental  ideas  and  principles,  has  thrown  out  upon  the 
public,  from  time  to  time,  theories  of  government,  as  crude  in  their 
plan,  as  Utopian  in  their  execution.  Social  systems  in  England, 
iriflustrial  theories  on  the  Continent,  and  models  of  republics  in  both, 
have  been  held  up  for  the  admiration  of  the  world  ;  but  all,  as  far 
as  they  regard  man  merely  in  his  external  relations,  and  consider 
him  as  the  creature  of  outward  circumstanires,  evince  a  radical 
deficiency,  which  nothing  but  sounder  views  of  human  nature  can 
supply.  If  the  actions  of  mankind  are  to  be  regulated,  so  as  to 
conduce  to  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  community,  then  the  foun* 
dation  of  all  such  regulations  is  to  be  found,  not  in  a  calculation  of 
consequences,  which,  to  our  short-sightedness,  must  be  infinitely 
imperfect,  but  in  a  clear  comprehension  of  those  moral  laws,  which 
God  himself  has  formed,  as  the  directories  of  human  action,  and  the 
sources  of  the  gradual  perfection  of  human  society. 

C  It  yet  remains  to  notice  the  tendency  of  sensationalism,  as 
exhibited  in  its  bearing  upon  theology.  As  all  human  knowledge 
rests  upon  the  three  notions  of  nature,  mind,  and  God,  it  follows, 
that  an  intelligence,  in  which  these  notions  each  occupy  their  due 
place,  and  keep  up  the  exact  balance  which  was  intended  to  exist 
'n  oi  r  mental  constitution,  must  be  in  the  most  natural  and  per* 
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these  notions  become  too  prominent,  the  other  two  must  propor 
tionally  sink  into  the  shade,  until,  perchance,  their  fading  huet 
entirely  vanish  away. 

Now,  theology,  in  its  broadest  acceptation,  is  based  upon  two 
of  these  fundamental  notions — those,  namely,  of  mind  and  of  God. 
Accordingly,  if  the  idea  of  the  material,. or  the  visible,  become  all-* 
predominant  in  the  mind,  just  in  the  same  proportion,  (and  that  by 
a  fixed  law  of  our  nature,)  must  the  thoughts,  on  which  theology 
is  built,  become  dim,  and  the  theology  itself  be  shallow  and  incom- 
plete.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  mind,  whose  attention  is  mainly  di- 
rected to  external  things,  experiences  a  want  of  intensity  in  all  its 
religious  conceptions,  and  though  speculatively  convinced  of  their 
truth,  yet  can  never  realize  them  with  clearness  and  with  power. 
On  these  principles,  we  can  easily  estimate  the  effect  of  a  sensa- 
tional philosophy  upon  man's  perception  of  religious  truth ;  for, 
just  in  proportion  as  the  sensational  element  becomes  more  pre- 
dominant, shall  we  find  elevated  and  spiritual  views,  both  of  GkxI 
and  of  man,  dying  away,  until  they  become  at  length  altogether 
unappreciated. 

First,  let  us  illustrate  the  truth  of  these  conclusions,  with  respect 
to  our  ilteistic  conceptions.  The  unbeclouded  reason,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  man's  mental  development,  conceives  of  God,  as  an 
infinite  personality ;  to  it,  the  immensity  of  the  Deity  does  not 
detract  aught  from  his  individuality,  as  the  presiding  mind,  that 
directs  the  universe  by  unerring  wisdom  and  benevolence.  Nay, 
further ;  philosophy  has  not  repudiated  the  existence  of  those  diver- 
sities in  the  Divine  unity,  the  reflection  of  which  there  is  in  man 
himself.  The  spiritual  vision,  even  of  some  heathen  minds,  did 
not  fail  to  see  in  the  infinite  being  that  blending  of  unity  and  plu- 
rality, which  is  the  type  of  ail  perfection ;  and  to  the  Christian 
idealist,  the  mystery  of  a  Trinity  has  rarely  proved  a  stone  of 
stumbling,  or  a  rock  of  offence.  But  no  sooner  does  reason  be- 
come "  immersed  in  matter,'*  than  these  conceptions  of  Deity  gro\* 
strange  and  incredible — his  personality,  as  a  mind,  becomes  grad 
ually  sunk  in  the  general  notion  of  a  great  first  cause,  and  his  spe^ 
cific  moral  attributes,  in  the  physical  idea  of  his  immensity  and 
infinity. 

Were  we  called  upon  to  explain  the  progressive  influence  of^^jk^*^ 
sensationaism  upon  man's  theistic  conceptions,  we  should  do  so^^r^.'''WttfPr 


somewhat  in  the  following  manner.     The  first  effect  is 
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makes  itself  apparent  by  oT^erturning  the  doctrine  of  a  particiila 
providence ;  next,  in  order  to  remove  the  Divine  working  furthei 
away  from  ihe  world,  secondary  causes  are  adduced  to  explain,  ntd 
only  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  but  also  the  direction  of  human 
life ;  and  then,  lastly,  the  process  advancing  one  step  further,  ii 
begins  to  be  an  object  of  speculation  and  of  doubt  whether  there 
be  a  distinct  personality  in  the  Deity  or  not ;  until,  at  length,  the 
conception  of  God  is  entirely  blended  with  that  of  the  order  and 
unity  of  nature. 

Again,  equally  decisive  is  the  effect  of  sensationalism  upon  the 
views  we  have  been  taught  to  entertain  of  man  as  a  creature  of 
God.  To  the  eye  of  sense  a  state  of  moral  perfection  is  something 
altogether  transcendental — the  dream  of  some  glowing  imagina- 
tion. To  it  the  present  life  appears  void  of  any  moral  perturba- 
tion  ;  man  needs  no  redemption  from  it ;  he  requires  no  Divine 
impulse  beyond  what  exists  originally  in  his  own  faculties ;  and  as 
for  immortality,  it  is  a  boon  which  he  ra»y  long  to  realize,  but  the 
reality  of  which  is  by  no  means  clear  and  certain.  In  a  word, 
man  is  to  the  sensationalist  wholly  material;  his  pleasure  on  earth 
is  but  the  result  of  nervous  affections ;  and  it  is  hard  to  give  any 
reason  why  the  capacity  of  thought  itself  should  not  pass  away  for- 
ever when  the  bodily  structure  is  dissolved  by  death. 

Such,  we  might  predict,  would  naturally  be  the  dictates  of  a 
sensational  philosophy ;  such,  experience  tells  us,  that  they  actually 
are.  The  first  real  philosopher  of  more  recent  times,  who  advo- 
cated the  doctrines  of  materialism  with  zeal  and  ability,  was  Di. 
Priestley  ;  and  the  influence  of  these  doctrines  upon  his  theologi- 
cal views  was  plain  and  undeniable.  We  see  in  him  a  living  rep- 
resentative of  the  sensational  theologian,  in  the  first  stage  of  his 
prioress  towards  the  system  we  have  just  described.  That  this  is 
the  tendency  of  Priestley's  Philosophy,  as  it  regards  theolc^cal 
opinion,  has  been  granted  by  many  of  his  own  professed  followers, 
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which  we  see  exemplified  in  France  at  the  commencement  of  the 
{present  century,)  little  additional  impulse  has  there  been  required 
to  draw  the  deluded  minds  of  its  votaries  into  such  an  abyss  of 
scepticism  as  we  have  already  described. 

To  go  very  particularly  into  this  branch  of  the  subject,  how- 
ever, might,  we  fear,  seem  to  savor  of  religious  partisanship  rather 
than  philosophical  impartiality.  To  prevent  this,  we  shall  avoid 
entering  into  details,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  assertion  of  this 
one  fact :  that  where  the  study  of  nature,  in  its  various  phenom- 
ena, occupies  the  mind's  chief  attention  ;  where  there  is  the  per- 
petual attempt  to  account  for  everything  by  some  secondary,  and 
that,  perchance,  a  material  cause ;  where  the  notion  of  matter  ab- 
sorbs that  of  force,  and  the  trains  of  thought  flow  habitually  to- 
wards the  visible  rather  than  the  invisible,  tliere  has  ever  been  a 
weakening  of  our  ideas  of  God,  of  providence,  of  inspiration,  of 
moral  perfection,  and  of  immortality  hereafter.  By  the  mere 
force  of  a  mental  habit,  all  our  religious  conceptions  may  be  di- 
luted without  one  of  them  being  formally  renounced ;  until,  at 
length,  the  impression  of  them  fades  away,  and  they  all  sink  to- 
gether into  oblivion. 

These  assertions,  we  fear,  are  exemplified  to  a  very  wide  extent 
m  the  theological  life  of  the  present  day.  England  is,  at  this  mo- 
ment, almost  entirely  destitute  of  a  spiritual  philosophy ;  for  the 
few  attempts  which  have  been  recently  put  forth  to  create  one, 
have  not  as  yet  made  any  extensive  progress,  even  amongst  the 
more  thoughtful  of  the  people.  Devoid,  therefore,  of  this  influ- 
ence, and  absorbed  so  largely  in  the  practical,  the  minds,  even  of 
the  educated  classes,  have  everything  to  attract  them  to  external 
interests,  and  almost  nothing  to  lead  them  into  the  regions  of  deep 
spiritual  reflection.  It  is  useless  to  urge,  in  reply  to  this,  that  the 
people  have  pure  religious  principles  inculcated  upon  them  as  a 
guide  to  the  higher  life  ;  for,  however  pure  may  be  the  system,  of 
religion  that  is  presented,  yet,  if  reflective  habits  are  not  formed 
and  nurtured,  religion  itself  will  quickly  assume  the  coloring  of  the 
mediiun  through  which  it  is  viewed,  and  ritualism  boldly  station 
itself  instead  of  penitence  at  the  confessional,  and  instead  of 
prayer  at  the  altar ;  yea,  and  will  even  mount  the  sacred  desk  in 
the  place  of  holy  intelligence,  to  defend  a  system,  instead  of  con- 
tending earnestly  for  truth. 

Ritualism,  more  or  less,  prevails  in  the  present  age  amongst  all 
communities ;  a  necessary  result,  indeed,  of  the  absence  of  a  ^irit- 
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ual  philosophy.  Ev^en  if  there  be  in  many  cases  sincerity  enougli, 
yet  there  is  for  the  most  part  too  little  of  the  reflective,  too  much 
impatience  at  thinking  beyond  the  leading-strings  of  custom  or  of 
sense,  too  weak  a  capacity  of  realizing  the  spiritual,  except  in 
name,  to  resist  its  chilling  encroachments.  The  tendency  of  the 
religious  life  amongst  us  is  almost  always  towards  outward  com- 
bination. That  is  to  say,  men  rely  upon  each  other  in  the  battle 
of  good  against  evil,  instead  of  relying  upon  the  might  of  truth  to 
conquer  the  world.  Christianity  is  thought  to  flourish  in  propor- 
tion as  we  can  form  societies,  raise  wealth  to  maintain  them,  and 
call  together  large  masses  of  minds  at  once  to  express  their  joy, 
and  feed  their  excitement.  Little  is  it  considered  thai  one  mind^ 
going  forth  into  the  world,  with  an  intense  realization  of  the  spirit- 
uitl,  armed  witii  t^e  deepest  subjective  convictions  of  truth,  and 
cherishing  a  calm,  but  piercing  faith,  instead  of  a  vague  educa- 
tional belief,  will  do  more  for  the  Church  and  for  the  world,  than  a 
thousand  minds  valiant  only  for  a  system. 

To  these  convictions  many  are  unquestionably  becoming  alive. 
There  is,  we  believe,  a  perception  nascent  throughout  Europe, 
that  Christianity  is  as  yet  too  much  on  the  surface,  and  too  little 
absorbed  by  the  intellectual  nature  of  man ;  that  it  has  been  too 
much  an  affair  of  education  and  profession,  and  too  little  a  great 
necessity  for  satisfying  the  reason.  As  Catholicism  was  based 
upon  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  so  Protestantism  has  been 
based  upon  the  infallibility  of  the  Creed.  Perhaps  the  next  step 
in  the  historical  development  of  Christianity  may  be  that,  in  which 
both  shall  rally  round  the  infallibility  of  absolute  and  eternal  truth 
as  developed  in  the  Christian  system,  and  leave  all  contention  for 
the  temporary  and  the  relative  to  die  away.  To  such  a  consum- 
mation the  rise  of  a  spiritual  philosophy  alone  can  lead  the  way. 

Looking  around,  then,  upon  the  philosophical  horizon  as  a  whole, 
we  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  objective  char- 
acter of  the  present  age,  the  star  of  sensationalism  is  on  the  wane. 
Never  had  it  appeared  with  such  brightness  as  it  did  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  present.  In  every 
country,  however,  the  reaction  has  taken  place.  Germany  is  still 
idealistic  ;  France  has  abjured  its  materialism  ;  England  is  becom- 
ing divided  between  the  philosophy  of  Scotland  and  Germany ; 
and  even  in  America,  Locke  has  become  well  nigh  obsolete.  The 
effects  of  this  reaction  are  now  to  be  looked  for  in  all  the  different 
spheres  of  mental  ^ictivit^^a^d  oh^  noay  these  pulsations  of  the 
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great  spirit  of  humanity  lead  us  ever  nearer  to  happiness  and  to 
truth. 


SB»yT.  II.— On  the  Tendencies  of  Modem  Idealism, 


Few  unprejudiced  minds  would  now  deny  that  idealism  (we  use 
the  word  in  its  broadest  signification)  occupies  at  present  a  proud 
position  before  the  face  of  Europe.  In  one  form  or  another  it  is 
enthroned  in  almost  all  the  schools  of  learning  where  philosophy  is 
studied.  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  have  both  come  back,  with  little 
exception,  to  the  philosophy  of  Reid;  and  seem  to  be  recanting 
the  sensational  heresy  they  began  to  imbibe  under  the  impressive 
genius  of  Brown  and  Mylne.  Cambridge  no  longer  bows  to  the 
authority  of  Locke  or  Hartley  ;  but,  amidst  all  its  devotedness  to 
physical  science,  is  evincing  a  manifest  sympathy  with  intellectual 
philosophy,  and  clearly  indicating  that  the  tendency  of  many  minds 
is  verging  towards  the  spiritual  and  the  ineal.  In  the  schools  of 
France  the  power  and  energy  of  eclecticism,  as  developed  in 
recent  times,  has  turned  the  ideological  system  well  nigh  into  a 
matter  of  past  history ;  whilst  Germany,  from  Koenigsberg  to 
Basle,  is  still  advocating  the  most  profound  systems  of  idealism. 
To  the  attentive  observer  it  is  most  evident,  that  there  has  been 
infused  into  European  society  a  stronger  faith  in  the  spiritual  than 
existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  The  reign 
of  sense  has  begun  to  give  way  to  that  of  reflection ;  and  it  is  now 
at  least  possible  to  bring  out  our  thoughts  respecting  divine  and 
supersensual  things,  even  in  a  philosophical  form,  without  being 
met  with  a  smile  either  of  pity  or  contempt.  Literature  has 
caught  the  radiance  of  these  loftier  conceptions,  and  poetry  has 
found  in  them  a  field  of  delight,  hitherto  almost  untried.  Minds 
which  could  only  relish  the  stimulating  sensualism  of  Byron  begin 
to  feel  that  there  is  something  which  strikes  a  deeper  note  to  the 
inmost  soul  in  the  poetic  phlicisophy  of  Wordsworth.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  flesh  (to  use  a  scriptural  phrase),  with  its  passions  and 
instincts,  is  yielding  to  the  might  of  the  spirit.  We  shall  proceed, 
therefore,  to  make  a  few  observations  in  order  to  exhibit  the  pres- 
ent tendencies  of  idealism,  as  evinced  in  science,  legislation,  and 
religion. 

1.  And,  first,  with  regard  to  science.  Here  the  effect  of  meta- 
physical investigations  is,  perhaps,  legs^  readily  observed  than  in 
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many  other  departments  of  human  knowledge.  Science  depend! 
so  much  upon  empirical  observation  and  experiment,  that  our  atter- 
tion  is  almost  certain  to  be  directed  to  them  as  the  chief  agents  in 
its  progress.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  method 
of  scientific  research  is  owing  very  little  to  outward  observation, 
but  almost  entirely  to  philosophical  thinking ;  and  that  upon  the 
employ»Tient  of  the  right  method  mainly  depends  all  real  success 
In  addition  to  this,  it  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the/un^- 
7/j.ental  questions  in  physics  always  partake  of  an  abstract  or  specu- 
lative character,  which  can  be  elucidated  by  no  empirical  process 
whatever.  The  influence  of  idealism,  therefore,  within  the  de- 
partmeiU  of  science,  will  be  seen  chiefly  in  the  improved  methods 
of  investigation,  and  in  the  more  accurate  studv  and  fuller  eluci- 
dation  of  the  primary  ideas  on  which  science  itself  is  founded. 
To  verify  this  experimentally,  we  must  see  if  it  be  borne  out  by 
the  facts,  which  the  recent  history  of  science  has  presented. 

For  this  purpose  let  any  one  compare  the  writings  of  our  living 
philosophers  with  those  of  the  brilliant  age  of  the  French  Encj- 
clopaedia,  and  say  whether  the  contrast  in  this  respect  is  not  at 
once  most  obvious.  Let  him  take  down  a  volume  of  D'Alembert, 
and  after  that,  one  on  a  similar  subject  by  Whewell,  and  then  (»b- 
serve  how  much  more  fully  and  satisfactorily  the  latter  of  the  t^o 
has  probed  the  primary  conceptions  of  science,  and  how  much 
more  readily  he  draws  inferences  of  pure  reason  from  outward  and 
visible  tlrju-'j.  The  one  generalizes  the  objects  of  nature  in  their 
external  relations,  the  other  traces  the  phenomena  around  us  to  the 
primary  conception,  subjectively  considered,  from  which  they 
spring.  1*0  tiie  former  nature  is  exactly  what  it  appears  to  the 
eye — a  stupendous  machinery  ever  proceeding  onwards  by  regular 
and  unerring  laws ;  to  the  latter  it  is  a  glorious  myster}^  necessa- 
rily prompting  us  to  the  conception  of  spiritual  agencies,  which 
agencies  are  in  fact  only  the  "  Indications  of  the  Creator,"  the  va- 
ried forms  in  which  a  divine  and  spiritual  power  is  difTusing  itself 
through  its  own  immense  creation. 

The  importance  of  duly  explaining  the  conceptions  of  science, 
and  of  drawing  from  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world  infer- 
ences respecting  the  spiritual,  is  twofold.  First,  it  is  of  no  little 
value  to  the  right  interpretation  of  the  facts  which  are  adduced, 
that  tiiese  conceptions  should  be  clearly  apprehended.  Th's  view 
of  the  case  has  been  proved  and  illustrated  by  Dr.  Whewell,  accom 
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almost  all  the  branches  of  natural  philosophy.  On  thiS  point 
therefore,  we  shall  not  enter  more  fully  at  present,  but  refer  the 
reader  to  the  explanations  he  will  find  in  the  "  Philosophy  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences."  But,  secondly,  apart  from  all  this,  the  influ- 
ence of  nature  upon  the  human  mind,  morally  considered,  is  incon- 
ceivably altered  when  we  view  everything  around  us  as  replete 
with  life,  and  that  life  divine.  To  our  moral  instincts,  what  avails 
a  huge  piece  of  unconscious  mechanism,  however  perfect  and  har- 
monious  ?  The  idea  of  an  eternal  and  irresistible  necessity,  how- 
ever it  may  inspire  us  with  awe.  does  not  strike  a  single  chord  of 
our  better  feelinri^s.  But  when  this  mechanism  is  recognized  as  the 
direct  product  of  a  mind,  or  a  personality  like  our  own,  when  it  is 
regarded  as  answering  some  great  and  beneficent  end,  as  moving 
ever  onwards  to  some  vast  destiny ;  then,  indeed,  nature  appears 
no  longer  dead  ;  she  becomes  replete  with  moral  significancy ;  she 
appeals  to  our  deepest  sympathies  and  feelings ;  she  is  the  very 
link  that  connects  us  with  Deity  itself 

From  these  observations  we  form  the  general  conclusion,  that 
the  tendency  which  idealism  exhibits  in  connection  with  physical 
science,  is  to  raise  the  idea  of  nature  above  that  of  mechanism, 
and  to  impart  to  it  a  life  and  a  soul.  Sensationalism  views  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe  merely  as  a  dull  succession  of  changes. 
Idealism  views  them  as  the  productions  of  a  living  agency.  By 
the  former,  the  conception  of  power  as  effecting  change  around  us 
is  depressed  or  disowned ;  by  the  latter,  it  is  raised  to  the  promi- 
nence which  it  rightly  demands. 

Accordingly,  if  power  be  something  p  al  (though  supersensual) 
we  are  almost  necessarily  led,  by  an  ideal  philosophy,  to  inquire 
into  its  origin  and  nature.  The  powers  inherent  in  unorganized 
masses — the  powers  of  vegetable  and  animal  life — the  powers  of 
passion  and  instinct — the  powers  of  human  intelligence — all  be- 
come subjects,  not  of  transcendental  speculation,  but  of  philosophi- 
cal interest.  We  find,  in  them,  so  many  secondary  causes,  more 
or  less  closely  related  to  the  one  great  first  cause,  from  whom  all 
existence  is  an  emanation.  And  such  deductions,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, fall  strictly  within  the  compass  of  science  ;  they  are  rational 
inferences,  drawn  quite  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  our 
own  minds,  and  equally  valid,  in  their  origin,  with  the  very  axioms 
upon  which  induction  itself  is  founded.  Thus,  by  the  application 
of  ideaUsm  to  the  ^lucidatioji  of  scipnqe,  we  are  introduced  into  a 
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new  sphere  of  discovery,  at  once  of  intense  interest,  a^d  incalcula- 
ble  value. 

In  confirmation  of  these  views,  we  appeal  to  the  words  of  Sir  J. 
Herschel,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Britisli  Association.  "  The  fact 
is  every  year  becoming  more  broadly  manifest,  by  the  successive 
application  of  scientific  principles  to  subjects  that  had  been  hitherto 
empirically  treated,  that  the  great  work  of  Bacon  was  not  the  com- 
pletion, but,  as  he  foresaw  and  foretold,  only  the  commencement  of 
his  own  philosophy  :  that  we  are  yet  only  at  the  threshold  of  the 
palace  of  truth,  which  succeeding  generations  will  range  over  as 
their  own ;  a  world  of  scientific  inquiry,  in  which,  not  matter  only, 
and  its  properties,  but  the  far  more  rich  and  complex  relations  of 
life  and  thought,  of  passion  and  motive,  of  interest  and  action,  will 
come  to  be  regarded  as  its  legitimate  objects." 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that,  upon  sensational  principles,  such  an 
extension  of  the  objects  of  scientific  research  could  never  be  real- 
ized ;  on  idealistic  principles,  however,  it  becomes,  at  length,  inev- 
itable. Although  science,  therefore,  may  be  cradled  in  visible  and 
empirical  facts,  yet,  by  the  aid  of  reason,  it  infers  the  existence  of 
other  facts  and  other  agents  which  lie  beyond  sense ;  and,  not  con- 
tent with  this,  it  proceeds  onward  in  its  search,  until  all  the  secon- 
dary agencies  are  seen  to  converge  in  one  centre,  where  is  their 
common  source,  and  that  centre  is  God.  Such,  then,  is  the  ten- 
dency which  idealism  exhibits  in  connection  with  physical  research 
— a  tendency,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  full  development  of 
scientific  truth,  and  still  r\.}ce  so  to  its  due  influence  upon  the  mind 
of  man. 

Great  as  maybe  the  service  of  idealism,  however,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  philosophy,  yet  it  may  easily  overstep  the  mark, 
and  transform  a  science  of  rigid  induction  into  one  of  mere  hy- 
pothesis. Its  abuse,  in  this  resj)ect,  has  been  quite  as  frequently 
experienced  in  the  world,  as  its  proper  use ;  and  we  should  be  far 
from  faithful  representers  of  its  full  tendencies,  were  we  to  pass  by 
these  errors  unnoticed.  The  empirical  extreme,  we  have  seen,  on 
the  one  hand,  denies  thai  the  process  of  scientific  investigation  has 
anything  to  do,  beyond  the  olservation  and  classification  of  facts^ 
—the  idenlistic  extreme,  on  the  other,  contends  that  facts  mav  be 
altogether  dispensed  with,  and  that  a  whole  system  of  natural  phi- 
osophy  may  be  erected  upon  purely  a  priori,  or  rationalistic  prin- 
ciples. 

Schelling's  •*  Natur-Fhilosophie."'  and   llegeKs  development  of 
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the  "  Dialftctic  Process,"  are  the  most  perfect  instances  we  have  of 
this  extreme.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  bold  attempt  made  to  grasp 
the  fundamental  law  of  being,  in  its  most  general  form ;  and  then, 
by  logical  inference,  to  construct  the  universe.  The  law  being 
cither  assumed  or  discovered,  or  said  to  be  knowTi  by  intellectual 
intuition,  in  the  outset,  the  attempt  is  made  to  evolve  from  it  the 
whole  process  and  the  whole  product  of  creation  itself  Now  we 
would  not  deny,  indeed,  but  that  reason,  when  stimulated  and 
directed  by  facts,  may  sometimes  anticipate  the  results  of  induction, 
and  rise,  almost  by  a  leap,  at  some  law  of  nature.  It  was  thus 
that  Goethe,  by  a  priori  thinking,  enunciated  the  doc  trine  of  the 
metamorphosis  of  plants,  and  thus,  also,  that  Oken,  stUtTibling  on  a 
skull  amongst  the  Hartz  mountains,  exclaimed,  as  though  by  a  sud- 
den flash  of  thought,  that  it  was  vertebrated ;  but  certair  it  is,  that 
purely  rational  systems  of  physics  have  failed  to  give  any  solid  ad- 
fancement  to  science,  and  that  they  could  not  even  h?ve  been 
constructed,  without  the  knowledge  derived  from  those  who  have 
t>een  willing  to  tread  the  slow  but  certain  road  of  obscrvatbn  and 
experiment.  The  healthy  tendency  of  idealism  is,  to  giv**.  life  to 
nature,  by  showing  God  in  the  midst  of  his  works ;  the  extreme  of  * 
this  tendency  is  pantheism — ^nature  absorbed  in  Deity.  Of  these 
two  diflerent  tendencies,  the  former  is  now  manifesting  itself,  both 
in  England  and  some  other  countries,  gradually  widening  the 
bounds  of  science,  and  leading  to  its  more  recondite  researches ; 
the  latter  is  that  which  has  excited  so  much  attention  in  Germany, 
but  which  now  appears  to  have  passed  its  climax,  and  commenced 
its  decline. 

2.  But  we  must  now  leave  the  walks  of  science,  in  order  to 
»eek  the  tendency  of  idealism,  in  the  more  practical  der^artment 
of  legislation.  We  have  alread)  adverted  to  the  three  possible 
theories  of  government,  based  res;>fecave*y  upon  the  three  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  the  human  m^uti.  Of  these  three  *heories 
all  the  systems  of  mere  expediency,  how<^vi  skilfully  they  may  be 
adapted  and  expressed,  are  at  once  rejectee!,  by  an  idealiytic  phi 
losophy,  as  hollow  and  unsound.  Idealism  &^)  ^,  Man  is  not  a  mere 
animal,  seeking  the  satisfaction  of  his  instincts ;  he  does  not  regard 
corporal  pleasure  as  the  sole  aim  of  his  existenw ;  he  does  not  look 
upon  self-interest  as  the  only  rule  of  his  conduci,  Lor  upon  physica. 
force  as  the  only  nwtive  to  which  we  may  ai\v>pl  ii\  matter  of 
government.  On  the  contrary,  it  pn  tests,  that  iT.\n  has  a  -nora 
nature,  cognizant  of  an  eternal  justice,  vhose  laws  s-t  i.  v:o':\ble 
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it  asserts,  that  there  is  a  supreme  ruler  of  the  world,  the  principl 
of  whose  government  are  sacred,  and  against  which  it  is  vain  for 
man  to  rent  his  nostrums  of  fancied  utilitv.  In  a  word,  it  declares 
that  institutions  are  not  to  be  adjudged  right,  because  they  may 
appear  expedient,  but  that,  relying  upon  the  unerring  sense  of  jus- 
tice which  God  has  implanted  in  our  minds,  they  are  to  be  adjudged 
as  most  assuredly  expedient,  because  they  are  right.* 

That  the  idealistic  principles  of  legislation  are  gaining  ground 
in  the  present  day,  we  entertain  but  little  doubt.  Coleridge  (in  the 
"Friend")  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  modern  idealistic  writers 
who  showed  the  application  of  a  reflective  philosophy  to  the  subject 
of  government ;  and  nowhere,  perhaps,  do  we  find  the  niedium 
between  expediency,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  vicious  employment 
of  reason,  as  the  source  of  political  institutions,  on  the  other,  more 
clearly  pointed  out,  than  in  the  first  four  chaptei's  of  his  section  on 
the  principles  of  political  knowledge.  Albeit  he  gave,  perhaps,  too 
wide  a  scope  to  the  doctrine  of  expediency  in  his  politics,  yet  his 
entire  rejection  of  it  in  the  deeper  principles  of  morals,  (which  are 
at  the  basis  of  all  politics,)  and  the  power  with  which  he  contended 
*  for  moral  truth,  in  its  application  to  the  exigencies  of  society,  and 
the  wants  of  human  life — all  this  rendered  him  a  worthy  pioneer 
in  the  pathway  of  political  reformation. 

In  speaking,  however,  of  the  politics  of  idealism,  who  does  not 
at  once  turn  to  the  erratic  and  versatile  genius  of  Carlyle  ?  Let 
none  suppose,  that,  because  the  works  he  has  successively  presented 
to  the  public  contain  no  systematic  statement  of  political  princi- 
ples, therefore  there  are  no  specific  principles  to  be  gained  from 
them.  So  far  from  this,  the  philosophy  of  legislation  blazes  forth 
from  almost  every  page.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  are  the  profoundest 
wants  of  humanity,  in  its  social  state,  probed  with  a  firmer  yet 
tenderer  hand — nowhere,  the  true  remedies  for  social  evil  more 
clearly  pointed  out.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  render  our  unqual- 
ified assent  to  all  the  sentiments  he  has  brought  forward  on  this 
topic ; — for  who  could  ever  do  so  without  almost  clothing  himself 
in  the  author's  own  individuality  ? — ^but  we  mean  to  say,  that  he 
has  dived  down  to  those  deep,  and  too  often  hidden  sources,  at  the 
very  heart  of  human  nature,  from  which  all  sound  principles  of 
legislation  must  flow,  and  grasped  the  true  theory  of  human  society. 
If  it  be  asked,  in  what  respect,  and  by  what  means  he  has  done 

*  It  in  needless,  perhnpe,  to  ex  pi*  ji,  tnat  we  refer  here  only  to  the  moral  grounds  0/ 
le^lation ;  the  peculiar  adaptatir  1  of  these  grounds  must,  after  all,  be  determined  ae 
cording  to  the  circumstances  of  t..e  case. 
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this ;  I  answer,  by  looking  upon  life  in  the  light  of  an  idealistic 
philosophy,  and  thus  realizing  the  fact,  that  men  are  held  t.^geiher 
not  by  motives  of  self-interest,  but  by  the  spiritual  laws  of  theii 
common  nature. 

The  two  great  ideas,  of  Mind,  and  of  God — mind,  in  its  intel- 
lectual developments  and  moral  principles,  and  God,  in  his  relation 
to  the  world — ^lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  his  political  theories.  God 
is  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  order — man,  as  the  exemplar  of  Gotl 
himself  What  God  has  constituted  must  be  right  and  expedient; 
and  to  know  what  God  wills,  with  reference  to  human  society,  we 
have  to  study  his  law,  in  the  moral  nature  impressed  upon  his  image 
below.  Strip  society  of  all  its  embellishments,  tear  away  all  its 
artificial  trappings,  let  the  conventional  arid  tlio  unreal  depart, 
and  what  then  is  left  ?  The  answer  is,  Man,  as  man — man,  with 
his  original  constitution — ^with  his  soul  and  his  body,  as  God  made 
them — with  his  divinity  alone  around  him.  Sensationalism  would 
have  us  neglect  this  original  constitution,  and  follow  mere  expe- 
diency as  our  guide.  Idealism  shows  us,  that  it  is  vain  to  make 
artificial  laws  to  rule  mankind,  while  the  very  laws  of  our  moral 
nature  are  violated  and  set  at  nought.  We  l4X)k  upon  the  political 
views  of  Carlyle  as  intensely  significant  of  the  tendency  of  the  pres- 
ent age.  Individual  though  they  be,  in  tlicir  form,  yet  they  arc 
echoing  the  thoughts  of  a  thousand  minds,  and  the  feelings  of  a 
thousand  hearts.  It  is  clear,  that  the  reaction  now  experienced 
against  sensational  principles,  is  preparing  multiuides  to  enter  into 
spiritual  views  of  human  society,  and  though  such  views  may  sound 
strange  and  mysterious  at  present,  yet  they  will  assuredly  become, 
ere  long,  the  practical  truths,  by  which  man's  whole  political  life 
must  be  regulated. 

Should  anyone  doubt  the  truth  of  this  anticipation,  then  let  him 
look  around  upon  all  the  chief  political  theories  of  the  present  age. 
Widely  different  as  these  may  be,  in  nixny  other  respects,  yet  they 
well-nigh  all  agree  in  rejecting  the  sensational  principle,  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  deeper  elements  of  our  nature.  Take  as  example, 
the  theory  of  Dr.  Arnold,  (a  man  who  was  as  little  infected  with 
the  prejudices,  and  who  as  fully  sympathized  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  as  any  great  thinker  of  his  time,)  and  however  Utopian  some 
may  pronounce  it  to  be,  yet  who  can  deny,  that  he  has  taken  many 
deep  and  truthful  views  of  social  Hfe,  such  as  would  do  honor  to 
any  country,  and  to  any  period  ?  Take  as  another  example,  that 
of  the  modern  Oxford  politicians.     Wha*.  does  Mr.  Sewell  contend 
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for  With  liis  church-supported  state  ?  What,  but  a  legislation,  tha* 
shall  apprehend  man  as  a  rational,  a  moral,  and  a  religious  being 
that  shall  govern  him  through  the  medium  of  his  faith  in  God,  as 
well  as  through  the  outward  penalties  of  human  law?  No  matter 
whether  his  theory  of  a  Catholic  Church  be  right  or  wrong ;  dis- 
miss, if  you  should  think  proper,  his  dogma  of  the  succession,  as 
being  the  mere  war-cry  of  a  party ;  still  there  is  the  idea — there 
the  assertion,  that  nations  cannot  be  governed  by  utilitarianism ; 
that  all  law  flows  originally  from  God,  and  his  moral  creation  in 
the  soul  of  man. 

Look,  again,  at  the  principles  asserted  by  the  politicians  of  the 
so-called  **  Young  England"  school.  Listen,  for  example,  to  Mr 
Gladstone,  in  his  eloquent  strictures  on  the  state-conscience  and 
the  state-personality,  and  see  how  firmly  he  asserts  it  to  be  the 
highest  duty  of  Government  to  evolve  the  social  life  of  man  by 
moi'al  and  religious  motives.  "  There  is,  indeed,  a  doctrine,"  he 
remarks,  "  that  political  society  exists  only  for  material,  outward, 
and  mere  earthly  objects :  that  it  is  a  contrivance  prompted  by 
necessity  for  the  defence  of  life  and  property,  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace  and  order ;  that  it  is  a  formula  for  producing  a 
maximum  of  individual  freedom,  by  an  apparent  sacrifice,  a  small 
payment  beforehand  of  the  same  commodity  from  each  member  of 
the  community  to  the  State.  Here  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  decla- 
ration of  Burke;  that  the  age  of  economists,  sophists,  and  calcula- 
tors has  arrived.  Here  is  the  twin-sister  of  that  degraded  system 
of  ethics,  or  individual  morality ;  the  injurious  legacy  of  Locke, 
which  received  its  full  popular  development  from  Paley,  and  was 
reduced  to  forms  of  greater  accuracy  by  Bentham :  which,  in  logi- 
cal self-consistency,  sought  to  extirpate  the  very  notion  of  duty 
from  the  human  heart,  and  even  to  erase  its  name  from  language ; 
and  which  made  pleasure  :iud  pain  the  moral  poles  of  the  uni- 
verse." 

All  these  phenomena,  and  many  others  now  manifesting  them- 
selves in  the  political  literature  of  our  country,  as  we  regard  them, 
are  but  the  expansions  of  the  idealistic  spirit  of  the  age.  True, 
they  may  gather  church-principles,  and  other  principles  around 
them  ;  but  they  are  none  the  less  the  oflTspring  of  the  deep  convic- 
tion now  settling  in  all  thinking  minds,  that  neither  man  nor  so- 
ciety "  can  live  by  bread  alone."  To  what  point  these  different 
phenomena  may  tend,  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee.  We  may  securely 
hope,  hovvevef,  that  the  more  reflection,  the/nore  hiynanity,  tJig.  . 
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more  real  knowledge  of  the  human  niindi  in  its  secret  spring,  is 
thrown  into  the  political  principles  of  our  legisiitors,  the  less  there 
will  be  of  mere  party-seeking  and  parly-subserviency ;  and  the 
more  will  the  solemn  office  of  ihe  nation's  rulers  become  too  fear- 
ful a  responsibility,  to  allow  fixed  principles  to  be  shaken  by  indi- 
vidual interests. 

There  is  only  one  extreme  against  which  idealism  has  to  beware, 
and  that  is,  the  state  of  thingi  in  which  would-be  philosophers,  as- 
suming that  they  have  probed  the  human  mind  to  its  centre,  take 
it  upon  them  to  enunciate  fixed  political  axioms  as  the  offspring  of 
their  social  science — begin  to  exclaim  that  the  age  of  reason  is 
now  to  return,  and,  on  the  ground  of  their  own  philosophic  infalli- 
bility, seek  to  overturn  all  the*  ancient  landmarks  of  society.  Such 
theories  were  rile  throughout  Europe  during  the  stirring  age  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  led  many  to  views  of  political  society  as 
shallow  as  they  were  Utopian.  This  extreme,  however,  being 
avoided,  we  can  augur  nothing  but  good  from  the  application  of  a 
rational  philosophy  to  the  exigencies  of  social  life. 

3.  It  now  onlv  remains  for  us,  in  this  section,  to  observe  the  in- 
fluence  of  idealism  upon  the  religion  of  the  age.  It  has  been  al- 
ready shown  upon  a  priori  grounds,  that,  under  the  reign  of  sen- 
sationalism, the  religious  life  must  become  cold  and  feeble ;  and 
we  have  pointed  out  some  actual  facts  which  seem  to  bear  out  the 
conclusion.  The  natural  inference  is,  that  some  element  of  ideal- 
ism is  necessary  to  the  proper  expansion  of  theological  ideas  in  the 
human  mind.  In  strict  accordance  with  this  inference,  we  find, 
that,  in  a  sensational  age,  the  grounds,  even  of  natural  religion, 
are  secretly  undermined,  as  was  eminently  the  case  ilnring  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  French  materialism.  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  is  by 
those  chiefly,  whose  philosophy  partakes  more  of  the  rational  oi 
ideal,  that  these  grounds  have  been  fenced  and  defended. 

Writers,  for  example,  like  M'Culloch  and  Whewell,  who  have 
applied  the  highest  scientific  knowledge  to  maintain  the  validity 
of  our  natural  religious  conceptions,  are,  philosophically  speaking, 
most  evidently  idealistic  in  their  tendency;  and  we  can  hardly  re- 
sist the  inference,  that  it  was  by  the  same  habit  of  mind,  which  led 
them  to  rise  above  the  sensationalism  so  common  to  physical  in- 
quirers, that  they  were  brought  to  gaze  with  such  intensity  upon 
the  conceptions  which  form  the  basis  of  man's  natural  religion. 
The  one  set  of  thoughts  is,  indeed,  very  closely  connected  with 
the  other.     Science,  when  traiiscending  the  bounds  of  sense^  mus/ 
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soon  soar  upwards  to  God  ;  and  the  right  being  once  admitted  to 
adduce  unseen  agencies  from  the  visible  phenomena  around  us. 
there  will  soon  follow,  from  the  infinite  design  displayed  in  the 
universe,  the  deep  conviction  of  an  infinite  designer. 

The  present  influence  of  idealism,  however,  on  this  department 
of  theology,  not  only  tends  to  place  the  ordinary  a />cjte?  ion*  argu- 
ment in  a  clear  and  commanding  light,  but  it  has  added  to  this  the 
force  of  considerations,  which  are  derived  from  the  constitution 
and  from  the  instinctive  conceptions  of  the  human  mind.  Lord 
Brougham,  in  his  "Preliminary  Discourse,"  has  dwelt  excellently 
upon  this  part  of  the  argument,  in  so  far  as  ihe  constitution  of  the 
mind  is  concerned ;  drawing  from  it  proofs  of  design  equally  strong 
with  any  which  could  be  selected  from  the  external  world.  But, 
in  addition  even  to  this,  there  are  some  few  writers,  chiefly  those 
imbued  with  German  philosophy,  who  have  begun  lo  make  power- 
ful use  of  the  argument  derived  from  o\xr  fundamental  conceptions. 
This  method  of  proof  certainly  appears,  to  those  unaccustomed  to 
abstract  thinkmg,  somewhat  obscure  and  inconclusive ;  but  it  has 
the  merit  of  becoming  more  forcible  the  more  it  is  inwardly  real- 
ized ;  and  we  much  doubt  whether  the  tone  of  metaphysical  think* 
ing  in  our  own  country  will  not,  ere  long,  render  an  appeal  to 
these  conceptions  the  most  powerful,  as  also  the  most  popular 
proof  of  the  foundation-principles  of  natural  theology.  Such  it 
has  long  become  among  the  German  divines ;  such,  we  believe,  it 
will  become  everywhere  else,  when  minds  are  no  longer  so  sen- 
sualized, that  its  cogency  is  obscured  and  its  moral  strength  inval- 
idated. As  we  can  imagine  an  angel  in  heaven  to  believe  in  God 
from  its  own  tleep  intuition  of  his  existence,  so  will  men  attain  a 
similar  intuitive  persuasion,  in  proportion  as  they  raise  themselves 
above  the  material  into  the  region  of  the  spiritual  and  the  divine. 

But  it  is  not  merely  upon  the  grounds  of  natural  religion  that 
idealism  exerts  its  influence ;  we  may  trace  its  tendencies  with 
equal  clearness  in  the  ertects  which  it  produces  upon  the  varied 
phases  of  the  religious  life  actually  existing  among  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  a  fact  universally  allowed, 
that  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  spiritual  vigor  infused  during 
the  last  ten  years  into  the  English  Church.  The  cold,  dry,  lifeless 
formality,  so  ?ommon  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  has  been  broken 
in  upon  f»y  some  living  operating  religious  ideas.  Whether  those 
ideas  are  right  or  wrong,  in  a  theolojrical  point  of  view,  is  another 
[uestic^ — ^still^there  thejj  are,  touchinjr  tlje  de<}per^  springs  of  hu- 
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man  nature,  and  rousing  hundreds  at  the  present  moment  to  thought 
and  emotion.  Whence,  then,  have  these  movements  originated  ? 
Not  from  the  people — not  from  direct  Christian  effort — ^nothing  of 
the  kind :  they  have  originated  in  a  few  minds,  deeply  imbued  with 
an  ancient,  and,  it  may  be,  a  mystical  philosophy.  These  minds 
have  revolted  from  a  round  of  cold  and  stiff  morality ;  they  have 
abjured  sensationalism  in  metaphysics  and  in  ethics ;  they  have  scat- 
tered their  idealism,  clothed  in  different  garbs,  on  every  side ;  and, 
as  a  consequence  of  this,  they  have  roused  the  minds  of  thousands  | 

<o  a  new  religious  life.  True,  it  may  be  a  religious  life  that  com- 
bines much  mysticism  in  its  forms  and  its  sentiments  ;  but  it  is  no 
less  the  offspring  of  idealism,  in  its  reaction  against  a  mechanical 
age. 

Look  again  to  that  community  which,  as  the  professed  nursling 
of  Priestley  and  Belsham,  was  formerly  the  true  representative  of 
a  sensational  theology.  However  unwilling  some  may  be  to  admit 
the  fact,  yet  it  i^annot  be  concealed  that  an  idealistic  philosophy, 
the  natural  antagonist  of  the  Hartleian  and  all  similar  principles, 
has  invaded  their  theological  system,  and  is  rapidly  working  a 
marked  change  in  their  whole  religious  life.  Whether  this  change 
will  lead  to  a  fresh  expansion  of  the  elements  of  Christian  faith, 
whether  to  pantheistic  mysticism,  or  whether  to  religious  rational- 
ism, properly  so  called,  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen;  certain  it  is,  that 
the  sensational  point  of  view  must  give  way  to  something  more 
spiritual  of  whatever  hue  its  spiritualism  may  be. 

If  we  pass  over  from  England  to  France,  there  we  have  a  most 
instructive  example  of  the  working  of  speculative  philosophy  upon 
the  religious  life  of  a  people.  The  close  of  the  Revolution  found 
France  almost  without  a  religion  at  all.  Direct  efforts  to  awaken 
religious  faith  seemed .  altogether  unavailing.  The  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Churches  were  alike  powerless  to  arouse  the  mass  of  the 
people  from  their  lethargy  and  unbelief.  Just  at  this  point  the 
eclectic  philosophy  came  to  their  aid,  and  under  its  influence,  the 
belief  in  God  and  immortality  is  again  spreading  among  the  people. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  religion  of  the  eclectic  philosophers  is  by 
any  means  a  perfect  one,  or  that  it  contains  in  it  anything  approach- 
ing to  the  whole  of  the  elements  of  Christianity ;  but  still  it  holds 
up  a  God  to  be  worshipped,  an  immortality  to  be  secured,  a  soul'to 
be  inspired ;  and  where  these  thoughts  are  impressed,  there  can- 
not be  an  entire  indifference  to  religious  truth  and  religious  duty. 
Admit  even  that  there  are  doctrines  maintained  byiUi&Q^ctici 
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which  would  disarm  inspiration  of  its  glory,  that  would  Aestrtiy 
everything  pecu.iar  to  the  Christian  scheme,  that  would  place 
Christianity  itself  down  under  the  same  category  with  the  religions 
of  mere  human  invention ;  still  this  does  not  prevent  the  great  ideas 
which  tliey  embody  from  exerting  an  influence  upon  the  mind,  and 
preparing  it  for  better  things.  It  may,  perhaps,  sound  harsh  in 
some  ears,  but  we  firmly  believe  that  the  spiritual  philosophy  of 
France  has  done  more  to  bring  back  the  people  of  that  country  to 
a  sense  of  religious  obligation,  than  all  the  direct  efforts  of  Christian 
zeal  combined.  Such  efforts  are  for  the  most  part  useless,  where- 
the  conscience  has  become  seared ;  where  the  belief  in  God  has 
died  out ;  where  the  hope  of  immortality  has  sunk  into  oblivion. 
Restore  these  thoughts  to  the  people,  and  Christian  effort  will  soon 
tell  uix)n  them  with  redoubled  force. 

Whilst  idealism  has  been  working  beneficially  for  the  religion  of 
France,  in  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  its  more  extreme  and  daring 
features  hr.ve  unhappily  developed  themselves,  in  (y>nnection  with 
the  religious  life  of  that  country.  In  our  section  on  the  German 
Idealism,  we  have  already  shown  the  vicious  excess  to  which  the 
rationalistic  speculations  of  the  present  age  have  been  carried. 
Neglecting  that  vast  and  important  element  of  our  knowledge, 
ivhich  is  derived  from  empirical  observation,  the  philosophers  of 
that  school  have  endeavored  to  lay  down  their  a  priori  axioms,  and 
then  to  draw  after  them  in  one  immense  chain  of  logical  sequence 
the  whole  mass  of  human  learning,  whether  of  a  moral  or  a  demon- 
strative character.  They  have  not  been  willing  to  tolerate  anything 
whatever  that  is  merely  experimental,  or  even  that  includes  an  in- 
ductive process.  Whether  it  be  politics,  art,  natural  science,  or 
even  histor\'  itself,  all  must  be  deduced  from  raiional  principles, 
and  built  up  by  deductive  reasoning ;  so  that  we  are  even  told  what 
the  past  state  of  the  world  must  have  been,  and  what  logically  it 
must  hereafter  be. 

This,  then,  being  the  spirit  of  their  philosophy,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  religion  should  be  drawn  into  the  same  stream 
of  logical  inference,  and  pared  down  into  perfect  consistency 
with  it ;  nor  should  it  be  an  object  of  surprise  that  the}  have  ap- 
proached Christianity  if  self  in  the  same  spirit  with  which  they 
have  approached  everything  else.  Intolerant  of  moral  evidence, 
of  experience,  of  testimony,  they  have  swept  away  indiscrim- 
hiately,  in  one  torrent  of  logical  argumentation,  the  historical,  the 
inspire^*  the  miraculous;  that  is,  the  whole  objective  elemei^t  of^^^ 
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Christianit}  ;  and  have  left  nothing  l^hind  to  supply  their  places 
except  the  a  priori  religious  conceptions  of  the  human  mind. 

To  see  the  folly  of  this  procedure,  as  applied  to  religion,  we 
only  have  to  observe  it  in  the  case  of  other  branches  of  human 
knowledge.  Imagine  all  the  labors  of  the  historian  discarded,  and 
history  itself  only  studied  from  the  page  of  some  speculative  the- 
orist ;  imagine  the  experience  of  the  statesman  set  at  nought,  and 
a  nation  of  living  men,  with  all  their  clashing  interests,  governed 
by  some  logical  hypothesis ;  imagine  the  experiments  of  the  nat- 
ural philosopher  all  neglected,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  universe 
deduced  from  rationalistic  grounds  alone ;  and  we  need  hardly  say 
that  these  glorious  spheres  of  mental  investigation  would  at  once 
sink  down  into  deserved  contempt.  And  why  would  this  l^  ? 
Not  assuredly  because  there  are  no  a  priori  principles  involved  in 
these  sciences,  not  because  there  is  no  room  for  deductive  reason- 
ing in  them,  not  because  they  are  exclusively  experimental ;  no, 
but  because  there  is  an  element  of  fact  in  them  all,  which  must  be 
observed  and  employed,  before  a  firm  platform  is  gained  on  which 
logical  reasoning  can  rest. 

So  it  is  also  in  Christianity.  While  bare  natural  religion  is  a 
question  of  reason,  Christianity  is  a  question  of  facts.  Leave  out 
those  facts,  rest  the  whole  system  upon  rational  axioms  or  deduc- 
tive processes,  and  Christianity,  too,  like  the  other  branches  we 
have  mentioned,  will  sink  down  to  a  mere  visionary  and  hypothet- 
ical system,  proving  at  the  ver}'  best  but  an  excrescence  and  a 
useless  appendage  to  natural  theology. 

And  then,  at  length,  what  will  natural  theology  itself  become 
under  the  guidance  of  the  same  philosophy  ?  Ask  the  extreme 
idealists  of  the  presen'.  day,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  God  is  one 
with  the  universe  itseif.  The  glorious  conception  of  the  great 
Jehovah,  which  we  derive  from  the  display  of  his  wisdom,  power, 
and  lovtj,  in  the  creation  without,  the  constftution  of  our  minds 
within,  and  the  intuition  of  our  rational  and  moral  nature,  soon 
sinks  down  into  a  vague  personification  of  the  human  conscious- 
ness. The  final  result  of  such  a  theology  is,  that  tlie  divine  is 
dragged  down  to  a  level  with  the  human,  instead  of  tne  human 
being  raised  up  (as  it  is  by  Christianity)  to  the  divine.  Thus, 
then,  the  extremes  of  sensationalism  and  idealism  at  length  meet. 
The  one  says  that  God  is  the  universe,  the  other  that  the  universe 
is  God.  Diderot  and  Strauss  can  here  shake  hands,  and  alike  re- 
joice in  the  impious  purpose  of  sinking  the  personality  of  the  Deity 
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into  an  absti  action,  which  the  holy  cannot  love,  and  which  tlie 
wicked  need  not  fear.  Such  is  the  extreme  of  idealism  in  its  in- 
fluence upon  Christian  theology,  an  extreme  which  contravenes 
and  destroys  all  the  good  which  at  first  it  promised  to  effect.  The 
German  religious  rationalism,  however,  it  is  pretty  evident,  has 
already  passed  its  climax ;  the  battle  has  begun  to  grow  faint  and 
the  first  symptoms  of  decline  have  appeared.  When  they  have 
begun  to  find  repose,  it  is  not  altogether  improbable  that  we  may 
be  in  the  heat  of  contest.  That  England,  as  well  as  Germany, 
must  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  religious  rationalism,  we  regard 
as  a  matter  of  more  than  probability.  But,  confident  in  the  ul- 
timate victory  of  truth,  we  shall  rejoice  in  the  conflict  if  it  break 
awapr  the  shackles  which  still  rob  the  conscience  of  its  full  and 
righteous  freedom,  and  leave  us  a  religion  of  manly  vigor,  that  re- 
quires no  arm  to  support  it  but  that  of  its  own  undying  energy. 


Sect.  III. — On  the  Tendencies  of  Modem  Scepticism. 

We  have  pointed  out,  in  a  former  chapter,  three  subordinate 
apccies  of  scepticism,  namely,  the  scepticism  of  authority,  the 
scepticism  of  ignorance,  and  absolute  scepticism.  The  first  of 
these,  moreover,  we  have  shown  to  prevail  chiefly  in  England ; 
the  first  and  second  in  France ;  the  third  (though  to  a  small  ex- 
tent) in  Germany.  In  looking  upon  the  features  of  the  present 
age  as  a  whole,  we  should  by  no  means  cotne  to  the  conclusioD 
that  it  is  marked  by  any  peculiar  tendencies  to  scepticism  of  either 
of  these  descriptions.  So  far  from  that,  we  think  that  the  scep- 
tical spirit  which  developed  itself  so  largely  during  the  last  cen 
tury,  has  during  the  present  become  visibly  feebler ;  so  that  tlie 
feeling  of  the  age,  instead  of  tending  to  unbelief,  is  rather  seeking 
after  a  faith  of  a  more  fixed  and  comprehensive  kind. 

In  place  of  its  being  considered  the  mark  of  a  manly  and  pen- 
etrating mind  to  doubt  what  the  rest  of  mankind  receive  as  truth, 
it  is  now  attributed  more  accurately  to  ignorance,  or  to  pedantry. 
The  common  sense  of  the  world  has  pronounced  scepticism  to  be 
a  reproach.  Our  readers  will,  of  course,  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
not  now  referring  particularly  to  religious  scepticism,  but  to  the 
spirit  of  unbelief,  or  the  habit  of  resisting  evidence  in  whatsoever 
department  it  may  be.  A  certain  degree  of  incredulity,  indeed,  is 
riianifestly  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  truth,  inasmuch  ais  i* 
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ever  operates  as  a  check  upon  false  theories ;  but  to  carry  it  out 
i*\  cases  where  evidence  is  clear,  or  to  require  demonstration  when 
8  cumulative  proof  only  can  be  attained,  is  now  pretty  generally 
f»:U  to  be  a  perversion  of  our  natural  faculties,  and  a  manifestation 
o*"  folly  altogether  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  wise  man.  We  must 
attempt  however,  to  gather  up  the  phenomena  which  scepticism 
is  now  displaying  in  connection  with  the  departments  of  science, 
lej^islation,  and  religion.  In  this  way  we  shall  be  able  better  to 
see  its  present  tendencies. 

And,  first,  within  the  precincts  of  science,  the  influence  of  scep- 
ti'^ism  can  now  rarely  enter.  Time,  indeed,  was,  when  the  philos- 
opher not  only  had  to  encounter  unbelief,  but  persecution  as  well. 
Tie  day,  however,  has  now  gone  by  when  mankind  could  per- 
suade themselves  that  the  sun  moved  round  the  earth,  because 
some  mitred  head  pronounced  it  to  be  so.  Rome  no  longer  sways 
the  opinions  of  the  learned,  even  within  its  own  communion ;  the 
Vatican  pretends  not  to  supreme  authority  in  philosophy  ;  nor  does 
the  college  of  Cardinals  assume  the  functions  of  a  scientific  insti- 
tution. All  scepticism  of  this  palpable  character  has  been  swept 
away  by  the  advancing  lustre  of  demonstrative  truth ;  and  science 
now  marches  forward  comparatively  free  from  such  obstructions. 

The  only  instance  in  which  scientific  truth  now  meets  with  op- 
position is,  when  it  runs  contrary  to  some  religious  theory,  and 
enlists  that  strongest' of  passions,  I  mean,  theological  animosity, 
against  it.  Geology  has  had  to  contend  with  a  scepticism  of  this 
nature,  by  which  many  of  its  leading  facts,  and  those,  too,  resting 
upon  an  evidence  as  palpable  as  the  human  reason  could  well  re- 
quire, have  been  rejected  on  the  ground  of  their  contradiction  to 
some  previous  hypothesis.  The  motives  which  have  given  birth  to 
such  an  exhibition  of  authoritative  scepticism,  we  do  not  venture 
to  impugn.  They  may  have  been  very  pure  and  very  reverential ; 
but  quite  assured  are  we  that  they  have  been  very  unwise.  It 
never  seems  to  be  imagined  by  those  who  reject  evidence  of  a 
convincing  nature,  on  the  ground  of  some  prejudication  of  the 
matter  in  hand,  that  their  own  fondest  and  most  sacred  beliefs  rest 
upon  evidence  of  the  very  same  kind. 

I  will  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  man  rejects  the  antiquity  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  on  the  plea  (though  a  false  one)  that  it  con- 
tradicts the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  On  what  ground,  we  would  ask, 
does  he  accept  and  hold  so  firmly  the  truth  of  the  Pentateuch  ? 
His  faith  i^  it  mt^t  rest  primarily  upon  testimony  borne  to  certain 


His  faith  ia  it  must  rest  primarily  up 
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facts,  and  then  be  confirmed  by  conclusions,  drawn  by  processes  o* 
reasoning,  from  the  facts  presented.  But  this  is  precisely  the  eri- 
dence  which  the  geologist  brings  to  establish  the  principles  he  as- 
Berts.  He  presents,  first  of  all, /ac/s  of  which  he  himself  and  others 
have  been  eye-witnesses ;  from  these  facts  he  draws,  with  great 
caution,  certain  conclusions  ;  and  then,  on  the  ground  of  the  truth 
of  the  testimony,  and  the  validity  of  the  reasoning  which  builds 
itself  upon  it,  he  summons  the  belief  of  mankind.  On  what  plea, 
then,  does  any  man  admit  the  evidence  in  the  one  case,  and  reject 
it  in  the  other ;  or,  if  he  repudiates  the  conclusion  of  the  geologist, 
how  can  he  complain  if  another  repudiates  that  of  the  theologian  r 
We  see  not  that  there  is  any  superior  clearness  and  certainty  eithe: 
with  regard  to  the  facts  themselves  or  the  reasoning  based  upon 
them,  in  the  first  case  than  there  is  in  the  second.  To  deny  evi- 
dence blindly  is  always  a  dangerous  thing  to  venture  upon ;  for  the 
right  of  denial  admitted  in  one  case  may  soon  be  applied  to  an- 
other ;  and  the  mistaken  zeal  of  saving  a  theological  truth  at  the 
expense  of  a  philosophical  one,  may  end  in  involving  both  in  a 
common  doubt  or  destruction.  Where  unquestionable  evidence 
asserts  two  facts  apparently  contradictory,  we  must  await  a  fresh 
apocalypse,  natural  or  divine,  to  point  out  their  reconciliation 
Opposition  to  scientific  conclusions,  however,  on  religious  grounds, 
's  fast  wearing  away ;  men  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  same  evi- 
dence  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  shadow  in  one  instance,  and  a  sub- 
stance in  the  other. 

Secondly,  in  the  department  of  legislation,  the  scepticism  of  au- 
thority has  also  exercised  some  influence  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, tending  in  every  instance  to  the  maintenance  of  the  principles 
of  absolutism.  It  can  hardly  be  wondered  at,  that  after  all  the 
Utopian  theories  of  government,  which  France  witnessed  as  the 
ofifspring  of  the  Revolution,  a  reaction  should  take  place,  and  all 
faith  in  human  legislation  be  shaken.  This  reaction  has  led  some 
'n  recent  times  to  deny  that  the  capacity  of  realizing  any  sound 
principles  of  legislation  exists  in  human  nature,  and  has  brought 
♦hem  to  rest  the  whole  fabric  of  political  power  upon  the  authority 
of  God,  as  expressed  through  his  Church.  If  we  would  see,  there- 
fore, the  natural  tendency  of  scepticism  as  it  regards  the  theory 
of  legislation,  we  shall  find  it  most  clearly  exhibited  in  the  present 
absolutists  of  France,  of  whom  we  have  already  furnished  some 
account  in  a  previous  chapter. 

The  reason  whv  scepticism  should  result  in  such  a  system,  it  n 
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not  iliiTicuIt  to  account  for.  To  live  without  government  at  all, 
every  man  would  admit  and  feel  to  be  an  incalculable  evil ;  when, 
therefore,  scepticism  undermines  the  whole  superstructure  of  polit* 
teal  science,  the  only  resource  left  is  to  take  refuge  in  some  divine 
command,  and  so  to  amplify  the  power  of  the  keys  as  to  embrace 
within  it  the  whole  authority  both  of  Church  and  State. 

The  very  same  tendency,  which  we  have  seen  developing  itself 
in  the  principles  of  absolutism  in  France,  has  begun  to  prevail,  to 
a  certain  extent,  in  England.  Many  hints  have  been  thrown  out, 
respecting  the  uncertainty  of  all  political  principles  not  based  upon 
the  authority  of  revelation.  These  hints,  coupled  with  a  lofty 
assumption  of  ecclesiastical  power,  have  betrayed  a  secret  desire  in 
the  minds  of  some  to  reinstate  a  spiritual  despotism  throughout  the 
country.  That  this  may  never  take  place  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped 
for.  Experience  sufficiently  attests  that  national  greatness  and 
national  prosperity  can  only  result  from  carrying  out  those  great 
principles  of  government,  by  which  the  interests  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple are  properly  balanced,  regulated,  and  watched  over.  When 
power  and  property  come  irresponsibly  into  the  hands  of  a  class, 
to  the  degradation  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  the  violated 
moral  laws  will  soon  revenge  their  own  unjust  infringement. 

With  a  spiritual  despotism  this  is  pre-eminently  the  case.  How 
ever  plausible  it  may  seem  in  theory,  to  refer  human  power  to  the 
power  of  God  as  its  source ;  however  excellent  to  put  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  the  professed  guardians  of 
religious  truth,  and  intrust  the  chief  authority  to  those  who  have  to 
deal  with  the  most  potent  influences  of  the  human  soul ;  yet  the 
history  of  the  past  sufficiently  proves,  that  of  all  despotisms,  a  spir- 
itual despotism  is  the  worst ;  that  of  all  the  tyranny  under  which 
the  world  has  groaned,  none  is  so  fearful  as  that  which,  not  con- 
tent with  holding  the  body  in  subjection,  binds  the  very  soul  in  the 
adamantine  chains  of  superstitious  fear.  The  sceptic  in  legisla- 
tion, however,  may  become  a  democrat  as  well  as  an  absolutist ; 
he  may  break  down  all  the  established  'principles  of  government 
and  head  a  lawless  mob ;  or  he  may  set  up  an  irresponsible  power, 
in  the  form  of  a  spiritual  tyranny.  But  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the 
other,  the  distrust  of  rational  political  power  leads  alike  to  the  most 
bitter  consequences  of  anarchy  and  confusion. 

To  conclude  this  Section,  we  must  notice,  thirdly,  the  tendencies 
of  scepticism  in  connection  with  religion.     By  scepticism  gener- 
illy^ we^mean  the  habit  of  distrusting ^evidencej. this  is  the  uni- 
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rersal  basis  from  which  all  the  various  forms  of  it  arise.  Distrust 
of  evidence  originates  in  various  ways;  roost  frequently,  perhaps, 
in  the  following: — The  confiding,  unwavering,  all-embracing  faith 
of  childhood  is  found,  as  life  advances,  to  be  partly  deceptive: 
many  instances  occur  in  which  its  confidence  is  misplaced ;  and 
then  the  spirit  of  doubt  begins  to  operate  upon  the  mind,  a^a  \o 
darken  the  bright  atmosphere  in  which  it  first  lived.  Hence  our 
faith  in  evidence  sensibly  declines ;  more  especially  in  that  kind  of 
evidence  which  has  been  found  to  lead  the  mind  astray. 

Now,  all  evidence  is  generically  of  two  kinds — ^it  is  either  subjec 
tive  or  objective ;  it  either  comes  from  the  soul  within  or  from  the 
world  without ;  in  other  words,  it  is  either  the  evidence  of  our  own 
faculties  or  that  of  testimony.*  If,  on  the  one  side,  our  own. facul- 
ties have  led  us  astray  by  wrong  conclusions,  we  are  apt  to  have 
our  faith  shaken  in  their  validity ;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  men 
have  proved  false  or  mistaken  to  us  in  their  testimony,  then  we  are 
apt  to  distrust  testimony  at  large.  This  aptitude,  whether  it  refer 
to  the  evidence  of  our  faculties,  or  to  that  of  our  fellow-men,  when 
strengthened  and  developed  in  the  mind,  leads  to  what  we  term 
scepticism. 

Our  present  inquiry,  then,  is  simply  this,  "What  will  be  the 
natural  effect  of  distrusting  evidence  upon  man's  religious  life  ?*' 
The  effect,  it  is  manifest  at  first  sight,  will  be  very  different  accord- 
ing to  what  kind  of  evidence  is  received  or  what  rejected.  If 
both  kinds  are  rejected,  then  the  scepticism  is  universal,  involving 
all  human  knowledge  in  one  common  destruction ;  if  the  evidence 
of  our  reasoning  faculties  is  rejected,  then  revealed  theology  may 
still  flourish,  but  with  the  distrust  of  all  philosophical  truth ;  or, 
lastly,  if  the  evidence  of  testimony  generally  is  doubted,  then 
natural  theology  may  live,  but  Christianity,  historically  viewed,  will 
die.  According  to  this  deduction,  therefore,  the  tendencies  of  scep- 
ticism, as  it  regards  Christianity,  are  threefold.  Either,  first,  it 
may  attack  and  stifle  all  religious  belief;  or,  secondly,  it  may  admit 
the  historical  element  (as  a  revelation  resting  upon  testimony), 
while  it  denies  the  validity  of  the  human  faculties ;  or,  thirdly,  it 
may  allow  a  natural  religion,  grounded  on  rationalistic  principles, 
but  I'eject  the  testimony  which  supports  the  truth  of  a  revelation. 

Of  these  tendencies,  the  two  last  are  abundantly  exhibited  in  the 
present  day.     In  England,  a  distrust  and  contempt  for  reason  pre- 

•  rnder  the  evidence  of  our  faculties  is  included  that  of  the  senses  and  personal  ex* 
perieuee.     ^   ,    ^  ^      .   .     .j-.  1,1         .      .  ^      .•  ^ 
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Vails  amongst  religious  circles  to  a  wide  extent :  many  Christiana 
think  it  almost  a  matter  of  duty  to  decry  the  human  faculties  as 
poor,  mean,  and  almost  worthless ;  and  thus  seek  to  exalt  piety  at 
the  expense  of  intelligence.  Delusive  hope  !  Is  not  Christianity 
itself  a  matter  of  intelligence  ?  Must  not  its  claims  to  authority 
be  weighed  by  the  human  reason  ?  Must  not  intelligence  develop 
the  germ  of  truth  given  us  in  the  word,  to  a  beautiful  and  compre- 
hensive s}stem  to  be  realized  in  the  world  ?  The  ultimate  effect  of 
this  species  of  scepticism  can  be  nothing,  else  than  to  strip  religion 
of  its  energy,  to  turn  the  power  of  intelligent  faith  into  a  blind 
attachment  to  a  creed  ;  and  amidst  all  its  zeal  for  revealed  truth, 
to  undermine  secretly  the  very  pedestal  on  which  in  peaceful 
security  it  reposes.  The  very  same  sceptical  tendency  is,  at  this 
moment,  displaying  similar  features  in  France.  What  else  is  the 
storm,  which  is  now  raging  against  the  philosophical  instruction 
afibrded  at  the  universities  of  that  country?  And  what  could 
show  more  plainly  than  this,  that  the  scepticism  of  authority,  if 
allowed  to  have  its  full  sway,  would  not  hesitate  to  hurl  to  the 
ground  everything  that  could  possibly  interfere  with  the  blind  cre- 
dulity, which  in  matters  of  testimony  it  seeks  to  inculcate  ?  How 
long  this  contempt  for  reason  may  continue,  it  is  difficult  to  say ; 
in  our  own  country  we  believe  it  to  be  on  the  decrease ;  and  from 
its  final  disappearance  we  look,  not  for  any  danger  to  Christianity 
but  for  a  fresh  vigor  to  infuse  itself  into  the  popular  religion  of  the 
age. 

The  third  tendency  of  scepticism,  that  which  assumes  the  form 
of  a  distrust  for  testimony,  is  far  more  widely  extended  in  Germany 
than  it  is  in  our  own  country.  The  validity  of  reason  is  there  sel- 
dom denied  ;  in  many  instances,  indeed,  its  province  is  made  far 
too  extensive,  so  that  the  historical  element  of  Christianity  is  en- 
tirely absorbed  in  the  rational.  Such  is  the  real  nature  of  Strauss 's 
hypothesis,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  the  present  day.  The 
testimony  upon  which  the  historical  authenticity  of  the  Gospels 
rests,  is  there,  by  a  combination  of  ingenious  artifices,  weakened 
and  depreciated,  the  most  competent  witnesses  are  passed  over  as 
not  strictly  trustworthy,  the  outward  fact  is  made  more  and  more 
symbolical  of  moral  sentiment,  until,  at  length,  the  history  is  all 
transformed  into  mytholog)';  and  the  moral  element  left,  as  the  sole 
content  of  the  written  word. 

Of  the  two  phases  of  scepticism  we  have  just  described,  we 
lelieve  the  one  to  be  in  the  end  equally  jniiiipjj^jlltj^JhflotJ 
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Distrust  in  one  kind  of  testimony  may  very  easily  produce  Jistrast 
m  another  kind ;  so  that  either  phade  may  prove  one  stepping-stone 
to  that  universal  unbelief,  which  involves  all  human  knowledge  in 
doubt  and  confusion.  The  only  method  by  which  religion  can 
attain  its  full  bloom  in  any  mind,  is  by  an  intelligent  confidence, 
both  in  the  validity  of  our  faculties  and  the  testimony  of  the  past. 
The  one  must  lay  the  foundation — the  other  must  erect  the  super- 
structure of  the  religious  life. 


Sect.  IV. — On  the  Tendencies  of  Modem  Mysticism. 

Mysticism,  viewed  simply  in  its  principle,  is  built  upon  a  true 
idea,  namely,  that  there  is  in  human  nature  a  primitive  faith  which 
precedes  and  transcends  reason.  This  faith,  it  is  true,  has  been 
termed  by  Cousin  the  spontaneous  effort  of  reason^  and  is  thus 
identified  with  the  other  operations  of  our  rational  nature ;  but  still 
the  fact  remains,  that  there  is  a  truth-organ  within  the  human  soul, 
which  leads  us  to  certain  beliefs,  long  before  they  can  be  verified 
by  any  logical  or  philosophical  deduction. 

Such  an  intuitive  or  spontaneous  perception  of  truth  frequently 
accompanies  the  exercise  of  the  feelings  and  affections  of  our  na» 
ture.  The  moral  and  social  feelings,  for  example,  necessarily  in- 
volve some  conceptions  respecting  human  duty  and  human  destiny 
in  which  we  may  place  confidence  quite  irrespective  of  the  deduc- 
tions of  reason.  In  like  manner,  the  ssthetic  and  religious  emo- 
tions lead  us  to  the  contemplation  of  an  infinite  beauty,  perfection, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  long  ere  reason  has  begun  to  construct 
her  argument  for  the  being  of  a  God.  To  a  certain  extent,  then, 
we  may  put  faith  in  the  feelings,  we  may  regard  them  as  primitive 
witnesses  for  truth,  in  which  we  can  **efpose  confidence  as  long  a^ 
their  voice  cemes  to  us  with  clear  anu  distinct  articulation.     On 

> 

this  ground  it  is,  then,  that  mysticism  professes  to  build ;  and  it  is 
the  element  of  truth  which  it  thus  embodies,  that  has  given  it  all 
its  strength. 

But  whilst  this  is*  the  case,  there  is  great  danger  lest  the  authority 
of  our  feelings  should  be  made  too  extensive,  so  that  we  should  be 
led  to  mistake  mere  evanescent  impressions  for  sober  truths,  and 
elevate  the  inspiration  of  the  emotions  altogether  above  the  conclu- 
sions of  reason.  In  fact,  the  sphere  of  knowledge  in  which  we  can 
these  spontaneous  impulses,  is  very  confined  ;  over  the  greater 
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part  of  the  domains  of  truth,  the  perceptive  and  the  reasoning} 
faculties  must  necessarily  be  predominant.  Most  of  the  branches 
of  human  science  have  to  be  pursued  simply  with  a  steady  and 
logical  precision ;  so  that  in  their  case  the  influence  of  feeling  can 
do  little  else  than  produce  error  and  confusion ;  in  other  words,  can 
lead  only  to  a  false  and  bewildering  mysticism. 

To  verify  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  we  have  only  to  follow  the 
same  course  which  we  have  pursued  with  reference  to  the  other 
three  systems ;  that  is,  to  observe  the  influence  of  mysticism  upon 
some  of  the  principal  departments  of  human  investigation.     First, 
with  regard  to  Science,  it  might  seem  difficult  to  see  where  there 
could  be  any  room  for  mysticism  to  operate  in  the  case  of  investi- 
gations, which  are  so  precise  and  definite  in  their  character.     It 
must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  science  has  its  higher  as 
well  as  its  lower  movement.     The  lower  physics,  those  which  refer 
simply  to  the  classification  of  obvious  phenomena,  can  hardly  be 
subjected  to  any  mystifying  process  ;  but  the  higher  physics,  those 
which  tread  upon  the  verge  of  ontology,  and  theorize  upon  the 
more  recondite  causes  operating  in  nature,  afibrd  abundant  mate- 
rial for  the  development  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  phenom- 
ena of  mysticism. 

Schelling,  for  example,  although  he  began  as  an  idealist,  yet  has 
introduced  into  his  later  productions  a  large  element  of  mysticism; 
attempting,  as  he  does,  to  give  a  theosophic  view  of  nature  in  all 
her  varied  phenomena.  He  proposes  to  show  that  nature  is  homo- 
geneous with  mind ;  that  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  self-develop- 
ment of  Deity  ;  that,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  infinite  objectifying 
itself  in  the  finite.  On  this  principle  he  enters  into  various  expli- 
cations of  attraction,  gravitation,  light,  heat,  magnetism,  elec- 
tricity, &c.,  carrying  on  his  theories  into  the  different  regions  of 
creation,  so  as  at  length  to  afford  a  connected  deduction  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  organic  and  inorganic  existence. 

These  theosophic  views  have  been  further  developed  by  the 
pupils  and  followers  of  Schelling.  Schubert  has  written  the  "  His- 
tory of  Nature,"  beginning  from  the  objective  point  of  view,  and 
tracing  it  up  to  God,  the  soul  of  the  world :  Baader  has  begun  from 
the  subjective  side  ;  and,  from  the  phenomena  of  mind,  has  infeiTed 
the  order  of  the  universe :  while  StefTens  has  united  both  sides  in 
himself,  and  shown  the  absolute  unity  of  nature  and  the  soul.  In 
all  these  writers,  there  is  one  prominent  purpose  exhibited — that  of 
destroying  the  bare  mechanical  ;^ew&  of *|Batm!e,.whiQb  nafta  h: 
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usually  entertained,  and  showing  it  to  be  a  living  manifestation  of 
mind ;  yea,  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  infinite  mind  itself,  m  iti 
various  potencies  and  reflections.  These  philosophers,  accord* 
ingly,  imagine  that  the  study  of  nature  is  only  just  dawning ;  that 
the  time  is  coming,  when,  from  our  direct  intuition  of  the  soul  of 
the.  world,  in  its  original  essence,  the  whole  theory  and  phenomena 
of  creation  shall  be  fully  explained  ;  that  all  observation  and  experi- 
ment may  be  then  dispensed  with,  and  natural  philosophy  find  its 
completion  in  the  deductions  of  our  pure  reason. 

The  tendency  of  such  a  system  can,  of  course,  be  no  other  than 
to  discourage  experimental  philosophy,  and  to  reduce  physical  sci- 
ence to  a  string  of  deductions,  resting  upon  certain  original  princi- 
ples, claimed  to  be  intuitive.  -  To  the  due  employment  of  our  higher 
reason,  in  the  department  of  physics,  we  can  conceive  of  no  valid 
objection.  Where  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  in  consistence  with 
the  laws  of  our  rational  nature,  let  us  boldly  draw  them,  though 
they  should  lead  us  into  the  depths  of  ontological  speculation ;  but 
the  admission  of  mysticism  into  these  regions,  is  something  quite 
of  a  different  nature.  Reason,  properly  speaking,  only  erects  its 
deductions  upon  observed  and  tangible  facts,  (such  as  that  of 
the  divine  existence,  from  the  marks  of  design  displayed  in  the 
universe  ;)  but  the  mysticism  we  have  described  assumes  its  foun- 
dation principles,  and  erects  its  superstructure  upon  them  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  facts  are  made  entirely  subservient  to  the  theory, 
instead  of  the  theory  emanating  from  the  facts. 

Mysticism,  again,  has  made  some  few,  and  rather  abortive  ef- 
forts, to  mould  into  a  new  form  the  principle  and  the  details  of 
legislation.  Mr.  Greaves,  to  whom  we  have  before  referred,  has 
attempted  to  found  a  new  system  of  spiritual  socialism,  by  discov- 
ering the  inward  subjective  bond,  by  which  men  are  united  in 
society,  and  seeking  to  strengthen  this  bond  by  moral  or  educa- 
tional means  and  appliances.  "  The  religious.,  moral,  political,  and 
commercial  social  arrangements,"  he  observes,  "  have  been  based, 
from  the  comencement  of  society,  upon  the  modal  natures,  instead 
of  the  universal  natures."  He  proposes,  accordingly,  to  look  be- 
neath the  surface  of  humanitv,  down  to  the  universal  essence  of 
which  it  consists,  to  draw  forth  into  intense  operation  the  love- 
spirit  (as  he  denominates  it),  and,  by  these  means,  to  lead  men  to 
dwell  everywhere  without  the  wants  or  wishes  of  wealth,  without 
desire  of  individual  accumulation,  or  any  inequality  of  condition, 
[uch  were  aiew  of  the  benevolent  dreams  of  jhis  philanthropio 
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enthusiast.  Happy,  indeed,  would  it  be,  if  the  love  of  self  vi  ere  to 
perish,  and  the  world  were  to  become  united  in  the  strongest  lies 
of  universal  charitv. 

This  consummation,  however,  we  fear,  is  not  to  be  attained  by 

the  mysticism  we  are  now  considering.     We  trust,  indeed,  that  it 

may  be  attained  at  last ;  but  this  will  only  be  when  the  visions  of 

prophecy  are  fulfilled,  and  the  spirit  of  true  Christianity  animates 

every  soul  under  heaven.     We  need  not  particularly  refer  to  the 

analogous  doctrines  of  St.  Simon  and  Fourier  in  France,  who  have 

entertained  similar  visions  of  social  perfection  in, the  coming  state 

of  society.     Far  would  we  be  from  discouraging,  even  were  we 

able  to  do  so,  any  efforts  of  this  nature  to  call  forth  the  hidden 

sympathies  of  mankind  towards  each  other ;  but  we  see  not  why 

the  ideas  of  human  brotherhood,  which  are  quite  familiar  to  the 

mind  of  every  right-thinking  Christian  man,  should  be  dressed  up 

in  a  strange  and  eccentric  garb,  and  then  propounded  as  some  new 

system  which  is  to  regenerate  society.     We  fully  believe  that 

everything  good,  belonging  to  these  doctrines,  may  be  found  in  the 

social  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  and  that  all  which  they  contain  beyond 

this,  is  the  ebullition  of  an  ardent  but  false  enthusiasm,  yearning 

after  better  things  than  society  can  now  present. 

It  is  in  religion,  however,  that  the  tendencies  of  modern  mysti- 
cism are  chiefly  visible.  In  this  department  there  is,  as  we  imagine, 
a  true  and  a  false  mysticism — a  true  one,  inasmuch  as  the  direct 
communion  of  the  soul  of  man  with  the  infinite  gives  rise  to  many 
phenomena,  which  it  were  vain  altogether  to  omit — and  a  false 
one,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  universal  proneness  in  mankind  to  run 
into  extremes  upon  all  those  subjects  which  excite  their  deepest 
feelings.  To  test  the  question,  whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
a  true  mysticism  in  religion,  we  have  simply  to  ask,  whether  our 
whole  knowledge  on  this  subject  comes  from  reason  and  revelation 
combined,  or  whether  there  is  not  another  element  of  truth,  flowing 
from  our  spiritual  feelings  or  our  religious  consciousness.  The 
primary  truths  of  natural  theology  may,  of  course,  be  viewed  as 
deductions  of  reason ;  other  religious  ideas,  again,  come  from  an 
immediate  revelation ;  but  are  we  to  say,  that  this  exhausts  our 
sources  of  religious  knowledge  ?  Is  there  not  a  direct  communi- 
cation of  the  human  mind  with  the  Divine  ?  and  does  not  this 
communion  give  us  a  deeper  insight  into  the  divine  nature  than 
reason  or  revelation,  or  both  of  them  combined  could  ever  aflbrd  ? 
It  is  generally  admitted,  that  the  highest  conception  of  Deity  which 
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our  reason  can  form,  is  a  very  cold  and  abstract  one — one  which 
can  hardly  reach  beyond  the  notion  of  a  first  cause,  and  with  diffi- 
culty  attain  to  tha.  of  an  infinite  personality  ;  and  even  if  we  come 
to  the  page  of  revelation  itself,  yet  all  the  descriptions  which  it 
gives  us  of  the  attributes  of  God,  form  but  a  very  indistinct  image 
upon  a  mind  that  simply  puts  these  notions  together  by  a  logical 
process,  and  has  no  community  of  feeling  with  Deity  itself  If  it 
be  the  case,  therefore,  that  for  gaining  a  deep  insight  into  the  per- 
fections of  God,  we  must  rise  to  a  communion  of  the  heart  and 
sympathy  of  feeling  with  him,  then  there  is  in  religion  a  true  and 
valid  mysticism,  which  has  to  be  cherished  in  every  mind  that 
thirsts  after  God.  Mysticism  of  this  nature  forms,  in  fact,  a  reg- 
ular portion  of  the  common  belief  of  all  Christian  countries.  The 
theological  doctrine  of  divine  influence  is  but  the  dogmatical  mode 
of  expressing  a  fact,  which  is  almost  equally  evident  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  religion  ;  namely,  that  ere  we  can  enter  fully  into 
the  conception  of  God,  both  in  his  own  nature  and  in  his  relation 
to  the  world,  the  spirit  of  man  must  be  brought  into  mysterious 
communion  and  sympathy  with  the  Spirit  of  God. 

But  there  is  also  a  false  mysticism,  as  well  as  a  true,  to  which 
we  must  for  a  moment  advert.  This  is  of  two  kinds.  First,  when 
communion  with  the  divine  mind  is  supposed  to  be  gained  by  some 
artificial  agency ;  or,  secondly,  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  such  a 
nature,  as  to  realize  the  full  idea  of  inspiration.  If  a  man  assert, 
that,  by  the  performance  of  certain  outward  acts,  the  human  spirit 
can  be  united  in  sympathy  with  that  of  God,  he  advocates  an  in- 
credible mysticism,  inasmuch  as  he  attributes  spiritual  functions  to 
bare  material  causes.  Or,  again,  if  a  man  asserts  that,  by  any 
means  whatever,  whether  physical  or  mental,  he  has  such  an  in- 
tuition of  spiritual  truth,  that  it  completely  transcends,  and  renders 
useless,  the  agency  of  his  natural  faculties,  he  is  likewise  a  mystic ; 
for  he  is  laying  claim  to  a  species  of  inspiration,  which  is  altogether 
foreign  to  our  present  experience  in  the  world-  We  do  not  say, 
that  he  is  laying  claim  to  anything  in  itself  impossible ;  but  we 
mean  that  inspiration,  in  this  sense,  is  a  phenomenon  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  it  must  prove  itself  valid,  by  the  most  clear  and  un- 
questionable  evidences ;  in  default  of  which,  it  can  be  considered 
nought  but  a  deception. 

Of  these  two  species  of  false  mysticism,  there  are  many  exhi- 
bitions in  the  present  day.  We  doubt  whether  the  whole  doctrine 
of  sacramentd  efficacy^  as  held  J)y^inany  sinQ&re  minds,  u  noLac- 
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curately  designated  as  a  mysticism  of  the  former  kind ;  inasmuch 
as  it  IS  all  based  upon  the  notion  of  a  spiritual  effect  being  commu- 
nicated to  the  mind  by  an  unconscious  and  objective  instrumen- 
tality. So  entirely  foreign  is  this  from  the  ordinary  modes  of  the 
divine  operation,  in  the  worlds  both  of  matter  and  of  mind,  that 
we  need  a  proof  sufBcient  to  attest  a  miracle  itself,  to  render  the 
doctrine  at  all  credible.  With  regard  to  the  other  species  of  false 
mysticism,  namely,  the  pretension  to,  or  belief  in,  a  supernatural 
inspiration  now  enjoyed,  we  suppose  it  still  lingers  amongst  the 
ignorant  or  the  enthusiastic,  and  will  only  gradually  expire,  as  the 
province  of  faith  and  of  feeling  in  religion  becomes  gradually  more 
accurately  defined.  Faith  in  the  supernatural,  we  may  safely  say, 
can  never  die  out  of  humanity,  but  will  ever  remain  a  standing 
proof  of  our  connection  with  a  spiritual  world.  While  this,  how- 
ever, is  the  case,  we  may  well  anticipate,  that  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence, the  further  investigation  of  the  laws  of  the  human  feelings, 
and  the  fuller  conception  of  what  is  included  in  religious  faith,  will^ 
ere  long,  bring  the  tendency  to  mysticism  into  its  proper  bounds, 
and  curb  the  extravagance  of  superstition,  without  crushing  our 
faith  in  what  is  spiritual  and  divine. 


CONCLUSION. 

There  is  one  truth  which  the  whole  of  our  inquiries  into  the 
speculative  philosophy  of  the  present  age  is  calculated  to  teach- 
namely,  that  the  great  question  of  philosophy  is  that  of  method. 
Upon  the  view  we  take  of  this  one  point,  must  depend  nearly  the 
whole  influence  we  exert  upon  the  real  progress  of  human  knowl- 
edge. 

Amidst  the  vast  variety  of  systems  that  prevail  throughout  the 
world  in  the  present  day,  we  may  trace  the  features  of  four  generic 
methods,  ?.  e.  of  four  grounds  of  appeal  for  the  certitude  of  our 
knowledge.  These  four  methods  we  may  term  respectively,  the 
positive  principle,  the  individual  principle,  the  traditional  principle, 
and  the  eclectic  principle. 

The  positive  principle  in  strictness  ought  to  be  regarded,  not  so 
much  in  the  light  of  a  philosophical  method,  as  the  denial  at  once 
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both  of  method  and  of  philosophy.  Instead  of  attempting  the  so 
lution  of  the  great  problems  of  human  interest,  it  repels  them :  in- 
stead of  grappling  with  the  questions  which  every  thinking  mind 
asks  with  a  trembling  earnestness,  it  chides  us  for  our  longings, 
our  aspirations,  our  holiest  hopes.  Doubtless,  it  may  claim  some 
degree  of  definiteness  and  precision ;  but  it  is  a  definiteness  and  a 
precision,  which  arise  from  negation,  not  from  solution;  it  owes 
its  security  simply  to  the  fact  of  its  going,  like  the  serpent,  upon 
its  belly,  and  eating  only  of  the  dust  of  the  earth.  A  philosophy 
that  never  soars,  can  certainly  claim  exemption  from  the  danger 
of  a  fall. 

We  will  suppose,  however,  nay,  we  will  affirm,  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  truth  beyond  the  limits  of  the  senses:  on  what  then  is  its 
certitude  grounded  ?  There  are  two  opposite  answers,  which  are 
given  to  this  question  by  the  philosophies  of  thp  age.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  are  pointed  to  the  individual  reason,  as  the  absolute 
source  of  all  scientific  truth.  Our  own  consciousness,  it  is  said, 
must  ever  be  the  final  appeal.  In  whatever  way  truth  may  come 
to  us,  still  reason  must  be  the  judge  of  its  evidence,  and  the  inter- 
preter of  its  meaning.  Whatever  amount  of  truth  may  exist  ob- 
jectively, yet  to  us  it  can  be  nothing,  until  it  is  grasped  subjectively 
by  the  understanding.  Upon  the  validity,  therefore,  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  the  whole  ultimate  certitude  of  truth  must  rest. 
Such  is  the  position  which  the  individual  principle  assumes  in  the 
struggle  for  truth. 

Another  and  opposite  system  of  philosophy  answers  the  question 
above  proposed,  in  an  entirely  different  manner.  The  individual 
reason,  it  contends,  is  utterly  untrustworthy.  A  man  may  ground 
upon  his  own  subjective  convictions  any  amount  of  absurdity  that 
can  be  imagined.  Besides  this,  it  is  asked,  what  is  the  individual 
reason  ?  A  mere  nonentity.  Every  man  is  but  a  portion  of  hu- 
man! ty — a  link  in  the  vast  chain  of  being.  His  belief  is  not  the 
result  of  his  own  individual  constitution,  but  of  the  influences  of 
the  age  in  which  he  ives.  Miki,  as  an  individual,  is  subject  to 
the  grossest  delusion^,  neither  at  anytime  can  human  truth  beany 
other  than  relative  to  the  state  and  conditions  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  so  that,  if  we  possess  absolute  knowledge  at  all,  it  must  come 
from  an  objective  source.  This  source  is  God.  In  the  primitive 
revelation,  in  the  Divine  gift  of  speech,  and  in  subsequent  commu- 
nications, there  has  been  a  direct  outpouring  of  truth  from  Heaven 
itself.     Here,  then,  it  is  said,  is  the  ground  of  all  certainty  :  here  a 
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species  of  knowledge,  which  is  altogether  raised  above  the  delusions 
of  the  individual. 

Now,  that  there  is  some  amount  of  truth  in  each  of  the  prin- 
ciples above  stated,  can  be  readily  admitted.  The  intimations  of 
sense,  for  example,  though  not  the  sole  fountain  of  knowledge,  as 
the  positivist  supposes,  yet  give  the  primary  incentive  to  all  the 
faculties,  and  furnish  one  very  important  element  in  our  experience. 
The  individual  self,  again,  most  assuredly  contains  the  mould 
through  which  all  the  material  of  our  knowledge  must  pass,  ere  it 
can  be  apprehended  and  employed — in  a  word,  ere  to  us  it  can 
exist.  But  the  individual  self  is  still  a  portion  of  humanity,  and 
can  only  confirm  its  own  subjective  convictions  by  an  appeal  to 
the  authority  of  other  minds  around  it.  Hence,  then,  arises  the 
necessity  and  the  value  of  eclecticism. 

The  term  eclecticism,  we  should  say,  is  here  employed,  merely 
through  deficiency  of  some  better  and  more  scientific  appellation, 
and  in  a  sense  very  different  from  that  of  its  more  general  use. 
We  are  desirous,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  of  throwing  some  light 
upon  it,  when  viewed  as  a  philosophical  method. 

Eclecticism,  in  the  sense  we  employ  it,  may  be  described  as  the 
philosophy  of  progress.  Take  any  fixed  philosophical  method,  and 
if  it  be  in  itself  complete,  it  ought  to  give  a  complete  result.  If  all 
.  truth,  for  example,  can  be  eliminated  from  the  individual  reason, 
there  is  the  same  possibility  of  its  being  completed  in  one  period 
of  the  world  as  in  any  other,  because  the  individual  reason — the 
me — abstractedly  viewed,  is  the  same  in  all  ages.  If  there  be  prog- 
ress in  the  development  of  truth,  then  there  must  be  some  prin- 
ciple out  of  and  beyond  the  individual,  which  exerts  its  influence 
upon  the  human  mind  at  large ;  that  is,  there  must  be  some  ele- 
ment, out  of  and  beyond  the  individual,  on  which  philosophical 
truth  is  partly  grounded.  The  case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
principle  of  tradition.  Here  we  have  a  truth,  fixed  and  abiding,  in 
which  there  can  be  no  question  of  progress  whatever.  What  has 
come  to  us  verbally  and  objectively  from  above,  can  neither  be 
further  deve  oped  nor  put  into  new  relations,  without  admitting 
another,  and  that  a  human  principle,  by  means  of  which  the  devel- 
opment takes  place.  In  fact,  whatever  fixed  appeal  we  may  set  up 
as  the  ground  of  certitude,  it  can  only  hold  good  on  the  supposition, 
'  Ihat  philosophical  truth  is  something  fixed  and  abiding  likewise. 

History,  however,  shows  us,  that  in  human  knowledge — i.  e.  in 
the  compression  and  application  of  truth — ihere  is  perpetual  prog. .  , 
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ress.  There  is  hardly  a  single  subject,  which  is  viewed  exactly 
in  the  same  light  one  century  that  it  is  the  next.  The  universal 
field  of  knowledge  being  enlarged,  all  the  particular  portions  of  it 
are  thrown  continually  into  new  relations. 

Regarding  philosophy,  then,  as  progressive,  what  appeal  can  wo 
have  as  final — what  ground  of  certitude  on  which  we  can  fully 
rely  ?  We  answer,  that  the  one  final  appeal,  and  the  ultimate 
ground  of  certitude  in  philosophy,  is  humanity.  Positivism  gives 
us  truth  and  error ;  the  individual  reason  gives  us  truth  and  error ; 
tradition  gives  us  truth  and  error ;  but  humanity  sifts  the  results 
of  individual  thinking,  and  hands  us  down  a  stream  of  truth,  ever 
widening  as  it  flows  onwards. 

The  philosophy  we  advocate,  then,  is  the  philosophy  of  prepress ; 
we  see  a  providential  plan  in  the  development  of  society ;  undei 
this  plan,  we  see  the  vast  edifice  of  human  knowledge  gradually 
perfecting  by  the  laborers  who  are  working  upon  it  in  all  depart- 
ments ;  and  the  solid  material  of  which  the  edifice  is  composed,  is 
tke  catholic  thinking  of  mankind. 

Were  not  the  phrase  pre-occupied,  we  might  term  our  philosophy 
the  philosophy  of  common  sense,  that  is,  of  the  sensus  communis 
of  humanity.  This  sensu$  communis,  however,  is  not  anything 
fixed,  it  is  not  made  up  of  the  mass  of  opinions  which  are  held  at 
any  one  given  period ;  but  embodies  that  gradual  unfolding  of  great 
truths  and  principles,  by  which  the  world's  thinking  rolls  forward 
to  compass  its  mighty  results.  Only  admit  that  humanity  is  verily 
in  progress,  and  it  follows  at  once,  that  neither  the  individual  nor 
the  common  opinion  of  one  given  period,  can  represent  the  whole 
cycle  of  philosophical  truth.  The  fixed  method  of  one  period  be« 
comes  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  next,  and  thus  shows  us  that 
we  require  a  methodology,  which  can  adapt  itself  to  all  the  possible 
phases  which  knowledge  may  yet  assume. 

The  method  which  appears  to  us  best  capable  of  supplying  this 
demand,  is  that  which  we  have  now  described,  and  which  we  have 
denominated  eclecticism,  or  the  philosophy  of  human  progress 
According  to  this  method,  the  great  aim  of  philosophy  from  hence- 
forth, must  be  to  accept  the  light  of  truth,  whencesoever  it  may 
flow,  to  concentrate  the  rays  it  sheds  around  into  one  focus,  and 
thus  to  bring  the  catholic  thought  of  the  world,  in  each  succeeding 
age,  into  the  region  of  pure  idea.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  the 
problem  of  philosop'hy  is  common  sense.  The  actual  material  of 
which  it  is  .composed  can  be  none  other  than  the  whole  masSiPf 
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truth  which  lies  embodied  in  the  thinking  i  f  ever>'  age ;  and  to  the 
authority  of  the  age  atone  can  we  make  our  final  appeal.  The  duty 
of  speculative  science,  is  to  bring  the  truth  of  the  age  to  light;  to 
'dear  it  of  its  dross  and  its  symbols ;  to  make  it  stand  forth  as 
plain,  reflective,  philosophic  knowledge.  Accordingly,  the  commor 
mind  and  the  individual  mind  have  here  each  their  department 
the  one  furnishes  the  matter  of  our  philosophy,  the  other  may  give 
it  a  form  ;  the  one  offers  us  the  truth,  so  far  as  it  can  be  at  present 
grasped,  spontaneously ;  the  other  reduces  this  spontaneous  apper- 
ception to  the  character  of  logical  science — to  philosophy  properly 
so  called.  Thus,  while  philosophy  will  be  the  last  word  which 
every  age  pronounces,  it  will  furnish  the  forepost  of  observation, 
upon  which  the  more  advanced  thinkers  will  stand  to  look  forwards 
and  discern  the  din  forms  of  the  coming  futurity.  Doubtless  the 
same  speculative  tendencies  will  be  again  and  again  reproduced, 
and  upon  some  short-sighted  minds  may  produce  the  impression 
that  philosophy  is  confined  within  one  eternal  circle,  out  of  which 
it  can  never  free  itself.  But  the  mind  which  studies  humanity 
aright,  will  see  that  its  movement  is  rather  that  of  the  spiral,  which, 
though  making  its  perpetual  revolutions,  is  ever  tending  upwards 
towards  a  higher  perfection,  and  pointing  to  Heaven  itself  as  iti 
fiiul  a 
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Note  A. 
Phihsophtf — Theology — Religion. 

The  few  passing  remarks  on  the  above  subjects,  inserted  in  the  text,  have  excited 
•ome  attention.  Several  writers  have  expressed  entire  concurrence  in  the  views  there 
presented ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  at  least  to  some  extent,  have  questioned  their  acco- 
racy.  Dr.  Tholuck,  in  a  notice  of  the  present  work,  inserted  in  the  "  Literarischer  An- 
zdger,"  has  expressed  his  wish  that  the  question  between  faith  and  science  had  been 
more  fully  elucidated ;  and  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  the  North  British  Review,  has  reclaimed 
against  our  theistic  principles,  in  favor  of  those  contained  in  his  own  <'  natural  The- 
ology." Under  these  circumstances,  we  need  to  make  no  apology  for  the  additional  re 
marks  now  inserted  on  a  subject  of  such  vast  and  universal  in^x>rtance.  Our  simple 
object  in  doing  so  is,  to  rescue  the  theology  of  our  age  from  the  weak  position  which  we 
cannot  but  feel  it  has  too  often  assumed,  and  place  it  upon  a  basis  that  is  less  assailable 
tiy  the  shafts  of  scepticism.  As  the  word  philosophy,  when  used  in  connection  with  relig- 
ion, is  so  apt  to  be  mbunderstood,  we  shall  for  the  present  lay  it  entirely  aside,  and 
attempt  to  reduce  the  question  to  its  simplest  terms. 

It  will  be  admitted,  in  the  outset,  that  we  have  minds;  that  these  minds  have  a  given 
constitution;  that  by  virtue  of  this  constitution  we  are  adapted  to  perceive  certain 
truths,  and  to  exercise  our  faculties  upon  them.  The  problem,  then,  to  be  solved  is  this. 
How  far  do  we  owe  our  theological  belief  to  the  nattire  of  our  constitution,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  faculties;  and  how  far  to  a  direct  objective  relation  1  in  other  words.  What 
part  of  the  proof  both  of  Theism  and  of  Christianity  comes  from  the  one  source,  and 
what  from  the  other  '\  Only  let  us  premise,  that  we  leave  the  question  oi  fidigion  for 
a  little  entirely  in  abeyance,  and  direct  our  attention  simply  to  that  of  Theology — that 
we  are  not  now  to  search  into  the  origin  of  our  devotional  feelings,  but  simply  of  our 
theological  ideas  and  principles.  ' 

Now,  the  whole  question  of  theology  must  begin  with  the  evidences  we  have  of  the 
lieing  of  a  God :  this  is  the  foundation  truth  on  which  the  whole  reposes,  ^pj^e^pecting 
these  evidences  there  are  three  hypotheses  we  may  assume.  1.  That  the  being  of  God 
is  purely  a  truth  of  revelation.  2.  That  it  is  a  truth,  which  rests  partly  on  natural 
grounds,  and  partly  on  revelation  ;  or,  3.  That  it  rests  in  its  last  analysis  safely  upon 
the  light  of  nature.  The  abettors  of  the  first  hypothesis  view  the  human  faculties  as 
erring  and  untrustworthy,  and  appeal  to  revelation  as  the  ultimate  basis  of  all  fixed 
and  eternal  truth.  Those  who  accept  the  second  hypothesis,  admit  the  validity  of  rea- 
son on  the  whole,  but  consider  the  aid  of  revelation  necessary  to  complete  the  full 
strength  of  the  theistic  argument.  Among  these,  we  reckon  the  eloquent  critic  of  the 
North  British  Review.  Those  who  take  Uie  last  hypothesis,  view  natural  thetJogy  as 
the  necessary  basis  of  all  revealed  truth. 

With  the  first  class  of  these  reasoners  we  have  now  but  little  to  do.  There  are  very 
few  among  those  that  bear  the  name  of  Protestants,  who  deny  the  validity  of  reason 
altogether.  Theologians  of  this  class  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  Roman  Cathulic 
Church,  who  find  it  convenient  to  decry  reason,  in  order  to  force  us  into  the  arms  oi* 
tradition,  as  the  only  ground  of  human  certitude.  To  thef>e,  natural  theolocry  ig  a 
nonentity ;  it  exists  not  in  any  form  whatever;  all  human  belief  is  an  uflTair  of  tradition, 
handed  down  from  a  primitive  or  some  posterior  revelation.  We  may  let  this  theory, 
then,  stand  at  present  hors  de  combat. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  second  hypothesis,  viz.,  that  the  evidence  of  the  being  of  a 
God  rests  upon  grounds  partly  natural  and  partly  revealed.  And  here  an  objection 
arises  in  the  outset,  against  the  hypothesis  in  question ;  namely,  thai  the  truth  ofiki 
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Ihtine  ejcis/ence  is  adsofiUehj  necessary^  in  order  to  establiak  iJut  awthfrttr,  ofrevelalian 
Take  the  evidences  of  revelation  one  by  one,  and  it  will  be  found,  that  the)  each  and  ail 
ffo  upon  the  presumption  of  the  existence  of  a  God.  What  are  the  internal  evidences 
but  representations  of  the  fact,  that  the  doctrines  of  Chrislianity  are  all  in  perfect  con- 
■isteocy  with  the  highest  conceptions  we  can  form  of  the  Divine  character  1  Leave 
the  existence  of  Qod  out  of  the  question,  or  imagine  yourself  talking  to  an  atheist,  ana 
of  what  Uise  are  all  the  appeals  you  make  to  the  purUy,  excellence,  and  Divine  grandeur 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  1  These  considerations  do  not  prove  the  bcinu^  of  a  GM;  they 
only  show  that  on  the  previous  admission  of  his  existence,  the  sacred  writings  bear  in- 
ternal marks  of  coming  from  his  Divine  mind. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  external  evidences.  What  is  a  miracle  to  a 
man  who  has  no  notion  of  or  Iwlief  in  a  Ood  1  If  the  universe  could  come  by  chance 
or  fate,  surely  any  of  the  lesser  phenomena  termed  miraculous,  might  occur  so  too. 
We  do  not  question,  indeed,  but  that  miracles  may  rouse  the  moral  nature  and  draw 
attention  to  divine  truth ;  but,  lofricoMy^  if  the  whole  universe  can  exist  without  a  maker, 
miracles  cannot  prove  the  contrary.  In  a  word,  the  whole  authority  of  revelation  is 
derived  from  the  fact  of  its  coming  prom  Qod ;  consequently,  its  authority  cannot  be 
appealed  to  as  an  evidence  for  the  existence  op  God.  To  make  the  credibility  of  reve- 
lation rest  upon  the  authority  of  God,  and  the  being  of  God  upon '  the  authority  of 
revelation,  is  as  complete  an  instance  of  a  vicious  circle  as  could  well  be  imagined.  If 
it  be  said  that  the  whole  of  the  histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  exhibit  the 
marks  of  a  Divine  hand  in  connection  with  the  welfare  and  moral  education  of  man« 
I  admit  it  But  this  proof  does  not  arise  from  the  authority  of  revelation  as  such,  but 
amply  from  the  historical  facts  recorded.  The  religious  history  of  mankind  may  cer- 
tainly be  used  as  a  branch  of  the  theistic  argument ;  but  to  argue  from  the  facts  of  his- 
tory wherever  recorded,  is  as  purely  logical  a  process  as  to  argue  from  any  other  factr 
whatever.  The  case  is  the  same,  when  we  appeal  to  the  Bible  as  a  witness  of  the  fact 
that  the  world  had  a  beginning.  If  we  want  to  employ  this  fact  as  a  step  in  our  aiga> 
ment  for  the  being  of  a  God,  and  against  the  eterni^  of  the  universe,  we  can  only 
appeal  to  the  Bible  as  history :  to  appeal  to  it  as  authority  on  this  point,  supposes  the 
previous  knowledge  of  a  divine  Being  from  whom  that  authority  is  aerived.  And  thus 
twist  about  the  evidences  of  revelation  as  we  may,  they  cannot  prove  that  Ood  is ;  but 
are  simply  adapted  to  show  us  that  Christianity  came  m>m  a  Being,  of  whose  existence 
and  attributes  we  have  a  previous  conviction. 

Thus,  then,  we  are  thrown  entirely  upon  oar  third  hypothesis ;  namely,  that  the 
proof  of  the  Divine  existence,  in  its  last  anal3rsis,  lies  entirely  witliin  the  province  of 
natural  theology. 

Before  we  proceed  to  develop  the  line  of  argument  we  should  employ  in  establishing 
the  existence  of  Gk>d,  let  us  take  a  passing  glance  ut  the  nature  anu  purport  of  natural 
theology.  The  aim  of  natural  theology  is  not  to  give  us  the  ktunoledtre^  but  to  give 
us  the  science  of  God.  Our  knowledge  of  Qod  as  a  part  of  our  personal  history  nuiy 
come  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  may  believe  in  God  from  tradition,  from  the  Bible, 
from  our  feelings,  from  many  other  causes.  But  natural  theolo^,  originating  as  it 
does  after  we  have  the  knowledge  of  Qod  as  a  practical  belief,  seeas  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  that  knowledge,  to  justi^  that  belief,  to  bring  the  whole  matter  into  the  light 
of  scientific  tn  moral  truth.  To  do  this,  it  must  construct,  as  it  were,  the  very  idea  of 
God :  point  out  how  it  originates  in  the  human  mind,  and  show  how  far  it  ia  objectively 
valid.  It  is  necessary  carefully  to  guard  this  distinction.  We  are  oflen  told  that  we 
must  look  out  upon  the  universe,  or  study  the  page  of  revelation,  or  consult  our  relig- 
ious affections,  in  order  to  find  God.  All  this  may  be  true,  as  regards  our  personal 
convictions,  while  yet  the  real  scientific  proofr  may  lie  in  another  mrection.  Xatural 
theolc^  does  not  preach,  or  appeal ;  it  simply  reasons.  It  does  not  aim  directly  at  a 
moral  eflect,  but  only  at  a  logical  conclusion. 

Another  point  to  be  carefully  attended  to  is  ihis^  that  we  do  not  start  with  the  suppo  • 
sition,  that  the  idea  of  Qod  is  already  found  and  agreed  upon.  This  is  aix  error  lying 
at  the  threshold  of  almost  all  the  natural  theology  which  our  recent  literature  has  pro^ 
doced.  Our  writers  look  around  upon  the  laws  and  dispositions  of  matter,  and  finuins 
there  the  evidences  of  deiij^Ji,  exclaim,  lo!  here  is  (Sod.  True  enough,  but  they  had 
ffained  their  conceptions  of  Ciod  from  other  sources;  they  had  taken  some  thcistic  no- 
tions, derived  perhaps  from  the  age,  or  from  their  own  minds,  or  still  mure  probably 
from  Christianity,  and  attributed  the  design  manifested  in  nature  to  this  Dniifr.  To 
do  so,  however,  is  manifestly  an  illegitimate  and  totally  illogical  process.  Tiie  probkia 
is,  to  find  God,  to  deduce  the  true  idea  of  the  Deity,  to  I'ay  aside  all  previous  concvplh*ns^ 
and  show  how  we  arise  step  by  step  up  to  Deity  itself  When  we  see  design  in  nature^ 
all  we  can  say  is,  that  there  is  a  designer,  or  some  designers :  we  are  not  to  seize  upoit 
oar  previous  traditional  or  spontaneous  belief,  aiul  say-  we  have  proved  the  cxistencf; 
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of  OoJ  in  this  parttadar  sense,    Natural  theology,  we  repeat,  impGef  a  logical  i>ro> 
eedurc ;  it  dequuids  that  we  take  nothing  before  received  for  granted,  that  we  lay  oaidt 

•  every  previous  conception,  that  we  render  a  scientiiSc  account  of  tckal  GotI  i«  as  wel. 

I  as  a  proof  of  the  fact  thai  he  is.  8trictly  speaking,  indeed,  the  former  process  is  nec- 
'es«arj  to  the  latter ;  for  to  prove  that  Goii  \»,  in  proving  nothing  at  all,  uiueas  yoo  show 
the  notion,  we  have  to  attach  to  the  term  itself  Until  this  \a  done,  the  won!  God  may 
mean  fate,  or  chance,  or  jjower,  or  a  mere  demiurge. 

lu  this  respect,  there  is  an  entire  want  of  parallelism  between  the  ruse,  in  which, 
from  seeing  a  watch,  we  infer  some  human  constructor,  and  the  case,  in  which,  frooi 
seeing  the  univenDe,  we  infer  a  God.  In  the  former  instance,  we  have  previous  ex{ieri- 
ence  of  the  agent  man^  and  at  once  attribute  the  work  to  an  agent  of  this  kind :  in  the 
latter  instance,  we  have  no  experience  of  the  agent  Goi.  We  have,  therefore,  to  gain 
the  coiuxplioti  of  him  as  well  as  prove  his  objective  reality.  Real  parall<  lutm  between 
the  two  cases  would  imply  a  question  of  this  kind.  If  I  were  a  pure  disembodied  spirit, 
and  having  never  known  what  man  was,  had  to  derive  my  knowledge  of  him  from  his 
works,  how  much  could  I  deduce  respecting  his  nature  from  contemplating  a  watch  1 
I  should  be  obliged,  of  course,  in  such  a  case,  to  amslrurt  the  conception  of  such  an 
agent  from  the  qualities  of  my  own  mind,  to  rise  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
from  the  agency  1  find  in  myself  to  that  which  I  am  now  called  on  to  suppose  in  an- 
other. So  it  is  also  with  regard  to  God.  The  very  proofs  which  substantiate  the 
divine  existence,  have  also  to  furnish  us  with  our  conceptions  of  the  divine  nature  : 
and,  consequently,  no  proofs  which  do  not  carry  with  them  the  complete  type  of  that 
divine  nature,  are  competent,  single  handed^  to  raise  our  minds  to  GkxJ. 

The  argunK'nt  of  natural  theoIu2y,  then,  is  a  very  complex  one.  Every  part  of  the 
creation,  external  and  internal,  brings  its  contribution  to  it.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
deduce  the  existence  of  the  Deity  from  one,  and  that  the  very  lowest  region  of  observa- 
tion, namely,  the  region  of  matter,  we  endeavor  to  build  the  argument  up  step  by  step, 
employing  every  species  of  proof,  until  it  attains  a  cumulative  force,  bek>re  which  tht 
stcrn(*st  sccptiasm  must  be  swept  away. 

First,  then,  let  us  look  out  upon  nature.  What  do  we  see,  gazing  on  it  nvl2eardJtft 
The  answer  is,  mechanism.  As  the  mechanism  of  a  watch  irresistibly  suggests  a  maker, 
so  the  mechanism  of  the  universe  equally  suggests  a  cause.  We  do  not  define  yet  of 
what  nature  the  cause  is :  let  it  be  fate,  let  it  be  chance,  let  it  be  anything  you  please, 
still  it  must  have  been  somethine.  If  a  man  be  found  muplered  by  the  way-side,  thers 
is  no  need  of  beginning  the  evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  that  some  one  cm*  something 
must  have  committed  it.  So  in  the  case  of  the  world,  there  is  no  need  of  bringing  pnj 
proof  that  there  has  been  some  cavse  or  causes,  which  have  brought  it  into  its  present 
state.  If  it  have  existed  from  eternity,  the  cause  or  causes  must  have  operated  from 
eternity.  Even  those  who  speak  of  fate,  as  their  God,  must  mean,  that  somethin/r,  i.  e. 
some  power  or  other,  is  signified  under  the  word  fate.  The  only  thing  we  have  to  da 
is  to  examine  the  effect.,  and  see  if  from  it  we  can  learn  anything  respecting  the  cause. 
Now,  the  moment  we  come  to  ask  respecting  this  cause  qualis  sit,  we  begin  necessarily 
to  argue  from  the  only  instance  of  airect  efficient  causation  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, namely,  from  oqr  own  minds.  And  probably  the  most  immediate  idea  which 
men  unschooled  m  reflection,  and  accustomed  simply  to  converse  with  nature,  would 
form  of  the  world's  cause,  is  that  of  a  being  like  themselves,  or  more  probably  of  a 
hierarchy  of  huipan  Deities.  No  ooe  will  affirm,  that  the  earlier  a^es  of  the  world 
were  destitute  of  any  searchings  after  Orod.  So  far  firom  that,  everything  in  the  myth- 
ical period  was  wondrously  gilded  with  the  divine.  The  only  thing  to  be  noticed  is, 
that  men  in  those  ages  conversed  mainly  with  nature ;  that  they  formed  their  conceptions 
of  the  numina  divina  withoyt  much  reflection,  and  chiefly  from  nature;  and  that  the 
argument  from  this  source  resulted  more  commonly  than  not  in  polytheism.  Can  we 
sa^  that  the  process  was  illogical  1  I  think  not.  Confine  our  >iew  to  nature  only 
with  its  endless  variations,  and  what  is  there  unnatural  in  admitting  the  whole  hie- 
rarchy of  Olympus  1  Naj^,  history  and  present  exr^rience  prove,  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  polytheistic  hypothesis  is  by  far  trie  most  acceptable  to  the  human 
understanding.  Even  on  this  ground,  however,  the  chief  share  in  the  argument  is 
derived  from  the  mind  or  the  consciousness.  The  irresistible  belief  we  have  of  causation 
is  a  primary  law  of  our  consciousness,  and  the  first  attempt  we  make  to  hypostatize  the 
cause  of  the  universe  around  us,  is  the  transference  of  our  own  forms  of  inteliigenee 
and  our  own  personality  into  the  conception  of  that  vast  architect,  or  hierarchy  of 
architects,  by  whom  the  world  was  constructe<l.  The  theistic  argument,  then,  io 
which  the  appeal  to  nature  is  the  prominent  feature,  ends  at  best  in  the  idea  of  a 

But,  now,  we  enter  upon  another  process  of  reflection.  The  universe  presents  to 
Mir  vicilr  innumerable  objects,  which  are  finite,  changeable,  and  de{>endent.    Ail  of 
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fhsm  consist  of  certain  forms  and  attribates,  united  to  a  substance  or  substratum.  But 
substance,  in  its  finite  and  dependent  form,  cannot  be  self-ezistent;  for  it  has  come 
into  that  form  from  a  previous  state,  i.  e.  has  been  brought  into  it  by  a  prior  cause.  *Go 
backwards  accordingly  in  the  chain  of  causes,  and  you  come  at  last  to  an  absolute 
cause.  There  must  be,  therefore,  something  previous  to  finite  existence  which  we  call 
Being  per  se,  something  which  is  self-existent,  underived,  absolute,  eternal.  Under  all 
the  fleeting  appearances  which  natuie  presents,  there  is  sometliinv  a/jfdinz,  which  re 
poses  alike  at  the  basis  of  all — a  Being  which  passes  not  away  with  her  changes. 
Here,  then,  is  the  dawn  o(  the  infinite^  upon  the  numan  mind — an  idea  whirh  is  soon 
reproJuced  in  numberless  diflferent  forms.  Think  of  s;?ar«,— we  see  it  stretching  out 
beyond  the  world,  beyond  our  system,  beyond  the  furthest  limits  of  creation  ;  and  every 
bound  we  affix  to  it  only  carries  us  to  the  unbounded  beyond.  Think  of  time; — all  the 
limits  of  duration  do  but  sugj^est  the  illiaiitable  eternity.  Think  of  dependent  exist- 
ence ; — and  wc  sink  lower  and  lower  from  one  stage  oi'  dependence  to  another,  till  we 
rest  only  in  the  independent,  the  absolute  Think  oi  finite  being ; — what  is  it  but  an 
endless  paradox  without  infinite  being  1  Think  of  cause; — what  does  it  end  in,  but 
the  causa  causarum,  the  spring  and  source  of  all  things.  The  idea  of  the  infinite  is  nec- 
essary, absolutely  necessary,  to  perfect  the  full  conception  of  God.  But  this  idea  corner 
not  from  without.  We  can  never  see,  we  can  never  have  any  experience  oHifiniU 
bnng^  and  yet  this  is  a  pmlive  idea,  an  idea  of  which  we  feel  the  reality  and  necessity ; 
yea,  without  which,  all  being  were  but  a  ][<aradox.  The  finit-;  is  really  the  negative 
idea :  it  oidj  comprehends  limitation  and  negation,  a  limitation  whico  is  universal 
within  the  regions  of  our  sensuous  knowledge.  But  reason,  taking  its  start  from  the 
finite,  brings  us  infallibly  to  the  infinite ;  and  inasmuch  as  two  infinites  involve  a  con- 
tradiction, it  finds  here  the  proof  of  the  uniy  and  the  eternity  of  the  first  great  cause. 

Nature,  then,  gave  us  a  demiurge  for  a  Deity:  reflection  now  asserts  his  unity,  in- 
finity, and  eternity;  and  we  have  thus  before  us  the  absolute  JJeiiiz,  without  which  all 
thought,  all  creation,  all  nature,  would  be  involved  in  one  inexplicable  contradiction. 
As  polytheism  was  the  prevailing  sentiment  under  the  former  conception,  so  pantheism 
appears  to  be  on  the  whole  the  prevailing  result  of  the  second  or  metaphysical  stand- 
point. But  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  truth  at  all,  if  there  be  any  common  principles 
on  which  the  human  reason  can  rest,  then  assuredly  the  universe  has  a  ground,  or 
cause,  and  that  cause  is  self-existent,  absolute,  infinite,  eternal. 

But  acrain,  we  rise  into  another  region  of  proof,  and  that  is  tke  moral.  The  only 
pcrsanaJity  of  which  we  have  any  direct  knowledge,  is  that  of  our  own  minds.  VVe 
must  take  mind  therefore  as  a  field  of  observation,  as  a  created  effect,  and  see  what  we 
can  learn  from  this  eflect  of  the  infinite  cduse.  Humanity  is  not  self -created.  The 
reason  we  possess  is  not  constructed  by  us  out  of  a  state  of  unreason  If,  therefore,  it 
18  implanted  in  us,  then  the  being  who  implanted  it,  the  creator  of  the  ipirit,  must  kirn- 
sel/po&aGsa  reason.  So  it  is  with  our  moral  sentiments.  If  there  is  a  law  of  right  and 
wrong  engraven  upon  our  constitution,  there  must  have  been  a  lawgiver.  All  the  ap- 
peals of  innocence  against  unrighteous  force  are  appeals  to  an  eternal  justice,  and  all 
the  visions  of  moral  purity  are  glimpses  of  the  infinite  excellence.  In  a  word,  if  we 
see  in  nature,  in  mind,  in  history,  ir  we  see  in  every  region  of  the  divine  operation, 
intelligence  adapting  means  to  an  end ;  if  we  see  moral  sanctions  expressed  ancl  implied 
in  the  natural  tendencies  of  human  action ;  if  we  see  all  this  moreover  eflected  by  a 
supreme  intelligent  poioer,  that  is,  a  divine  will ;  then  from  the  conceptions  we  have  of 
intelligence,  moral  sentiments,  and  will,  as  existing  in  our  own  personality,  we  are 
constrained  to  regard  the  being  from  whom  they  all  flowed  as  himself  a  personality,  in 
which  all  these  attributes  exist  in  their  fulness  and  perfection.  And  tnen,  at  length, 
when  we  have  once  attained  the  idea  of  a  divine  personality,  we  may  go  back  again 
through  all  the  realms  of  nature  and  existence,  and  gather  new  delight  from  the  infinite 
illustrations  of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  which  they  perpetually  show  forth.  Thus 
it  is,  that  the  teleological,  the  ontological,  and  the  moral  arguments,  blend  in  one,  and 
mutually  support  each  other.  To  extort  from  nature  alone,  a  complete  proof  of  the 
divine  personality,  is  throwing  ourselves  into  a  false  position,  and  weakening  our  arma- 
ment b^  making  it  prove  too  much.  That  nature  has  a  cau^^  every  one  who  speaks 
intelligibly  must  admit  The  main  object  of  the  ontological  argument,  is  to  prove  that 
this  cause  is  infinite,  self-existent,  one;  while  that  of  the  moral  is  to  prove  that  he  is 
intelligent,  holy,  free. 

Having  arrived  at  this  point,  we  have  wherewithal  to  ground  our  belief  in  the  au-- 
thimty  of  revelation.  The  internal  and  external  evidences  can  now  both  appeal  to  tlie 
power  and  purity  of  the  Divinity ;  and  then,  its  claim  to  the  title  of  a  divine  message 
being  once  established,  revelation  can  carry  us  onwards  in  our  conceptions  of  the  divine 
nature,  to  a  still  loftici  elevation.  Thus  revelation,  while  useless  at  the  basis,  may  yel 
iMcome  the  crowning  piece  of  our  natural  theology.     Give  it  but  a  pedtirtal  to  n^ 
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upon,  and  it  may  lead  us  into  the  loftiest  regions  of  divine  knon  led^e,  which  ars  ae* 
cessible  to  humanity  in  its  earthly  state.  Such  is  the  brief  outline  ot  what  we  regiro 
to  be  the  true  nature  nf  the  theistic  argument. 

Were  we  required  to  point  oat  the  re^on  in  which  the  whole  argument  is  best  con- 
centrated, we  should  refer  to  man,  as  himself  a  living  embodiment  nf  all  the  evidences. 
If  you  want  argument  from  design,  then  you  see  in  the  human  frame  the  most  perfect 
of  all  known  organization.  If  you  want  the  argument  from  beings  then  man,  in  his 
conscious  dependence,  has  the  clearest  conviction  of  that  independent  and  absolute  tnve, 
on  which  his  own  being  reposes.  If  you  want  the  argument  from  reason  and  moralb, 
then  the  human  mind  is  the  only  known  re|io8itory  of  both.  Man  is,  in  fdct,  a  micro- 
cosm— a  univcnje  in  himself;  and  whatever  proof  the  whole  universe  affords,  is  involved 
%n  priiirJp/e.  in  man  himself.  With  the  image  of  God  before  us,  who  can  doubt  of  tha 
divine  type  1 

Having  proceeded  thus  far  with  our  theistic  principles,  we  may  attempt  now  some 
few  further  adjustments  with  the  "  Natural  Theology'  of  the  "  North  British  Review.' 
The  eloquent  author  of  the  critique  before  referred  to,  handles  with  some  severity  the 
principle  of  Cousin — that  we  must  find  the  infinite,  the  al>iwlute,  the  self-existent  one 
in  the  depths  of  our  own  consciousness ;  and  auotes  against  him  his  own  previous 
principle  of  pure  spontaneous  apperception,  as  being  contradictory  to  it.  "  Pure  spon- 
taneous reason  receives  its  light  direct  from  heaven  ;  it  looks  up.  and  the  beams  of 
eternal  truth,  in  its  objective  reality,  fall  clear  and  unsulUed  upon  it.  This  being  the 
case,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  why  should  we  seek  for  God  in  the  depths  of  our  own  psy- 
chology :  how  can  the  reflection  be  brighter  than  the  primary  effulgence  V* 

I  confess  it  was  somewhat  surprising  to  me,  that  so  able  a  metaphysician,  in  mak- 
ing this  objection,  should  have  entirely  overlooked  the  distinction  between  our  primary 
and  spontaneous  knowledire  of  God,  and  theology  which  is  the  science  of  God.  Surely 
we  do  not  require  natural  theology,  as  a  science,  to  give  us  our  first  conceptions  of  tho 
Deity.  1  mi(^ht,  if  this  were  the  case,  with  the  same  reasonableness,  inquire  whetbet 
the  reviewer  himself  could  find  the  infinite  and  absolute  being  among  the  eyes  and 
claws  of  animals,  or  the  fossil  remains  of  the  lower  geological  strata,  or  any  other  of 
the  regions  of  nature,  which  he  traverses  in  search  of  the  teleological  dispositions  of 
matter.  What  we  are  required  to  do  in  natural  theology,  is  to  render  a  seietUiJic  ac- 
amnl  of  our  belief  in  a  God ;  and  the  question  here,  accordingly,  is  not  ichence  we 
have  the  first  epontaenous  glimpse  of  the  Divinity,  but  how  we  can  establish  the  truth 
of  his  existence  on  a  clear  and  reflective  basis.  Our  reviewer,  we  apprehend,  traverses 
nature,  not  to  find  God,  but  in  order  to  render  a  scientific  account  of  his  belief;  we 
traverse  the  regions  of  psychology  for  the  ^ame  purpose. 

To  render  this  account,  the  spontaneous  apperceptions  of  the  mind,  reviewed  aJone^ 
are  useless :  they  can  have  no  scientific  value  aliout  them,  just  because  they  are  spon- 
taneous and  not  reflective.  The  use  of  psychology  is  to  give  them  a  reflective  value ; 
to  prove  that  they  are  not  mere  subjective  delusions,  but  a  veritable  light  from  heaven. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  veiy  point  which  M.  Cousin  is  establishing  in  the  passage  quoted, 
and,  alas!  misunderetoou  by  the  reviewer,  when  he  (M.  Cousin)  says,  that  "  within 
the  penetralia  of  consciousness  he  had  succeeded  in  seizing  and  analyzing  the  instanta- 
neous but  veritable  fact  of  the  spontaneous  apperception  of  truth — an  apperception 
which,  not  immediately  reflecting  itself,  passes  unperceived  in  the  depths  of  the  con- 
Kciousness,  ijel  is  IJie  real  basis  of  tAaty  tohir,h  Lal^^  wilder  a  logical  jorm,^  and  in  the 
Hands  of  rrfteciion,  becomes  a  necessary  coruk^lion.** 

Theology,  as  the  very  termination  ohgif  implies,  occupies  itself  solely  in  the  reflex 
and  logical ;  and  it  is  tor  this  reason  we  afiirm,  that  we  must  seek  for  its  basis  in  the 
depths  of  our  psychology.  Take  the  instance  of  beauty,  as  an  illustration.  We  have  a 
spontaneous  apperception  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  or  art.  To  find  the  beautiful,  of 
course,  we  need  no  psychology ;  but  is  it  possible  for  us  to  ground  the  theory  or  science 
of  beauty,  except  upon  the  basis  of  psychological  principles?  So  is  it  in  natural  the- 
ology:— to  establish  the  principle  of  causation,  upon  which  the  whole  apox/rriori  argu- 
ment de|)ends,  is  an  affair  of  psychology ;  to  find  the  scientific  use  and  value  of  our 
pure  spontaneous  apperception!*,  is  an  affair  of  psychology;  to  furnish  the  logical  ex- 
plication of  the  manner  in  which  we  rise  from  the  idea  of  our  own  personality,  to  that 
.  of  the  infinite  personality,  is  an  affair  of  psychology;  in  a  word,  take  away  psychol- 
ogy, and  although  we  may  feel  the  presence  of  the  Infinite  Being,  and  love  him  still, 
yet  we  can  have  no  theolocjy,  no  scientific  basis  for  our  belief.  Nature  alone  can  never 
give  us  the  infinite ;  and  how  are  we,  therefore,  to  ascribe  infinity  to  the  Deity,  unless 
We  show,  philosophically f  that  our  spontaneous  perception  of  the  infinite  is  grounded  in 
real  scientific  truth. 

This  leads  us  to  another  very  important  adjustment,  on  the  relation  between  natura 
^iQ^Ojgy  mul  sevelation.    It  is  evident,  that  we  may  assume  our  spontaneous  conoep 
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lions  of  Deity  as  unqi'.3stionable,  and  be  content  to  go  with  th:ni  to  the  establishmect 
ot  tbe  evidences  of  revealed  religion.  In  this  com,  our  system  of  revealed  theology  may 
undoubtedly  appear  to  stand  apart  from,  and  independent  of,  the  conclusions  ot'  nat- 
ural theology.  But  who  does  not  at  on*x  perceive,  that  in  this  process  there  is  an  en« 
tire  wont  oi  logical  consecutiveness  1  We  take  an  unscientific  formula,  and  upon  that 
we  ground  a  scientific  arguuient  for  the  truth  of  revelation.  We  accept  a  mere  s{>on- 
taneous  impression,  and  on  its  authority  we  ground  a  theology,  i.  e.  a  refiectivc  science. 
That  the  spontaneous  and  unscientific  appreiiension  of  truth  is  the  original  matter  on 
which  the  whole  of  our  theology  must  be  based  (just  as  our  perception  of  the  beautiful 
is  the  basis  of  all  our  scientific  ssthetics),  we  fully  admit ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  use 
it  for  scientific  purposes,  until  it  has  become  reflective  truth,  if  we  pretend  to  construct 
a  theology  at  all,  we  must  proceed  logically,  from  the  very  first  principles  to  the  sum- 
mit of  our  last  conclusion. 

On  this  ground,  therefore,  we  affirm,  in  the  name  of  all  clear  and  consecutive  think- 
ing, that  natural  theology  is  the  true  and  the  only  true  basis  of  revealed  theology.  To 
build  the  authority  of  revelation  upon  the  idea  of  God,  as  furnished  by  the  spontaneous 
light  alone,  may  serve  well  enough  for  moral  purposes ;  nay,  for  aught  I  know,  we 
might  convert  the  whole  world  to  Chrbtianity,  without  proving  a  single  doctrine  it 
couUiins,  or  even  vindicating  the  truth  of  its  evidences.  But  if  we  aspire  to  a  tkeology^ 
the  logical  procedure  cannot  for  a  moment  be  dispensed  with :  we  must  prove  our 
ground  as  we  advance,  and  leave  nothing  behind,  wliich  can  give  occasion  of  offence 
to  the  sceptic  himself.  To  do  this,  we  are  bound  to  begin  by  rendering  a  due  account 
of  our  spontaneous  apperceptions,  of  our  doctrine  of  final  causes,  or  of  any  other  prin- 
ciple upon  which  man  is  compelled  to  admit  the  validity  of  his  primary  beliefs.  Ac- 
conlingly,  we  must  establish  the  philosophical  value  of  our  primary  theistic  conceptions 
by  the  hght  of  a  searching  psychoLogy :  and  it  is  only  when  we  have  laid  firm  our  basis 
in  the  inviolable  depths  of  the  human  consciousness,  that  we  can  proceed  to  build  up 
the  noble  superstructure  of  a  souTui  theoUtgy.  Unless  these  principles  be  established, 
theism  fails  of  a  scientific  foundation ;  and  theism  thus  fiiihng,  natural  theology  has 
not  its  primary  idea,  and  revealed  theology  is  wanting  in  the  very  conception  which 
gives  it  all  its  authority  and  all  its  power.  We  affirm,  therefore,  that  all  theology, 
whether  natural  or  revealed,  like  everything  else  which  appeals  to  argument  for  vindi- 
cating its  truth,  must  be  grounded  in  the  data  of  our  consciousness,  and  th^  exercise  of 
our  faculties.  To  deny  this,  is  to  deny  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  human  understanding 
in  such  matters  at  all ;  it  is  to  sacrifice  the  very  idea  of  having  a  rational  basis  for  our 
religious  belief;  it  is  to  give  up  the  possibility  of  a  theology  propcriy  so-called,  and  set 
the  whole  of  our  theolo^cal  conceptions  aJloat  upon  the  uncertain  ocean  of  mere 
feeling,  or  of  human  tradition. 

This  conclusion  is  evident,  not  only  when  we  turn  our  attention  to  tlie  conception  of 
a  God  as  ihe/fuwiation  of  ail  theology,  but  equally  so  when  we  consider  many  other 
of  the  conceptions  which  the  truths  of  revelation  involve.  Revelation  comes  to  us  in 
the  form  of  tvorJs ;  these  words,  in  order  to  convey  to  us  their /<£//  meaning,  must  hefuliy 
understood.  But  how  can  this  full  understanding  be  attained  1  Experience  alone  is 
sufficient  to  tell  us  that  the  ideas  which  are  embodied  in  many  of  the  words  and  ex- 
pressions of  revelation,  can  only  be  adequately  comprehended,  by  means  of  the  procrress 
we  make  in  moral  thinking  at  large.  Will  any  one  say  that  the  scriptural  idea  ot  hu- 
man brotherhood  has  been  comprehended  through  the  eighteen  centuries  of  Christian 
teaching  which  have  enlightened  the  world  1  As  society  advances,  and  the  principles 
of  justice  between  man  and  man  become  gradually  established,  do  we  not  find  that 
the  whole  is  contained  in  the  spirit,  aye,  and  in  the  letter  of  Christianity,  but  that  the 
moral  thinking  of  the  world  was  not  sufficiently  awake  to  see  it  ]  Fitly  years  ago, 
did  our  fathers  see  slavery  cursed  in  the  Bible  ?  Or  ten  years  ago,  woiiKi  any  one 
have  dreamed  of  quoting  scripture  against  the  spirit  of  monopoly  1  So  it  is  with  all 
the  other  great  subjects  of  moral  interest.  The  idea  of  creation,  of  providence,  of  hu- 
man freedom,  or  of  moral  evil,  of  retribution,  aye,  and  of  spiritual  regeneration,  all  or* 
them  involve  conceptions^  which  can  only  be  evolved  into  highest  brightness  by  the  in- 
tense application  of  the  reason  upon  them;  that  is,  by  the  co-operation  of  piilosofhiy  in 
the  ciuciJatian  cf  divine  truth.  We  find,  then,  two  important  relationships  which  phi- 
losophy liears  to  theology ;  first,  that  it  must  afford  it  a  scientific  basis :  and  secondly, 
that  it  must  clear  up  to  us  the  great  primary  moral  conceptions  which  revelation  in- 
volves, but  which  it  leaves  us  to  investigate  and  develop. 

Are  we  then,  it  might  be  said,  to  reirurd  philosophy  as  the  basis  of  all  rcli'jion?  I 
answer,  far  from  it.  Theohtgy  and  religion  are  two  widely  different  tliinirg.  Theology 
implies  a  body  of  truth,  founded  upon  indisputable  principles,  and  having  a  connec- 
tion capable  of  carrying  our  reason  with  it.  runninir  throu  rh  all  its  parts.  Religion, 
Oil  the  other  hand,  is  the  spontaneous  homage  Oi*  our  nature  poured  forth  with  all  the 
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fiEgrance  of  holy  feeling  into  the  boeom  of  the  infinite  Rdigion  may  exist  wiiboUt  t 
theolo^  at  all,  properly  so  called,  ^^e  may  never  have  attempted  (o  render  account 
of  a  sinirle  theological  idea;  we  may  never  have  8tepp>ed  out  of  the  region  of  our  purely 
spontaneous  imaginations;  we  may  be  destitute  of  the  least  notion  of  the  grounds  on 
whicli  our  belief  rests,  and  yet  the  deepest  waters  of  our  religious  being  may  be  stirred 
by  the  divine  i:npul!)s  upon  the  soul,  and  lead  to  all  the  noble  results  of  a  living 
and  entire  devotion  to  God.  And  here  we  see  the  power  of  Ike  ipord  in  its  progress 
through  the  world.  It  comes  not  with  any  phyosophical  pretensions,  it  claims  not  to 
show  us  the  grounds  of  our  belief  in  God  and  Eternity  :  but  it  comes,  all  replete  with 
tlie  pure,  the  holy,  the  divine.  It  appeals  not  to  our  fogicai  consciousness,  but  s|>eaks 
at  once  to  the  religious  n^iture,  or,  as  we  more  often  term  it,  to  the  heart.  Scepticism  ex- 
isting, as  it  ever  will,  till  the  visions  of  prophecy  are  fulfilled,  demands  at  our  hands  a 
ikcoLt^^ij  which  shall  stop  the  mouth  of  sophistry  and  contention  :  but,  ah  !  the  world 
at  large,  grovelling  in  the  dust  of  the  earthly,  the  sensual,  and  the  devilish,  needs  not 
so  much  a  theology,  as  the  deep  inward  stimngs  of  that  religious  nature,  which  every 
bosom  contains  as  the  heritage  of  heaven,  until  the  spirit  is  mastered  by  the  flesh, 
and  the  better  feelings  hurried  away  and  lost  in  the  torrent  of  imperious  and  irresibt- 
ibie  evil. 


Since  the  aliove  note  was  written,  the  spirit  that  dictated  the  sentiments  on  which 
we  have  commented,  has  gone  to  its  eternal  rest.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of 
the  survivors,  to  know  that  the  views  above  expressed  were  communicated  to  him, 
though  in  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  form,  by  private  correspondence,  and  that  his 
mind  to  the  last  was  actively  engaged  in  developing  the  principles  of  the  knowleilge  we 
may  attain  of  that  Divine  being,  whom  he  was  so  soon  to  auore  in  the  higher  w^orld, 
and  on  whose  eternal  love  he  is  now  reposing.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his 
reply,  dated  April  30,  1847  :— 

"  I  should  have  replied  much  sooner,  but  I  have  been  much  engrossed,  and  often 
UQwell.  I  read  your  letter  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  I  must  confess  that  if  yoa 
once  admit  the  reality  of  the  conception  of  a  God,  and  also  that  the  proof  subsequent 
to  that  point  is  successful,  it  js  all  I  care  for.  I  do  not  in  the  least  object  to  the  specula- 
tion as  to  the  origin  of  the  conception.  Enough  for  me  that  the  starting  post  is  there, 
however  it  may  have  been  set  up.  You  will  allow  with  me,  that  the  conception  is  a 
▼ery  general  one ;  and  if  an  unexceptionable  argument  can  be  grounded  on  its  mers 
existence  for  the  objective  reality  of  a  God,  1  seek  no  further.  I  would  lay  no  interdict 
on  the  attempt  to  trace  our  mental  processes  backward  from  the  conception  to  its  earlier 
rudiments.  But  this  anterior  process,  or  rather  the  description  of  it,  forms  no  part  of 
(he  proof  for  a  Grod,  which  is  grounded  exclusively  on  the  existence  of  this  conception 
as  a  mental  phenomenon,  and  not  on  the  causes  whence  it  took  its  rise."  Great  as  Li 
the  loss  to  private  friendships  and  affection  of  so  noble  a  mind  and  so  loving  a  nature 
as  was  that  of  Chalmers,  greater  still  is  that  which  has  been  sustained  by  the  Church 
and  by  the  world.  Breathing  as  he  had  ever  done  the  atmosphere  of  his  country*8 
philosophy  and  theology,  our  admiration  was  only  so  much  the  greater  to  see  his  soar- 
ing mind  ever  ready  to  burst  l>eyond  the  limits  of  mere  nationality,  into  the  broad 
catholicity  of  human  thought.  Too  soon  is  he  removed  from  a  sphere  in  which  his 
infl.!«'nce  was  at  once  so  extensive  and  so  deeply  needed.  Had  another  ten  years  been 
added  to  his  life,  with  all  the  fresh  associations  which  were  flowing  in  upon  it  from  the 
literature  of  Europe,  with  that  lofty  impartiality  which  more  and  more  characterized 
his  spirit,  with  the  aptitude  he  evinced  to  soar  beyond  the  formalities  of  a  dead  Rym))ol 
into  the  higher  regions  of  spiritual  light  and  life,  we  can  hardly  picture  to  ourselves  the 
full  dinlen^^ions  to  which  his  whole  mental  being  might  have  expanded.  May  there  be 
many  to  catch  the  mantle  of  the  ascending  prophet — the  mantle  not  only  oi  his  massirt 
intellect,  but  of  his  broad,  his  earnest,  and  his  catholic  spirit! 


Note  B. 

M.  Peisse,  an  ingenious  French  author,  in  confuting  the  intellectual  system  of  Dr. 
Gall,  puts  the  whole  question  of  the  un'form  relation  Utween  the  cerebral  development 
and  the  power  of  the  mental  faculties  to  the  test,  by  addnnng  the  instance  of  a  young 
Indian  girl,  wL.o  possessed  a  most  monstrous  configuration,  but  who  never  shuwei 
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rnectally  the  least  peculiarity.  After  havint;  attested  anu  described  th«  facta  of  tha 
case,  he  proceeds  to  reason  with  the  phrcnolugit»td  as  follows : — "  1  do  not  see  how,  on 
your  principles,  this  difficulty  can  be  surmuunied.  You  would  not  be  abb  to  believoi 
on  the  one  nand,  that  a  sound  intellect  could  dwell  in  a  brain  so  monstrously  deformed, 
without  abandonin;r  your  fundamental  principle,  which  expressly  sulxirdinates  the 
mental  manifestation  to  certain  physiological  conditions,  determined  by  yourselves. 
You  are  not  able,  on  the  other  hand,  to  allege  that  the  malformations  of  the  cranium 
have  not  had  any  influence  U}x>n  the  constitution  of  the  brain,  without  taking  away 
from  your  own  system  its  one  and  only  basis,  its  only  guarantee,  its  only  demonstra- 
tion, namely,  craniasc/pif.  If,  in  fact,  you  agree  that  in  this  case  disease  or  original 
dis|)08ition  have  produced  such  considerable  deviations  upon  the  cranium,  without  the 
brain  participating  in  it,  then  all  your  classifications,  distinctions,  and  localizations,  are 
destroyed ;  for  they  rest  upon  a  prior  supposition  of  the  perfect  and  continuous  corres- 
pondence  of  the  cranium  with  the  brain.  What  would  then  become  of  all  your  obser- 
vations on  the  statues  of  the  ancients — upon  the  heads  of  living  men  and  animals — if 
this  correspondence  does  not  exist,  at  least,  within  the  limits  which  you  have  deter- 
mined ?  *  *  *  The  fact  which  I  novr  discuss  is  in  direct  contradiction  with  your  prin* 
ciples,  for  it  demonstrates  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  propositions : — 

1.  "Either,  that  the  inte^^rity  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  can  subsist  with 
a  monstrous  brain ;  or, 

2.  "  That  the  cranium  can  be  monstrous  without  the  brain  participating  in  its  de- 
fonnatinn. 

"  And  you  cannot  admit  either  the  one  or  the  other,  without  reducing  to  a  nonentity 
all  the  organology  of  Dr.  Qall." 


Note  C. 

The  philosophy  of  M.  Azais  may  be  in  some  measure  comprehended  from  the  follow* 
ing  extract : — 

^  The  universe  is  the  whole  sum  of  existences  and  of  their  relation ;  these  existences 
and  their  relations  change  and  unceasingly  renew  themselves :  action  is  then  necessary 
to  the  existence,  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  universe. 

"  Matter,  the  substance  ot  beings,  is  the  passive  subject  of  the  universal  action.  God 
impresses  the  action — matter  obeys. 

"  The  universal  action  has  received  from  the  Creator  one  unique  mode  of  exercise : 
on  this  condition  only,  it  can  be  a  source  of  order  and  at  the  same  time  production.  Ex* 
pansion  is  the  only  mode  of  universal  action ;  that  is  to  say,  that  every  materiiU  bcin^ 
by  the  siiii[)!e  fact,  that  it  exists,  is  penetrated  in  all  the  points  of  its  substance  with  an 
inward  action,  which  tends  incessantly  to  dilate  it,  to  divide  it,  to  augment  indefinitely 
the  space  which  it  occupies,  and,  consequently,  to  dissolve  it. 

"  Thus,  a  material  being,  of  any  kind  whatever,  if  it  could  for  a  single  moment  be  alone 
in  space ;  if,  during  one  moment,  it  could  form  of  itself  a  universe ;  would  only  have 
need  of  this  moment  to  enter  into  an  eternal  and  absolute  dissolution. 

"  But  every  material  being,  of  whatever  kind,  and  occupying  whatever  space,  is 
surrounded  with  material  beings,  like  to,  or  different  from,  itself;  which  are  all  likewise 

4)enctrated  with  a  continual  expansive  force  ;  which,  consequently,  repress  or  prevent 
ts  dissolution,  by  strugirling  against  it ;  and  the  expansion  of  every  one  of  these  bodies 
is  iUelf  repressed,  retarded,  and  modified  by  the  concurrent  expansion  of  all  the  bodies 
with  which  it  is  surrounded  ;  so  that  aeneraUu,  in  the  universe,  the  act  of  repression 
or  of  conservation  is  the  immediate  effect  of  universal  expansion." 

The  author  next  goe:K  on  to  account,  upon  thsse  mechanical  principles,  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  heat,  niii^nefHrn,  electricity,  and  all  the  more  subtle  agents  in  nviture.  From 
thence  he  proceeJ:^  to  deduce  all  the  different  attributes  of  material  existen'^e  in  its 
solid,  liquid,  and  a  iriform  character.  The  phenomenon  of  elasticity  is  peculiarly  im- 
portant in  hi.4  theory,  as  accounting  for  the  vibrations  by  which  sound,  lisjht,  &c.,  are 
produced.  Without  dwelling  upon  these  points,  however,  we  must  show  his  explana- 
tion of  the  principle  of  organized  life. 

"Orjrmized  bein^rs  are  elastic  beings,  in  the  bosom  of  which  vibrating  globules  are 
especially  collected  in  particular  focuses ;  having  relations  between  them  sustained  by 
the  aid  of  filtrcs  or  channels;  this  provision  does  not  exist  in  unorganized  elastic  be- 
ings: their  vibrating  expansion  proceeds  indifferently  from  every  point  towards  the 
surface. 

*'  In  plants,  tl*  3  organic  relations  are  very  simple,  because  the  channels  which  estab* 
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Ksh  them  do  not  fold  back  upon  themiielvefi  and  have  no  connection  with  one  anoCber 
there  is,  in  a  word,  no  circuuUion.  In  animals,  the  organization  is  so  much  the  mart 
elevated,  as  the  circulation  of  the  vibrating  globules  is  more  multiplied,  and  by  this 
means  the  general  correspondence  more  rapid  and  more  inlimate.  Man  is  the  most 
perfect  of  organized  beings.  Every  organ,  or  focus  of  vibration,  in  an  organized  being, 
of  whatever  nature,  executes  its  particular  vibration  :  there  is  keaUA  or  harmvntj  in  th^ 
whole  of  titis  being,  when  all  the  organs  execute  concordant  vibrations  amonv  them- 
felves,  when  they  form  a  true  concert.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  disease  when  the 
vibrations  of  the  difl'erent  organs  are  discordant  among  them  :  in  organized  beings  of 
the  superior  classes  this  discordance  manifests  itself  by /(^ter." 

Having  explained  the  phenomena  of  orgtinization,  our  author  proceeds  to  philosophize 
Upon  man,  in  his  mental,  moral,  and  social  capacities.  *^  Man,"  he  remarks,  *^  experi- 
ences both  a  want  and  a  repression  alike ;  but  of  a  much  more  multiplied  character, 
because  it  is  of  a  nature  much  more  rich,  much  more  lofty.  Each  one  of  us  is  dcairoaa 
of  prosperity,  of  well-being,  of  extension,  of  pleasure,  oi'  renown;  each  can  only  rest 
satitifiecl  and  peaceful,  inasmuch  as  he  moderates  the  expansion  which  animates  him  : 
if  he  abemdons  himself  to  his  ardor,  he  soon  meets  with  the  resistance  of  his  fellows— « 
resistance  which  proceeds  from  their  expansion,  and  which,  if  it  is  repulsed  with  tIo- 
lence,  rallies,  becomes  in  its  turn  hostile,  rude,  oppressive-  Human  laws,  oi  whatever 
kind — the  laws  of  administration,  the  laws  of  justice,  never  do  anything  but  regulata 
tlie  reaction  of  the  common  expansion  against  the  usurpations  of  individual  expansion: 
every  human  law  is  a  social  form  given  to  the  single  and  universal  law,  to  the  law  of 
compensations. 

"  In  fine,  every  people  is  a  federation  of  expansive  beings;  a  federation  which  un- 
ceasingly tends  to  the  miprovement  and  to  the  increase  of  posterity,  of  territ-^ry,  of  c&- 
iebritv,  of  all  kinds  of  enjoyment.  This  expansion,  as  long  as  it  is  limited  by  wisdom, 
remains  a  principle  of  force  and  of  harmony;  but,  favored  by  imprudence  and  heated 
by  ambition,  it  excites  the  reaction  of  surrounding  peoples ;  it  provokes  their  union  and 
energy.  People,  ambitious  without  moderation,  only  call  forth  catastrophes.  The 
earth  has  resounded  with  the  violence  of  their  ihovements ;  soon  it  is  frightened  at  the 
noise  of  its  fall :  if  it  u  not  raised  by  a  firm  and  conciliatory  hand,  it  is  crushed  and 
annihilated." 


Note  D. 

Most  of  Fichte*8  works  consist  of  somewhat  small  treatises ;  in  which  bis  thooffhts, 
however,  are  developed  at  once  with  great  brevity  and  great  distinctness.     The  follow- 


and,  then,  generally  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Kant. 

d.  "  Lectures  on  the  Destination  of  the  Learned ;"  written  on  his  first  appointment 
at  Jena — 1794. 

3.  "  On  the  Idea  of  a  Doctrine  of  Science."    Weimar,  1794. 

4.  '♦  Principles  of  a  Universal  Doctrine  of  Science."     Weimar,  1794. 

5.  "  Sketch  of  the  Peculiarity  of  the  Doctrine  of  Science."    Jena,  1795. 

6.  "  Principles  of  Natural  Right."     Jena,  I79ri. 

7.  •*  A  System  of  Moral  Philosophy."    Jena,  1798.  i 
These  are  the  works  in  which  Ficnte's  first  views  on  the  subjective  philosophy  were 

embodied.     From  this  point,  we  find  a  somewhat  modified  spirit  introduced  into  all  his 
speculations,  as  we  have  indicated  in  the  text. 

8.  "  On  the  Destination  of  Man."    Berlin,  ISOO.     Recently  translated  into  English 
by  Mrs.  Perry  Sinnett 

9.  "  Sun-clear  Intelligence,  offered  to  the  Public  at  large,  on  the  peculiar  Noturo  of 
the  newest  Philosophy."     Berlin,  IHOl. 

10.  "  The  Features  of  the  present  Age."     Berlin,  1884. 

11.  "On  the  Nature  of  the  Scholar.^  Lectures  del'vered  at  Erlangen  in  1805.  Alst 
Tanslated. 

Vi.  <*  Directions  for  a  Happy  Lite ;  or,  the  Doctrine  of  Religion."     Belting  1806L 

13.  "  Addresses  to  the  German  People."    Berlin,  1808. 
The  following  were  published  posthumously  :— 

14.  "  On  the  Facts  of  Consciousness."     Sluttgard,  1817. 
ir>.  "  Doctrine  of  Government."     Berlin,  1820. 

IG.  Tiirce  volumes  of  Miscellanies,,  edited  by  his  son. 
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Several  small  controveTstal  pamphlets  are  here  omitted.  The  above  Mat  contains  the 
works  wLich  show  ihe  development  of  his  philosophical  ideas. 

The  most  distinctive  feature,  and  far  the  most  interesting  of  Fichte  s  philosophy,  is 
that  which  refers  to  man  s  moral  action,  and  hi^h  destiny  in  life.  However  extrava- 
cant  we  may  eonsiiier  his  theoretical  science,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  rcRd  his  noble  sen- 
timents on  human  duty,  and  to  see  them  exemplifed  in  his  own  eventful  life,  without 
feeling  our  moral  weakness  reproved,  and  our  moral  strength  invigorated 


Note  E. 

To  give  anvthincr  approaching  to  a  correct  list  of  all  Schelling's  writings,  is  a  matter 
of  no  small  difliculry.  His  ever  restless  mind  continued,  for  some  years,  to  |x>ur  forth 
its  produ''tions,  in  treatises,  pamphlets,  and  journals,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  only 
possible  way  of  |T«*tting  a  connected  view  of  his  literary  life,  would  be  to  anrnntre  these 
articles  in  due  order,  as  they  appeared  before  the  public,  instead  of  doini;  this,  we 
shall  give  a  clamific  ition  of  his  writings,  according  to  their  general  characteristics. 

The  first  period  in  Schelling's  philosophical  life,  is  that  in  which  he  discusses  the 
grounds  of  metaphysical  science,  as  seen  from  Fichte's  subjective  principles.  To  this 
period  belonjj  his  arti-les : — 

1.  "On  the  Possibility  of  a  Form  of  Philosophy  generally."    Tubingen,  1795;  and 

2.  "  On  f'<e  M'y  as  Principle  of  Philosophy ;  or  on  the  Unconditioned  in  Homan 
Knowledtre  " 

3.  **  Philosophical  Letters  on  Dogmatism  and  Criticism,"  in  "  Niethammer's  Phil, 
loumal,"  179>>. 

The  second  period  is  that  in  which  Schelling  developed  his  Natur-Philosophie  in  its 
original  form.     The  chief  works  belonging  lo  tnis  period  are — 

1.  "  Ideas  towanis  a  Philosophy  of  Nature.*'     Leipsic,  1797. 

2.  "  On  the  Soul  of  the  World;*  an  Hypotheau  of  the  Higher  Physics."  Hamburg, 
1798. 

3.  "  Sketch  of  a  System  of  Natural  Philosophy."    Jena,  1799. 

4.  "  System  of  Transcendental  Idealism.**     Tubingen,  1800. 

6.  "The  Journal  for  Speculative  Physica.**     Jena,  1800—1803. 

6.  "  Bruno ;  a  Dialogue  on  the  Divine  and  Natural  Principle  of  Things.*'  Beilin, 
1802. 

7.  "  Lectures  on  the  Method  of  Academical  Study.**    Tuhinjren,  1803. 

In  the  third  \)entn\  of  his  philosophical  life,  Schelling  began  to  feel  that  he  had  con- 
fined himself  too  much  to  the  objective  point  of  view,  and  lost  sight  of  the  powers  and 
freedom  of  the  individual  x(f.  We  find,  therefore,  in  the  following  works,  a  tendency 
backward  to  the  sul)jr^tive  principle.     These  are — 

1.  "  Philosophy  and  Religion.*'    Tubingen,  1801. 

2.  "  Representation  of  the  true  Relation  of  Natural  Philosophy  to  the  improved  Doc- 
trine of  Fichte."     Tubingen,  1805. 

3.  "  Yearly  Journ  il  of  Medicine."    Tfibinfifen,  180G, 

4.  "  Memi»ri!d  of  the  Work  of  Jacobi  on  Divine  Things.'*    Tubingen,  1812: 

Tlie  laflt  period  of  Schelling's  life,  is  that  in  which  he  has  come  round  to  the  Tlieo- 
sophic  point  of  view,  and  merged  his  former  ideas  in  a  comprehensive  system  of  relig- 
ious mysticism.     To  this  belong — 

1.  "  Researches  into  the  Essence  of  Human  Freedom.'*    Tubingen,  1812. 

2.  "  The  Philosophy  of  Mythology ;"  in  a  work  on  "  The  Deities  of  Samothrace.'* 
.  Tubingen,  18 15. 

3.  "  Preface  to  Cousin's  Philosophical  Fragments."  The  only  thing  which  the 
Author  wrote,  after  his  work  on  Mythology,  for  twenty  years. 

4.  His  Lectures  at  Berlin,  in  the  year  iSi^f  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Revelation  "  of 
which  a  few  only  have  been  printed. 


Note  F. 

The  writin'Ts  of  Heiret  are  comprised  in  a  much  smaller  number  of  independent 
works,  than  those  of  Fichte  and  Schelling.  We  have  to  thank  the  zeal  of  his  followers 
in  Berim,  for  giving  us  a  complete  edition  of  them,  edited  in  a  most  masterly  style.  His 
publications  appeared  in  the  following  order :— > 
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• 

1.  A  Dissertation  "  Dc  Orbitis  Planetaram."    Jena,  1801. 

2.  A  small  work,  "  On  the  Diflcrence  between  Fichte's  and  Schelling's  Sjateni  Oti 
Philosophy.'*     Jena,  1801. 

3.  Many  Articl<  s  in  the  "  CriUcal  Journal  of  Philosophj."    1802,  1803. 

Up  to  this  perixi,  Hevel  was  not  distinguished  from  the  ordinaij  achool  of  Schet 
ling,  but  worked  in  cof:j unction  with  him. 

4.  The  first  work,  in  wliirh  he  decidedly  took  up  his  own  independent  position,  was 
that  entitled  ''  Phenomenola^  of  iMind."  Wunhui]g,  1807.  (This  work  Uegel  used 
to  call  his  "  Voyage  of  Discovery.") 

5.  "  Science  of  Lor^c."  This  is  comprised  in  three  Tolnmes,  which  appeared  sao- 
cessively,  from  IHP2  to  iBIfi,  at  Nuremberg. 

6.  *'  Enryclopsdia  of  Philosophical  Sciences.'*     Heidelberg,  1817. 

7.  "  Principles  of  the  Rijrhls  of  Nature."     Berlin,  1821. 

In  addition  to  thejte,  He^rel  delivered  many  counes  of  Lectures  at  Berlin,  on  almost 
every  subject  connected  with  philosophy  and  its  history,  many  of  which  have  been 
pu bushed  |x)sthuniously,  from  a  collation  of  his  own  Notes  with  those  taken  by  his  pu« 
pils,  at  their  delivery.  The  most  interesting  of  these  are,  the  "  History  of  Philosophy," 
and  the  '*  Philosophy  of  History." 


Note  G. 

The  following  is  the  statement  which  has  been  eiven  by  the  authors  of  the  "  Die- 
tionnaire  des  Sciences  Phllosophiques,"  of  the  prinaples  by  which  their  criticisms  hava 
been  guided. 

1.  Retaining  as  we  do,  to  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  an  inviolable  respect  for  that 
tutelary  power,  which  accompanies  man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  speaking  to  him 
always  of  God,  and  pointinj;  him  to  heaven  as  the  true  country  ;  we  believe,  neverthe- 
less, that  philosophy  and  religion  are  two  thinffs  altogether  distinct,  the  one  of  which 
cannot  supply  the  place  of  the  other,  but  which  are  both  necessarv  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  mind,  and  the  dignity  of  our  race.  We  believe  that  philosophy  is  a  science  alto- 
gether/rrc;  which  is  sufficient  in  itself,  and  appeals  to  reason.  But  we  maintain  that, 
at  the  same  time,  far  from  being  an  individual  and  sterile  faculty,  varying  from  one 
man  and  from  one  period  to  another,  reason  comes  from  God ;  that  it  is,  like  Him,  in- 
▼ariable,  and  absolute  in  its  essence;  that  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  reflex  of  the  Divine 
wisdom,  enlightening  the  consciousness  of  every  individual  man,  enlightening  the 
tribes  of  humanity  as  a  whole,  under  the  condition  of  labor  and  of  time. 

2.  We  recognize  no  science  without  method.  But  the  method  which  we  have 
adopted,  and  which  we  regard  as  the  only  legitimate  one,  is  that  which  has  already 
twice  regenerated  philosophy,  and  through  philosophy  the  whole  sum  of  human  knowl- 
edge. It  is  the  {nethod  of  Socrates  and  Descartes,  but  applied  with  more  rigor,  and 
developed  to  the  present  proportions  of  science,  the  horizon  of  which  has  widened  with 
the  ages.  Equally  removed  from  empiricism,  which  will  admit  nothing  beyond  the 
grossest  and  most  palpable  facts,  and  from  pure  speculation,  which  feeds  u{ion  chi- 
meras, tjie  psychological  method  observes  reuffiously,  by  the  aid  of  that  interior  light 
which  is  called  consciousness,  all  the  facts  and  all  the  states  of  the  human  mind.  It 
tollects  one  by  one  all  the  principles,  all  the  ideas,  which  constitute,  in  any  manner, 
die  foundation  of  our  intelligence;  then,  by  the  aid  of  induction  and  reasoning,  it 
fructifies  them,  and  raises  them  to  the  highest  unity,  and  develops  them  into  abundant 
results. 

3.  Thanks  to  this  manner  of  proceeding,  and  thanks  to  it  alone,  we  teach  in  psy- 
:hology  the  mo«t  positive  spiritualism,  allying  the  system  of  Leibnitz  to  that  of  Phito- 
and  Df'scartes;  not  admitting  that  the  mind  is  an  idea,  a  pure  thou«rhl,  nor  a  power 
without  liberty,  destined  simply  to  put  into  play  the  machinery  of  the  botly;  nor  any 
fucritive  form  ofl»eing  in  general,  which,  once  broken,  only  leaves  aftrrit  an  ejtistence 
unknown  to  itself,  an  itnmortality  without  consciousness,  and  without  memory.  It  is 
in  our  eyes,  that  which  it  is  in  reality — a  free  and  responsible  power,  an  existence  en- 
tin  ly  distinct  from  every  other,  which  possesses  hself.  knows  it^lf,  governs  itself,  and 
carries  in  iUelf,  with  the  impress  of  its  origin,  the  pledge  of  its  immortality. 

4.  In  morals  we  recognize  no  transaction  between  passion  and  duty;  between 
eternal  justice  and  necessity,  that  is  to  sav,  the  interest  of  the  moment.  The  idea  of 
duty,  of  good  in  itself  is  for  us  the  sovereign  law,  which  allows  no  ntt  lint,  and  rejects 
all  condition  ;  which  binds  htntes  and  governments,  as  well  as  indivi<iuals,  and  ought 
lo  serve  for  a  rule  in  the  appreciation  of  the  past,  as  m  the  resolution*  of  the  future. 
But  wc  believe,  at  the  same  time,  that  under  the  empire  of  this  Divine  law,  of  which 
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snaritj  and  the  love  of  Ood  are  the  indispensable  com])limei».,  all  the  wants  o^  out 
nature  find  their  legitimate  satisfdction ;  ail  the  faculties  uf  our  bein'^  are  exi  iti  d  to 
develop  themselves  m  the  most  perfect  agreement;  all  the  forces  of  the  in<iivi,lual  and 
of  society,  being  combined  under  one  and  the  same  discipline,  are  equally  put  out  to 
profit,  we  will  not  say  for  the  attainment  of  absolute  happiness,  which  beion<rs  not  to 
thii  world,  but  for  the  glor^  and  dignity  of  the  hum  in  race. 

5.  In  all  questions  relative  to  God,  and  the  relations  of  €rod  to  man,  we  havp  aiven 
its  due  part  to  feeling ;  we  have  recognized,  more  jierhaiM  than  any  o{  our  predeccs* 
sors,  its  leiritimute  and  salutary  influence,  even  while  maintaining,  in  thi-ir  wliole  ex- 
tent, the  njrhts  and  the  authority  of  reason.  We  accorti  to  reason  the  |K>vvi>r  of  <i^:nuii- 
stratinir  to  us  the  existence  of  the  Creator,  ot  instructing  us  in  hid  infinite  attri!)ut  'S, 
and  bis  relation  to  the  universe  of  Beini^s ;  l)ut  by  feeling  we  enter,  in  soim  w»y,  into 
more  intimate  communion  with  him,  and  his  actiun  upon  us  is  at  oncu  jiiore  i;nme- 
diate  and  more  present.  We  profess  an  equal  separation  from  mysticis.-n,  wh'krh,  sacri- 
ficing reason  to  feeling,  and  man  to  God,  iottes  itself  in  the  splendor«  of  tlie  infinite? ; 
and  from  pantheism,  which  refuses  to  God  the  very  perfections  of  man,  \>y  ud.nittin^ 
und.T  this  name  some  mere  abnract  b  >ing  deprived  of  consciousne:)4  and  of  liberty. 
Thanks  to  this  consciousness  of  ourselves,  and  of  tMs  free-will,  upon  wlii^h  are 
founded  at  once  our  method  and  our  entire  philosophy,  this  abstract  and  va  rue  Deity, 
of  whom  we  have  just  s{>oken,  the  God  of  pantheism,  becomes  forever  i.npossible,  un\l 
we  see  in  its  place  Ptovidence^  the  free  and  holy  God,  whom  the  human  race  adores, 
th3  Ic'^iMntor  of  the  moral  world,  the  source  at  tne  same  time,  as  it  is,  the  object  of  that 
i.iexhaustilile  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  which  at  the  centre  of  our  souls  mix 
themselves  with  the  passions  of  another  order. 

6  In  fine,  we  think  that  the  history  of  philosophy  is  inseparable  from  philosophy 
itself;  that  they  both  form  one  and  the  same  science.  All  the  problems  agitated  by  the 
philosophers,  all  the  solutions  which  have  been  given  of  them,  all  the  systems  which 
m  turn  have  reigned,  or  have  struggled  for  the  mastery  in  the  same  epoch,  are,  in  a 
certain  manner  of  viewing  them,  facts  that  have  their  origin  in  the  human  conscious- 
ness, facts  that  illustrate  and  complete  those  which  every  one  of  us  discovers  in  him- 
self: for  how  could  they  have  produced  themselves,  if  they  had  not  had  in  us  (in  the 
laws  of  our  intelligence)  their  foundation  and  their  origin  ?  Independently  of  this 
point  of  view,  which  regards  the  history  of  philosophy  as  a  counterproof,  and  neces- 
sary compliment  of  psychology,  we  admit  that  truth  belongs  to  ail  ti:nes  and  to  all 
places,  that  it  constitutes  in  some  sort  the  very  essence  of  the  human  mind,  but  that  it 
does  not  always  manifest  itself  under  the  same  form,  and  to  the  same  de^rree.  We  be- 
lieve, in  fine,  in  a  wise  progress,  compatible  with  the  invariable  principT'M  of  reason, 
and  from  that  cause  the  present  state  of  science  attaches  itself  closely  with  the  past; 
the  order  in  which  the  systems  oi  philosophy  follow  and  unite  with  each  other,  be- 
comes the  very  order  which  presides  over  the  development  of  the  human  intelligence 
athwart  the  ages,  and  throughout  the  entireness  of  humanity. 


Note  H. 

• 

In  the  course  of  our  "  Histoncal  View,"  we  have  said  nothing  resp«jcting  the  phi- 
losophy of  any  of  the  European  nations  beyond  England,  France,  and  Gerauiny.  It 
should  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  hence,  that  philosophy  has  been  entirely  neg- 
lected amongst  all  the  other  peoples  of  Europe  except  those  three.  The  reaxon  why  they 
hold  no  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  ptiilosophy  is — that  they  have  attached  them- 
selves to  some  of  the  systems  wc  have  explained,  rather  than  originated  in  any  new 
methods  or  theories. 

Next  to  the  countries  above  mentioned,  Italy  has  been  the  most  active  in  the  pur- 
suit of  philosopiiy.  The  merits  of  Vico.  as  father  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  have 
been  already  mentioned.  Besides  Vico,  however,  the  last  century  gave  to  Italy  several 
writers,  more  peculiarly  philosophical,  who  are  wonhy  to  stand  side  by  side  with  those 
of  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Of  these  Antonio  Genovesi  has  been  termed  the  re- 
storer of  phtloMiphv  to  Italy.  Appiano  Buonafude,  born  four  years  lati^r,  MTIO,)  was 
an  equally  fertile,  though  very  opposite  writer.  The  former  may  lie  reganled  as  belong- 
ing to  the  eclectic,  certainly  to  the  spiritualist  school,  while  his  op{>onent  was  a  child 
of  the  sensationalism  ot  the  eighteenth  century.  In  morals  the  name  of  Muratori  has 
almost  an  Fluropean  reputation. 

In  the  DfpsfMit  century  we  have  Romagnosi  as  the  historian  of  philosophy.  GaUapni 
Ks  the  psychologist,  and  Gioberti  as  ths  metaphysician;  so  that  evciy  brant h  of  phu 
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Mopfeical  ■cience  has  and  iU  rqpregcntative  in  Italy.  In  the  person  of  the  latter  of 
these  especially,  the  spirit  of  phiiosophj  has  begun  to  menace  the  power  both  of  su- 
perstition and  of  authority,  under  which  that  unhappy  countiy  has  for  so  long  been 
oppressed. 

In  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  seyeral  authors  have  been  incited  to  metaphys- 
ical investitrations  by  the  German  philosophy ;  and  even  Portugal  has  produced  one 
or  two  works  worthy  of  notice.  As  all  these,  however,  have  a  reference  lo  some  of  the 
tyUitus  already  ei plained,  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  get  up  any  disaiiol 
•ocottnt  of  ttiem  in  the  present  votames. 
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